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PREFACE. 


In  offering  this  work  to  the  public  a  few  words  are  necessary  by  way  of 

introduction  and  explanation. 
The  plan  of  the  work  is  this : — ^Each  Sovereign's  reign  is  a  complete 

chapter  in  itseH    At  the  head  of  every  chapter  is  placed  the  name  of 

the  Monarch ;  the  date  of  his  birth,  accession,  and  death ;  to  whom  he 

was  married ;  and  where  he  was  buried. 
Then  follows  a  summary,  concisely  written,  of  the  events  of  the  reign, 

whidi  embraces  all  the  points  necessary  to  be  noticed  in  a  school 

History  of  England. 
After  the  summary  several  distinct  paragraphs  succeed,  arranged,  as 

nearly  as    possible,  chronologically,   under   separate    headings,  each 

descriptive  of  some  characteristic  event  occurring  during  the  reign,  and 
each  forming  a  complete  narrative.    These  paragraphs  illustrate  the 

wars,  the  treasonable  plots,  the  growth  of  the  constitution,  the  costume, 

manners,  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  the  celebrated  contemporary 
characters. 

The  illustrations  have  been  very  carefully  selected,  and  have  mostly 
been  drawn  from  original  authorities.  They  will  be  found  in  themselves 
to  be  a  complete  pictoci4  Jiis^ry  of  ijqstume,. civil,  military,  and  naval 
architecture,  implc^^nts  of/fir,  i|grScidt{LCB;and  industry,  furniture, 
gold  and  silver  work* 'coinage,  and.maDuers  and  customs  of  the  people. 
These  pictures  have  as  actdixit&ai  value  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
exact  copies  of  the  originals;  nd  tfttdtfiAt'  h*aving  been  made  to  put  them 
into  correct  drawing.  ;    , : ./  ;,-   :\   ., 

Among  the  authoritka^frdmrwhom^inibrmation  has  been  derived  may 
be  named  WiUiam  of  MtUmesbury,  FroUsart,  Manttrelet,  Comines, 
^type,  Camden^  Stow,  Ball,  EoUituhed,  Banter,  Lord  Baeouy  Sir  John 
Harrimgton^  Lord  Clarendon,  Bishop  Burnet,  Horace  Walpole,  Heney, 
Hume  and  Smollett,  Henry,  Ungard,  Sharon  Turner,  U Israeli,  F,  Tytler, 
Chalmers,  Sir  Walter  Seott,  Mignet,  Onizot,  Lord  Maeaulay,  Miss 
Strickland,  Jesse,  ^c^  ^e.,  besides  manuscripts,  pamphlets,  and  contem- 
porary historians. 

London,  Nov.  1864.  A«  B.  T. 
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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

Geographical  Oatiine ;— Settlement ;— Beligion  ^-Iawb  r-Mannen  r-Ciistoms  ;— 
Dress ;— Arts,  Ac,  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  8ttece  of 
the  Island  under  the  Romans. 

Fob  the  better  understiuidin^  of  the  events  to  be  described  in  the 
present  work,  a  sketch  of  the  situation  occupied  bv  Great  Britain  on  the 
map  of  the  world  is  very  necessary,  so  that  the  liistorical  student  may 
be  oetter  prepared  to  examine  the  gradual  steps  by  which  his  country 
bas  grown  to  oe  of  such  immense  importance  in  the  polity  of  nations. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  a  state  so  inconsiderable  as  the  mother 
country  should  have  extended  its  ramifications  over  so  wide  a  portion  of 
the  earth ;  but  we  see  also  that  Greece  consisted  of  but  a  limited  space 
of  territory,  when  compared  with  her  conquests,  and  that  Rome,  only  a 
densely  populated  citv,  subjugated  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world. 

Now,  Greece  and  Rome  recruited  their  armies  from  the  inhabitants 
of  those  countries  they  concjuered  and  colonized,  keepin?  their  foreifi;n 
kvies  in  order  by  the  judicious  intermixture  of  legions  arawn  from  the 
empire  city  and  ner  immediate  dependencies ;  but  England's  greatest 
conquests  have  been  effected  by  her  own  sons ;  the  native  will,  the 
native  courage,  the  native  energy  and  perseverance  of  Englishmen,  have 
cnrercome  the  most  apparently  insurmoontable  obstacles,  and  their  re- 
ward is  the  erection  of  an  empire  unparalleled  in  history  for  its  liberty, 
its  power,  its  wealth,  and  its  civilization. 

Great  Bbitain  is  an  ishmd,  situated  west  of  the  mainland  of  Europe, 
between  the  50th  and  58th  parallels  of  latitude,  and  the  2nd  of  east,  uid 
6th  demes  of  west  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  seven 
Imsdrea,  and  its  average  breadth  three  hundred,  miles. 
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It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Gennan  Sea,  south  by  the  English 
Channel,  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  west  by  the  Atlantic,  St. 
George's  Channel,  and  the  Irish  Sea. 

Ireland  is  also  an  island,  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  west 
of  Great  Britain,  which,  although  at  first,  and  for  many  centuries,  an 
independent  nation,  fell,  after  the  most  heroic  struggles  for  nationality, 
under  the  sway  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

The  soutliem  portion  or  Great  Britain  is  called  England  ;  and  it  is 
the  history  and  progress  of  that  country,  and  its  struggles  with  the 
neighbouring  nations,  now  happily  united  under  one  sovereign,  which 
it  will  be  our  province  specially  to  consider. 

England  is  divided  into  forty  shires  or  counties ;  Wales,  the  western 
portion  of  Great  Britain,  consists  of  twelve  counties ;  Scotland  num- 
oers  thirty-three;  and  Ireland  thirty-two. 

Before  its  invasion  by  the  Bx>mans,  Britain  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  seventeen  states,  each  of  which,  it  is  surmised,  was  indepen- 
dent of  the  other,  as,  at  the  period  of  Ca&sar's  landing,  many  of  tnem 
were  engaged  in  deadly  war. 

The  '^Cx>mmentaries"  of  the  great  Koman  conqueror  inform  us  that 
the  most  civilized  of  the  British  nations  were  those  who  inhabited  Kent, 
and  the  country  south  of  the  Thames,  which  is  mainly  a  maritime  dis- 
trict, and  it  is  supposed  that  frequent  communication  with  the  Continent 

had  induced  the  conne<;tions  of 
foreign  mercliants  to  settle  in  this 
part  of  England,  which  was  in  a 
more  advanced  state  than  the 
interior  nations. 

From  the  same  authority,  we 
learn  that  these  southern  states  were 
»at  perpetual  war  with  those  north  of 
the  river,  and  that  the  latter,  under 
the  leadership  of  their  King,  Cassi- 
velaunus,  endeavoured  to  drive  the 
BelgsB  out  of  the  island ;  but  the  approach  of  a  common  danger  set 
ail  other  rivalry  aside,  and  that  warlike  King  was  solicited  to  take 
the  command  of  the  united  British  army. 

The  early  histoiy  of  a  country  emerging  from  barbarism  must  ever  be 
clouded  in  obscurity  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  writings  of  Caesar, 
Strabo,  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  other  Roman  men  of  letters,  throw 
more  light  on  the  condition  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  our  country 
than  is  the  case  with  many  other  nations. 

The  most  generally  received  belief  respecting  the  peopling  of  Britain 
is,  that  it  occurred  under  Gomer,  the  son  of  Japhet,  who  came  hither  at 
the  dispersion  of  the  children  of  Noali,  after  their  impious  attempt  to 
build  tne  Tower  of  Babel — and  therefore  we  are  warranted  in  believing 
the  earliest  form  of  government  to  have  been  patriarchal,  or  that  in 
which  the  head  of  a  family  was  also  the  chief  of  tue  state. 

The  transition  from  the  position  of  Patriarch  to  the  dignity  of  King 
is  very  easily  to  be  understood.     As  mankind  increased  in  numbers. 
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thdr  diief  grew  in  power,  riches,  and  inflaencey  and  thus  became  a  sole 
and  arbitrary  monarch ;  but  his  people^  growing  also  in  nnmbers  and 
wealth,  subordinate  families  ori^iiated  new  states ;  jeakusies  and  quar- 
rels ensued,  and  thus  separate  nations  were  called  into  existence. 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  British  society  at  the  time  of  the 
Boman  invasion ;  the  country  was 
composed  of  many  petty  states, 
eo?emed  by  chief  mi^trates,  in> 
dependent  of,  and  frequently  at  war 
with  each  other.  The  face  of  the 
land  was,  for  the  most  nart, 
covered  with  marshes  and  aense 
forests,  so  that  it  is  almost  impose 
sible  to  calculate  the  population  of 
the  i^and ;  some  have  placed  it  as 
high  as  760,000,  while  othera  make  it  but  360,000. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  succession  to  the  chief  place  m  the 
several  kingdoms  was 
by  inheritance,  for  we 
find  Cssar  supporting 

the  claim  of   Mandu-    /  j^o'tf^'^^^r^Az^^}\  f  eft    v  '-^p  ^<r^Q.:m.  ^\       / 
braUus  to  succeed  his   (  #U*5^^|i^^  ^ 

father  in  the   govern-   \  M^h^\^^&^ll<(ufKTo'^  L 

ment  of  the  Trino- 
bantes,  against  the  op- 
position of  Cassivelau- 
nus,  who  had  usurped 
that  state,  and  added 
it  to  his  own  territory. 

The  King  was  expected  to  command  his  armies  in  time  of  war ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  been  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  Druids^  of  whom  we 
most  now  speak;  these  priests  had  the 
power  of  levying  armies,  and  the  monarch 
dared  not  engage  in  war  unless  thev  pro- 
nounced the  auguries  to  be  favourable  to 
such  a  course.  In  times  of  peace  the 
powers  of  the  British  King  were  still  more 
limited;  he  was  altogether  subordinate  to 
the  Dnuds,  who  appear  to*  have  been  the  real 
governors  of  the  country,  and  only  placed 
a  chief  magistrate  in  a  prominent  position 
tamake  lum  the  tool  of  their  impostures. 

The  of&oes  of  justice  were  held  by  the 
Druids,  who  appointed  the  seasons  of  its 
execution,  ancl  the  punishments  to  be 
awarded;  they  also  administered  the  civil 
kw. 

AH  branches  of  learning  were  couched 
m  verse;  a  method  not  at  all  peculiar  to    bmtish  abms  ahd  bhibld. 
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the  ancient  Britons,  for  the  laws  of  Greece  were  freqnently  a  kind  of 
verse ;  as  also  those  of  Spain  and  Germany. 

The  laws  never  being  committed  to  writing,  were  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  educated  class, — namely,  the  Druids,  who  led  the  people 
to  oelieve  that  the  gods  legislated  for  them  through  their  agency. 

And  now  we  must  glance  briefly  at  the  state  ofreligion. 

It  appears  from  tne  writings  of  historians,  that  the  Britons  were 
famous  K)r  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  principles,  and  their  great 
seal  for  the  rites  of  their  religious  faitL  CsBsar  says, — "  Such  of  the 
Gauls  as  were  desirous  of  being  thorous^hly  initiated  m  the  principles  of 
their  rehgion  (which  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Britons),  usually  took 
a  journey  into  Britain  for  that  purpose." 

We  must  premise  that  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Britons,  which  we  shall 
term  Druidismf  consisted  of  two  distinct  sets  of  tenets, — ^the  one,  that 
mystic  faith,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  preserved  inviolate  by  the 
priests  themselves,  and  the  other  form  specially  prepared  and  adapted 
tor  acceptance  and  practice  by  the  people. 

There  is  a  remarkable  agreement  between  the  priestly  creed  of  the 
Druids  and  that  of  all  other  very  ancient  people,  who  have  never  yet 
been  met  in  a  state  so  degraded  as  not  to  profess  some  sort  of  religion ; 
and  this  similarity  of  doctrine  is  another  proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  that 
all  mankind  sprung  originally  from  one  source.  The  Druids,  as  well  as 
the  Brahmins  of  India,  the  Magi  of  Persia,  the  Confucians  of  China* 
the  Aborigines  of  America  and  Africa,  all  held  those  doctrines  which 
inculcate  a  belief  in  a  God  supreme  and  all  powerful,  the  prolonged 
life  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  their  acts  in  this  world. 

These  purer  principles  were  held  sacred  by  the  priests,  and  it  is  re- 
corded (ot  the  difficulties  of  novices  desirous  of  entering  into  their  select 
fraternity,  as  it  is  also  of  those  seeking  a  knowledge  of  Brahminism,) 
that  twenty  years  were  spent  in  becoming  proficient  in  the  doctrines. 

But,  inoraer  to  increase  their  power,  ana  to  hold  the  people  in  subjec- 
tion, the  Druids  taught  a  much  more  complicated  system  of  religion 
to  the  multitude.  Although  not  idolaters, — that  is,  they  did  not  carve 
nor  make  images  of  wood  or  stone  to  worship, — ^yet  their  gods  were  nume- 
rous, and  the  faith  of  the  ancient  Britons  may  be  termed  polytAeism,  or 
a  worship  of  many  gods. 

The  importance  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  with  their  gor<^eous 
lights  and  mysterious  movements  in  the  heavens,  appears  to  have  drawn 
towards  them  the  devotion  of  the  people,  who  thus  oecame  worshippers 
of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  then  rivers,  trees,  and  mountains  were  deified ; 
and,  after  a  time,  those  men  who  in  their  lifetime  were  respected  for 
their  virtue,  or  hated  and  feared  on  account  of  their  crimes,  were  raised 
to  the  divine  dignity. 

The  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  temples,  which  stand  as  mysterious  mementos  of  the  earliest  British 
ages,  on  wild  plains  and  barren  heaths,  and  the  method  of  whose  con- 
struction puzzles  alike  t^e  architect  and  the  builder,  more  thm  the 
great  Pyramid. 
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One  of  these  temples  exists  near  Wilton,  on  Salisbuiy  Plain,  and  is 
called  Sionekemffe.  it  consists  of  a  circle  of  hiiffc  stones,  enclosing  a 
smaller  circle  of  similar  stones  all  raised  on  end  and  standing  perpen- 
dicolariy  in  t  he  gri  oond.  Other  blocks  have  been  raised  which  rest  on  the 
summit  of  these.  Ages  have  passed  awaj,  and  still  the  mystericns  rings 
endure  to  raise  themes  for  discussion  among  the  learned  of  future  times. 

The  circles  on  Salisbury  Plain  formed  doubtless  a  very  important 
temple,  to  which  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  softened  beams  of  the 
moon  found  access,  for  it  was  one  of  the  tenets  of  Druidism  never  to 
roof  in  the  temples,  as  it  was  held  that  it  would  insult  the  chief  deities 
to  exclude  their  light. 

The  Druids  were  divided  into  three  classes,  under  the  government  of 
an  Arch-Druid,  elected  from  the  most  eminent  of  their  number,  by  a 
majonty  of  votes ;  the  classes  were  named  Bards,  Vates,  and  Drmds. 
Tlie  Bards  were  the  heroic,  historical,  and  genealogical  poets.  The  Vates 
composed  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  sung  them  to  the  music 
of  tneir  harps  at  religious  ceremonies.  They  were  also  the  prophets 
or  soothsayers,  a  class  of  persons  ever  held  in  reverence  by  a  barbarous 
people.  The  third,  or  highest  class,  were  the  priests  of  the  sacred 
groves,  who  performed  the  sacrifices,  and  all  the  offices  of  religion, 
administered  tne  laws,  and,  in  fact,  governed  the  country.  They  seem 
to  have  lived  a  sort  of  monastic  life,  as  we  find  them  exclusively 
inhabiting  Mona — the  Isle  of  Anglesca. 

Some  of  them  dwelt  as  hermits  secluded  from  the  world ;  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  are  the 
remains  of  small  circular  stone  tene- 
ments, capable  of  accommodating  one 
Serson,  which  tradition  has  handed 
own  to  us  under  the  name  of  Dmidi^ 
Houset, 

That  they  sacrificed  human  victims  ^ 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  their  deities,  ^ 
there  is  little  doubt ,  and  they  did  not  T^^ 
choose  the  outcast  and  the  criminal,  ^^ 
but  selected  the  most  beautiful  and  ^^^.^  ^^  house 

symmetrical   in   form  and   feature  ; 

sometimes  these  victims  were  consumed  by  the  sacred  fire  on  an  altax 
erected  under  the  spreading  branches  of  the  oak — which  tree  the 
Druids  held  in  special  veneration — and  at  others  they  were  divided  into 
several  parts  by  successive  blows  of  a  sword.  When  the  anger  of 
the  gods  was  esteemed  very  great,  in  order  to  deprecate  their  wrath, 
these  inhuman  monsters  collected  vast  numbers  of  victims,  enclosed 
them  m  a  wicker  frame,  built  after  the  imaginary  shape  of  the  deity, 
and  piling  huge  quantities  of  faggots  round  the  devoted  band,  set  fire 
to,  and  consumed  them. 

The  Druids  held  the  mistletoe  of  the  oak  in  great  veneration,  and 
when  it  was  discovered,  after  sundry  mysterious  preparations,  the  Arch- 
Druid,  in  the  midst  of  sacrifices,  hymns,  and  prayers,  ascended  the  tree 
and  cut  down  the  branch. 
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This  festival  was  held  at  midnight,  as  near  as  the  age  Of  the  moon 
pennitted  to  the  10th  of  March,  which  was  their  New  Year's  Day. 
Prom  the  use  of  the  mistletoe  by  the  Ancient  Britons,  it  is  probable 
the  custom  arose  of  decking  the  houses  with  that  plant  at  Christmas 
time,  a  remnant  of  Druidism  which  is  still  practised. 

After  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  those  politic  foreigners 
quickly  Received  that  the  power  of  the  Druids  would  be  incompatible 
with  uieir  own  rule,  and  they  pursued  them  with  unrelenting  medioe, 
until  AD.  61,  when  Suetonius Paulinus  attacked  them  in  Anglesea,  and 
almost  destroyed  them. 

The  costume  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  island,  was  al  the 
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most  simple  description.  In  the  summer  time  they  were  almost  without 
clothing,  such  parts  of  their  bodies  as  were  not  covered  by  the  home 
woven  tartan,  being  stained  of  a  blue  colour 
by  means  of  a  pigment  extracted  from  the 
plant  called  nfoaJ.  They  also  decorated  their 
skin  with  representations'of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
dragons,  and  figures  of  demons;  they  appear 
to  have  had  some  skill  in  working  metals,  for 
their  hands  and  arms  were  adorned  with  rings 
and  bracelets  of  silver  and  gold. 

Such  was  the  state  of  ancient  Britain  when 

Julius  Cesar,  after  his  legions  had  over-run  the 

neighbouring  countries  of  Gaul,  sought  some 

other  land  to  conquer ;  and  having  heard  much 

of  the  riches  of  the  soil,  and  the  fertility  of 

the  neighbouring  island,   that  great  general 

determined  to  ennch  his  triumphal  car,  on  returning  to  Rome,  with 

spoils  drawn  from  a  region,  which,  up  to  that  date,  had  been  regarded 

by  his  feDow  citizens  as  having  a  scarcely  real  existence. 

Caesar  then  became  at  once  the  conqueror^  and  the  historian  of 
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Britain.  Hie  influence  of  his  conquests  has  passed  awaj^  bat  it  is  a 
trilnite  to  the  enduriog  power  of  literature,  that 
wc  arc  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  nine- 
teen centuries,  denvinff  our  knowledge  from 
the  written  legacies  he  oequeathed  to  future 
generations. 

The  Romans  carved  their  name  in  indelible 
traces  oyer  the  face  of  the  island.  Huge 
entrenched  camps,  surrounded  with  ramparts 
of  earth,  were  erected  in  every  commanding 
position,  and  their  enduring  qualities  are  so  , 
great,  that  many  of  them  are  even  now  in  ! 
existence,  testifying  to  the  power  and  the 
cixilization  of  the  conquerors^  From  these 
camps  roads  were  carried  over  hills,  streams,  and  torrents,  and  through 
deep  valleys  and  treacherous  marshes,  as  neariy  in  straight  lines 
as  circnmsfances  would  permit ;  manv  of  them  are  used  at  this  distance 
of  time.  Beautiful  villas  were  erected,  with  their  entire  suite  of  rooms ; 
these  are  also  frequently  brought  to  light,  and  the  elegance  of  their 
mosaics,  and  the  beauty  of  their  adornments,  render  them  a  rare  prize 
to  the  antiquary  and  the  archsologist. 
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In  order  to  protect  England  from  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who  were 
never  subdued  oy  the  Romans,  the  Emperor  Adrian  erected  a  strong 
rampart  of  earth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway  Frith ;  but 
this  Dein^  found  insufficient  for  its  purpose,  Antoninus  Pius  constructed  a 
second  line  of  defences  from  the  Irith  of  Forth  to  that  of  the  Clyde. 

The  invincible  Picts  and  Scots  laughed  at  the  earthen  ramparts  of 
the  lordlv  Roman,  and  continued  their  incursions.  The  Emperor  Severus 
then  undertook  and  carried  out  that  splendid  work,  a  wall  of  cemented 
stone,  sixty-eight  miles  long,  twelve  feet  high,  and  eight  thick,  whose 
traces  still  remain  to  testify  our  ancient  history. 

The  departure  of  the  Romans,  with  other  incidents  of  their  occupation, 
will  be  detailed  in  future  paragraphs. 
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CiBSAB's  Stakdabd-Beabxr. — ^B.C.  6i. 

When  Julius  Caesar  prepared  to  land  his  troops  in 
Britain,  August  26th,  54,  b.  c,  he  found  the  warriors 
of  the  nation  he  came  to  invade  strongly  posted  at 
the  part  of  the  country  where  Deal  now  stands.  The 
Britons  were  mostly  in  chariots  armed  with  scythes, 
which  they  managed  with  such  dexterity  as  for  a 
time  to  inspire  terror  in  the  minds  of  even  the  brave 
tenth  legion. 

The  standard-bearer,  seeing  the  hesitation,  first  invoking 
the  divine  protection,  seized  the  eagle  and  plunged  into 
the  sea,  crying  aloud,  "  Follow  me,  my  fellow-coun- 
trymen, unless  you  will  betray  the  Roman  eagle  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy;  for  my  part  I  am  determined 
to  discbarge  my  duty  to  Caesar  and  the  Commonwealth." 

All  who  heard  this  sjjeech  and  witnessed  the  bravery 
of  the  speaker,  plunged  into  the  sea  and  advanced  to  the 
shore,  where,  after  a  severe  battle,  the  natives  were 
defeated,  and  the  whole  Roman  army  landed. 


Cabactacus. — ^A.D.  52. 

Prom  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  to  that  of  Claudius,  little  appears 
to  have  been  done  to  secure  the  submission 
of  the  Britons,  but  the  latter  Emperor  having 
heard  tliat  his  legions  were  much  harassed 
by  a  British  Prince,  named  Caractacus,  re- 
solved to  command  his  army  in  person. 

He  came  to  Britain,  ancf  after  remaining 
some  time  returned  to  Rome,  leaving  his 
soldiers  under  the  orders  of  Vespasian, 
who  afterwards  became  a  Roman  Emperor, 
and  wliose  son  Titus,  the  conqueror  of 
Jerusalem,  and  successor  to  his  father  in  the 
imperial  dignity,  fought  as  a  private  soldier 
in  Britain. 

Caractacus  drew  his  army  together  at  a  place  called  Caer-Caradoc,  in 
Shropshire,  and  awaited  the  Roman  onslauj^ht.  But  being  defeated,  he 
fell  into  the  conuueror's  hands,  and  was  sent  captive  to  Rome.  His 
fame  had  preceded  him,  and  when  he  made  his  public  entry  the  whole 
city  came  forth  to  see  the  brave  barbarian,  who  for  so  many  years  had 
hurled  scorn  and  defiance  at  the  imperial  legions. 

The  British  Prince,  laden  with  fetters,  wjJked  with  a  stately  step,  but 
his  brothers,  wife,  and  daughter,  melted  into  tears. 

On  bein^  questioned  by  Claudius,  he  exclaimed,  "Alas!  is  it  possible 
that  a  people  possessed  of  such  magnificence  at  home  should  covet  my 
humble  cottage  in  Britain." 
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Qaudins,  to  his  honour,  received  his  noble  captive  enemy  spracionsly, 
restored  him  to  the  liberty  he  pined  for,  and,  it  is  said,  invested  him  with 
a  princely  authority  over  a  considerable  part  of  Britain. 

BOADICEA. — A.D.   61. 

This  famous  heroine  was  Queen  of  the  Iceni,  a  people  who  inhabited 
that  part  of  our  island  now  cseJled  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge, 
and   Huntin^on. 

She  was,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  taken  and  scourged  by  the  Roman 
soldiers.  In  a  few  days,  her  wrongs  being  made  known,  she  found 
herself  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  and  was  for  some  time  enabled 
to  set  the  Roman  power  at  defiance.  # 

She  destroyed  their  colonies  at  Chester,  St.  Albans,  and  London,  and 
after  killing  70,000  of  her  enemies,  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  latter  city. 

It  is  said  her  army  consisted  of  230,000 
warriors.  Suetonius,  the  Roman  general,  collected 
about  10,000  picked  men,  and  advanced  to  the 
shock.  When  the  Britons  observed  the  approach 
of  their  enemies,  Boadicea,  clad  in  royal  robes, 
holding  a  spear  in  her  right  hand,  her  long  yellow 
locks  floating  in  the  wind,  rode  through  her 
army  exhorting  and  encouraging  her  warriors. 

A  most  furious  encounter  followed,  but 
although  the  heroic  Queen  did  all  that  lay  in  her 
power  to  woo  victory  to  her  standar^,  her  undia 
ciplined  troops  coula  not  resist  the  well  trained 
valour  of  their  Roman  enemies,  and  after  the 
slaughter  of  80,000  Britons,  she  was  defeated, 
when,  unable  to  survive  her  disgrace,  she  put  an  boadicba. 

end  to  her  life  by  poison.    The  scene  of  this  engagement  was  near 
King's  Cross,  and  the  locality  is  to  this  day  known  as  Battle  Bridge. 

The  Colony  of  Bbittant.— a,d.  388. 

Maximus,  a  Roman  oflBcer,  having  united  himself  in  marriage  to  a 
British  Princess,  and  having  been  appointed  to  tlie  command  of  the 
legions  in  Britain,  aspired  to  the  imperial  dignity.  The  Emperor  Gratian 
associated  with  himself  Theodosius,  a  military  oflBcer  of  great  distinction, 
in  the  government  of  the  empire,  and  Maximus  choosing  to  fancy  he  was 
neglected  in  this  arranffement,  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  in  Britain. 
Not  contented  with  this,  he  carried  an  army  of  Bntons  into  Gaul, 
and  meeting  Gratian  near  Lyons,  defeated  and  slew  him  in  a  desperate 
engagement. 

Maximus,  inflated  with  success,  declared  his  son  Victor  partner  in  the 
government,  and  advanced,  as  he  hoped,  to  further  conquests.  He  had 
nenetrated  to  Italy,  when  Theodosius  fought  with  and  conquered  him. 
Maximus  was  put  to  death. 
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Th§  onliappy  Britons  who  had  followed  his  fortones  were  now  in 
a  wretched  condition;  they  found  themselves  in  a  foreign  country, 
without  a  leader  to  conduct  them  or  sliips  to  carry  them  home.   In  their 

distress  they  directed 
their    march    to    the 
J    ,  .     north-west    shore    of 
'' '  France,  with  the  hope 

of  finding  passage  to 
AFciBiTT  BKiTisH  CAFOB.  Comwall.  In  this  they 

were,  however,  disappointed,  but  having  met  with  a  kind  reception  from 
the  Bels^  who  inhabited  those  parts,  they  settled  there,  and  never 
returned  to  their  native  land.  Their  number  was  veiy  considerable^ 
and  they  gave  the  name  of  Brittany  to  the  country. 

DePA-RTTTRB  of  the  IlOMANS. — ^A.D.  449. 

The  Goths,  under  Attila,  were  approaching  the  centre  of  the  empire, 
and  all  the  legionaries  were  recalled  to  give  strength  to  Rome. 

It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Homan  conquerors  to  render  the  inha- 
bitants of  Britain  as  effeminate  and  unwarlike  as  possible ;  no  sooner 
were  they  left  to  their  own  resources  than  the  Picts  and  Scots  poured 
into  the  country,  carrying  fire  and  sword  wherever  they  appeared. 

The  departure  of  the  Romans  was  regarded  as  a  public  cakroity,  and 
the  Britons  having  met  in  solemn  council,  resolved  to  address  themselves 
to  (Etius,  tiie  Roman  prefect  of  Gaul,  a  very  brave  and  renowned 
general.    The  letter  ran  thus : — 

"TO  <BTIUS,  THBICE  CONSirL,.THE  GROAHS  OP  THl  BRITONS. 

**  The  barbarians  drive  us  into  the  sea,  the  sea  throws  us  hack  to  the 
barbarians ;  so  that  we  have  nothing  left  us  bui  the  wretched  choice  of 
being  either  drowned  or  butchered." 

All  their  passionate  entreaties  were  in  vain.  (Etius  might  pity,  but 
could  not  assist  them ;  and  in  their  distress  they  called  m  the  aid  of 
some  Saxons,  who  had  been  committing  ravages  on  the  southern  coasts, 
under  the  leadership  of  Hengist. 

The  ambassadors  were  successful  in  their  application,  and  the  Saxons 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Britons. 

Hengist  and  Horsa..— a.d.  449. 

After  repelling  the  invasion  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  Hengist,  finding 
the  country  pleasant  to  live  in,  inform ed  the  King,  Vortigem,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  send  to  Germany  for  assistance. 

The  Saxons  soon,  however,  threw  off  the  mask  of  friendship,  and 
attacked  the  Britons  with  the  view  of  making  themselves  masters  of 
the  country.  Vortimer,  the  heroic  son  of  Vortigem,  raised  an  army, 
and  fought  many  battles  with  the -invaders,  in  one  of  which  it  is  recorded 
that  he  pulled  up  a  tree  by  its  roots,  and  with  it  killed  the  Saxon  chief 
Uorsa. 
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An  ancient  historian  relates  the  followingr  anecdote: 

"  Hengist  having  been  defeated  by  the  JSritons,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Yorticem  entreating  for  peace.  The  King  invited  the  strangers  to  a 
finenoiy  feast,  where  the  treaty  could  be  considered. 

"  Hengbt  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  but  secretly  desired  his 
chieftains  to  carry  their  snort  Saxon  swords  beneath  their  garments. 

"  All  proceeded  pleasantly,  until  Hen^st  exelaimed,  *  l/nsheath  your 
daggers,  when  every  Briton  present,  with  the  exception  of  Vortigem, 
was  slain." 

In  order  to  free  their  beloved  King  from  captivity,  the  Britons 
consented  to  invest  the  Saxon  leader  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
coonries  of  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Middlesex,  and  thus  the  invaders 
obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  the  island.    Hengist  died  aj>.  488. 
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The  Heptabcht. 

»KOM  A.D.  457  TO  A.D.  827. 

The  Saxons,  whom  the  unhappy  Britons  had  called  to  their  assistance, 
no  sooner  becune  aware  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  unwarlike 
nature  of  the  inhabitants,  than  their  acts  expressed  an  unwillingness  to 
leave  the  conntry.  Thev  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Picts,  and  com- 
menced a  quarrel  with  the  Britons  about  the  promised  rewards.  A 
long  and  cruel  war  ensued,  and  Horsa  being  killed  in  an  action  near 
ABesford,  his  brother  Hengisi  assumed  the  title  and  dignity  of  King, 
and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Kekt,  a.d.  457. 

Encouraged  by  tfiis  success  of  his  countrymen,  a  chief,  by  name 
(Ella,  came  over  to  tnir  his  fortune,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  warlike 
attendants,  and  the  Britons  giving  way,  these  Saxons  established  the 
kingdom  of  South  Saxons,  a.d.  490,  mcluding  the  present  counties  of 
Sussex  and  Surrey. 

About  this  time  Cerdic  arrived,  and  landing  in  the  west,  waged  war 
aeainst  the  natives  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Other  bodies 
^  Saxons  coming  to  his  assistance,  he  was  enabled  to  found  the 
kingdom  of  Wessbx,  embracing  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  Wilts,  Dorset, 
Somerset,  and  Devon,  a.d  ,  519.  It  was  against  this  colony  of  Ger- 
mans that  the  celebrated  King  Arthur  waged  such  long  and  inveterate 
war.  We  have  in  vinn  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  connected  account  of 
hb  life,  but  his  acta  are  so  involved  in  fable,  that  nothing  to  be  depended 
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apNon  can  be  imported  into  this  work.  There  is,  however,  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  among  the  Western  Britons,  there  existed  a 
brave  and  virtuous  Fnnoe  of  tus  name,  who  gained  many  victories  over 
the  Saxons,  and  for  forty  years  inflicted  severe  damage  and  defeat 
upon  them. 

The  East  Saxovs  (Essex,  Middlesex,  and  part  of  Herts)  were  settled 
in  England  under  Erkenwin,  a.d.,  527. 

East  Akglia  (Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge)  was  founded  by 
JJffa,  A.D.  575 ; 

Mercia  (Cheshire,  Stafford,  Derby,  Worcester,  Warwick,  Gloucester, 
Shropshire,  Hereford,  Oxford,  Bedford,  Bucks,  Huntingdon,  North- 
ampton, Rutland,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  part  of  Wales) 
by  Creda,  585,  a.d. 

One  of  the  earliest  colonies  of  Saxons  who  came  to  this  country, 
established  themselves  in  the  north ;  bat  it  was  Ida,  in  547,  a.d.,  who 
arrived  off  Flamborough  Head,  with  fifty  galleys,  and  established  the 
kingdom  of  Noethumb&ia  (Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham, 
Westmoreland,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Scotland,  to  the  Clyde). 

Thus  the  Saxon  Hepta&cht  (or  seven  kingdoms)  was  completed. 

Of  the  Kines  of  the  Heptarchical  States,  it  is  necessary  to  say  but 
little  here.  Tne  Princes  who  reigned  over  the  West  Saxons,  mw  in 
power,  and  carried  on  constant  war  with  the  other  kingdoms,  wnich  in 
the  end  came  to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  one  monarch,  Egbert, 
King  of  Wessex,  a.d.  827. 

COVYEBSION  TO  ChAISTIAITITY.— A.D.   590. 

Gregory  the  Great  was  one  day  passing  through  the  Roman  Forum, 
soon  after  the  merchants  had  set  out  the  various  wares  they  had  brought 
with  them  for  sale,  when  he  observed  a  number  of  young  men,  with 
fair  complexions,  of  fine  air  and  beautiful  faces,  who  were  to  be  sold  for 
slaves.  Being  struck  with  their  appearance,  Gregory  inquired  from 
whence  they  came,  and  was  told  they  were  from  Deira,  m  the  island  of 
the  Angles.  He  then  asked  if  the  people  of  that  land  were  Christians 
or  Paeans,  and  being  told  they  were  Pagans,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Woe  is 
me,  tnat  men  so  amiable  in  their  external  appearance,  should  be  desti- 
tute of  the  grace  of  God  in  their  souls.  Tney  would  not  be  Angles, 
but  angels,  if  they  were  Christians  —  Non  Angii  sed  Angeli  si 
CAristiani"  He  immediately  applied  to  the  Pope— for  it  was  before  he 
had  himself  been  elected  to  the  papal  dignity — and  earnestly  entreated 
him  to  send  missionaries  into  England,  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the 
people  to  Christianity. 

Ethelbebt  Ain)  the  Missionabies.— a.d.  604*. 

Greeory  despatched  St.  Augustine  as  a  missionary  to  England,  who, 
on  landing,  sent  ambassadors  to  Ethelbert  King  of  Kent,  apprising  him  of 
his  object.  The  King  returned  for  answer,  that  he  could  not,  without 
further  consideration,  abandon  the  religion  in  which  he   had   been 
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educated,  but,  as  his  visitors  had  come  so  far  on  a  friendlj  errand,  he 
would  assign  them  the  city  of  Canterborf  for  a  residence. 

Jht  missionaries,  armed  with  the  royal  licence,  entered  Ganterbniy 
in  s(demn  prooession,  canring  before  them  a  picture  of  Christ.on  a  silver 
cross,  and  singing  this  nymn,  "  We  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord,  of  Thy 
mercv,  let  Thy  wrath  and  anger  be  turned  awa^  from  this  city,  and  from 
Thvholy  place,  for  we  have  sinned.  Hallelujah!"  In  a  short  time, 
Etoelbert  and  preat  numbers  of  his  subjects  became  Christians,  and 
Augustine  baptized  no  fewer  than  10,000  persons  on  one  Christmas  day. 

Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  was  converted  immediately  after- 
wards, and,  to  prove  his  sincerity,  he  pulled  down  the  Temple  of  Apollo, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Westminster  Abbey.  Bebert 
established  a  bishop's  see  in  London. 

Antiquity  op  the  English  Chubch. 
Although  St.  Augustine  came  to  Britain  as  a  missionary,  696,  a.d., 
we  know  that  a  Christian  Church  existed  here  long  before  that  time. 
Tertullian,  writing  about  209,  a.d.,  af&rms,  that  "  those  parts  of  Britain 
into  which  the  Roman  arms  had  not  penetrated,  were  become  subject  to 
Christ."  Eusebius  tells  us  that  the  Apostles  had  preached  with  success 
in  many  countries,  "  and  to  those  which  are  called  the  British  Islands." 
St.  Paul,  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothv,  speaks  of  Claudia,  who  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  British  lady.  Tne  martyrdom  of  St.  Alban, 
during  the  persecution  under  Dioclesian,  took  place  a.d.,  286.  A  duly 
constituted  Church  existed  in  Britain  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  for  three  British  Bishops  were  summoned  by  that  Emperor  to 
attend  the  Council  of  Aries,  a.d.,  314.  The  arrival  of  the  Saxons 
checked  the  growth  of  Christianity,  and  the  mission  of  St.  Augustine 
was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  converting  those  heathens. 

Ina,  Kino  op  Wbssbx. — ^a.d.  718. 

The  richest  kin^om  established  bv  the  Saxons,  in  England,  was 
Wessex,  or  that  division  now  called  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  Wiltshire, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Devon.  King  Ina  was  one  of  its  most  powerful 
and  fortunate  Sovereigns.  He  rebuilt  the  abbey  at  Glastonbury,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  magniBcent  cathedral  at  Wells. 

After  a  busy  and  useful  reign  of  thirty-seven  vears,  ^ 
it  happened  that  he  travelled  with  his  excellent  Queen 
to  one  of  his  roj^al  castles,  where  a  splendid  banquet 
was  prepared  with  all  the   magnificence    of  Saxon 
profusion. 

The  repast  ended,  Ina  left  the  place,  when  a  rustic, 
by  the  (Queen's  orders,  strewed  the  floors  with  filth 
mH  rubbish,  and  placed  a  litter  of  pigs  on  the  couch 
the  King  had  occupied.     Before  they  had  advanced    "^^o*  "»©. 
far  on  their  road,  the  Queen  desired  to  return  to  the   castle;  her 
hnsl»nd  acceded  to  her  request,  but,  on  seeing  the  state  of  the  place, 
^  angrily  demanded  the  cause. 
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"Mj  lord  and  husband,"  she  answered,  "tLis  is  not,  indeed,  the 
noisy  lularit j  of  yesterday ;  here  are  no  brilliant  hangings,  no  flattery 
and  no  parasites ;  here  are  no  tables  bom6  down  with  silver  vessels,  no 
exouisite  delicacies  to  delight  the  palate ;  ail  are  gone  like  the  smoke 
and  the  wind.  Have  they  not  already  passed  into  nothingness?  And 
should  we  not  feel  ashamed  who  covet  them  so  mnch  P  for  we  shall  be  as 
transient.  Are  we  not  like  a  river>  running  heedless  and  headlong  to 
the  ocean  of  eternity  ?  Think  how  disgusting  those  things  become  of 
which  we  are  so  enamoured.  Here  wb  may  see  what  our  own  pampered 
bodies  will  bec(Hne.  Ah  i  my  King,  let  us  reflect  that  the  greater  we 
have  been,  the  more  alarmed  should  we  be,  for  the  greater  will  be  the 
punishment  of  our  misconduct." 

The  singularity  of  this  incident  is  said  to  have  had  such  an  effect  on 
the  mind  of  Ina  that  he  resigned  his  crown,  and  retired  to  Bjome, 
where  he  subsisted,  during  the  remainder  of  his  days,  by  the  labour  of 
his  hands. 


Leabninq  and  Leabnzd  Men  nr  the  Eajujeb  Saxon  Pebiod. — 
AJ>.  449  TO  80Q. 

On  the  first  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  we  seek  in  vain 
either  for  traces  of  learning  or  men  of  genius ;  their  whole  time  was 
occupied  in  piratical  incursions ;  and,  if  the  songs  or  heroic  chants  of 
their  Scalds  can  be  received  as  an  evidence  of  learning,  it  was  the  only 
branch  of  science  at  ail  regarded  ;  these  songs  were  solely  used  to  cele- 
brate some  cruel  fray,  or  to  excite  warriors  to  emulate  the  barbarous 
deeds  of  others. 

The  only  author  of  the  sixth  century,  whose  works  have  been  handed 
down  to  us,  is  Gildas,  a  native  British  historian.  His  History  of  Britain 
is,  however,  only  valuable  for  its  antiquity  and  the  absence  of  more 
reliable  information. 

The  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  Christianity,  under  Ethelbert  and 
Sebert,  gave  a  considerable  impulse  to  learning.  Among  the  earliest 
sages  of  England  was  Aldkelm,  who  received  his  education  in  a  college 
at  Malmesbury,  and  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Sherborne.  He  tra- 
velled over  the  continent,  and  studied  at  Rome.  He  was  a  poet ;  and 
observing  how  backward  his  countrymen  were  to  listen  to  grave  instruc- 
tion, he  composed  a  number  of  little  poems,  which  he  sung  to  them, 
after  mass,  to  very  sweet  tunes.  Augustine  had,  on  his  arrival,  estab- 
h'shed  a  college  at  Canterbury,  which,  under  his  successor,  Theodore, 
grew  to  great  distinction,  and  possessed,  for  the  period,  a  remark- 
ably gooa  library.  Before  the  arrival  of  Augustine,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  there  was  a  single  book  in  all  Britain ;  and  the  di£Bculty  of  pro- 
curing them  was  so  great  two  hundred  years  later,  that  Alfred  gave 
Abbot  Benedict  Biscop  an  estate  of  eight  hides  of  land  for  a  work  on 
geography. 

By  far  the  most  learned  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  the  Venerable 
Bede,  who  flourished  at  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  and  the  beginning 
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of  the  eighth  centuries.  Although  he  never  attained  a  higher  position 
than  that  of  a  simple  monk  of  the  monastery  of  Jarrow,  he  was  the 
^reat  Inminarj  of  the  Christian  world  at  that  period.  In  1612  an  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was  printed  at  Cologne,  consisting  of  eight  volumes, 
and  containing  essays  on  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  subjects. 

The  ravages  of  the  Danes  interfered  much  with  the  advancement  of 
learning;  tney  destroyed  the  colleges,  burnt  the  libraries,  and  mas- 
sacred the  monks  and  professors. 

Aleuinus  flourished  m  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  and  was  very 
famed  for  his  senius.  He  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Charlemagne,  who 
contracted  sucm  a  love  for  him,  that  he  maintained  him  in  great  honour 
manv  years  as  his  preceptor. 

The  only  sciences  studied  at  this  age  were  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic, 
music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy. 

Saxon  Mannbbs  and  Customs. 

Courage  was  deemed  a  necessary  possession  by  all  persons,  and  it  was 
the  custom  of  Saxon  parents  to  appoint  a  certain  day,  when  the  friends 
of  the  family  being  present,  the  father  placed 
his  infant  son  on  the  slanting  roof  of  his 
house.  If  the  child  cried,  or  appeared  to  be 
fearful  of  falling,  the  spectators  mourned,  and 
prophesied  that  he  would  grow  up  a  coward ; 
out  if  he  clung  boldly  to  the  thatch,  and  did 
not  cry,  tliey  were  transported  with  joy, 
and  pronounced  that  he  would  prove  a  great 
hero. 

To  teach  a  child  to  read  was  thought  an 
effeminacy,  and  the  youth  of  England  were 
tramed  alone  to  hunting  and  martim  exercises. 
When  Alfred  the  Great  was  twelve  years  old, 
neither    he    nor    either   of    his  three  elder 

brothers  oould  read  one  word  of  their  native  ..^ 

language.    It  is  told  as  one  of  the  greatest  baxon  house. 

changes  effected  by  this  King,  that  his  youngest  son  was  taught  to  read 
before  he  knew  how  to  hunt. 

Previously  to  commencing  war,  the  Saxons  procured  by  stratagem 
one  of  the  enemy's  soldiers,  and  compelled  him  to  engage  in  single 
combat  with  one  of  their  own  people,  each  armed  after  the  manner  of 
his  country,  and,  from  the  event  of  the  duel,  they  drew  a  presage  of 
their  proliable  victory  or  defeat. 

They  were  proud  of  long  flowing  locks,  and  one  of  the  severest  punish- 
ments that  could  be  inflicted  was  cutting  the  hair  short. 

Their  dress  consisted  of  a  linen  shirt ;  a  tunic  cut  to  the  shape  of  the 
body,  extending  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  sometimes  with  sleeves  and 
sometimes  without ;  breeches  of  woollen  cloth  reached  to  the  knee,  and 
were  fastened  by  a  belt  worn  round  the  waist.  Their  feet  were  covered 
with  shoes,  the  sole  of  wood  and  the  upper  part  of  leather. 
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Their  uppormost  garment  was  a  mantle  of  white  or  Une  doth,  square, 
and  lined,  and  so  fonned  that  when  put  on  the  shoulders  it  reached 
to  the  feet  before  and  behind,  but  hardly  to  the  knees  on  each  side. 

Bracelets  and  chains  of  gold  or  silver  adorned  their  persons. 

Saxon  Mode  op  Tkial. 

The  great  power  of  the  clergy  induced  them  to  urge  upon  accused 
persons  the  oesirability  of  appealing  to  Heaven  to  demonstrate  their 
guilt  or  innocence.  Yarious  modes  were  adopted,  but  the  following  six 
were  most  commonly  used: — ^The  iudicial  combat — the  ordeal  of  the 
cross — the  ordeal  of  the  corsned — tne  ordeal  of  cold  water — ^the  ordeal 
o(  hot  water — ^the  ordeal  of  hot  iron. 

As  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  these  trials  were  conducted, 
we  will  give  the  ordeals  of  cold  water  and  of  hot  iron.  The 
accused  person  having  performed  some  ri^rous  acts  of  devotion, 
fasted  for  three  davs,  and  at  the  appointed  time  was  publicly 
conducted  to  the  church,  where  the  priest  said  mass,  and  before 
allowing  the  accused  to  communicate,  thus  addressed  him : — "  I 
adjure  thee,  0  man,  by  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  by  the 
true  Christianity  which  you  profess,  by  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God, 
by  the  Holy  Tnnity,  by  the  Holy  Gospels,  and  by  all  the  Holy  relics  in 
this  Church,  that  you  do  not  presume  to  communicate  or  approach  this 
holy  altar,  if  you  have  committed  this  crime,  consented  to  it,  or  know 
'who  committed  it."  If  the  prisoner  did  not  confess,  the  priest  gave  him 
the  communion,  saybg :  "  Let  this  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  received  "by  you  as  a  probation  this  day."  The  congregation 
then  moved  in  procession  to  the  pool,  where  having  arrived,  the  priest 
gave  the  accused  a  drink  of  holv  water,  saying :  "Let  this  holy  wat«r 
be  a  probation  to  thee  this  day.  The  priest  then  repeated  a  long  and 
fervent  prayer  over  the  pool,  adjuring  it  by  everything  divine,  to  reject 
the  personif  he  were  guilty,  or  to  receive  him  into  its  bosom  if  innocent. 
The  prisoner  was  next  stripped  naked,  and  his  arms  and  legs  having 
been  tied  with  strong  cords,  he  was  thrown  into  the  water,  n  he  sank 
to  a  certain  depth,  he  was  dragged  out,  and  declared  innocent;  but  if 
he  floated  upon  the  surface,  he  was  pronounced  guilty,  and  made  to 
BuJfer  the  punishment  awarded  by  the  laws  for  the  crime  he  had  com- 
mitted. The  religions  preparations  for  the  ordeal  of  hot  iron  were  the 
same  as  those  we  Imve  alreaay  described ;  and  all  being  ready,  a  ball  of  iron 
having  been  made  red-hot,  was  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  church,  llie 
prisoner  having  crossed  himself  and  sprinkled  his  hand  with  holy 
water,  took  'the  iron  in  his  palm  and  carried  it  to  a  distance  of  nine 
feet ;  his  hand  was  then  sealed  up  in  a  clean  linen  bag  for  three  days, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  bandage  was  loosened  in  the  presence 
of  a  jury  of  twenty-four  persons.  If  anv  signs  of  burning  appeared, 
the  accused  was  found  guilty,  and  sufferea  punishment.  If  not^  oe  was 
acquitted.  The  other  wav  of  performing  this  ordeal  was  by  making 
the  accused  walk  blindfolded  and  bare-footed  over  nine  hot  plough^ 
shares  placed  at  certain  distances.  If  he  did  this  without  being  burnt, 
he*  was  pronounced  innocent. 


THE   ANGLO-SAXON   DYNASTY. 

FROM    A.D.    827    TO    A.D.     1066. 

EGBERT. 


Egbert  arriyed  among  the  West  Saxons  in  801,  and  took  possession 

of  the  throne.  Sussex,  was  even  then 
annexed  to  Wessex,  East  Anglia, 
Kent,  and  the  East  Saxons  to  Mercia, 
so  that  there  remained  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy but  three  kingdoms,  Wessex, 
Hercia,  and  Northumberland.  It 
seems  that  Egbert  was  employed  in 
subduing  the  British  chieftains  in 
core  OP  TOBiBT.  ComwaU,    when   Bemulf,  King  of 

Ifercia,  taking  advantage  of  his  nei  ^hour's  distress,  invaded  his 
territories,  l^bert  met  the  invader  at  Wilton,  and  defeated  him  with 
great  slaughter:  he  then  marched  into  Mercia,  and  was  everywhere 
received  as  a  deliverer.  In  four  years  from  the  commencement  of 
this  war  the  whole  of  England  south  of  the  Humber  acknowled^d  the 
Kin^  of  Wessex  for  Sovereign;  but  his  ambition  carried  him  still 
farther,  and  he  determined  to  add  Northumbria  to  his  other  possessions. 
The  chiefs  of  that  state,  finding  it  impossible  to  resist  so  powerful  an 
invader,  made  their  submission,  and  thus  was  the  whole  of  the  Heptarchy 
subdued.  Egbert  now  resolved  to  conquer  Wales,  and  had  almost 
succeeded,  when  he  heard  that  new  and  formidable  enemies  had  made 
their  appearance.  These  were  the  Danes,  who  landed  on  the  coasts 
of  Dorsetshire.  The  King  hastened  to  meet  them,  when  a  great  but 
indecisive  battle  ensued.  In  the  year  836,  the  Danes  again  landed,  but 
were  totally  defeated  by  Egbert,  who  closed  his  glorious  career  in  the 
same  year. 

c 
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ETHELWOLF.— A.D.  836. 

Ethelwolp,  son  of  Egbert,  succeeded,  and  his  reign  of  twenty-one  years 
was  marked  by  the  increasing  encroachments  of  the  Danes,  who  not  only 
took  and  plundered  the  cities  of  London  and  Canterbury,  but  founded  a 
permanent  settlement  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  In  the  year  854,  Ethelwolf, 
accompanied  by  his  youngest  son,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  on  which 
occasion  the  future  Alfred  the  Great  was  anointed  by  the  Pope.  On 
returning  to  his  kingdom  Ethelwolf  found  that  his  son  Etheloald  had 
resoked  upon  dethroning  him,  and  to  avoid  open  war  was  compelled 
to  associate  his  rebel  son  with  him  in  the  government.  This  King  died 
shortly  afterwards. 

BiKTH  AND  Education  op  Alfked. — a.d.  849. 

This  great  King  was  the  fourth  son  of  King  Ethelwolf  and  his  Queen 
Osberga.  He  was  bom  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  and  it  would  appear 
that  he  lost  his  mother  at  a  very  early  age.  His  beauty,  wit,  and  play- 
fulness endeared  him  to  his  father,  and  in  his  fifth  year  he  was  sent  with  a 
numerous  retinue  to  be  blessed  by  the  Pope  at  Bome.  Again,  when 
Ethelwolf,  at  a  later  period  made  a  pilgrimage  t«  that  city,  he  selected 
Alfred  for  his  companion. 

It  is  recorded  that  his  step-mother,  Judith,  a  lady  of  much  beauty  and 
learning,  on  one  occasion  held  up  to  the  view  of  her  children  a  Saxon 

rBm  beautifully  written  and  illuminated,  which  she  ojffered  as  a  present 
the  first  who  could  read  it.  Alfred's  emulation  was  excited ;  he  ran 
to  his  roaster,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  entreated  that  he  might  be 
taught  to  read.  He  applied  himself  so  diligently,  that  he  was  soon  able 
to  claim  the  prize. 


ETHELBALD.— A.D.  857. 
The  only  recorded  action  of  this  monarch,  is  his  marriage  with  his 
mother-in-law  Judith,  from  whom  he  was  separated  on  the  remonstrance 
of  Swithin,  Bishop  of  Winchester.    He  reigned  three  years. 


ETHELBERT.— A.D.  860. 


OOIK  OV  BTHSLBBXT. 


Dttrtno  his  short  reign  of  six  years,  the  Danes  became  so  daring  and 
powerful,  that  the  King  consented  to  pay  them  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
disoontinue  their  ravages. 
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ETHELRED.— A.D.  866. 

AiroTHER  son  of  Ethelwolf  succeeded,  and  now  the  Danes  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  took  the  city  of  York,  and  marching  into 
the  midland  district  seized  Nottingham.  Etheked,  and  his  youn^r 
brother  Alfred  advanced  against  these  merciless  invaders  and  oompeiled 
them  for  a  time  to  retire  to  the  north.  After  resting  a  whole  year 
in  and  about  York,  the  Danes  again  directed  their  march  southward,  and 
entered  East  Anglia.  The  inhabitants,  under  their  Prince,  Edmund, 
made  an  heroic  but  useless  resistance ;  they  were  overpowered,  and 
their  leader  was  cruel W  slain  at  a  place  which  has  ever  since  retained  the 
name  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  in  Suffolk.  Encouraged  by  this  success 
the  stran^rs  advanced  to  Reading,  when  Ethelred  fearing  for  the  safety 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  summoned  all  his  vassals  to  his  standard,  but 
many  of  then),  taking  advantage  of  his  distress  to  regain  their  independ- 
ence, refused  to  comply  with  his  demands.  Not,  however,  dispiritea,  the 
King  marched  at  the  head  of  the  West  Saxons  against  the  Danes,  and 
during  the  year  871,  fought  five  pitched  battles,  in  the  last  of  which  he 
was  mortally  wounded. 


ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 


Boni84BA.9..  AMseuded  the  throne  871.   DiedML   Buried  at  Winchester. 
8UM1CABT. 

Fbw  Monarchs  have  commenced  their  reign  under  such  desperate  cir- 
cumstances as  the  Prince  whose 
name  heads  tliis  para^^aph.  The 
Danes,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years 
had  ravaged  the  fair  plains  of  Eng- 
land, leaving  behind  them  nau^t 
bnt  niins^  and  blood,  and  de- 
ttmctioiL 

TJp  to  this  time  they  had  not 
•erionsly  attacked  the  patrimonial  conr  o»  alimd. 

c  2 
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[A.D.  871. 

lands,  bnt  now,  feeling  confident  in  their  strength,  they  advanced  into 
Wessex,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  King.  Within  a  month  ol 
his  accession,  Alfred  fought  a  great  battle  at  Wilton,  in  which  he  was  de- 
feated, but  the  slaughter  was  so  enormous  on  both  sides,  that  a  kind 
of  armistice  was  tacitly  agreed  upon.  This  was  observed  by  the 
Danes  only  so  long  as  they  were  powerless,  for,  their  strength  recruited, 
they  continued  the  war,  and  by  877  had  over-run  Wessex  as  far  as 
Exeter.  But  a  momentary  gleam  of  success 
shone  over  the  English  arms,  for  Alfred 
suddenly  collected  a  fleet  and  an  army,  and. 
blockading  his  enemies  in  their  newly 
captured  city,  forced  them  to  surrender^  J  a  ^ 
the  following  year  they  seized  upon  Cliijmeft-  \ 
ham,  a  royal  town,  when  Alfred  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  and  hide  among  the  forests 
and  morasses  of  Somersetshire.  It  was  at 
thb  time  that  he  was  upbraided  for  his  . 
idleness,  by  the  wife  of  the  lieat-herd  who 
bad  charitably  given  him  shelter. 
During  the  period  of  his  hiding,  Alfred  was  not  really  idle ;  he  chose 
a  convenient  spot  at  the  meeting  of  the  waters  of  the  rivers  Parrett  and 
Thone  in  Somersetshire,  where  be  erected  a  small  fort,  and  collected  a 
few  of  the  most  trusted  and  determined  of  his  adlierents.  In  this  place, 
which  he  called  (Ethelingey,  or  the  Isle  of  the  Nobles,  he  continued 
four  m out  lis,  m:ikiug  frequent  excursions  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
food  and  inJormatioQ. 

Now  the  Danes  had  a  standard,  csiHed  S^q/^gn 
or  tAe  Raven,  which  they  regarded  ^th  superstitious 
veneration.  Oddune,  Earl  of  Devon,  having  met  a 
party  of  the  invaders,  killed  their  leader  and  captured 
the  magic  standard.  This  being  related  to  Alfred, 
he  was  encouraged  to  send  out  messengers  requiring 
all  his  countrymen  to  meet  in  Selwood  Forest.  But 
previously  to  commencing  war,  he  visited  the  Danish 
camp,  near  Chippenham,  m  the  disguise  of-  a  mins- 
trel, when  finding  the  enemy  given  up  to  riot  and  . 
,^ ,    „,„,     debauchery,  he  believed  the  moment  of  attack  had 

ALTSBD'l  JEWEL  .       ,        •" 

FOUND  AT  ATHELITET    aTTlVea. 

The  Danes  were  astonished  to  see  the  English  advancing  under  their 
beloved  King,  and  Alfred  not  allowing  them  time  to  prepare  for  an 
attack,  fell  upon  and  totally  defeated  them.  The  Danish  commander 
Guthrum,  andf  the  rest  of  his  army  having  surrendered,  the  generous 
and  politic  Alfred  proposed  that  they  should  become  Christians,  and 
join  with  him  in  repelling  any  future  invasion.  They  willingly  consented 
to  these  conditions,  and  were  settled  in  East  Anglia. 

Several  years  of  peace  followed,  which  were  employed  by  this  wise 
Prince  in  repairing  his  ruined  cities,  building  forts  to  protect  his  coasts, 
increasing  his  fleet,  and  training  his  subjects  to  the  use  of  arms.  It  is 
also  probable  that  this  period  of  repose  was  cbosen  by  Alfred  to  found 
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the  three  eoU^es  at  Oxford,  which  formed  the  germ  of  that  splendid 
imi?ersity. 

In  893  wh3e  in  Northnmberland  settling  the  laws  and  Govemment 
•f  that  district,  he  heard  that  Hastings,  the  terrible  Sea-King,  having 
6n>Q^ht  an  army  in  three  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  had  landed  on  the 
Kentish  coast.  The  whole  of  the  Danes  in  Endand  at  once  revolted 
from  Alfred's  authority,  but  they  were  all  severally  defeated,  and  in  807 
scarcely  one  of  these  formidable  barbarians  remained  in  the  island. 

From  that  time  Alfred  reigned  the  sole  and  undisputed  master  in 
England,  beloved  and  respected,  educating  his  subjects,  improving  their 
minds  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept.  He  instituted  a  code  of  laws, 
established  trial  by  jury,  appointed  judges,  and  was  himself  careful  to 
see  justice  done  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  He  died  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  fifty-two,  at  Faringdou  in  Berkshire. 

Retieement  op  Alfred. — jl.d.  878. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  Alfred  appears  not  to  have  won  the 
affections  of  his  people.  We  know  not  wnat  his  faults  were,  but 
his  friend  and  biographer,  Asser,  distinctly  informs  us  that  the 
misfortunes  of  the  early  part  of  his  rule  are  to  be  attributed  to  his 
inditerefum. 

The  Danes  had  ravaged  the  land  as  far  as  Chippenham,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  Alfred  was  either  there  or  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  when  the  place  was  attacked  by  Guthrum. 

After  the  Danish  success,  Alfred  became  a  fugitive,  not  knowing 
where  to  hide  himself,  but  at  length  he  found  a  secure  retreat  at  a 
marshy  spot  called  the  Isle  of  (Ethelingey  in  Somersetshire,  at  a  point 
where  the  small  rivers  Farrett  and  Thone  join  in  one  stream.  Here  he 
met  a  herdsman  named  Dinewolf,  who  not  knowing  the  rank  of  the 
wanderer,  yet  had  pity  on  his  forlorn  condition  and  carried  him  to  his 
but. 


8AX05  FEA8AKTB. 

Asser  says,  "  He  led  an  unquiet  life  at  this  cow-herd's.  It  happened 
on  a  certain  day,  the  wife  of  this  rustic  prepared  to  bake  her  bread. 
The  King,  then  sitting  near  the  hearth,  was  making  ready  his  bow  and 
arrows,  and  other  warlike  instruments,  when  the  ill-tempered  woman 
beheld  the  loaves  burning  at  the  fire.  She  ran  hastily  and  removed 
them,  scolding  the  King,  and  exclaiming :    *  You,  man!  you  will  not 
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turn  the  bread  yon  see  burning,  but  you  will  be  very  glad  to  eat  it  when 
done!'" 

Alfred  munificently  rewarded  this  peasant  when  fortune  smiled  upon 
him.  Observing  him  to  be  a  man  of  capacity,  he  recommended  him  to 
apply  himself  to  study,  to  assume  the  clerical  profession,  and  actually 
made  him  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Altbed  axd  the  Begoas. 

During  his  residence  at  Athelney,  it  was  Alfred's  custom  to  employ 
his  leisure  hours  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  reading  hymns,  the 
annals  of  his  country,  and  the  lives  of  eminent  men.  Sitting  alone,  he 
was  interrupted  by  a  feeble  knock  at  the  gate,  and  the  lowly  cry  oC 
poverty  imploring  relief.  He  remembered  the  state  of  penurv  in  which 
ne  reached  the  same  spot,  and  layiug  down  his  book  desired  bis  attend- 
ant to  give  the  poor  claimant  some  food.  There  was  but  one  loaf  in 
store,  but  Alfrea  thought  the  necessities  of  the  mendicant  ereater  than 
his  own,  and  reserving  a  small  porfion  of  the  pittance  for  his  own  use, 
presented  the  beggar  with  the  remainder. 

Alphed  in  the  Danish  Camp.— a.d.  880. 

The  King  was  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  music,  and  previously  to 
attacking  the  Danes  he  resolved  to  visit  their  camp  and  satisfy  nim- 
self  of  their  actual  conditir  n.  Disguising  himself  as  a  wandering  minstrel, 
he  made  his  way  to  Chippenham,  and  his  musical  efforts  having  gained 
the  applause  of  the  soldiers,  they  introduced  him  to  the  tent  of  Guthnun^ 


iAXOK  MUSICAL  XVSTBUMBVTI, 

their  X'm^,  While  at  the  royal  table  he  heard  the  chiefs  discussing  their 
plans,  ana  he  was  enabled  to  examine  their  position  quite  unsuspected. 
After  remaining  some  days  he  quitted  his  dangerous  qaarters,  and 
summoning  the  men  of  the  west  to  meet  him  in  Selwood  Forest, 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  so  numerous  an  army  that  he  felt  strong 
enough  to  attack  the  Danes  in  their  stronghold. 

The  result  was  the  total  defeat  of  the  invaders,  and  Guthrum  saved 
his  Lfe  by  consenting  to  become  a  Christian.  The  ceremony  of  baptism 
was  performed  at  the  royal  town  of  Wedmore,  in  Somersetshire,  and 
then  Alfred  assigned  East  Anglia  to  the  Danes  for  a  residence. 

Mission  to  India. 

"Jhcre  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  says  a  trite  proverb.  The 
overland   route  to  India   would  scarcely  seem  to  be   a   discovery 
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of  the  present  age,  for  Asser  tells  us  that  the  King,  hearing  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  Christians  in  heathen  India,  resolved  to  send  assistance  to 
them ;  for  this  purpose,  a  priest,  named  Sighelm  was  dispatched,  and 
executed  his  oommission  with  extraordinary  good  fortune.  He  |^ne- 
trated  to  India,  and  on  his  "  retnm,  hronght  jewels  of  a  new  kind,  with 
which  that  oonntry  very  ranch  ahounds.'"  He  went  hy  way  of  Rome, 
and  there  seems  little  douht  hut  that  joomeving  through  Egypt  and 
sailing  down  the  Bed  Sea,  he  reached  the  Malaoar  coast. 


EDWARD  THE  ELDER.— A.p.  901. 

Edwabd  saooeeded  his  father,  but  his  claim  to  the  throne  was  disputed 
hy  Ethelwald,  a  son  of  Alfred's  elder  brother,  Elthelbert.  Edward, 
however,  marched  aeainst  his  rival,  who  threw  himself  into  Northum- 
berland, and  formed  an  unnatural  alliance  with  the  Danes^  He  also 
went  to  the  Continent  and  raised  a  band  of  outlaws,  with  whom  he 
returned  to  his  native  countrjr,  plundering  and  destro^f^  wherever  he 
appeared,  until  he  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Kentish  men^,  after 
which  his  army  dispersed.  Edward  continued  to  repel  the  Danish 
ravages,  and  was  also  enabled  to  conquer  a  great  part  or  Wales,  and  the 
Britons  in  the  district  of  the  Clyde.  He  aied«  in  the  midst  of  his  suc- 
s«  at  Paringdon. 


ATHELSTAN.— A.D.  925. 


OOIV  OV  ATHXLSTAir. 


Ih  925  his  son  Athelstan  was  crowned  at  Kingston^n-Thames.  War 
with  Scotland  commenced  early  in  this  reign,  and  in  938  Constantine, 
king  of  that  country,  being  ioined  by  Anlal,  a  Danish  pretender  to  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland,  invaded  England.  A  tremendous  battle 
was  fought  at  a  place  caJled  in  the  Saxon  chronicle  Brunanburgh,  in  which 
the  &iglish  were  successful,  immense  numbers  of  the  invaders  being 
shun.  One  of  Athelstan*s  great  champions  was  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
whose  reputed  bones  are  now  exhibited  at  Gloucester.  Athelstan  com- 
pelled the  Welsh  to  pay  him  tribute.  He  encouraged  commerce,  and 
made  a  law  by  which  every  merdiant  who  had  made  three  voyages  to 
foreign  parts  could  claim  the  honours  of  nobility.  He  died  at  Glou- 
cester,  a-d.,  Oil. 
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Athelstan  and  Ajulai. 

Anlaf,  the  leader  of  the  Danes,  medi- 
tating an  attack  on  the  Saxon  camp, 
imitated  the  example  of  Alfred,  and  went 
amonff  the  tents  of  his  enemies,  disguised 
as  a  harper,  until  he  arrived  at  the  royal 
paviUion.  His  music  gratified  Athelstan, 
who  dismissed  him  with  presents.  The 
spirit  of  the  Dane  disdained  the  gifts  of 
toe  Saxon,  and  he  buried  them  in  the  sand. 
As  he  was  passing  along  he  was  recognised 
by  a  soldier  who  noted  ms  moTements  until 
he  was  gone,  when  the  tidings  were  con- 
veyed to  Athelstan.  To  a  rebuke  for  not 
having  seized  him  the  brave  soldier  replied,  "  O  Kin^ !  the  oath  I  have 
lately  taken  to  you  I  once  gave  to  Anlaf.  If  I  had  oroken  it  to  him  I 
might  have  been  faithless  to  you ;  but  deign  to  hear  a  servant's  counsed 
and  move  your  tent  to  another  quarter."  Athelstan  did  so,  but 
the  Bishop  of  Sherborne  arriving  about  the  time,  caused  his  pavillion 
to  be  placed  on  the  vacant  spot.  As  the  soldier  had  preoicted,  a 
surprise  was  effected,  and  the  martial  Bishop  met  the  fate  which, was 
intended  for  the  King. 


SAZOSr  CHABIOT. 


EDMUND  I.— A.D.  941. 

This  Prince,  brother  of  Athelstan,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  was 
hardly  crowned  when  Anlaf  a^n  made  his  appearance.  He  was, 
however,  subdued,  and  compeU^  to  become  a  Christian.  Edmund 
finding  that  his  northern  dommions  were  in  a  continual  state  of  rebellion 
under  some  discontented  chief,  gave  them  over  to  Malcolm,  King  of 
Scotland.  Edmund  gave  promise  of  being  a  second  Alfred ;  but  this 
glorious  beginning  was  brought  to  a  suoden  termination,  for  he  was 
stabbed  by  one  Leof,  an  outlaw,  who  dared  to  force  his  way  into  the 
royal  presence,  while  Edmund  was  feasting  at  Pucklechurch,  in  Glou- 
cestershire. 

Murder  op  Edmund. — ^a.d.  945. 

The  Saxons  were  much  addicted  to  boisterous  feasts,  and  the  death 
of  this  King  occurred  at  Pucklechurch  during  one  of  these  orgies.  There 
was  one  Leof,  a  noted  outlaw,  who  some  years  previously  had  been 
banished  on  account .  of  his  offences.  During  the  feast  he  had  the 
audacity  to  enter  the  hall,  and  to  place  himself  at  the  royal  table. 
Edmund's  cup-bearer  attempted  to  remove  the  intruder,  who  made  a 
strong  resistance.  The  King,  feeling  himself  insulted,  went  to  the 
assistance  of  his  servant,  when  Leof  drew  a  dagger  and  plunged  it  into 
the  heart  of  Edmund,  who  immediately  expired,  while  tne  robber  was 
hacked  to  pieces  by  the  outraged  guests. 
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EDRED.— A.D.  925. 

The  brother  of  Edmund  was  chosen  in  preference  to  his  infant 
duldren.  As  usual,  at  the  commencement  of  a  reign,  the  northern 
Danes  reyolted,  but  before  they  were  prepared  the  King  appeared  in  the 
heart  of  their  country,  and  compelled  tnem  to  make  most  humble  sub- 
mission. In  952,  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  these  raYafi;es,  Edred 
desolated  the  Northumorian  country  with  fire  and  sword,  ana  appointed 
a  gOYemor  under  the  title  of  Earl.  Edred,  having  fallen  into  an  infirm 
state  of  health,  rebuilt  the  A.bbey  of  Glastonbury,  where  he  resided,  and 
resigned  the  kingdom  to  the  rapacious  government  of  Dunstan,  the 
Abbot.    In  955  Edred  died. 

St.  Dunstan  akd  Satan. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  the  historical  drama  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  was  Dunstan,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury.  He  assumed 
great  state  and  power  over  the  people, 
which  he  maintained  by  means  of  pretended 
miracles  and  asserted  supematunil  appear- 
ances. He  was  an  adept  in  the  working  of 
metals,  and  one  night  the  peasants  who 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  or  his  cell  were 
alarmed  by  hearing  an  unwonted  clamour 
and  the  most  terrific  bowlings  proceeding 
from  his  abode  In  the  morning  they  flockea 
to  Dunstan  to  hear  the  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ance, and  were  told  that  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  had  intruded  his  head  through 
the  window  to  tempt  the  saint  while  ne 
was  heating  his  work  at  a  furnace,  but 
snatchmg  up  his  red-hot  tongs  he  had 
seised  Satan  ov  the  nose  and  he^  him  while 
he  howled  with  the  pain.  jrou\  sax  ok  mb. 

The  simple-minded  rustics  held  Dunstan  in  great  veneration  after  this 
exploit. 

EDWY.— A.D.  955. 

The  eldest  son  of  Edmund  I.  was  now  called  upon  to  rule  the 
kingdom,  and  he  soon  discovered  that  he  had  a  powerful  enemy  in  the 
Abbot  Dunstan.  This  person,  who  had  entirely  governed  the  land  during 
the  reign  of  Edred,  endeavoured  to  break  the  spirit  of  Edwy,  and  to 
reduce  him  to  a  similar  state  of  mental  imbecility,  by  objecting  to  his 
marriage  with  his  beautiful  cousin,  Elgiva.  The  Kmg  persisted,  and 
then  was  acted  the  romance  detailed  in  the  following  paragraph. 
Dunstan  endeavoured  to  dethrone  Edwy,  and  to  set  his  younger  brotner 
in  his  place.  This,  coupled  with  the  cruel  murder  of  his  wife,  so  preyed 
.  on  the  King^s  mind,  that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  a.d.  959. 
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ThmsTAir's  Iksxtlt  to  Kikg  Edwt.-— JmJ).  955. 

At  a  grand  banquet,  the  King  preferred  the  company  of  his  wife  ta 
the  noisy  orgies  of  his  Saron  goests;  and  Danstan  lecling  offended  at 
Edwy^s  absence,  went  in  sean»h  of  him.  He  entreated  the  King  to 
return  to  the  feast,  but  Edwy  wished  to  remain  with  HgiTiLThia 
reply  moensed  the  Abbot,  who,  finding  his  solidtations^sregarded, 
grossly  insulted  the  lady,  pulled  the  king  from  his  seat,  forced  the 
oiadem  on  his  head,  and  dragged  him  to  the  riotous  halL 

After  the  feast  was  ended,  Edwy  deposed  Dunstan  from  his  honours, 
and  banished  him  from  the  kingdom :  so  fierce,  indeed,  was  his  anger, 
that  he  despatched  messengers  to  deprive  the  disgraced  Abbot  ofhia 
Bight,  but  the  ship  conveying  him  to  Flanders  had  already  sailed. 

Dunstan  had  many  powerful  friends  among  the  donunant  clergy  of 
the  period,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbucy  avenged  his  friend  by 
divorcing  the  King  and  Elgiva,  the  latter  of  whom  was  seized  by  the 
prelate's  orders  and  transported  to  Ireland,  where  her  face  was  branded 
with  hot  irons. 

Nature,  however,  healed  her  wounds,  and  she  returned  to  Gloucester, 
in  all  the  radiance  of  her  pristine  beauty.  She  again  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  ruthless  churchman,  who  causea  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  her 
legs  to  be  divided.  After  lingering  in  the  greatest  agony,  death  at 
length  came  to  her  relief. 


EDGAR  THE  Peaceable.— AJ).  969. 
Although  Edffar  had  evinced  a  criminal  impatience  to  ascend  the 
throne  (for  which  his  extreme  youth  is  the  only  excuse),  he  filled  it 
with  CTeat  honour  to  himself,  and  advantage  to 
his  subjects.    He  was  sumamed  the  Peaceable^ 
and  was  called  Tke  Ho\our  and  Delight  of  tke 
EnglUh  Nation.    He  was  alyrays  so  weU  pre- 
pared, that  neither  did  his  own  subjects  dare  to 
revolt,  nor  foreio;n  nations  to  make  war  a^minst 
his  authority.     When  Athelstan  over-ran  Wales, 
he  restored  their  hinds  to  the  owners  upon  the 
payment  of  a  tax,  which  was  to  be  made  in 
sheep  and  cattle.    Now  Edgar  changed  the  form 
of  this  tax,  and  instead  of  pasturage  animals,  he 
BAXOH  WINDOW,  PKOM   reouircd  the  Welsh  to  brinff  him  three  hundred 
muKxwoETH  PEioBY.    ^^^^3,  j^^^  aunually.    Tliis  caused  such   a 
keen  pursuit  of  these  voracious  animals,  that  in  a  few  years  they 
disappeared  from  the  island.    He  improved  the  laws,  and  was  most 
sedulous  in  searching  out  and  punishing  thieves  and  outlaws.    He  died 
A.D.  975,  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  years. 

Edgar  and  the  Eight  Kings.— a.d.  978. 
This  King  is  known  in  history  as  "The  Peaceable."  On  one  occasion 
eight  Kings  came  to  Chester  to  do  homage  to  him,  as  their  superior 
loni;  and  when  Edgar  had  stepped  into  his  barge,  which  was  prepared 
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on  the  riYer  Dee,  and  had  seated  himself  at  the  helm,  the  vassal  Kings 
taking  the  oars  rowed  him  to  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The 
prelates  and  thanes  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  royal  barge,  while  the 
banks  were  crowded  with  spectators.  On  his  return,  Edgar  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed :  "  My  successors  may  think  themselves  Kings,  when 
thej  can  command  the  services  of  a  like  number  of  regal  vassals." 

Edgab  aud  Elfbida. 

After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Edgar  heard  mttch  praise  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Lady  Elfrida.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  these 
reports,  he  sent  the  Earl  Ethelwold  to  see  her.  Ethelwold,  enamoured 
at  first  si^ht,  forgot  his  duty,  wooed  and  married  the  lady.  On  his 
return,  he  mformed  his  master,  that  "  although  Elfrida  might  grace  the 
boose  of  a  subject,  she  did  not  become  the  splendour  of  a  throne." 

But  Edgar  suspected  the  truth,  and  determined  to  visit  the  newly 
wredded  pair.  Ethelwold,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  now  told  his  wife  of 
his  own  treachery,  and  implored  her  to  hide  his  guilt  from  the  King. 

Bat  Elfrida,  incensed  at  being  thus  cheated  out  of  her  queenly  dignity, 
received  the  King  in  her  gayest  attire,  and  at  once  won  his  affections. 
Edgar  retired,  but  shortly  afterwards  as  he  was  hunting,  ran  his  spear 
throogh  the  body  of  Ethelwold,  and  married  the  widow. 


EDWARD  THE  Mabtyk.— A.D.  975. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edgar.  His  step-mother,  Elfrida,  opposed 
bis  coronatioD,  in  favour  of  her  otner  step-son,  Ethelred ;  but  the  bustlinff 
prelate,  Dunstan,  espoused  the  cause  oi  the  rightful  heir.  Edward  dia 
not  resent  his  mother's  unkind  treatment,  but  was  frequently  in  the 
babit  of  visiting  her.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  visits, 
that  he  was  cruelly  murdered  while  drinking  a  cup  of  wine  at  the  gate 
of  Corfe  Castle,  a.d.  978. 

MUBSEB  OF^KlKG  EdWABD.— A.D.  978. 

Elfrida  had  two  sons-in-law,  Edward  and  Ethelred.  She  entertained 
tax  unnatural  hatred  of  the  elder,  and  determined  to  murder  him.  As 
be  was  hunting  near  Wareham,  he  came  near  the  castle  of  his  mother- 
in-law,  and  rode  up  to  the  gate  to  pay  his  datiful  respects  to  her.  She 
went  out,  and  received  him  with  apparent  affection,  and  invited  him  to 
|Mirtake  of  her  hoapitalihr.  This,  however,  he  declined,  when  his  mother 
offfered  him  a  goblet  of  wine.  While  raising  it  to  his  lips,  a  wretch 
baring  stolen  to  the  rear,  stabbed  him  between  the  shoulders.  Peeling 
tbe  wound,  he  spurred  his  horse,  but  becoming  exhausted  from,  loss  m 
bkod,  he  feU  from  his  seat,  his  feet  were  entangled  in  the  stirrups,  and 
the  frightened  steed  dragged  his  rider  over  the  rugced  way.  His 
attendants  traced  him  by  his  blood,  and  at  length  found  his  disfigured 
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ETHELBED  II.,  the  Unbeadt.— aj).  978. 
Lr  the  year  98I«  the  Danes  landed  and  plundered  Southampton. 
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Their  descents  after  that  success^  became  more  frequent  and  formidable, 
and  in  991,  Ethebred  consented  to  pay  them  £10,000  to  depart.  This 
cowardly  conduct  only  induced  further  ravages ;  and  in  993,  Sweyn, 
King  of  Denmark,  came  hither  in  person.  On  this  occasion,  Ethelred 
paid  £16,000.  A  third  time  they  landed,  and  once  more  the  English 
fang  bribed  them  with  no  less  than  £24,000.  He  raised  this  money  by 
a  tax  on  land,  which  is  the  first  instance  of  a  land-tax  in  Engmno. 
It  was  called  Dane-gelt.  In  the  year  1002,  Ethelred  appears  to  have 
thought  of  stren^bening  himself  by  a  forei^  alliance,  and  married 
Emma,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  This  union,  would,  perhaps, 
have  produced  salutary  consequences,  had  not  the  TJnready  resolved 
upon  a  measure  tending  to  the  worst  results.    This  was  no  other  than  a 

feneral  massacre  of  the  Danes,  which  took  place  November  13th,  a.d. 
012.  Sweyn*s  own  sister  and  her  children  fell  in  this  most  cruel  time 
of  murder,  and  the  Danish  King  was  so  enraged,  that  he  came  in  person 
and  inflicted  the  greatest  distress  and  misery  on  the  unhappy  English. 
Ethelred  fled  into  Normandy.     Sweyn  marched  to  London,  and  was 

{>roclaimed  King;  but  dying  in  1014,  Ethelred  returned  to  his  native 
and,  where  he  soon  after  died. 


CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND  BY  THE  DANES. 

At  this  time  there  were  two  acknowledged  Kings  in  England,  Edmund 
Ironside,  son  of  Ethelred,  and  Canute,  son  of  Sweyn :  the  former  being 
a  warlike  Prince,  prepared  to  assert  the  superiority  of  his  claims. 
A  fearful  battle  was  lought  in  Dorsetshire,  in  which,  although  the 
English  were  defeated,  the  Danes  were  much  weakened.  At  length  a 
treaty  was  entered  into  for  a  division  of  the  kingdom  between  the  rivals, 
but  Edmund  having  been  soon  after  treacherously  murdered  at  Oxford, 
Canute  became  sole  King  of  England. 


EDMUND  IRONSIDE. 


DANISH  B0LDIEB8. 


Apteb  the  death  of  Sweyn,  Canute 
was  proclaimed  by  his  soldiers,  but 
was  soon  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
in  Denmark  from  the  assaults  of 
the  brave  Edmund  Ironside,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father  Ethelred, 
Canute  invaded  the  country  again 
in  1016,  and  Edmund  met  him  at 
Scearstan.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
conflict,  Edmund,  fighting  like  a 
common  soldier,  forced  his  way  to 
the  Danish  commander,  and  struck 
at  him  with  his  sword.  Canute 
raised  his  shield  to  avert  the  blow, 
which  was  delivered  with  such  hearty 
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good-will,  that  it  diyided  the  shield,  and  cut  the  neck  of  the  horse  be- 
neath it.  Edmund,  bein^  overpowered  by  numbers,  retired ;  but  in  the 
meantime,  a  Danish  captain  having  struck  off  the  head  of  one  Osmear,  who 
resembled  the  King,  cned  aloud : "  FJ  v,  je  men  of  Dorset  and  Devon !  Flv, 
and  save  yourselvea.  Here  is  your  Edmund's  head."  A  panic  immediately 
ensued,  which  Edmund  observmg  as  he  was  retiring  from  his  combat 
with  Canute,  threw  off  his  head-piece,  and  endeavoured  to  convince  his 
warriors  that  he  still  lived ;  but  it  was  too  late,  the  battle  was  lost.  It 
was,  however,  a  firuitiess  victory ;  for  Canute  was  so  weakened  by  the 
contest  that  he  retired  to  his  smps. 

Edmund's  death  occurring  soon  afterwards,  Canute  reigned  sole 
So?ereign  of  England. 


CANUTE  THE  Dane— A.D.  1017. 


^  Although  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner,  there  are  few  of  our  ancient 
Kings  over  whose  reign  the  historian  loves  to  linger  more  than  that  of 
Canute,  son  of  Swejn,  who  was  acknowledged  A.s.  1017. 

His  first  care  was  to  modify  the  national  hatred  that  existed  between 
his  own  immediate  followers  and  the  natives  of  the  island,  and  so 
brine  about  a  reconciliation  between  those  who  had  so  long  been  rivals. 
(Ekino  having  vauntingly  confessed  the  murder  of  Edmund,  Canute 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  as  a  self-convicted  assassin.  Still  further 
to  secure  the  affections  of  his  new  subjects,  Canute  married  Emma,  the 
widow  of  Ethelred  These  prudent  measures  so  firmly  established  his 
power  that  the  King,  in  1019,  was  enabled  to  pass  into'^Denmark  with  a 
body  of  native  troops  under  Earl  Godwin,  wno  attacked  the  Swedes^ 
and  totally  defeated  them.  After  a  year's  absence,  Canute  returned  to 
England,  and  spent  some  time  in  making  good  laws,  building  churches 
%aS  monasteries,  and  re-establishing  the  ruined  universities,  which,  in 
1009  and  1010  had  been  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Danes. 

In  1027,  he  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  King  of  England,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  In  1031,  all 
was  so  tranqnu  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
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where  lie  obtained,  in  return  for  many  valuable  gifts,  a  plenary  pardon 
of  his  sina.  After  a  short  war  against  Malcolm  of  Scotland,  Canute 
reigned  in  peace  until  his  death,  which  occurred  a.d.  1035. 

Cauutb  the  Great  Trydtg  and  Sentencing  himself. 
Havinff,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  slain  a  soldier,  Canute  tnereby  vio- 
lated a  Taw  which  he  enforced  upon  others.  Knowing  that  he  had 
committed  the  crime,  he  assembled  his  troops,  came  down  from  his 
throne,  arraigned  himself  for  its  committal,  expressed  his  repentance, 
and  demanded  punishment.  He  told  his  judges  that,  whatever  s&ntence 
they  passed  upon  him,  he  would  hold  them  narmless  ;  and  in  the  sight 
of  all,  cast  himself  on  the  earth  to  await  their  decision.  A  flood  of 
tears  at  his  greatness  of  soul  burst  from  the  spectators.  The  judopes 
withdrew  to  deliberate,  and  at  last  determined  that  Canute  should 
appoint  and  inflict  his  own  punishment.  Murder  was  at  the  time 
punished  by  a  pecuniary  fine.  The  King  fined  himself  three  hundred 
and  sixty  talents,  and  added  nine  talents  more  as  further  compensation. 

Canute  and  the  Sea. 

The  Danish  Kings  always  kept  in  their  pay  a  number  of  poets,  who 
in  pompous  verse  recited  the  deeds  and  virtues  of  their  employers.  At 
such  times  it  is  not  impossible  that  Canute,  like  Alexander  the  Great, 
fancied  himself  more  than  mortal,  and  that  his  courtiers  flattered  and 
encouraged  him  in  this  opinion.  But  in  his  sober  moments  it  is  certain 
he  despised  such  flattery,  and  resolving  to  express  his  sentiments  by  a 
practical  illustration,  he  ordered  the  ciiair  of  his  dignity  to  be  placed 
on  the  sea-beach.  Tlie  courtiers  flocked  about  him  while  the  waves 
were  undulating  to  the  shore,  and  then,  seating  himself,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Ocean,  the  island  on  which  1  sit  is  mine,  and  thou  art  a  part  of  my 
dominions.  None  of  my  subjects  dare  to  resist  my  orders ;  I  therefore 
command  thee  that  thou  ascend  not  my  coasts,  nor  presume  to  wet  the 
border  of  my  robe." 

In  vain  the  mandate  issued.  He  was  not  the  master  whom  the  waters 
obeyed ;  and  as  if  in  contempt  of  his  authority,  every  wave  drew  nearer  his 
feet,  until  his  legs  were  covered  with  water.  Then  did  he  express  the 
noble  sentiment  which  had  induced  the  incident,  "Let  every  dweller  oa 
the  earth  confess  that  the  power  of  Kings  is  frivolous  and  vain.  He 
only  is  the  God  supreme,  let  Him  onljr  be  honoured  with  the  name  of 
*  Majesty,*  whose  nod,  whose  everlasting  laws,  the  heavens,  the  earth, 
the  sea,  with  all  their  hosts  obey."  In  conformity  with  this  sublime 
feeling  Canute  never  afterwards  wore  his  crown. 

Canute  and  the  Poet. 

Thorarin  was  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  his  verses  and  his  celerity 
of  composition.  He  made  a  short  poem  on  Canute,  and  went  into  his 
presence  to  recite  it.  On  approachmg  the  throne  he  made  an  obeisance, 
and  requested  permission  to  repeat  his  composition.  The  King  was  at 
table  at  the  dose  of  a  repast,  and  a  crowd  oi  petitioners  were  occupying 
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hiB  attention  in  statinff  their  grievances.  The  impatient  poet,  presuming 
on  his  favoar,  thrust  aside  the  petitioners,  and  exclaimed,  "  Let  me 
request  again.  Sire,  that  you  would  listen  to  my  song,  it  will  not  consume 
much  time,  for  it  is  short."  The  King,  angry  at  the  intrusion,  answered 
with  a  stem  look,  "  Are  you  not  ashamect  to  do  what  none  other  has 
dared— to  write  a  sAari  poem  upon  me  ?  Unless  by  to-morrow's  dinner 
you  produce  thirty  verses  on  the  same  subject,  your  head  shall  be  the 
penalty."  The  poet  retired  mortified  at  the  public  rebuke,  and  next 
day  producing  the  required  verses,  received  fifty  marks  of  silver  as  his 
reward. 

ThX  AbT8. — ^llCFLEKEKTS  OF  WaB,  AOBICXTLTirRE,  AND  MUSICAL 
IirSTRTTKENTS. — A.D.   800,  TO  A.D.   1066. 

At  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  the  arts,  as  well  as  school-learning,  were  in 
a  languishing  state,  the  inhabitants  being  chiefly  employed  in  rearing 
luge  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle,  which  were  seized  by  the  invaders  and 
pastured  for  their  own  use. 


■AZOV  PLOUOS. 


The  earliest  form  of  plougrh  must  have  been  of  the  most  simple  con- 
rtmotion,  for  it  was  enacted  that  no  man  should  guide  a  plough  who 
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ooold  not  make  one,  and  that  the  driver  should  form  the  ropes  (with 
which  it  was  drawn  by  oxen)  of  twisted  willows.  It  would  seem  that 
the  plough  was  very  slighi,  and  it  had  but  one  stilt  or  handle.  The 
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eoltivaiion  of  tlie  land  was  left  by  the  Saxons  almost  wholly  to  women 
and  slaves,  for  the  men  were  all  warriors,  who  deemed  tilling  the  soil 
beneath  their  dignity.  The  wheat  was  oonverted  into  meal  by  being 
ground  by  women  in  rude  hand-mills. 


BAXOV  CAST. 

Artificers  who  wrought  in  iron  were  highly  esteemed,  because  thej 
furnished  the  chiefs  with  the  means  of  making  war.  The  Saxon  infantry 
were  provided  with  short  spears  and  swords,  others  with  axes 
bows,  and  arrows ;  their  defensive  armour  consisted  of  a  small  round 
shield  with  a  sharp  spike  in  the  centre  which  was  worn  oh  the  left  arm, 
and  with  which  they  at  the  same  time  defended  themselves  and  wounded 
their  enemies.    The  cavaky  had  long  spears,  which  they  carried  in  their 
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right  hands,  and  swords  himg  in  belts  on  their  left  side.  They  had  also 
lar^  oval  shields,  helmets  of  a  conical  shape,  and  short  coats  of  mail  on 
their  bodies. 

The  arts  of  working  in  silver,  gold,  and  jewels  were  certainly  held 
in  high  regard.  Plate,  coronets,  and  bracelets,  were  made  even  oefore 
the  time  of  Alfred.  At  this  early  age  the  fabricators  of  woollen  cloth 
were  much  esteemed,  and  the  value  of  wool  was  very  great.  There  is 
no  distinct  evidence  to  show  how  or  when  painting  was  introduced 
into  this  country,  but  in  the  time  of  Bede  the  monastery  of  Jarrow  was 
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omaniented  with  many  pictorial  representations 
of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  The  universal 
genius  of  Donstan  included  the  art  of  painting, 
and  we  have  found  in  an  old  work  that  a  paint- 
ing,  to  be  seen  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  i 
is  attributed  to  him.  £ 

Poetry,  as  we  have  said  previously,  was  held  in  i^l 
the  highest  repute,  and  the  war  songs  of   the  f^y^ 
Scalds  soon  became  refined.  Alfred  was  the  author     '^ 
of  several  works  in  verse. 

There  is  aji  ancient  poet  named  by  Bede,  called 
CkBdmon,  who  composed  the  most  admirable  poems 
in  his  sleep,  which  he  repeated  when  he  awoke. 
This  must  have  been  a  natural  gift,  for  Ccedmon 
at  first  was  only  an  illiterate  herdsman.  He  saxon  mbchanic. 
translated  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  into  Saxon  verse.  One  rehc 
remains,  and  is  included  in  King  Alfred's  Saxon  version  of  Bede's  History. 

Music  flourished  as  well  as  poetry,  and  was  most  highly  respected. 
The  halls  of  King,  Princes,  and  Nobles  resounded  with  the  united  melody 
of  the  poet's  voice  and  the  musician's  harp.  The  art  was  universally 
cultivated,  and  eVerv  one  who  could  play  rwiked  as  a  gentleman.  Only 
those  above  the  conoition  of  slaves  were  permitted  to  possess  a  harp. 


VUBIOAL  UrSTBUMENTS. 

and  this  instrument  could  not  be  seized  for  debt,  as  the  loss  of  the  harp 
degraded  a  gentleman  to  the  condition  of  a  slave.  Bede,  in  his  treatise 
on  music,  says,  *'  The  instruments  of  practical  music  are  either  natural 
or  artificial  The  natural  instruments  are  the  lungs,  the  throat,  the 
tongue,  the  palate ;  the  artifipial  instruments  are  the  violin,  the  harp, 
the  atola,  the  psaltrv."  In  other  parts  of  his  work  he  mentions  the 
trumpet,  the  tabor,  the  pipe,  the  flute ;  and  we  meet  with  the  lute,  the 
cymbal,  the  citola,  the  lyre,  the  sistrum,  and  the  campanala,  in  other 
writers  of  the  period. 

Round  Towers. 
In  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  the  remains  of  very  curious  constructions, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  very  early  Saxon  period  They 
arc  slender  circular  towers,  of  cut  stone,  laid  in  regular  rows,  between 
forty  and  fifty  feet  in  circumference,  and  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  feet 
high,  with  one  door  at  some  feet  from  the  ground.  These  towers  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  churches,  ana  their  use  is  by  some  said 
to  have  been  this,  "  Penitents  were  placed  in  the  uppermost  story,  where, 
having  performed  certain  penances  for  a  time,  according  to  their  offences, 
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they  were  permitted  to  descend  to  the  next  floor ;  and  so  on  by  degrees, 
nntd  they  came  to  the  door,  which  faced  the  church,  where  they  stood  to 
receive  aosolution  from  the  clergy."  Other  writers  are  of  opinion  that 
the  purpose  of  these  towers  was  for  the  priest,  or  other  functionary,  to 
ascend  to  the  roof,  and  call  the  people  to  public  worship  by  the  sound 
of  a  horn  or  trumpet,  before  the  introduction  of  belk ;  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  muezzin  in  Mahommedan  countries  does  to  this  day  from 
the  minaret  of  his  mosaue.  These  towers  are  to  be  seen  at  Abemethv 
and  Brechin  in  Scotlano,  at  Ardmore,  and  several  other  places  in  Irelano. 

Leabkino  and  Lea&ned  Men  in  the  iateb  Saxon  period — 

A.D.  800,  TO  A.D.  1066. 

From  the  death  of  Alcuiuus  to  the  accession  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
there  is  scarcely  any  mention  of  learning  or  learned  men  made  in 
history ;  so,  that,  in  addition  to  his  other  glories,  the  great  scourge  of  the 
Danes  was  the  reviver  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  John  Scotut  flourished, 
however,  in  this  dark  era,  but  seeing  his  country  involved  in  such  deadly 
wars,  he  went  to  foreign  lands  to  prosecute  his  search  for  knowledge. 
He  journeyed  into  Greece,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
that  country ;  he  also  studied  the  Greek  philosophy,  a  branch  of  learning 
that  had  not  yet  penetrated  to  Western  Europe.  Seotus  was  withal  a 
great  wit,  and  his  learning  and  lively  manners  gained  for  him  the 
n-iendship  of  Charles  the  Bald  of  France.  It  is  rehited,  that,  sitting  with 
the  French  King  enjoying  the  social  ^lass  after  dinner,  he  made  some 
remark  not  altogether  agreeable  to  majesty,  when  Charles  asked  him : 

"  Pray,  what  is  between  a  Scot  and  a  Sot  ?  " 

"  Only  the  table,"  was  the  ready  answer  of  the  wit. 

Seotus  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  eucharist  and  predestination ;  he  also 
translated  tlie  works  of  Dionysius  the  Areonagite,  into  Latin,  for  which 
he  was  severely  censured  by  the  Pope.  Indeed,  Seotus  appears  to  have 
held  many  doctrines  not  altogether  consonant  to  the  Homish  faith. 

The  reign  of  Alfred  would  afford  materials  for  volumes,  but  must  be 
lightly  touched  here.  Alfred  was,  by  his  friend  Asser,  heard  to  lament 
that,  in  his  younger  days,  masters  were  not  to  be  found  to  instruct  Hhn, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  was  advanced  in  years  that  he  became,  by  inces- 
sant application,  a  law-giver,  an  orator,  a  phibsopher,  historian,  mathe- 
matician, musician,  architect,  and  the  prince  of  oaxou  poets.  His  life 
has  been  written  bv  Asser,  a  monk  of  St.  David's,  who  was  his  most 
intimate  friend  and  confidant ;  so  that  when  we  attribute  the  above 
branches  of  learning  to  this  great  King,  we  speak  from  undoubted 
authority.  He  invited  sages  and  philosophers  from  foreign  countries 
to  visit  England.  He  founded  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  personallj 
superintended  the  education  there  imparted ;  and,  to  show  his  respect 
for  his  infant  seminary,  he  placed  his  own  son  Ethelward  there  as  a 
student.  He  not  only  encouraged  learning,  by  example  as  well  as  pre- 
cept, but  he  compelled  all  persons,  having  two  hides  of  land,  to  send 
their  sons  to  school. 

After  the  death  of  this  great  and  wise  Prince,  the  Danes  again  came 
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orer  in  shoals,  when  learning  and  the  arts  were,  oomparativelj  speaking, 
neglected ;  but,  amidst  the  darkness  which  followed,  occasional  fleams 
of  sunshine  break  in,  to  iUamine  the  gloom;  for  "Edward,  the^lder, 
re-established  Cambridge,  as  his  father  had  done  Oxford,  and  cansed 
balls  and  colleges  to  be  built  at  his  own  expense." 

In  1009,  Oxford  was  razed  to  the  ground  bj  the  savage  Danes,  and 
in  1010,  Cambridge  shared  the  fate  of  the  sister  university. 

Aikelaian  encouraged  learning,  but  his  time  was  mostly  occupied  in 
an  actual  fight  for  the  existence  of  his  kin^om. 

Si.  Dtuutan  was  one  of  those  remarkable  men,  who,  in  an  nge  of 
darkness,  shine  forth  with  a  refulgent  light.  Tliis  Driest  was  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  at  that  time  the  richest  monastic  founaation  in  the  island. 
But  the  ignorant  monks  have  so  heaped  his  name  with  praise,  and  have 
attribatea  so  many  incredible  miracles  to  his  agency,  tnat  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  the  real  from  the  fabulous  in  his  biography.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  his  superior  genius  enabled  him  to  hold  the  kingdom  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  and  he  proves,  in  his  own  person,  the  truth  of  that  now 
time-honoured  maxim,  that  "  Knowledge  is  power." 

Aboat  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  one  Gerberi,  having  been 
instracted  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  in  the  mystery  of  theii  ngures 
and  arithmetic,  introduced  their  system  into  Europe.  Before  that  time 
the  Roman  numerals  were  employed,  and  arithmetical  combinations 
were  consequently  very  tedious. 

Canmie  certain!;^  encouraged  learning,  and  it  is  highly  nrobable  that 
he  restored  the  mined  universities ;  but  they  were  again  plundered  and 
destroyed  by  his  successor,  to  be  once  more  held  in  repute  by  Edward 
ike  ConfeMsor. 

HAROLD  I.,  suKNAMED  HAREEOOT.— AJ).  1035. 
Ttte  son  of  Canute  succeeded  him.     Nothing,  however,  of  any  note 
is  recorded  of  him,  except  his  cruel  murder  of  Prince  Alfred,  a  son  of 
Ethelred  and  Queen  Emma.    Harold  died  1039. 


HARDICANUTE--A.D.  1039. 
The  reign  of  this  monarch,  another  son  of  Canute  the  Great,  lasted 
but  two  years.  He  demanded  an  exorbitant  tax  from  his  subjects,  to 
pay  his  Danish  fleet  and  army ;  and  this  being  resisted,  t)ie  town  of 
Worcester  was  totally  destroyed.  Hardicanute  had  contracted  the  great 
vice  of  the  Danes,  that  of  inordinate  eating  and  drinking,  which  he 
carried  to  such  an  excess,  that  he  actually  died  at  a  banquet  given  at 
Lambeth,  a.d.  1041. 


EDWARD  THE  Confessor.— 1041. 
Edwabd,  the  second  son  of  Ethelred  and  Emma,  ascended  the  throne 
amidst  the  universal  joy  of  the  people,  who  hailed  with  delight  the 
restoration  of  the  Saxon  Ihie  of  Kings.    At  first,  Edward,  who  was 
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naturally  timid,  feared  to  undertake  the  cares  of  sovereignty,  until  the 
powerful  Earl  Godwin  promised  to  maintain  him  in  his  dignity,  provided 
ne  would  consent  to  marry  his  daughter  Edgitha.  Edward  accepted 
the  conditions,  and  at  once  took  steps  to  replenish  ids  coffers,  wnich 
had  suffered  during  the  wars  so  perpetually  waged  by  his  predecessors. 
Bv  judicious  arraflgements,  he  was  enabled  to  repeal  the  odious  tax 
called  Dane-gelt. 

Edward,  who  had  spent  his  earlier  years  as  an  exile  in  Normandy, 
displayed  great  affection  and  favour  lov  inhabitants  of  that  dukedom ; 
so  that  the  English  Court  became  filled  with  Normans,  who  basked  in 
the  royal  sunshme,  and  received  every  gift  of  value  which  the  King  had 
in  his  power  to  bestow.  By  the  management  of  these  foreigners,  the 
powerlul  Earl  Godwin  and  all  his  family  were  involved  in  ruin,  their 
estates  confiscated,  and  themselves  banished.  Even  Edward's  own 
wife,  one  of  the  proscribed  race,  was  compelled  to  enter  a  nunnery. 

After  this  event,  William  Duke  of  Normandy  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Confessor-King,  and  was  received  with  much  distinction.  In  1052,  Earl 
Godwin,  having  found  friends  on  the  Continent,  sailed  up  the  Thames, 
prepared  for  war.  Edward  and  his  army  were  at  London,  towards 
which  place  the  rebel  Earl  advanced ;  but  an  open  battle  was  prevented, 
uegociations  being  entered  into,  by  which  Goawin  and  his  family  were 
restored  to  their  honours,  and  the  Norman  favourites  banished.  Godwin 
dying  soon  afterwards,  his  son  Harold  became  the  head  of  the  family, 
and,  seei^  his  Sovereign  childless,  intrigued  to  be  appointed  liis  suc- 
cessor. Having  made  a  journey  to  the  court  of  Normandy,  William, 
unaware  of  Harold's  ambitious  designs,  spared  no  pains  to  induce  the 
powerful  Earl  to  espouse  Ids  interests ;  and  Harold  promised  everything 
that  was  demanded,  sealing  his  promise  with  the  most  solemn  oath. 

Just  when  Harold  had  reached  the  very  zenith  of  his  prosperity  and 
popularity,  the  throne  became  vacant,  by  the  death  of  King  Edward. 
On  the  next  day  the  royal  remains  were  interred,  with  every  magni- 
ficence, in  the  new  cathedral  built  by  the  Confessor  to  the  honour  of 
St.  Peter,  in  Westminster,  and,  on  that  same  day,  Harold  was  crowned 
Kinff  of  England. 

Edward  was  pious  to  a  degree  of  asceticism,  and  amiable  in  disposi- 
tion. A  peasant  having  incurred  his  displeasure,  instead  of  putting 
him  to  death,  he  looked  mildly  upon  him,  and  said,  ''I  would  hurt  you, 
if  I  were  able." 

Macbeth. 

While  Edward  the  Confessor  occupied  the  throne,  the  only  foreign 
war  he  engaged  in  was  with  Scotland. 

Duncan,  king  of  that  country,  having  been  murdered  by  his  favourite, 
Macbeth,  Alalcohn,  the  son  of  Duncan,  fled  to  the  court  of  England 
and  demanded  assistance  from  Edward. 

For  fifteen  years  the  power  of  the  usurper  bid  defiance  to  any  attempt 
upon  his  peace,  but  at  length  Macduff  raised  his  stanaard,  and 
Malcolm,  accompanied  by  an  English  force,  under  Siward,  Earl  of 
Morthumberland,  entered  Scotland.     Macbeth    met    the  English  at 
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Dunsiimaii,  and  vas  defeated.  The  son  of  Siward  fell  in  this  battle,  and 
on  the  intelligence  being  carried  to  his  father,  the  old  £arl  asked  in  what 
manner  the  young  nuui  had  fallen.  Being  as  .ured  that  his  wounds  were 
in  front,  be  exclaimed  that  he  was  satisfied,  and  asked  for  himself  no 
better  fate.  Siward  was  soon  after  attacked  with  a  mortal  agony,  but 
declaring  he  would  die  as  he  had  lived,  ordered  his  arms  to  be  brought, 
and  breathed  his  last  sitting  upright  in  his  bed  and  leaning  on  his  spear. 


HAHOLD  U.— A.D.  1066. 

This  King  oommeuced  his  reign  January  5  th,  in  this  year,  but  several 
competitors  presented  themselves.  Scarcely  was  he  crowned  when 
ambassadors  came  over  from  Normandy,  reproaching  him  with  want  of 
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faith  and  tlie  breach  of  his  solemn  oath.  The  brother  of  Harold,  Tostig. 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  collected  an  army,  and  being  assisted  by 
Harold  Hardrada,  King  of  Norway,  landed  on  the  Yorkshire  coast  and 
captured  the  city  of  York  But  the  English  King  advanced  with  rapidity, 
and  at  Stamford-bridge  gained  a  complete  victory,  Tostig  and  the 
King  of  Norway  being  both  slain  in  the  conflict.  This  battle  was  fought 
on  September  20th,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  William  Buke  of 
Normandy  landed  with  60,000  men  at  Fevensey  in  Sussex,  to  assert 
his  claim  to  the  >crown  of  England.  Harold  hastened  southwards,  and 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Hastings. 

Hasold  and  Tostig.— a.d.  1066. 

Tostig,  the  brother  of  Harold,  invaded  England  in  this  memorable 
year,  accompanied  by  Hardrada,  King  of  Norway.  King  Harold  met 
them  in  Lincohishire.  Just  before  the  action,  Hardrada  rode  out  to 
inspect  his  troops,  when  his  horse  stumbled,  and  threw  his  rider. 
He  affected  to  tbmk  this  a  good  omen;  but  Harold,  who  had  observed 
the  incident,  asked  who  that  Norwegian  was  in  a  blue  tunic,  who  had 
Men;  being  answered,  "The  King  of  Norway,"  "He  is  a  hirge  and 
majestic  person,"  said  Harold,  "  but  his  fortune*  will  be  disastrous." 

An  offer  was  sent  to  Tostig,  to  give  him  a  portion  of  the  kingdom,  if 
lie  would  retire  from  the  unnatimd  combat.  In  reply,  he  remarked, 
"  Such  an  offer  in  the  preceding  winter  would  have  saved  manjr  Uvea ; 
but,"  added  he,  "  if  I  accept  these  terms,  what  compensation  will  you 
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oflfer  to  the  King  of  Norway,  my  ally  P  "  "  Seven  feet  of  ground ;  or, 
as  he  is  a  very  tall  man,  perhaps  a  little  more/'  was  the  answer.  This 
closed  the  conference,  and  a  battle  ensued.  Hardrada  fought  with 
heroic  courage ;  but  a  dart  piercing  his  throat,  he  fell  and  was  slain ;  and, 
although  the  fight  still  continued,  the  invaders  were  totally  defeated. 

William  and  St.  Vallery. 

The  invasion  of  England  was  opposed  by  a  portion  of  the  Norman 
knights,  who,  being  about  to  embark,  were  prevented  by  contrary 
gales.  The  Normans  were  most  superstitious,  a  failing  Wifliam  seeois 
to  have  been  remarkably  free  from.  Perceiving,  however,  the  feeling 
of  his  followers,  and  foreseeing  the  danger  of  mutin^r,  in  consequence  of 
the  opposing  winds,  which  were  regarded  as  a  warning  and  omen  froDi 
heaven,  the  Duke  ordered  the  bones  of  St.  Vallery  to  be  brought  to  the 
camp  to  receive  the  vows  and  offerings  of  those  woo  desired  a  favourable 
breeze.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  shrine  was  brought  forth 
with  great  pomp  and  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position,  when,  the 
Norman  historians  inform  us,  it  was  nearly  buried  in  the  heaps  of  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  things,  showered  upon  it  by  the  crowds  wno  came  to 
present  their  respects  to  the  Saint. 

Thus  were  the  soldiers  amused  until  the  wind  changed. 

WlLUAX  AND  THE  AsTBOLOGER. 

Only  two  ships  were  lost,  although  the  weather  was  very  stormy.  In 
one  of  these  was  a  soothsayer,  who  had  foretold  that  the  expedition 
would  be  successful,  and  that  Harold  would  resign  the  kingdom  without 
striking  a  blow  in  its  defence. 

William,  on  hearing  of  the  prophet's  fate,  said,  "How  little  could  he 
have  known  the  fate  of  others  who  could  not  foretell  his  own." 

Landing  cp  Wiluam  a.d.  1066. 
The  Normans  landed  at  Pevensey  on  the  29th  of  September,  1066,  about 
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the  time  that  Harold  was  successful  over  the  Danish  invaders  at  a  distant 
part  of  the  island.    As  William  landed  from  his  galley,  it  so  happened 
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that  he  stumbled  and  fell,  and  the  Normans,  ever  on  the  look  out  for 
an  omen,  at  once  predicted  disaster ;  the  spreading  ][)anio  was,  however, 
checked  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  a  soldier,  who  raised  the  Duke  fronv 
his  prostrate  position,  and  seeing  his  hands  full  of  mud,  exclaimed, 
"  Fortunate  General,  jou  have  alr^j  taken  England  -^  see,  its  earth  is 
in  jour  hands." 

WiLLUM  AKD  THE   SaZOV   SfIES. 

Harold  having  beard  of  the  Norman  landing,  sent  spies  to  their  camp, 
who  were  detected  and  led  into  William's  presence.  Instead  of  oiderinff 
them  off  to  instant  execution,  as  many  less  prudent  generals  would 
have  done,  the  Duke  desired  that  they  should  be  led  through  the  camp, 
well  feasted,  and  at  once  dismissed.  On  their  return  to  Harold  they 
related  all  they  had  seen,  adding  that  from  their  shaven  faces  he  would 
have  mistaken  the  enemies  for  priests.  Harold  laughed  at  the  idea,  but 
remarked  that  the  priests  would  prove  formidable  soldiers. 

The  Eye  of  Hastings. 

Both  armies  being  in  view  of  each  other,  Harold  sent  a  secret  embassy 
to  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  offering  to  pay  him  a  krge  sum  of  money  if 
he  would  depart.  "  Thanks  for  Hwold's  fair  words,** 
he  replied  *' but  I  did  not  bring  so  many  crowns  into 
this  country  to  change  them  for  his  shillings.*' 
It  was  evident  now  that  the  moment  was  come  wnen 
the  possession  of  the  English  crown  must  be  decided 
le  sword,  and  each  party  made  preparations  for 

le  struggle. 

The  Saxon  King's  head-quarters  were  situated  on 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  Battle  Abbey,  and  his 
numerous  host  spent  the  night  in  wassail  and 
drunkenness.  The  Normans  devoted  themselves  to 
confession  and  prayer,  and  William  made  a  vow 
that,  if  victorious,  he  would  build  a  church  in  the 
name  of  the  Triiiity  and  St.  Martin,  where  per- 
petual prayers   should   be   offered  for  the  sins  of 

Edward  the  Confessor,  for  his  own  and  his  wife's   ^^  ^^ 

misdoings,  and  for  those  who  attended  him  in  the  voor^Mliir  iv  mail. 
expedition.    By  such  means  were  the  spirits  of  the  invaders  roused  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 

The  Battle  or  Hayings. 

The  14th  of  October  was  the  anniversary  of  Harold's  birth,  and,  hh 
we  shall  see,  his  life  terminated  also  on  that  day. 

In  his  haste,  William  buckled  on  his  hauberk  hind-side  before.  He 
immediately  changed  it,  but  not  until  it  had  been  observed  by  the 
knights  and  gentlemen  in  attendance.  With  that  presence  of  mind  for 
which  he  was  so  remarkable,  the  Duke  carelessly  said :  "Had  such  a 
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circumstance  occurred  to  some,  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  evil 
omen ;  but  I  do  not  believe  in  such  things,  for  mj  trust  is  in  Grod.  Let 
not  this  mischance  discounu^e  you,  for  if  it  aufi^urs  aright,  it  is  that  the 
power  of  m J  dukedom  shall  be  changed  into  a  Kingdom." 


^^ 


■^ 
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The  action  commenced  with  a  flight  of  arrows  from  the  Norman  side, 
under  cover  of  which  the  two  armies  came  to  close  Quarters,  and  the 
combat  ra^ed  with  immense  fury  from  morning  untu  nearly  sunset. 
Finding  his  troops  flaff  and  relax  after  their  immense  efforts,  William, 
who  already  had  three  norses  killed  under  him,  gave  orders  for  his  annj 
to  retire  as  if  they  were  flying.  This  the  Saxons  mistook  for  a  real 
retreat,  and  when  they  haa  broken  their  ranks  in  the  pursuit,  the 
Normans  faced  about  and  furiously  assaulted  them. 
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Still  the  battle  raged  warmly  round  the  spot  where  King  Harold 
stood  guarding  his  standard,  and  directing  his  army.  As  he  was  pro- 
tected DV  a  palisade  breast  high  the  Norman  arrows  could  not  reach 
him,  ana  William  now  ordered  his  archers  to  shoot  in  the  air.  This 
they  did,  and  a  falling  arrow  piercing  the  eye  of  Harold,  penetrated  to 
his  Drain  and  killed  him.  The  news  instantly  spread,  ana  caused  such 
dismay  in  the  Saxon  army  that  they  turned  and  fled,  beinjg  pursued  by 
the  Normans  with  terrific  slaughter;  15,000  Normans  fell  that  day, 
and  the  destruction  of  life  in  the  beaten  army  was  still  greater.  After 
this  engagement,  William  abandoned  his  former  title,  and  assumed  that 
of  "The Conqueror." 
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IVCIDENTS  OF  THE  BaTTLE 

Boring  the  engagement  some  of  the  Normans  had  given  way,  and  a 
Teport  haling  eone  abroad  that  William  had  fallen,  a  panic  ensuM.  Hie 
mke,  seeing  ue  confusion,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and 
forced  his  waTering  soldiers  once  more  into  the  conflict. 

His  helmet  was  thrown  from  his  head,  and  with  flashing  eye,  and  an 
indignant  countenance,  he  cried :  "  Behold  me !  I  live,  and  will  conquer 
jet  with  God's  assistance.  What  madness  induces  you  to  fly  P  What 
way  can  be  found  for  ^onr  escape  F  They,  whom,  if  you  will,  you  may 
kill  like  cattle,  are  dnring  and  destroying  you.  You  fly  from  victon- 
and  deathless  honour.  You  run  upon  ruin  and  everlasting  disgrace.  If 
you  retreat,  not  one  of  you  but  will  perish." 

FlNDIHG  THE  BOBT  O?  HaROLD. 

After  the  battle,  Harold's  wife  and  mother  presented  themselves 

before  the  Conaueror,  and  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  tears  in  their  eyes,. 

1  the  dead  body  of  the  King,  offering  as  a  ransom  its  weight  in 


William  refused  to  grant  their  request,  and  ordered  the  body  to  be 
buried  on  the  beach,  adding  with  a  sneer :  "  He  guarded  the  coast  while 
he  was  alive ;  let  him  continue  to  protect  it  after  death."  By  stealth 
however,  or  bv  bribes,  the  royal  remains  were  removed  from  this  site 
and  buried  at  W  altham  Abbey. 

Although  William  could  afford  this  sneer  over  the  remains  of  his 
Men  enemy,  he  would  permit  none  other  to  show  them  disrespect,  for  a 
Norman  soldier  had  the  brutality  to  pierce  the  thi^h  of  the  dead  monarch 
with  his  lance,  for  which  act  WiUiam  disgraced  him  on  the  field. 

OSIOIN  07  THE  NOBHANS. 

It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  England  was  conquered  by 
Frenchmen,  under  the  leadership  of  William  the  Norman. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century  a  band  of  piratical  adventurers 
issued  from  the  forests  of  Scandinavia,  under  the  guidance  of  Bollo,  a 
NQrweg;ian  Chieftain,  and  having  conquered  the  province  of  Neustria, 
extending  from  the  river  Ept  to  the  confines  of  Brittany,  were  received 
at  length  as  subjects  by  Charles  the  Simple,  on  condition  of  their  be- 
coming Christians,  ana  holding  their  lands  of  the  Prench  crown. 
Having  thus  become  possessed  of  so  fine  a  tract  of  country,  the 
Normans  adopted  the  more  civilised  manners  of  those  among  whom  they 
dwelt ;  built  cities  and  castles,  and  cultivated  the  land.  From  about 
911  A.D.,  Ncustria  was  called  Normandy,  after  its  new  masters,  who, 
from  havinff  originally  emerged  from  the  upper  parts  of  Europe,  were 
known  as  Jvct/Arai  or  Nonumi 
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STJKMART. 

WiLLUM  I.  was  tlie  son  of  Robert  U  Liable,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and 

Arietta,  daughter  of  a  tanner  at 
Falaise.  At  a  very  early  age  this 
Prince  was  distinguished  among 
his  companions  for  remarkable 
i  strength,  courage,  and  decision  of 
character.  He  appears  to  have 
founded  his  claim  to  the  crown  of 
England  upon  a  promise  or  bequest 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  was 
asserted  to  have  named  the  Norman  Prince  as  his  successor  to  the  English 
throne.  In  order  further  to  support  his  claims,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  paid  by  Harold  to  the  court  or  Rouen,  William  required  the  English 
Earl  to  swear  homage  to  him  as  his  superior  lord;  and  to  make 
this  ceremony  more  impressive  and  sacred,  Harold  confirmed  his  homage 
upon  oath  taken  over  some  holy  relics.  Previously  to  commencing  the 
war,  William  sent  ambassadors  to  Harold,  pointing  out  that  he  bad 
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committed  peijiu^  and  sacrileffe  by  accepting  the  crown  of  England,  and 
liad  thus  placed  himself  out  of  the  pale  of  mercy. 

The  Duke  of  Normandy,  harin^  completed  his  preparations,  sailed 
from  the  French  coast  and  landed  at  revensey,  in  Sussex.  A  great 
Tictoiy  was  gained  by  William  on  the  spot  since  occupied  by  fiittle 
Abbey,  near  Hastings.  Harold  and  great  numbers  of  his  chief  nobles  were 
slain,  and  the  Conqueror  at  once  marched  to  London.  After  his 
coronation  he  made  a  progress  through  the  kingdom,  and  was  every- 
where received  and  acKnowledged  as  the  Sovereign.  He  bestowed 
honours  and  rewards  on  his  Norman  followers,  who,  building  for  them- 
selves strong  castles,  were  thus  enabled  to  overawe  the  people  who 
dwelt  in  the  adjacent  districts. 
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The  Conqueror  was  not,  however,  permitted  quietly  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  one  victorv,  for  the  English,  stubborn  then  as  now,  somewhat 
recovering  from  tne  effects  of  the  blow  which  for  a  while  had  paralysed 
theoi,  formed  themselves  into  powerful  bands,  under  the  native  £arls, 
Edwin  and  Morcar,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  King's  absence  in 
Normandy,  were  preparing  a  general  massacre  of  the  invaders.  These 
disturbances  contmued  until  the  year  1070,  when  William  determined  to 
make  such  an  example  as  should  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  those 
who  rebelled  from  his  authority.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  he 
marched  northward,  destroying  not  only  men,  women,  and  children, 
but  iLo  the  towns,  villages,  and  crops,  so  that  those  who  escaped 
from  the  sword  perished  from  famine  or  exposure.  It  is  said  tnat 
100,000  soub  were  thus  cut  off  in  a  thinly-peopled  district. 

After  suppressing,  with  a  vigorous  hand,  an  insurrection  among  his 
own  immediate  followers,  William  found  himself  at  war  with  his  son. 
The  King  had  solemnly  declared  that  should  he  succeed  in  conquering 
England,  he  would  abandon  his  continental  possessions  to  the  government 
of  his  son  Kobert.  The  Prince,  on  claiming  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise, 
was  met  with  a  refusal ;  and  war  commenced,  during  which  the  father' 
and  son  came  into  personal  collision. 

It  was  not  until  1078  that  the  Conqueror  found  time  and  opportunity 
to  devote  to  the  administration  of  nis  new  dominions.  About  that 
period  he  ordered  Domesday-Book  to  be  compiled,  which  contains  an 
account  of  all  the  property  in  the  kingdom,  whether  landed  or  personal; 
how  many  inhabitants,  divided  into  their  separate  grades  of  lords,  freemen 
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and  serfs ;  how  many  men  were  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  the  amount  of 
the  taxes,  and  various  other  important  items  of  administration.  This 
remarkable  book  is  preserved  to  this  day  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 
William's  other  institutions  were  the  Peudal  and  Forest  laws,,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Curfew. 

For  some  time  disputes  had  been  pending  between  the  Kings  of 
England  and  France,  and  a  sarcastic  allusion  having  been  made  by  the 
latter,  the  fiery  temper  of  the  Norman  was  excited,  and  he  at  once  pre- 
pared for  war.  He  entered  France,  and  according  to  his  usual  custom, 
desolated  the  country  wherever  he  passed.  Having  captured  the  ancient 
city  of  Mantes,  he  ordered  it  to  be  utterly  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  riding 
out  to  satisfy  himself  that  his  commands  were  obeyed,  his  horse  stepp^ 
on  a  red-hot  cinder,  and  plunged  violently.  His  rider  was  bruised^by 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  slow  fever  ensued,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three  William  the  Conqueror  departed  from  among  men. 

WiLUAM  Goivo  A  Wooing. 

Having  heard  that  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders,  was  father  of  a  very 
beautiful  daughter,  William,  being  then  Duke  of  Normandy,  sent 
ambassadors  requesting  the  hand  of  this  lady  in  marriage.  To  his 
entreaty  Earl  Baldwin  'cladly  consented,  but  the  lady  objected  to  be 
wooed  m  such  an  unknigntly  manner,  and  refused  to  wed  the  husband 
chosen  for  her.  Not  content  with  a  direct  denial  of  his  suit,  Matilda  of 
Flanders  spoke  slightingly  of  the  Duke,  and  her  words  having  been  reported 
to  William,  he  mounted  nis  war-horse,  and,  attended  by  a  few  followers, 
rode  rapidlv  off  to  Lille.  He  alighted  at  the  palace  gates,  forced  himself 
into  Matilda's  apartments,  dragged  her  by  the  hair  round  the  room,  and 
then  returned  to  his  dukedom. 

Baldwin,  to  resent  the  insult,  made  war  upon  the  Norman  territories, 
but  being  pressed  by  William,  a  conference  was  held  during  which  the 
Duke  demanded  the  hand  of  the  obstinate  damsel  as  the  price  of  his 
friendship.  On  being  told  this,  perhaps  pleased  with  William's  con- 
stancy, Matilda  said  "  it  pleased  her  well,"  and  she  became  the  wife 
of  the  Conqueror. 

Beinff  asked  at  a  future  time  how  she  could  ever  have  forgiven  the 
insult  that  had  been  offered  to  her,  she  said,  "  Because  I  did  not  know 
the  Duke  so  well  then  as  I  do  now ;  for  he  must  be  a  man  of  high 
courage  and  daring  who  would  venture  to  come  and  beat  me  in  mj 
fathers  house." 

William's  oebat  Strength* 

Wlien  five  years  old,  a  miniature  army  of  boys  was  put  under 
William's  command,  and  even  there  he  maintained  sovereign  power,  by 
the  force  of  his  physical  strength,  and  the  power  of  his  wiU. 

It  is  recorded,  that,  when  on  horseback,  and  riding  at  full  speed,  he 
could  bend  a  bow  and  discharge  arrows  of  snch  lengtn  and  weight  that 
no  other  knight  could  use  them. 
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He  was  a  learned  and  accomplished  prince,  and  at  thea^  of  eight, 
is  said  to  have  been  able  to  read  and  explain  Caesar's  CJommentaries. 

Coronation  of  William  I. 

On  Christmas  d&j,  1066,  the  Duke  of  Normandy  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  attempt  at 
seditious  riots,  he  snrroundea  the  building  with  a  body  of  his  most 
trusted  troops.  While  the  ceremony  was  proceeding,  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  holding  the  crown  in  his  hand,  turned  to  the  assembled  congrega- 
tion and  demanded  if  they  were  willing  to  accept  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
for  their  King.  They  cheered  in  their  loudest  tones.  William's  guards, 
who  were  stationed  outside  the  building,  mistaking  the  applause  for  an 
attack  on  their  master,  set  fire  to  the  surrounding  suburb.  The  sacred 
abbey  was  soon  licked  by  the  devouring  flames — the  houses  at  that 
period  being  built  mostly  of  wood.  Nor  would  the  Normans  be  appeased 
or  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  conflagration,  until  their  chief 
presentea  himseli  in  his  diadem  and  coronation  robes. 

Banquet  at  Winchester. 

WiUiam  would  seem  to  have  been  pleased  with  the  sensations  pro- 
duced by  coronation  and  gorgeous  display,  knowing  most  probably  the 
pffect  of  splendour  on  the  puolic  mind.  Having  sent  to  Normandy  for 
his  wife,  Matilda,  he  chose  to  be  re-crowned 
with  her  at  Winchester.  The  ceremony 
was  followed  by  a  banquet,  which  has 
afforded  precedents  for  nearly  all  similar 
celebrations.  It  was  here  that  the  office  of 
Champion  was  instituted,  for,  when  the  whole 
company  were  seated,  a  knight  in  complete 
armour,  and  with  lance  in  rest,  rode  up  the 
centre  of  the  hall;  pausing  before  the  throne, 
he  three  times  repeated  this  challenge :  "  If  j 
any  person  denies  that  our  most  gracious 
Soverei^,  William,  and  his  Queen,  Matilda, 
are  not  King  and  Queen  of  England,  he  is 
a  false-hearted  traitor,  and  here,  I,  as  i«oui?tei)  soldier 
Champion,  do  challenge  him  to  single  combat."  No  person  was  bold 
enougn  to  accept  the  gage,  but  the  incident  of  course  had  its  intended 
effect. 

Robert,  Willum,  and  Henrt. 

Prince  Robert,  at  no  time  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  his  brothers, 
was  roused  into  positive  frenzy  by  the  following  incident : — 

The  court  was  resident  at  L'Aigle,  in  Normandy.  •  Tlie  two  younger 
Princes,  either  from  a  love  of  miscluef  or  to  show  their  contempt  for 
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their  elder  brother,  set  out  for  the  apartments  allotted  to  Bobert,  and 
firom  a  balcony  emptied  a  pitcher  ot  water  on  his  head  as  he  walked 
before  the  house.  A  knight  ur^d  him  to  avenge  the  insult,  and 
with  drawn  sword  he  rushed  up  stairs.  He  would  undoubtedly 
have  murdered  his  brothers  had  not  the  King  rushed  to  the  chamber, 
and  with  much  difficulty  succeeded  in  separating  his  children.  Robert 
witlidrew  from  his  father's  court  the  same  evening,  and  set  up  the 
standard  of  revolt. 

Tkotjbles  in  Wiixia.m*s  Familt. 

Although,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  Conqueror  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  successful  of  monarchs, 
his  li£  was  clouded  by  the  quarrels  in  his  family,  of  which  the  above  is 
a  sample. 

His  eldest  son  Robert,  sumaroed  Curt-hose  or  Short-legs,  was  a 
strange  compound  of  good  and  evil  qualities.  He  was  brave  to  a  point 
of  roiuance,  generous  oeyond  his  means,  but  so  dissolute  and  extrava- 
gant, that,  nnable  to  procure  supplies  from  his  father,  he  was  constantly 
ill-treating  his  subjects,  and  extorting  money  from  them.  His  father 
was  unwilling  to  resign  any  share  of  his  dominions  during  his  Ufetimc, 
although  he  had  promised  the  dukedom  of  Normandy  to  his  eldest  son. 
Queen  Matilda  loved  her  first-born  cliild  better  than  her  younger  sons, 
and  secretly  supplied  him  with  money.  Robert  appeared  in  open  re- 
bellion against  W  illiam's  authority ;  and  one  Sampson,  a  secret  agent 
of  the  Queen,  was  taken  in  the  act  of  conveying  supplies  from  her  to 
her  child.  Upon  this  William  addressed  the  following  grand  but  stem 
rebuke  to  hi$  offending  wife : — 

"  The  observation  of  an  ancient  philosopher  is  true,  and  I  have  only 
too  much  cause  to  admit  the  force  of  his  words — *  The  woman  who 
deceives  her  husband  is  the  destruction  of  her  ovm  house.*  Where  in 
the  world  could  you  have  found  a  companion  so  faithful  and  devoted  in 
his  affection.  Behold  my  wife !  She  whom  I  have  loved  as  my  own 
soul,  to  whom  I  have  confided  the  government  of  my  realms,  my  trea- 
sure, and  all  I  possess  in  the  world  of  power  and  greatness ;  she  hath 
supported  my  adversary  against  me,  she  hath  strengthened  and  enriched 
him  out  of  the  wealth  I  entrusted  to  her  keeping;  she  hath  secretly 
employed  her  zeal  and  subtlety  in  his  cause,  and  done  everything  to 
encourage  him  against  me." 

The  Queen's  reply  was  eaually  impressive,  and  evidently  proceeded 
from  the  heart  of  a  tender,  loving  mother.  **  My  lord,"  said  she,  "  I 
pray  you  not  to  be  surprised  if  I  feel  a  mother's  tenderness  for  my  first- 
born son.  By  the  virtue  of  the  Most  High,  I  protest  that  if  my  son 
Robert  were  dead,  and  hidden  far  from  the  sight  of  the  living,  seven 
feet  deep  in  the  earth,  and  that  the  price  of  my  blood  would  restore 
him,  I  would  cheerfully  bid  it  flow.  For  his  sake  I  would  willinely 
endure  any  suffering,  yea,  things  from  which  on  any  other  occasiontne 
feebleness  of  my  sex  would  shrink  with  horror.    How,  then,  can  yoa 
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suppose  that  I  oould  enjoy  the  pomp  and  luxuries  with  which  I  was 
suiTonnded,  when  I  knew  him  to  be  pining  in  want  and  misery  ?  Far 
finom  my  heart  be  such  hardness,  nor  ou^t  your  authority  to  impose 
such  insensibility  on  a  mother." 

Th«  King  and  Pbtnce  ;  the  Father  and  Son. 

Robert  was  in  arms  against  his  King,  and  that  King  was  his  father. 
Near  Gerberoi,  in  Normandy,  they  met  in  unnatural  conflict.  Robert 
commanded  a  fine  body  of  knights,  who  being  encased  in  complete 
armour,  and  having  the  visors  of  their  helmets  down,  could  not  be  recog- 
nised in  the  mel6e.  Robert,  riding  through  the  field,  observed  a  knight 
nerforming  prodigies  of  valour,  so,  placing  his  lance  in  rest,  he  prepared 
lor  a  tilt.  They  rode  against  each  other,  and  Robert's  lance  entered 
the  arm  of  his  antagonist,  who  was  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  violence 
of  the  shock.  This  was  the  first  wound  ever  received  by  the  prostrate 
champion,  whose  blood  was  now  drawn  by  his  own  son,  for  tne  fallen 
knight  was  none  other  than  William  the  Conqueror,  King  of  England. 
He  cried  out  in  a  ra^e  for  rescue,  and  the  son,  with  agony  depicted  on 
his  countenance,  ana  with  deepest  remorse  at  his  heart,  recognised  his 
parent.  He  instantly  alighted,  took  William  in  his  arms,  expressed 
the  deepest  anguish  and  repentance  for  his  unintentional  crime, 
placed  him  tenderly  on  his  horse,  and  led  him  out  of  the  mel6e.  Some 
historians  tell  us  that  William  cursed  his  son,  and  could  never  be 
induced  to  withdraw  the  paternal  malediction,  while  others  inform  us 
that  the  Kin^,  touched  with  Robert's  repentance,  forgive  bis  undutiful 
conduct,  and  ever  afterwards  held  him  in  esteem.  Let  us  in  charity 
believe  the  latter  version  of  the  sequel  of  this  strange  liistory. 

Domesdat-book— 1078-1086  a.d. 

William  having  ordered  a  survey  of  all  his  dominions  to  be  taken, 
the'  particulars  were  written  in  a  book  and  deposited  in  the  King's 


^  "H\ 
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t 


TffLU  CooMflS 


■  of  WtitiBf  Is 


CkMt  !■  wUek  it  b  kapt. 


Exchequer.  It  was  called  "  Domesday-Booi,**  or  "  The  Great  Terrar." 
The  facts  were  collected  by  commissioners,  who  took  information,  upon 
oath,  of  the  name  of  each  town  or  village ;  who  held  the  manor  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  who  was  now  its  owner;  how  many 
seris,  freemen,  and  cottagers  were  on  it ;  how  many  hides  of  land  it 
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contained ;  how  much  of  this  was  woodland,  meadow,  pasture,  or  arable ; 
how  much  it  paid  to  the  King ;  how  many  mills  and  fish-ponds ;  how  many 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  horses,  and  hives  of  bees;  and  even  how  much 
money  was  at  the  time  in  the  houses.  By  this  strong  measure,  William 
became  acquamted  with  every  particular  relating  to  his  conquest,  and 
thus  could  he  tax  his  subjects  on  a  sure  basis.  This  book  is  still  pre- 
served, and  to  this  day  is  of  much  value  in  deciding  the  proper  owner- 
ship of  freeholds,  pedigrees,  and  other  questions  of  law. 

The  Curpew-Bbll. 

Many  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  establishment 
of  the  couvrefeu  in  England,  bj;  William  the  Conqueror; 
but  a  few  words  will  show  that  it  was  a  measure  of  sound 
policy. 

The  houses  were  mostly  of  wood ;  the  people  were  far 
from  beinff  contented  vrith  the  Norman  sway ;  and  they 
were  afraid  of  visions  and  supernatural  appearances.  There- 
fore, by  causing  all  fire  and  candles  to  oe  extinguished  on 
the  ringing  of  a  bell  at  eight  o'clock,  under  pain  of  heavy 
penalties,  the  Conqueror  gained  these  ends : — he  securfed 
safety  against  fire,  in  an  age  when  Insurance  Societies 
were  not  thought  of;  he  caused  his  subjects  to  retire 
early  to  rest,  and  this,  added  to  their  terror  of  ghosts, 
prevented  their  going  abroad  to  hold  midnight  meetings, 
for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  civil  discord  and  dangerous 
conspiracies.  Thus,  this  cimew  bell  was  a  measure  both 
P00T-80LDIEE  Qf  domcstic  and  political  security. 

Tower  op  London. 

William,  as  we  have  said  in  the  summary,  laid  the  plan  of  covering  the 
land  with  castles  of  enormous  strength,  m  which  he  placed  his  most 
trusty  and  Dowerful  Barons.  One  of  his  first  cares  was  to  provide  for  the 
loyalty  of  iiis  capital,  for  which  purpose  he  commenced  the  Tower  of 
London,  which  became  a  fortress  of  such  size  and  strength,  that  it  was 
deemed  capable  of  withstanding  a  siege  of  any  duration. 

Bayeux  Tapestrt. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  relics  of  the  age  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  is,  that  instructive  work  the  Bayeaux  Tapestry, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  hands,  or  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Queen  Matilda.  It  would  be  beyond  the  purpose  of  this 
work  to  describe  minutely  the  various  incidents  recorded  m  these  worsted 
pictures.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  they  are  deemed  a  most  im- 
portant historical  document,  and  have  been  regarded  as  such,  in  all 
successive  ages.    This  curious  and  valuable  tapestry  is  preserved  in  the 
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cathedral  of  Bayenx,  and  although  the  colonrs  have  lost  much  of 
their  nchness,  the  yalue  of  the  work  is  beyond  price,  as  it  records  in 
embroideiry  &11  the  vital  events  of  the  Conquest ;  giving  portraits  of  the 
principal  actors,  their  exact  dress,  and  many  other  matters  of  conse- 
quence. It  is,  in  fact,  a  pictorial  narrative  of  events,  (from  the  visit 
m  Harold  to  the  Norman  Court,  to  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
in  1066),  embroidered  on  a  piece  of  canvas,  nineteen  inches  in  breadth, 
and  sixty-eight  yards  in  length.  Thus  did  royal  ladies  employ  them- 
selves, during  the  absence  of  their  lords,  in  the  feudal  age.  Tew  have, 
however,  leu  such  a  valuable  legacy,  or  such  a  rich  mine  of  history 
as  MatQda  of  Planders,  consort  of  William  the  Conqueror. 


DeJlTH  07  WiLLIAK  THE  COKQUEROK. 

A  silly  jest  of  the  King  of  Erance  induced 
William  to  invade  that  kiuedom.  Entering  the 
French  territories  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
he  pillaged  and  burnt  many  towns  and  castles, 
and  surprised  the  city  of  Mantes,  wliich  being 
set  on  fire,  was  soon  reduced  to  ashes.  William 
rode  out  to  view  the  scene,  when  his  horse 
stepped  on  a  burning  ember,  and  plunging,  the 
Ki^  was  thrown  violently  on  the  pommel  of  his 
saddle.  The  accident  caused  an  mtemal  injuir 
which  produced  slow  fever,  of  which  he  oied, 
about  three  weeks  afterwards,  at  Eouen,  in  the] 
sncty-third  year  of  his  ase,  and  the  twenty-first  of 
his  reign  over  Englana.  While  he  was  in  the 
a^nies  of  death,  William  discoursed  to  his  cour- 
tiers on  the  vanity  of  human  greatness;  of  which 
they  gave  the  strongest  proof  by  abandoning  his 
remains  as  soon  as  1^  expired. 


BOLDISB-BFBABMAir. 


His  Death-bed. 

Feeling  his  end  approaching,  the  King  called  to  him  his  three  sons  and 
Archlrishop  Ansehn.  To  Eobert  he  bequeathed  his  Norman  domim'ons, 
being,  as  ne  said,  the  inheritance  he  received  from  his  father,  and  for 
that  reason  he  wished  it  to  descend  to  his  eldest  son.  William  he 
advised  to  repair  at  once  to  England. 

He  had  hitherto  made  no  mention  of  his  youngest  son.  and  the  impa- 
tience of  that  Prince  urged  him  to  inquire  what  would  be  his  portion. 
'*  Five  thousand  pounds  of  silver,"  his  father  replied.  "  But  what  use 
can  I  have  for  the  money,"  said  Henry,  "  if  I  have  not  a  house  to  dwell 
in."  The  dying  King  answered,  "  Be  patient^  my  son,  and  thou  shalt 
inherit  the  fortunes  of  both  thy  brothers."  Pnnce  William  immedi- 
ately set  out  for  England,  and  Henry  hastened  to  the  treasury  to  demand 
his  money. 
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FnviBAL  OP  William. 
On  the  day  appointed  for  tLe  interment,  Prince  Heniy,  with  the 
Norman  prelates  and  a  multitude  of  dergr  and  nobles,  attended  at  the 
church  of  St.  Stephen,  which  had  been  founded  by  the  Gonoueror  at 
Caen.  The  mass  had  been  performed,  the  corpse  was  placed  on  the 
bier,  and  the  Bishop  had  enumerated  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  when 
a  voice  from  the  crowd  excUimed,  "  He  whom  thou  hast  praised  was  a 
robber.  The  very  land  on  which  you  stand  is  mine.  By  violence  he 
took  it  from  my  father ;  in  the  name  of  Ood  I  forbid  you  to  bury  him 
in  it ! "  The  speaker  was  found  to  be  one  Fitz- Arthur,  who  had  fre- 
quently but  unsuccessfully  appealed  for  redress  to  the  justice  of  WiUiam. 
After  debate,  the  prelates  paid  him  sixty  shillings  over  the  onen  grave, 
and  promised  that  he  should  receive  the  full  value  of  liis  land.  The 
burial  ceremony  was  then  allowed  to  proceed,  and  the  body  of  the  King 
was  deposited  m  a  coffin  of  stone. 

Opjsnivg  op  William's  Tomb. 
In  the  year  1542,  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  opened  the  stone  coffin  that 
contained  the  Conqueror's  remains,  wnich  were  found  to  be  apparently 
as  entire  as  when  tney  were  first  buried.    Within  the  tomb  was  a  plate 
of  copper,  on  which  was  engraved  a  Latin  inscription. 

Intboduction  op  Sukkames. 
Second,  or  sur-names  were  certainly  introduced  by  the  Normans, 
who  called  themselves  after  the  castles  and  fortified  towns  they  held, 
and  these  designations  were  transmitted  to  their  successors;  but  the 
custom  was  not  generally  adopted  until  many  years  afterwards. 

The  FisuoAL  Laws. 

Tliese  laws  were  practically  known  to  our  Saxon  ancestors,  but  it  was 
William  the  Conqueror  who  reduced  them  to  a  system,  and  Domesday- 
Book  was  the  foundation  upon  which  they  were  based. 

In  these  early  times  a  standing  army  was  unknown,  and  as  it  was 
necessary  to  hold  a  large  body  of  men  in  readiness  to  resist  invasion,  or 
to  prosecute  foreign  wars,  the  great  lords  received  grants  of  land  on 
condition  of  serving  the  Sovereign  in  person,  and  of  bringing  a  certain 
number  of  armed  men  into  the  field.  As  these  lords,  or  barons  as  thej 
were  termed,  oould  not  constantly  maintain  the  number  of  soldiers  they 
were  required  to  provide,  they  feed  or  feu'd  their  lands  to  tenants,  who, 
in  addition  to  their  rents,  agreed  to  send  out  to  the  wars  a  given 
number  of  men-at-arms,  full/ equipped  for  service,  who  became  a  part 
of  the  retinue  of  the  great  baron. 

Besides  military  service,  the  feudal  laws  provided  the  King's  revenue. 
One  source  was  reserved  rents,  a  trifiing  annual  payment  from  every 
estate  in  the  kingdom ;  the  Sovereign  was  ffuardian  of  all  minors,  and 
administered  the  estates  until  the  heir  shoiUd  come  of  age;  these  were 
the  princioal  sources  of  the  royal  revenue,  although  many  smaller  aids 
were  payaole  to  the  crown. 
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WILLIAM  II.,  suKNAMiD  RUrUS, 


^  Second  too  of  William  the  Gonqn«ror.    Bom   1057.    Ascended  the  throne  1067. 
Kilkd  whUe  hunting  in  the  New  Forest  1100.    Buried  »t  Winchester.    This 
'    .        King  was  never  married. 


/ 


I  I 


SUMKABT. 


Not  waiting  for  the  death  of  his  father,  William  Eufns— so-called 
from  the  colour  of  his  hair  and  com-     ^  fi7t7;-«- 
plexion — set  sail  for  En^and,  where  /<i^^f-^ 


his  partisans  at  once  caused  him  to 


'c?^ 


Wi\ 


OOnr  OT  WILLIAM  u. 


he  crowned  King.  This  arrangement  c:  ^  \  ^  i\ 
heing  highly  displeasing  to  the  friends  fe  p^  [l 
of  his  brother  Robert,  the  natural  \\^?t^!3^ 
heir,  adangerooA  conspiracy  broke  out,  ^izi—^^^ 
which  threatened  the  most  serious 
consequences  to  the  usurper;  but  Rufus  having  surrounded  himself  with 
an  arm^  of  daring  and  couraffcous  men,  his  enemies  were  defeated,  and 
his  claim  uniTersallj  admitted.  During  the  time  of  his  danger,  William 
had  been  lavish  of  promises  to  the  English,  but  the  moment  of  peril 
haTinff  passed,  he  adopted  all  the  arbitrary  laws  and  foreigp  customs 
introouced  by  his  father,  without  tempering  them  with  that  justice  and 
mercy  which  the  Conqueror  knew  so  wdl  when  and  how  to  wield. 
Rufus  was  passionately  fond  of  hunting,  and  depopulated  wide  districts, 
which  he  planted  with  trees  to  harbour  beasts  of  the  diase,  and  made  it 
a  crime  punishable  with  death  to  hunt  in  these  royal  demesnes. 

William,  although  courageous  and  resolute  in  war,  was  fully  alive  to 
the  use  he  could  make  of  tne  enormous  wealth  which  he  found  in  his 
father's  coffers,  and  having  paved  the  way  by  large  bribes  to  the  nobles 
and  clergy,  he  invaded  bis  orother's  duke(K)m  of  Normandy  in  1091, 
Robert  hndin^  himself  unable  at  that  time  to  resist  William's  power. 

Besides  this  fratricidal  war,  Rufus  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
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Kings  of  France  and  Denmark ;  and  Malcolm  of  Scotland  invaded  the 
nortnem  districts  of  this  kingdom. 

In  order  further  to  strengtnen  the  Tower  of  London,  which  had  been 
entirely  rebuilt  by  the  Conqueror,  William  11.  surrounded  it  with  a  wall 
and  moat.  He  also  erected  a  grand  banqueting  chamber,  which  was  the 
predecessor  of  the  present  Westminster  Hall. 

As  William  was  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire,  he  was 
struck  by  an  arrow,  which,  it  is  said,  shot  by  the  hand  of  one  Sir 
Walter  Tmei  at  a  flying  buck,  glanced  against  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and 
accidentally  pierced  the  King  to  the  heart.  The  body  remained  in  the 
forest  until  the  following  day,  when  it  was  taken  in  a  charcoal  burner's 
cart,  hj  one  Purkiss,  to  l^'inchester,  and  there  interred  with  much 
secrecy  in  the  cathedral  choir. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  this  reign  that  the  Goodwin  Sands  on  the  east 
coast  of  Kent  were  overflowea  by  the  sea.  They  originally  form^ 
the  rich  possessions  of  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  father  of  King  Harold. 
At  his  aeath  he  bequeathed  them  to  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  but 
the  brethren  neglecting  to  repair  the  sea  wall,  the  ocean  broke  in,  desol- 
ating towns  and  villages,  and  four  thousand  acres  of  land  were  thus 
lost  to  the  industry  and  requirements  of  the  people  of  Kent. 

ObIGIN  of  the  NAICE  OF  PEBCT. 

A  severe  illness  befell  William  Rufus  in  the  year  1093,  and  Malcolm, 
Klnf[  of  Scotland,  thought  it  a  fitting  opportunity  to  invade  the  neigh- 
bounng  coontry  of  England.  He  invested  the  castle  of  Alnwick,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Eari^  of  Northumberland,  which  was  oocuj^ied  by 
Bo^r  Mowbray.  Mowbray  being  reduced  to  great  straits  by 
famine,  agreed  to  surrender,  provided  he  were  permitted  to  pass  the 
keys  of  his  castle  to  the  Conqueror  on  the  point  of  his  lance.  At  the 
appointed  time,  Malcolm  having  presented  himself,  the  keys  of  Alnwick 
were  placed  on  a  spear  and  offered  to  him,  but,  when  he  advanced  to 
receive  them,  Mowbray  thrust  the  point  of  the  lance  through  the  King's 
vizor  into  his  eye  and  so  pierced  his  brain,  giving  him  a  mortal  wound. 
For  this  act  Iu)ger  Mowbray's  name  was  changed  to  Fieree-eye,  which 
has  since  been  corrupted  to  ^ercy. 

William  II.  at  Mount  St.  Michael. 

With  all  his  bad  qualities,  it  is  certain  that  at  times  the  Red  King 
could  be  both  brave  and  generous,  as  the  following  anecdote  wiQ 
show. 

Having  invaded  his  brother's  dukedom  of  Normandy,  he  was  besieging 
the  town  of  Mount  St.  Michael.  It  happened  that  duting  the  process  of 
the  siege,  he  espied  a  few  of  the  enemy  riding  at  dome  little  distance, 
and  immediately  charged  them.  In  tne  shock  William  was  beaten  to 
the  ground,  and  his  horse,  which  was  wounded,  dragged  him  a  consider- 
able  distance.     One   of   his   adversaries   came  up  and  raised    his 
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sword  to  take  the  life  of  the  fallen  Monarch,  when  William  exclaimed, 
"  Hold,  fellow,  I  am  the  King  of  England."  Awed  by  the  voice,  hia  oppo- 
nent raised  him  from  the  CTOunC  a  fresh  horse  was  brought,  and 
Tsolting  into  the  8addle,lthe  Sing  inooired  who  had  unhorsed  hun.  The 
knight  came  forward  and  excused  nimself  bv  saying  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  King's  person.  "Make  no  excuse,  replied  William,  "you 
are  a  brave  and  worthy  knight.  Henceforth  you  shall  fight  under 
BIT  banner." 

The  FntsT  CnusiLDZ.— a.d.  1094. 

WiUiam  and  Robert  were  still  at  war  when  the  excitement  of  the 
Crusade  commenced.  It  was  now  four  centuries  and  a  half  since 
Palestine  had  been  conquered  by  the  Mahometans.  When  the  Caliph 
Omar  entered  Jerusalem  in  636  a.d.  he  guaranteed  to  the  inhabitants 
the  possession  of  their  houses  and  lands,  with  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  The  covenant  was  faithfully  observed  for  some  three  hundred 
years,  until  the  Turks  in  935  obtained  possession  of  the  Holy  City.  In 
1036  it  was  incorporated  in  the  new  empire  of  Roum,  established  by 
Sultan  Solyman.  After  that  time  the  pii^ms  to  the  scene  of  Christ's 
life  and  death  were  subject  to  tolls,  extortions,  and  insult ;  the  native 
Christians  were  treated  as  slaves,  their  churches  were  polluted  and  their 
priests  massacred.  In  1094,  Peter  the  Hermit,  of  Amiens,  visited  the 
Holy  places,  and  his  heart  was  wrung  at  the  oppression  and  murders  he 
witnessed.  He  determined  to  seek  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  and  on  his 
return  to  Europe  preached  through  Italy,  Prance,  and  Germany  on  the 
theme. 

Pope  Urban  called  a  council  at  Clermont,  at  which  the  Hermit  stood 
by  the  side  of  the  papal  throne,  and  called  on  the  assembled  Bishops  to 
lay  aside  their  private  feuds  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  their  force  for 
the  extermination  of  the  Saracens. 

"It  is  the  win  of  God,"  was  the  unanimous  reply.  Clerks  and  lay- 
men crowded  to  take  the  Cross;  these  on  their  return  home  diffused  the 
enthusiasm  among  their  countrymen,  thousands  hastened  from  every 
hmd  in  Christendom  to  shed  their  blood  in  such  a  cause,  and  thus  were 
these  wars,  which  lasted  for  three  hundred  years,  and  which  exhausted 
80  much  blood  and  countless  treasure,  commenced. 

Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  infected  with  the  romantic  enthusiasm, 
longed  to  share  in  the  enterprise,  and  anxious  to  appear  with  the 
splendour  due  to  his  rank,  apphed  to  his  brother  for  money,  offering  his 
itorman  dominions  in  exchange  for  ten  thousand  marks.  Wifiiam 
acceded  to  the  request,  and  the  money  was  paid. 

Robert  vx  the  Holy  Land. 

Robert  lived  in  uncommon  splendour,  and  was  widely  celebrated  for 
his  wit,  his  affability,  and  other  virtues.  The  Emperor  of  Germany 
resolved  to  put  the  reality  of  his  good  qualities  to  a  trial.    He  invited 
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the  Duke  and  his  nobles  to  a  feast  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Imperial 
palace,  but  took  care  to  have  all  the  seats  occupied  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Normans,  of  whom  he  commanded  his  guests  to  take  no  notice. 
When  Eobert  (attended  bv  his  knights  all  in  Hieir  richest  attire),  entered 
the  banqueting  hal),  and  observed  that  the  seats  were  filled  with  guests, 
none  of  whom  returned  his  civilities,  he  walked,  without  the  least 
appearance  of  surprise  or  displeasure,  to  a  vacant  space  at  one  end  of 
the  room,  loosenea  his  cloak,  folded  it  very  carefully,  laid  it  upon  the 
floor  and  sat  dowH  upon  it ;  in  which  act  he  was  imitated  by  his  followers. 
In  this  posture  they  dined,  upon  such  dishes  as  were  set  before  them, 
with  every  appearance  of  satisfaction  with  their  entertainment.  The 
feast  being  ended,  the  Duke  and  his  nobles  arose,  took  leave  of  the 
company  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  and  walked  out  of  tlie  haU  in 
their  doublets,  leaving  their  cloaks,  which  were  of  much  value,  behind 
them  on  the  floor. 

The  Emperor,  who  had  secretly  admired  their  whole  behaviour,  was 
surprised  at  this  latter  part  of  it,  and  sent  one  of  his  courtiers  to  entreat 
the  Duke  and  his  followers  to  put  on  their  cloaks.  "  Go  "  said  Kobert, 
"  and  teU  your  master  that  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Normans  to 
•carry  about  with  them  the  seats  they  use  at  the  banquet" 

William  a^d  Count  Helib. 

While  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  in  the  summer  of  1099,  WiUiam 
received  information  that  Count  llelie  had  surprised  the  city  of  Mans  in 
Normandy ;  that  the  Governor  had  returned  to  the  castle,  but  could  not 
hold  out  long,  being  short  of  provision.  The  King's  impatience  could 
hardly  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  the  tale,  when  crying  out  to  his 
attendants  "  Let  those  who  love  me  follow,"  he  rode  swiftly  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  embarked  in  the  first  ship  he  could  find.  The  master  said 
the  weather  was  stormy,  and  the  passage  dangerons.  "Hold  thj 
peace,"  exclaimed  William,  "  Kings  are  never  drowned."  He  iajided  at 
iarfleur  next  day,  assembled  the  troops,  and  advanced  so  rapidly  that 
Helie  could  scarcely  save  himself  by  flight.  The  King  employed  some 
days  in  Uying  waste  the  lands  d  the  Oount,  and  then  returned  to 
EngUnd. 

Death  of  William  Rupus.— a.d.  1100. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  William  could  be  brave  and  courageous, 
yet  he  was  a  tyrant  of  the  worst  order,  and  there  are  many  who 
positively  assert  that  his  mysterious  death  was  not  the  result  of 
accident.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  belief  in  his  approaching  death 
was  current  among  the  people.  On  the  first  of  August  he  is  baid  to 
have  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  to  have  been  so  troubled  with  dreams 
that  he  sent  for  his  servants  to  watch  by  his  bed-side.  He  was  indeed  so 
impressed  with  a  presentiment  of  danger  that  he  gave  up  his  project  of 
•huntmg  that  day. 
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Howerer,  after  dinner  be  mounted  liis  horse  and  rode  oat  into  the 
Nev  Forest,  when  most  of  his  attendants  left  him  in  order  to  ride  in 
different  directions  in  parsnit  of  game.  About  sun-aet  the  Kiu^  was 
diseoTered  by  some  countiTmen  lying  on  the  ground  weltering  m  his 
blood.  On  the  foUovring  da^  the  body  was  thrown  into  a  cart,  carried  to 
Winchester,  and  hastily  buried. 

By  whose  hand  he  fell  has  never  been  satisfactorily  determined,  but 
the  report,  current  at  the  period,  was,  that  William,  following  a  deer 
with  hia  eyes,  held  his  band  near  his  face  to  intercept  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  that  at  the  same  moment  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Sir 
Walter  Tyrrel,  a  French  knight,  glanced  from  a  tree  and  struck  him  in 
the  breast.  It  was  added  that  Tyrrel  spurred*  his  horse,  reached  the 
coast  and  escaped  to  France,  when,  to  atone  for  his  unintentional  crime, 
he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 

But  Tyrrel  always  denied  the  accusation;  and  on  his  return  deposed 
on  oath  that  he  did  not  see  the  h  me  on  the  day  of  his  death,  nor  aid  he 
enter  that  part  of  the  forest  in  which  he  fell 

As  Henry  I.  took  no  pains  to  arrive  at  the  true  cause  of  his  brother's 
death,  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  means  bj 
which  it  was  brought  about. 

How  THE  Abbey  op  Cbotlaitd  waa  Built. 

Abbot  Joffired  harinff  determined  to  rebuild  the  church  of  his  monas- 
tery in  a  splendid  style,  obtained  powers  from  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  dispensing  with  a  third  part  of  all  penances  for 
sin,  to  those  who  contributed  sufficiently  to  the  building  fund.  These 
dispensations  were  not  onlv  addressed  to  the  King  and  people  of  England, 
but  to  all  Christians  in  the  civilized  world.  To  make  the  best  use  of 
the  holy  instruments,  Joffred  despatched  two  of  his  most  eloquent  monks 
to  proclaim  them  over  France  and  Flanders, — two  into  Scotland, — two 
into  Denmark  and  Norway, — two  into  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Ireland, 
and  others  into  various  parts  of  England;  so  successful  were  these 
emissaries,  that  great  heaps  of  treasure  flowed  in  upon  the  venerable 
Abbot,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  church. 
B»ides  money,  we  read  that  he  received  presents  of  mountains  of  marble, 
great  quantities  of  lime,  iron,  brass,  and  other  buildine  materials. 
Having  appointed  a  day,  a  prodigious  multitude  of  Earls,  Barons,  and 
Knights,  with  their  ladies,  came  to  assist  at  the  ceremony  of  laving  the 
foundation-stone,  and,  in  addition  to  the  f^rnds  already  plaeea  at  the 
Abbot's  disposal,  these  noble  persons  deposited  on  the  stone  more  mcmey, 
grants  of  tithes  and  lands,  or  the  promise  of  stone,  lime,  wood,  labour 
or  carriages.  We  are  told  that  after  this  edifying  scene,  tne  Abbot 
entertained  at  dinner  the  whole  company,  numbering  five  thousand 
persons. 
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HENRY  I.    8UKNAMID  BEAUCLEItC. 


Third  son  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Born  at  Selby  in  Yorkshire,  aj).  10701. 
Ascended  the  throne  1100.  Married  twice :  firstly  to  Matilda  of  Scotland,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Saxon  Kings :  secondly  to  AdeU.  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Louvaln.    Died  1185.   Buried  at  Beading.  —     ^ 


SUMKABT. 


It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Conqueror's  eldest 
',  son  Robert,  that  he  should,  like 

^  Jt?  *\  anotherEsaUjbe  robbed  of  his  birth- 
""  '^"^X  right;  for  at  the  time  of  William 
t^Js'  the  Second's  mysterious  death  he 


/was  on  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  crowned  with  laurels.  Henry, 
who  chanced  to  be  in  another  part 
coiK  o¥  HBiniT  I.  of  the    New  Forest,  no    sooner 

heard  that  an  arrow  had  pierced  his  brother's  heart,  than  he  gallopped 
oft  with  all  speed  to  Winchester,  the  royal  treasure  city,  and  having 

Sossessed  himself  of  its  contents,  carried  them  to  London.  Within  three 
ays  of  William's  death  Henry  was  crowned  Kinp:  of  England,  and  had 
already  decided  upon  a  policy  which  he  steadily  pursued,  and  which 
maintained  him  firmly  in  his  usurped  position. 

Henry  had,  more  than  any  other  of  the  Conqueror's  children,  been 
regarded  by  the  English  as  a  native  of  their  islana ;  he  was  bom  among 
them,  he  was  educated  with  their  sons,  he  married  a  Saxon  Princess, 
and  now  he  had  grasped  the  throne  by  gathering  around  him  the 
strength  of  the  English  jMirty.  He  relied  upon  the  natives  of  the  soil, 
and  placed  them  in  positions  of  trust,  and  they  felt  convinced  that  if 
Robert  were  to  govern  them  he  would  come  armed  with  all  his  Norman 
prejudices,  and  would  treat  the  natives  of  the  island  as  slaves.  With 
these  views  then  they  cast  in  their  lot  with  Henry,  and  when,  in  1101, 
his  brother  landed  with  an  army  at  Portsmouth  to  assert  his  rights,  the 
King  of  EngUnd  was  so  jiomerously  and  powerfully  attended,  that  the 
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Nonnan  Dake  consented  to  abandon  his  claim,  upon  the  payment  of  an 
annual  sum  of  three  thousand  marks. 

The  immediate  danger  havinj^  passed,  Henry  set  himself  silently  bet 
surely  to  destroy  those  powerml  barons  whose  instincts  led  them  to 
faronr  the  claims  of  Robert,  until  at  length  their  sufferings  were  so 
se?ere  that  the  ^nerous  Duke  came  over  to  £ngland  to  alleviate  their 
distress,  if  possible,  hj  his  personal  presence  amon^  them.  Henry 
received  his  brother  with  apparent  decency  and  affection,  but  caused 
him  to  be  so  watched  and  annoyed  that  it  was  plain  he  was  but  a  cap- 
tive in  the  English  Court,  so  that  he  was  at  length  glad  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  after  making  over  his  pension  as  a  present  to  the  Queen. 

But  Henry  could  not  feel  secure  while  Kobert  was  at  lar^,  and  on 
the  pretended  complaint  of  some  discontented  barons,  he  visited 
Normandy  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  malcontents.  In  the  summer 
of  1106  he  invested  the  town  of  Tinchebray,  and  Robert,  advancing  with 
an  army  to  its  relief,  was  defeated,  and  earned  prisoner  to  England,  where 
he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  weary  imprisonment  of  twenty-eight 
vears  at  Cardiff  Castle.  It  is  added  that  Menry  caused  his  brother  to 
ie  deprived  of  sight. 

By  the  year  1109  the  newer  of  the  English  King  had  so  increased,  and 
his  fame  had  spread  so  widely,  that  the  Emperor  of  (iermany  demanded  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  an  alliance  which  Henry  was  well  pleased  to 
accept.  The  Emperor  dying  in  1126  without  leaving  any  children,  his 
widow  was  contracted  to  Geoffrey,  Count  of  Anjou,  and  became  the 
heroic  mother  of  Heniy  II.,  and  ancestress  of  the  famous  Plantagenet 
dynasty. 

After  some  years  of  peace  the  Norman  barons  again  revolted  in 
favour  of  William,  son  ot  Duke  Robert,  and  it  required  all  Henry's 
politic  management  to  destroy  the  powerful  confederacy  arrayed  against 
him.  In  lllO,  tranquillity  being  restored,  and  the  heir  to  the  Eng;lish  * 
throne  having  married  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Anjou,  preparations 
weie  made  for  retumin<^  to  England.  It  was  during  that  memorable 
voyage  that  Prince  William  and  all  the  youthful  nobifity  of  the  kingdom 
were  lost  by  the  wreck  of  the  "  Blanche  Ne/" 

After  this  melancholv  event  Henrv  contracted  a  second  marriage 
with  Adela  of  Louvain,  but  as  no  children  were  bom  to  him,  he  caused 
his  daughter,  the  Empress  Maude,  to  be  declared  his  heiress,  and  the 
nobles  and  clergy  swore  homage  and  fealty  to  her;  the  first  who  bent 
the  knee  and  devoted  himself  to  her  service  being  Stephen,  Count  of 
Biois. 

In  1133  Henry  received  the  pleasing  intelli^nce  that  his  daughter 
was  a  mother,  and  that  her  offspring  was  a  Prmce.  Being  desirous  of 
sharing  her  pride  and  joy,  the  King  set  sail  for  Normandy  in  1133, 
and  remained  in  that  country  until  Ids  death,  which  was  caused  by  a 
■low  fever,  induced  by  his  eating  a  more  than  usual  quantity  of 
lampreys,  a  small  species  of  eel,  of  which  he  was  inordinately  fond. 

The  King  received  the  name  of  BeaucUre,  or  the  Scholar,  from  his 
fondness  for  study,  and  from  having  made  a  translation  of  (Esop's 
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Fables.  He  abolished  the  Curfew,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
obnoxious  of  his  father's  institutions,  regulated  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  corrected  the  debased  coinage. 

It  was  during  this  reign  that  the  order  of  K nights  Templars  was 
established,  of  which  an  account  is  given  at  a  later  period  of  this 
work. 

Escape  of  Bishop  Flambabd. 

Henry  having  usurped  the  throne,  found  it  neoessanr  to  sacrifice 
much  to  popular  opmion.  He  committed  Flambard,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  who  nad  been  the  obnoxious  minister  of  the  Bed  King,  to 
the  Tower.  The  prelate  received  a  handsome  allowance  from  ihe 
exchequer,  and  was  of  so  lively  and  friendly  a  disposition  that  he 
lulled  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers.  A  rope  having  been  conveyed  to 
"^^  ^  him  in  a  pitdier  of  wine,  he  made  arrangements  to  effect  an  escape ; 
'  so,  inviting  his  guards  to  dine  with  him,  he  induced  them  to  indtuge 
more  than  was  their  usual  custom,  and  they  fell  into  a  deep  slumber. 
When  he  was  alone,  Flambard  made  one  end  of  his  rope  fast  to 
the  bars  of  his  cell,  and  descended  to  the  ground,  then  making 
for  the  river,  he  embarked  for  Normandy,  where  he  joined  Duke 
Robert.  In  1106,  being  then  in  possession  of  Lisieux,  he  gave  the 
town  up  to  Henry,  on  condition  of  oeing  restored  to  Ms  bishopric. 

Origin  op  the  "Grace-cup." 

Matilda  of  Scotland,  Henry's  first  Consort,  who  was  called  the  "Good 
Queen,"  was  grand-daughter  of  Edmund  Ironside,  and  sister  of  £dfi;ar 
Atheling,  whose  name  will  become  familiar  to   our  readers  as  th^ 

Eroceed  in  their  study  of  English  History.  Matilda's  mother  was  a 
idy  of  much  piety,  and  having  married  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  was 
the  means  of  spreading  the  ught  of  Christianity  among  her  husband's 
subjects,  whom  she  encouraged  in  the  practice  of  reli^on  and  morality. 
Observing  that  most  of  the  Scottish  nobles  rose  irom  table  before 
grace  was  pronounced,  she  rewarded  those  who  remained  and  attended 
tne  performance  of  the  ceremony,  with  a  cup  of  her  choicest  wine. 
Those,  who  before  had  bf«n  in  such  haste  to  retire,  now  awaited  the 
benediction,  and  so  entitled  themselves  to  claim  the  cup.  The  custom 
spread  to  the  boards  of  the  more  humble,  until  the  "  Grace-cup " 
became  an  established  English  custom. 

Total  Loss  at  Sea  op  the  '^Blanche  Nef**  her  Captain,  Crew  and 
Passengers. 

The  King  of  France  had  called  upon  Henry  to  do  homage  for  his 
French  dominions,  as  under  the  feudal  usage  he  was  justly  entitled  to 
do.  Deeming  this  act  beneath  his  regal  dignity,  although  not  daring  to 
commit  an  infraction  of  the  general  law  of  nations,  Henry  sent  his 
eldest  son  William,  whose  homage  on  behalf  of  his  father  was  accepted. 
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Henr^  had  Veen  two  yean  in  Normandy  engaged  in  appeasing  a 
Tioknt  insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in  favour  of  the  son  of  Duke 
Robert.  His  pmdence  had  given  him  success,  the  nobles  flocked  to  do 
homage  to  him  as  their  sovereign  lord,  and  to  Prince  William  as  heir- 
apparent  The  Earl  of  Anjou,  the  most  powerful  of  the  rebellious  nobles, 
save  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Prince  William/  and  the  conspiracy 
being  thus  happily  ended,  preparations  were  made  for  the  return  of  the 
court  to  England. 

It  was  not  to  be  an  ordinary  voyage,  to  end  in  a  quiet  landing  at 
some  insiCTdficant  seaport,  but  a  regal  progress  and  a  triumphal  ent^, 
m  which  Frince  William  was  to  introduce  his  beautiful  young  bride  to 
her  future  subjects. 

On  the  25th  of  November  1120,  the  roval  and  noble  persons  arrived 
at  the  harbour  of  Barfleur,  where  floated  the  gall&nt  ships  which  were 
to  transport  them  to  England  All  was  merriment  and  enthusiasm. 
There  were  minstrels  and  troubadours,  jesters,  poets,  and  tale- 
tellers, while  all  the  youn^  nobility  of  Normandy  crowaed  into  the  town 
in  the  hope  of  being  pernutted  to  join  the  bridlal  train  of  their  future 
Sovereigns. 

Thomas  Eitz-Stephen  commanded  the  fleetest  ship  on  the  waters, 
which  was  named  *^Ld  Blanche  Nef^*  and  coming  into  King  Henry's 
presence  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  the  captain  entreated  that  Ae 
miffht  have  the  honour  of  conveying  his  Majesty,  as  his  father  had,  in 
1066,  commanded  the  Mora,  which  carried  the  Conqueror  to  Pevensey. 
Hcniy  eould  not  alter  the  arrangement  he  had  already  made  to  embark 
in  another  ship,  but  Prince  William  preferred  Fitz-Stephen's. 
King  Henry  ana  the  young  bride  sailed  for  Enghmd,  and  the  only 
vessel  left  in  the  harbour  of  Barfleur  was  the  Blanche  Nef. 

Hark !  there  is  sinking  and  merriment  on  board  that  gallant  bark. 
Prince  William  has  given  three  casks  of  Malvoisie  to  the  sailors  to 
celebrate  his  marriage  festival. 

And  now  the  shades  of  evening  gather  over  the  waters.  The  King's 
bark  has  disappeared  over  the  distant  horizon,  but  the  White  ship  rides 
lazilv  in  Barfleur  roads. 

The  prince  converses  with  Fitz-Stephen;  he  urges  him  to  show 
that  his  bark  is  no  lagfi;ard,  that  she  can  "wcdk  the  waters,  like  a 
thing  of  life."  Her  wnite  sails  are  spread.  The  drunken  sailors 
take  the  oars  and  row  with  all  their  might  and  main.  Well  does 
the  vessel  maintain  her  character.  The  white  foam  rises  at  her  bows, 
and  falls  in  a  shower  of  spray  around,  to  be  absorbed  once  more 
with  the  green  waters.  Tne  swiftness  with  which  she  cleaves  her 
way  astonishes  the  passengers,  who,  besides  Prince  William  and  his 
natural  sbter  Margaret,  consist  of  some  three  hundred  Norman  and 
Enfftish  nobles. 

fiu^eur  is  left  behind,  and  night  gathers  around;  now  they 
will  be  in  the  open  sea,  following  swiftly  in  the  track  of  the  roysd 
navy. 

Hark!    what    is    that  agomsiug  cry:  —  ''She    has   struck!   the 
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WRECK  OF  THS  CHILD&BV  OF  HBNST  I. 


Prince!  the  Prince!"     Too   true.    A  solitary  rock,  hidden  hj  the 
p  dark  waters,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 

harbour,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
those  three  casks  of  Malvoisie, 
Pitz-Stephen  would  have  been  care- 
ful to  avoid  it.  It  was  now  too 
late.  The  planks  have  started  and 
the  Prince  is  lost. 

But  no!    A  tiny  speck  on  the 
'  waters  is  made  out  to  be  an  open 
boat  and  in  it  is  the    "Hope  of 
England  "    A  shout  of  "  William, 
Wmiam,"  rises  in  the  thickening 
air.    It  is  the  shriek  of  a  woman's 
voice.     It   is   his   beloved  sister  Margaret.    William  insisted  on  the 
sailors'  return  to  the  ship.    They  obeyed,  but  no   sooner  had  they 
touched    the  battered  sides  of  the  Blanche  Nef  than  those  on  board 
leaped  frantically  into  the   little  boat,  which,  unable  to  bear  such  a 
load,  plunged  into  the  sea,  aud  every  soul  was  drowned.   - 
Two    men   still    lived.   Fitz-Stephen,    being    an  expert  swimmer, 
breasted  the  waves  and  hovered  aoout  his  sliip. 
When  day  dawned  he  beheld  a  human  beius  sitting 
on  the  mast  head  of  the  ill-fated  vessel.    He  was  a 
butcher  of  Rouen,  named  Berthould.    Pitz-Stephen 
swam  towards  him  and  inquired  for  the  Pnnce. 
When  he  learned  the  fate  of  William,  his  hands 
became  motionless  and  he  sunk  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.    Berthould  was  picked  up   by  a  fishing 
craft  and  was  the  only  survivor.      When  Henry 
heard  of  the  loss  of  his  children,  he  fell  into  a 
swoon,  which  lasted  several  days,  and  he  was  never 


seen  to  smile  afterwards. 


mnrBT  i.  BswAiLnro 

HIS  CHILDRB5. 


Scene  at  a  CJoronation. 


X^h 


King  Henry's  second  wife  was  Adelicia  of  Ijouvain,  and  the 
wedding  was  celebrated  at  Windsor  in  1121.  Windsor  being  in  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury,  the  Bishop  of  that  see  claimed  the  privilege  of 
marrying:  the  royal  pair.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  Primate 
of  all  England,  disputed  the  Bishop's  claim,  which,  at  a  council  called 
for  the  purpose,  was  declared  nugatory. 

To  console  his  favourite,  Roger  le  Poer  of  Salisbury,  Henry  com- 
manded him  to  perform  the  coronation  ceremony  at  Westminster  on  the 
following  day.  The  service  commenced  early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
diadem  was  already  on  the  King's  head,  when  the  Archbishop  entered 
the  Abbey,  and  sternly  demanded,  "  Who  had  dared  to  place  the  crown 
on  the  Monarch's  head  P"  Henry,  in  the  hope  of  appeasing  the  Arch- 
f  relate's  wrath,  evaded  the  question,  and  answered :  "  If  the  coronation 
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had  not  been  properly  perfonned,  it  could  be  done  again."  One  chroni- 
cler tells  us  that  Ralph  of  Canterbuiys  rage  was  so  violent  that  he 
raised  his  crosier  and  struck  the  crown  to  the  ground;  but  another 
historian  makes  the  more  probable  assertion  that  he  raised  it  bj  the 
strap  which  passed  under  the  chin  and  then  replaced  it  with  due  form. 

A  BoTAL  Marriage  in  the  Twelfth  Century. 

In  consequence  of  her  brother  William's  death,  Heniys  daughter, 
Maude,  had  become  heiress-apparent  to  the  thrones  of  Englana  and 
Nonnandy,  and  her  royal  father  married  her,  much  against  her  wish,  to 
Geo&ey  of  Anjou,  who  was  father  of  Henry  II.  and  ancestor  of  the 
Plantaeenet  line  of  Kings ;  his  sur-name  was  adopted  in  consequence 
of  his  distingoiahing  badge  bein^^  a  bunch  of  broom  or  Flanta-genezta. 

The  feasts  and  pageants  at  this  wedding  were  of  the  most  gorgeous 
character,  and  oontmued  three  weeks.  So  anxious  was  Henry  &r  f;il 
classes  to  join  in  the  festivities  that  he  issued  the  following  decree : — 

"  Thu  sayeth  King  Henry:' 
"  Let  no  man  here  present,  whether  native  or  foreign,  rich  or  poor, 
high  or  low,  warrior  or  rustic,  be  so  bold  as  to  stay  away  from  the 
royal  rejoicing:   for  whosoever  shall  not  take  part  m  the  games  or 
diversions,  shall  be  gnilty  of  an  offence  to  our  lord  the  King.'' 

Hekbt  having  his  Hair  Cut. 

The  Anglo-Normans  had  adopted  the  Saxon  custom  of 
wearinjg  the  hair  long  and  in  flowing  curls.  Henry  was 
attending  mass  in  Normandy,  when  a  priest  took  upon  him- 
self to  preach  against  this  fashion,  which  he  said  was  a 
device  of  Satan  to  lead  souls  to  perdition,  and,  regardless 
of  the  King's  presence,  "  compared  the  moustachioed  and 
bearded  men  of  the  age  to  filthy  pyats."    Henry  is  said  to 
have  been  melted  to  tears;  seeing  which,  the  preacher 
pulled  out  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  ]>ersuaded  his  royal  and 
noble  hearers  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance 
by  having  their  ringlets  shorn.    They  consented,  and  the  a 
floor  of  the  church  was  soon  thickly  strewn  with  human  ^ 
hair.  After  this  occurrence  Henry  required  all  his  subjects  ^ 
to  follow  the  royal  example. 

OBNTLEMAlf'B 
COBTUME. 

Death  of  Duke  Hobert. 
In  the  year  1130  the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror  died,  after 
a  weary  imprisonment  of  twenty-eight  years.  Some  historians  inform 
'  us  that  having  made  an  attempt  to  escape,  his  rutldess  brother  caused 
him  to  be  deprived  of  his  sight.  But  William  of  Malmesbury  does  not 
admit  the  statement,  and  expressly  tells  us  that  the  Prince  was  allowed 
every  indulgence  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  his  eightieth  year, 
at  Cardiff  castle. 
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Palace  of  Woodstock. 

Tills  royal  residence  was  completed  during  the  reign  of  Heniy  I., 
and  the  iLin^  having  built  a  strong  wall  round  the  park,  stocked  it 
with  a  collection  of  wild  beasts,  the  first  menagerie  we  read  of  in  this 
country.  Stowe  says,  "  Henry  craved  from  other  Kinj^,  lions,  leopards, 
lynxes  and  camels,  and  other  curious  beasts,  of  which  England  hath 
none.  Among  others  there  was  a  curious  animal  called  a  stryx  or 
porcupine,  sent  him  by  William  of  Montpelier,  which  beast  is  among 
the  Africans  counted  a  sort  of  hedgehog,  covered  with  bristles,  which 
they  shoot  out  naturally  at  the  dogs  which  pursue  them." 

Every  Ladt  hee  own  Daiet-maid. 

The  Norman  families  at  this  period  were  beginning 
to  practice  some  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  females 
did  not  esteem  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  attend 
personallv  to  their  domestic  concerns.  Thus,  the  Coun* 
tess  of  Chester,  cousin  of  the  King,  kept  a  herd  of  kine 
and  made  excellent  cheeses,  three  of  which  she  pre- 
sented to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

LADT'B  C08TUMB.  a     -n  "    _,      -r»_ 

HBHBT  I.  A  PoETfl  Punishment. 

It  was  far  from  safe  to  write  satirical  verses  in  the  middle  ages, 
especially  if  they  were  directed  against  those  in  power.  In  1124 
Henry  condemned  one  Luke  de  Barra  to  have  his  eyes  pulled  out,  for 
having  written  ballads  referring  to  him,  and  when  the  Earl  of  Flanders 
interceded  for  the  unhappy  poet,  the  King  replied,  "  This  man,  being  a 
wit,  a  poet,  and  a  minstrel,  natn  composed  songs  against  me,  and  sung  them 
^^  T  *  ^^  *^®  ^^'^^  entertainment  and  diversion  of  mine  enemies.  Since 
it  hath  pleased  God  to  deliver  hira  into  mine  hands,  he  shall  be  punished, 
to  deter  others  from  the  like  petulance."  The  cruel  sentence  was 
earned  out,  and  the  unfortunate  satirist  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
wounds  he  received  in  struggling  with  the  executioners. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Period  and  their  Deeds. 

^tace,  lord  of  Brei^uil,  had  solicited  the  grant  of  a  strong  castle 
u-iT^^*  wlio,  doubtful  of  his  vassal's  loyalty,  demanded  two  of  his 
chddren  as  hostages  for  their  parent's  fidelity,  and  agreed  that  the  son 
of  Harenc,  the  present  Governor  of  the  castle,  should  be  entrusted  to 
Eustace  as  a  pledee  for  the  cession  of  the  place  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
Eustace,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  tore  out  the  eyes  of  the  boy  and  sent  him  to 
his  father.  Harenc  in  a  violent  passion  demanded  justice  of  Henry. 
The  King  desired  him  to  retaliate  on  the  daughters  of  Eustace,  and 
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thu  gentleman,  in  order  to  oatdo  in  barbarity  the  deed  of  his  rival, 
depnred  the  poor  girls  of  their  ejes  and  noses. 

Juliana,  tneir  mother,  believing  Henry  to  be  the  anthor  of  this 
erime,  requested  a  parley  with  him,  and  as  he  approached  the  castle  dis- 
charged an  arrow  at  his*  breast. 

To  punish  her,  the  King  ordered  the  portcullis  to  be  closed,  the 
bridse  to  be  drawn  up,  and  then  commanded  her  instantly  to  leave  the 
castie.  It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  that  Juliana  descended  from  the 
walls  into  the  moat;  the  ice  was  too  thin  to  bear  her  weight,  and  she 
waded  with  difficulty  through  the  water  breast  high.  At  each  step 
she  was  compelled  to  break  the  ice  before  her,  and  was  aU  the  tiine 
exposed  to  the  taunts  and  ridicule  of  the  soldiers.  Such  were  the 
amusements  of  our  ancestors  in  "the  good  old  times." 

Obigih  of  Komahgb. 

During  the  rei^  of  Henry,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  published  his 
"  History  of  Britam,"  which  contained  many  marvellous  tales  of  King 
Arthur,  bis  kniehts,  and  the  prophecies  of  Merlin.  About  the  same 
time  appeared  the  "  History  of  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve  Peers," 
and  then  came  the  "  Adventures  of  Alexander  the  Great."  The  deeds 
of  these  heroes  were  repeated  in  a  thousand  tales  and  rhymes ;  spells 
and  enciiantments,  giants,  monsters,  dragons,  ladies  confined  in  dungeons 
bv  the  power  of  Satan  and  restored  bv  the  courage  of  knights,  captivated 
Uie  imaginations  of  the  people,  and  a  new  style  of  wnting  was  intro- 
duced, in  the  Gallic  idiom,  which  was  a  corruption  of  the  ancient 
language  of  Rome,  and  thus  this  species  of  composition  was  called 
Hamamee, 

DSATH  or  BSSKY  I.^AJ).  1135. 

The  King  had  a  splendid  castle  at  Eouen,  the  capital  of  Normandy, 
to  which  he  was  fond  of  retiring  for  the  sake  ot  quiet  and  repose. 
Having  hunted  through  a  long  day,  he  returned  overheated  and 
fatigpa^,  and  indulged  m  eating  a  large  quantity  of  stewed  lampreys,  a 
species  of  eel;  these  were  so  indige»tii)le  that  they  engendered  the 
disease  known  as  a  surfeit,  of  which  tlie  Kin^  died,  after  seven  days  of 
suffering,  bequeathing  his  dominions  to  his  oaughter  Maude. 

His  body  was  brought  to  £n(^land  and  interred  with  much  magnificence 
at  Heading. 

It  was  reported  that  Henry  had  been  buried  in  a  silver  coffin,  and  the 
utter  destruction  of  his  monument  at  the  Abbey  of  Beading  is  to  be 
attributed  to  thb  legend. 
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STEPHEN  OF  BLOB. 
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/      Bom  1105.  Crowned  at  WestmioBter  1186.   Married  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  Count 
I  ^  ^       of  Boulogne.    Died  1164.    Buried  at  Faversham. 
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SUMKABY. 


Could  we  procure  all  the  necessary  materials,  the  reign  of  Stephen 

would  form  the  most  romantic  as 
well  as  the  most  sanguinary  page 
of  British  history.  The  war  among 
the  Norman  leaders  which  marks 
this  period,  was  a  conflict  in  which 
neighbour  strove  against  neighbour, 
and  in  wliich  one  powerful  baron 
coiH  OP  HEKBT  AJTD  BTBPHBW.  tried  to  exterminate  another  power- 
ful baron,  in  the  name  of  the  rival  claimants  to  the  throne,  but  in  reality 
to  acquire  the  riches  and  estates  of  his  envied  rival. 

Stephen,  Earl  of  Blois,  son  of  Adela,  the  favourite  daughter  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  had  solemnly  sworn  to  recognise  Maude  and 
her  infant  son  as  the  successors  of  SLenry  I.,  but  no  sooner  was  that 
monarch  gathered  to  his'  fathers,  than  seeing  such  a  glittering  nrize 
readj  to  his  grasp,  and  knowing  also  that  ne  was  beloved  by  a  large 
section  of  the  English  people,  Stephen  could  not  resist  the  promptings 
of  his  ambition. 

He  appears  to  have  possessed  all  those  arts  and  amiabilities  which 
captivate  the  million;  ne  was  pleasant  in  his  conversation,  easy  of 
access,  of  an  elegant  presence,  and  his  bravery  scarcely  second  in 
renown  to  that  of  his  celebrated  grandsire.  The  clergy  were  all- 
powerful  in  England  at  this  period,  the  roost  influential  among  them 
being  Stephen's  own  brother,  Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  By 
this  orother's  intercession,  the  usurper  obtained  the  suffrages  of  the 
prelates,  who  urged  his  right  on  their  subordinates,  and  thus  Stephen's 
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cUum  to  ascend  the  throne  was  admitted,  a  creature  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterburj  havingbeen  made  to  swear  that,  Henry,  upon  his  death- 
bed, had  named  the  £ari  of  Blois  for  his  successor. 

Winchester  was  the  seat  of  the  royal  treasury,  and  throus^h  the 
agency  of  his  brother,  the  spiritual  lord  of  that  city,  Stephen  became 
possessed  of  the  riches  accumulated  by  the  late  King,  consiatinfi^  of  one 
nundred  thousand  pounds  in  money,  and  an  immense  collectfon  of  jewels. 
Those  barons  whom  he  could  not  cajole,  he  bribed,  and  was  crowned 
Kinff  of  England. 

The  adherentis  of  the  rightful  heiress  to  the  throne  were  so  paralysed 
by  this  bold  stroke  and  its  unlooked  for  success,  that  for  a  time  they 
could  not  decide  upon  their  course  of  action*.  Eobert,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
the  natural  brother  of  Maude,  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  her  party, 
and  he,  deeming  it  poUtic  to  temporise,  took  the  oath  to  Stephen,  with 
the  reservation  that  his  fealty  only  held  good  so  long  as  the  reigning 
^^g  governed  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

In  1136  the  King  of  Scotland  adopted  the  cause  of  his  niece,  the 
£mpress,  and  overran  the  northern  parts  of  England,  but  finding  him- 
self ill  supported  bv  the  English  barons,  he  entered  into  negotmtions, 
which  resulted  in  a  hollow  peace. 

Stephen  suffered  from  tnat  disease  which  is  ever  the  ailment  of 
ambitious  minds,  and  seeing  England  quiet  and  at  peace,  he  prepared  to 
invade  Normandy  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  his  claim  to  that  duke- 
dom. He  contracted  his  son  Eustace  to  the  sister  of  the  Erench  King, 
who  acknowledged  the  Prince  as  Duke' of  Normandy.  At  this  time, 
suspecting  tbe  loyaltv  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  Stephen  endeavoiired  to 
seize  his  person.  The  design  was  unsuccessful,  and  Hobert  hurling 
back  his  oath,  prepared  by  force  of  arms  to  support  his  sister^s 
claims  to  the  English  throne. 

In  the  pride  of  his  unexpected  success,  Stephen  had  raised  up  for 
himself  a  formidable  enemy  bv  offending  the  all-powerful  clergy,  whom 
he  accused  of  imaginary  rebellion,  for  the  real  purpose  of  coimscating 
iheip  estates  and  crushing  their  power.  Having  given  authority  to  his 
nobles  and  barons  to  fortify  their  houses,  the  spiritual  lords  had  in  . 
consequence  ere<fted  castles  of  such  enormous  strength,  that,  had  they 
been  willing,  they  could  have  bid  defiance  to  an  invading  army.  Now 
that  civil  war  approached,  the  King  was  afraid  of  the  power  he  had 
himself  created,  and  findmg  he  could  not  prevail  upon  the  Bishops  to 
surrender  their  property  quietly,  he  adopted  a  novel  and  artful 
expedient. 

At  a  time  before  their  suspicions  were  aroused,  he  seized  their 
persons,  and  caused  them  to  be  conveyed  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  residences,  when  the  Governor  was  called  upon  to  render  up 
the  castle  to  the  royal  forces,  on  pain  of  seeing  Ixis  master  starved 
to  death  before  his  eyes.  By  this  means  several  strong  fortresses 
and  vast  wealth  fell  mto  Stephen's  hands.  But  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  was  not  only  the  King's  brother,  but  also  the 
Papal  legate,  felt  these  acts  to  be  an  indignity  offered  to  the  Church 
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and  witii  great  courage  be  summoned  the  King  to  appear  before  a 
synod  of 'fiisbops,  to  be  held  at  Winchester.  Although  Stephen's 
pride  conld  not  brook  such  a  degradation,  yet  his  nolicy  induced 
nim  to  send-  some  nobles  as  his  refiresentatiYes.  On  the  cause  being 
tried,  a  sentence  of  excommunication  would  have  been  issued,  but  . 
that  Stephen  appealed  from  the  council  to  the  superior  authority  of 
the  Pope,  thus  delaying  the  threatened  danger. 

While  this  discontent  prevailed,  Maude  landed  in  England  in  1139, 
and  was  received  by  her  powerful  brother,  the  Earl  of  Qloucester,  at  the 
head  of  forty  knights.  The  Earl,  leaving  his  sister  in  the  strong 
•  castle  of  Arundel,  started  for  his  own  fortress  o^  Bristol,  where  he 
made  instant  preparation  for  the  coming  war.  And  now  commenced 
those  romantic  adventures  of  Maude  which  are  detailed  in  the 
succeeding  paragraphs.  Stephen,  hearing  of  her  arrival  in  England, 
invested  the  castle  of  Arundel,  where  the  widow  of  Henry  I.  resided. 
He  demanded  the  instant  surrender  of  the  fortress,  but  its  female 
custodian  made  her  appearance  over  a  gateway  and  pleaded  the 
cause .  of  ladies  in  distress  in  such  a  fervent  and  successful  manner, 
'  dwelling  so  strongly  on  the  stain  it  would  be  on  Stephen's  knightly 
honour  to  take  advantage  of  her  woman's  weakness,  that  the  King 
not  only  consented  for  Maude  to  have  her  liberty,  but  aopointed  an 
honourable  escort,  under  the  command  of  his  Bishop-brother,  to 
conduct  her  safely  to  the  Earl  of  Oloucester. 

The  year  1140  was  one  of  the  most  calamitous  that  had  ever  been 
known  in  England.  All  the  great  barons,  all  the  petty  lords  of 
castles  made  cruel  and  indiscnminate  war  on  each  other,  in  the 
name  of  either  the  King  or  the  Empress.  Towns,  villages,  castlea, 
monasteries  and  churches  were  everywhere  in  ruins;  commerce  and 
agriculture  ceased;  a  horrible  famine  added  to  the  misery  of  the 
devoted  country,  and  all  this  wretchedness  for  the  sake  of  two  per- 
sons who  quarrelled  for  the  crown.  No  decisive  action  was 
fought,  and  the  petty  skirmishes  were  little  short  of  cold-blooded 
murder. 

In  1141  a  battle  was  fought  at  Lincoln,  in  which  Stephen  was 
captured,  and  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  to  the  Empress,  then 
sojourning  at  Gloucester.  The  most  cruel  blow  to  the  captive  monarch 
was  the  defection  of  his  brother,  who  hesitated  not  to  acknowledge  the 
claims  of  Maude.  This  royal  lady  treated  her  prisoner  with  studied 
indi^ty,  a  poor  return  for  his  generous  conduct  to  her  when  she  was 
in  his  power  at  the  beleagured  castle  of  Arundel. 

At  a  great  council  of  tne  kingdom,  Henry  of  Blois  enlarged  on  the 
errors  and  crimes  of  his  brother's  government,  and  caused  Maude  to  be 
recognised  as  Queen  of  Engknd. 

No  sooner  was  the  haughty  Princess  placed  in  her  elevated  position, 
than  she  acted  with  the  grossest  impolicy.  She  revoked  aU  the  grants 
of  Stephen,  insulted  the  citizens  of  London,  and  so  alienated  the 
affections  of  the  people  that  they  formed  a  plot  to  seize  her  person, 
which  she  disooveied  just  in  time  to  save  herself  from  captivity  by 
a  hasty  flight  to  Oxfora. 
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Afiter  some  time  she  appeared  at  Winchester,  and  having  conceived 
a  jealousy  of  the  Bishop,  she  summoned  him  to  her  presence.  He 
replied  "  ne  would  oome  when  he  was  re^J-"  This  he  did ;  hut  at  the 
haul  of  a  numerous  army,  collected  by  Stephen's  gentle  and  devoted 
wife,  MatUda.  In  her  turn  the  Empress  was  driven  from  the  city,  and 
read^d  Devises,  from  whence  she  hardly  escaped  to  Gloucester.  Her 
brother  was  not  so  fortunate,  for  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Queen 
Consort,  to  be  treated  with  every  honourable  consideration,  and  finally 
to  he  exchanged  for  Kins  Stephen. 

While  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  was  on  the  Continent  preparing  to 
escort  Prince  Henry  to  England,  Maude  shut  herself  up  in  Oxford, 
where  she  was  dosefy  invested  by  the  royal  forces,  and  would  have  died 
from  famine  bad  she  not  once  more  escaped  in  a  surprising  and  romantic 
manner. 

For  several  years  the  war  continued  in  the  most  cruel  manner ;  murder 
and  plunder  bdng  wantonly  practised,  while  the  land  was  nearly  de* 
populated. 

In  the  meantime  Prince  Henry  was  grown  to  man's  estate,  and 
havmg  conquered  Normandy,  he  invaded  England  in  1152.  The  two 
armies  came  face  to  face  at  Wallingford,  but  alter  a  parley,  a  truce  was 
arranged,  and  it  was  then  agreed  that  Stephen  should  reign  during  his  life- 
time, and  be  succeeded  by  Henry.  This  arrangement  was  solemnly 
ratified,  and  the  land  had  peace.  One  article  of  this  treaty  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eiffhty-two  castles  built 
during  Stephen's  rei^,  should  be  demolished.  The  execution  of  this 
article  was  on  the  pomt  of  leading  to  further  hostilities,  when  the  King 
was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  Dover,  a.1).  1154. 

Battle  of  Ijtscols, 

A  considerable  number  of  Maude's  friends,  with  their  wives  and 
families,  were  shut  up  in  Lincoln  castle,  which  was  besieged  by  King 
Stephen.  The  youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  haa 
lately  been  betrothed  to  the  Earl  of  Chester,  was  in  the  beleagured 
castle,  and  the  imminence  of  her  danger  induced  her  father  and  husband 
to  strike  a  blow  for  her  deliverance. 

Stephen  was  encamped  behind  the  deep  and  rapid  river  Trent,  but 
the  leaders  of  the  opTOsing  force  encouraged  their  followers  to  swim 
through  the  torrent.  Emerging  from  the  waters  dripping  with  wet  and 
benumbed  with  cold  (for  it  was  Candlemas-tide,  1141),  the  Earl  of 
Gloncester  haran^ed  his  men-at-arms,  and  ureed  them  to  daring  deeds. 

Both  parties  jomexl  in  deadly  conflict,  and  Matthew  Paris  inmrms  us 
that  King  Stephen  was  left  almost  alone  in  the  field,  gnashing  his  teeth 
with  rage,  ana  so  fierce  that  no  man  dared  to  approach  him.  He  drove 
hack  hb  assailants  with  his  ponderous  battle-axe,  ''to  the  eternal  renown 
of  his  courage."  At  length  this  trustv  weapon  snapped,  and  then  he 
drew  his  sword,  which  was  soon  shivered  with  the  violence  of  his  strokes. 
He  was  thrown  on  his  knees  by  a  blow  from  a  large  stone  which  had 
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oeen  hurled  at  him,  hut  even  in  this  extkemity  he  refused  to  eire  up  his 
sword  to  any  other  than  the  Earl  of  Gloucester.  To  hiin  ne  surren- 
dered the  fragment  of  his  blade,  and  was  conducted  a  prisoner  to 
Gloucester.  The  Empress  loaded  him  with  chains,  and  commanded 
him  to  be  elosely  confined  in  Bristol  Castle. 

Captivity  op  this  Earl  op  Gloucester. 

Maude's  tide  of  success  did  not  lon^  continue,  for  Stephen's  Queen, 
after  in  vain  seeking  by  tears  and  entreaties  to  procure  pi  least  kind  and 
generous  treatment  for  the  fallen  King,  took  im  arms  in  his  cause.  The 
Queen,  assisted  by  her  son  Eustace,  and  Sir  William  Ypres,  besieged 
the  Empress  in  the  town  of  Winchester,  where,  for  upwards  of  two 
months,  a  deadly  street  warfare  was  maintained.  At  lengtn  the  Empress, 
supported  by  David  of  Scotland,  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  cut  her  way 
through  the  besieging  army,  and  proceeded  westwards.  The  fugitives 
were  closely  pursued,  when  Gloucester  turning  to  bay,  fought  until 
Maude's  safety  was  secured,  and  until  bis  followers  were  all  slain. 
He  was  then  taken  prisoner,  and  the  Queen  saw  in  his  capture  the 
pledge  of  her  beloved  husband's  safety.  She  received  the  Earl  cour- 
teously, and  immediately  offered  to  exchange  him  for  King  Stephen. 
Gloucester  replied,  "  That  this  would  not  be  Sir,  for  twentv  Earls  would 
not  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  ransom  a  King ;  how  then,"  he  con- 
tinued, "lady,  could  I  so  far  forget  the  interests  of  my  sister,  the 
Empress,  as  to  propose  that  she  should  exchange  him  for  only  one." 
After  endeavouring  by  enormous  bribes  to  procure  his  consent,  without 
for  a  moment  shaking  his  unswerving  fidelity,  the  Queen  gave  him  into 
the  custody  of  William  of  Ypres,  with  express  command  that  not  a 
hand  should  be  laid  upon  him,  but  that  he  should  be  treated  with  the 
highest  respect. 

in  the  meantime  the  Empress  Maude  had  fled  to  Devizes,  to  which 
town  she  was  pursued  by  Stephen's  partisans.  They  invested  the  place 
closely,  and  all  means  of  escape  appeai'ed  to  have  passed  away.  In  this 
extremity  Maude  caused  herself  to  be  dressed  in  grave-clothes  and  laid 
in  a  coffin,  which,  being  bound  with  strong  cords,  was  borne  on  men's 
shoulders  to  Gloucester,  where  she  arrived  almost  dead  with  hunger  and 
terror. 

Relbabe  op  Stephen. 

Queen  Matilda's  lon^  protracted  anxieties  for  her  husband's  safety 
were  at  length  to  terminate,  fur  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  was  custo> 
dian  of  Bristol  Castle,  the  prison  of  King  Stephen.  Uer  own  husband 
was  the  captive  of  the  Queen,  and  these  two  ladies  entered  into  a  treaty 
for  a  mutual  exchange  of  prisoners.  It  wa^  arranged  that  Queen 
Matilda  and  her  son  Eustace  should  remain  in  tlie  Ducness  of  Glouces- 
ter's custody,  and  that  the  young  heir  of  Gloucester  should  remain  at 
Winchester  until  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  complied  with.  The 
noble-minded  Queen  at  once  placed  hetaelf  in  the  hands  of  the  Duchess 
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of  Gloucester,  and  dwelt  in  the  stronghold  of  her  enemies  nntil  the 
Sad  arrived,  when  she  hastened  to  join  her  hashand  at  Winchester. 

Death  op  Stephen's  Queen. 
This  truly  royal  ladjr,  in  eveiy  respect  the  model  of  conjngal  love  and 
wifely  derotioD,  died  in  the  year  1151  a.d.    The  beautiful  legend  on 
the  tomb  thus  records  her  virtues,  ''If  ever  woman  deserved  to  be 
carried  by  angel  hands  to  heaven,  it  was  this  holy  Queen." 

Maude's  Second  Escape. 
The  ruthless  dvil  war  continued ;  and  Gloucester  having  fortified  still 
more  stronely  the  impregnable  Castle  of  Oxford,  placed  the  Empress 
there  for  safety,  while  he  undertook  a  journey  to  the  Continent  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  young  Prince  Henrv,  her  son,  to  England. 
Stephen  advanced  to  Oxford,  and  blockaded  the  city  so  closely  that 
famme  threatened  to  conquer  the  hitherto  indoroitalile  Empress.  She 
was  driven  almost  to  the  last  extremitv  of  want,  when  cold  came  to  add 
to  the  bitterness  of  her  sufferings.  The  river  was  frozen  over,  the  snow 
fell  in  thick  flakes,  and  the  sharp  wintry  blast  carried  despair  to  every 
heart.  This  distress,  which  would  have  subdued  most  women,  served 
but  as  a  stimulus  to  the-  brave  Maude.  In  the  snowdrift  she  saw  a 
means  of  escape,  which  she  instantly  prepared  to  take  advantage  of. 
A  few  faithfid  attendants  clothed  themselves  in  white  garments ;  she 
placed  herself  at  their  head,  similarly  attired,  and  having  descended  the 
waUs  with  the  aid  of  a  rope,  she  crept  along  the  snow-covered  banks  of 
the  river  undetected  by  the  sentinels.  At  length  she  increased  her  speed, 
and  literally  ran  through  the  drifting  snow  until  she  reached  the  town 
of  Abingdon.  Here  she  mounted  a  horse  and  rode  to  Wallingford, 
where  she  found  her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  her  son,  the 
Prince  Henrv,  "  at  the  sight  of  whom  she  was  so  greatly  comforted  that 
she  foigot  all  her  troubles,  for  the  joy  she  had  of  his  presence." 

Peace  of  Wallingfobd. 

In  1153  the  two  armies,  commanded  respectively  by  Stephen  and 
Henry,  were  drawn  up  in  preparation  for  a  decisive  and  terrible 
enngement. 

btephen's  horse  reared  thrice  furiouslv,  and  on  each  occasion  threw 
his  royal  rider.  This  was  deemed  by  ms  superstitious  followers  an 
omen  of  his  approaching  fate,  and  one  of  Henry's  knights  addressed 
Stephen  in  such  touching  Uuiguage  on  the  horrors  of  civil  strife,  that 
an  interview  between  the  leaders  was  decided  upon,  when  it  was  ae^reed 
that  Stephen  should  occupy  the  throne  during  nis  lifetime,  and  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Henry ;  upon  which  the  King  unbraced  his  armour,  and  the 
Piinoe  did  homage  to  him  as  his  Sovereign. 

Stephen  dying  the  following  year/  Henry  was  proclaimed  King. 

Death  op  Prince  Eustace. 
Stephen's  son  was  so  enraged  at  this  result  of  the  long  civil  war,  by 
which  his  hopes  of  the  succession  were  destroyed,  that  he  raised  a  com- 
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panj  of  free  lances,  and  marched  towards  Buiy  St.  Edmunds,  wastixi^ 
the  land,  and  robbing  the  people.  Eiding  up  to  the  venerable  abbey  ^ 
Buiy,  the  monks  came  forth  to  offer  him  hospitali^ ;  but  he  renfied, 
"  that  he  did  not  come  for  meat  but  for  money."  This  being  refused 
hj  the  peaceful  brethren,  who  said  they  were  unwilling  to  be  tne  means 
of  raising  fresh  civil  wars,  Eustace  iruthlessly  plunderra  the  monastery, 
and  "then,"  says  the  historian,  "  sitting  down  to  dinner  in  a  frenzy  of 
e,  the  first  morsel  he  essayed  to  swallow  choked  him." 

BfpUAGE,  LXTESATURP,    SciEKCE,  LbaSNED   MsN,  &C.,  DURING 
^  .  7  V  THE  NOBMAN  PbRIOD. 

I  As  will  readily  be  supposed,  the  stirring  times  we  have  been  describing, 
between  the  Conquest  and  the  death  of  Stephen,  were  not  very  encourag- 
ing to  the  arts  or  learning  in  England,  and  it  is  rather  a  matter  for 
surprise  that  so  many  literary  characters  flourished  during  this  period. 
It  IS  true  their  attention  was  mainly  devoted  to  history,  and  from  the 
ample  details  they  have  bequeathed  to  us  we  are  enabled  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  judgment  otthe  deeds  and  the  condition  of  our  Norman 
ancestors. 

We  must  mention  that  the  policy  of  the  Normans  induced  them  to 
abolish  almost  every  vestige  of  the  Saxon  customs ;  and  to  such  an 
extent  was  this  svstem  followed,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  was 
entirely  prohibitea,  Norman-French  being  substituted  in  its  stead ;  but 
so  great  an  aversion  had  the  people  of  England  to  adopt  this  foreign 
memum  of  communication,  that  although  the  most  severe  penalties  were 
enacted  to  eradicate  ancient  memories,  Latin  was  to  a  great  extent  used 
in  pheference  to  French.  This  may  be  somewhat  accounted  for  by  the 
assumption  of  power  by  the  clergy,  which  the  Norman  soverei^  tried 
in  vain  to  destroy.  The  mass  was  in  Latin,  the  Bible  was  m  Latin, 
that  language  was  commonly  used  in  the  monasteries,  and  the  disputa- 
tions and  monastic  correspondence  were  held  in  the  idiom  of  ancient 
Rome;  thus  Latin  became  the  medium  of  communication,  and  as  the 
clergy  were  the  only  schoolmasters  of  the  period,  their  pupils  contracted 
the  nabit  of  conversing  in  the  classical  languages.  Still,  ^l  orman-French 
was  the  language  of  the  court,  and  none  could'  make  an  appearance 
there  who  was  unacquainted  with  its  rules. 

Among  the  studies  of  this  period  were  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arith- 
metic, and  geometry ;  but  some  scholars  went  still  further,  and  studied 
the  stars  and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  not  so  much  for  the 
advantage  of  science,  as  to  enable  them  to  divine  future  events ;  there- 
fore the  astronomy  of  the  time  was  what  we  now  term  astrology.  This 
science  was  held  m  such  high  repute  that  there  was  scarcely  a  prince  or 
nobleman  who  did  not  keep  one  or  more  pretended  prophets.  We  have 
already  seen  how  little  their  prognostications  were  regarded  by  the  Con- 
queror, but  they  continued  to  play  an  important  part  in  public  and 
private  affairs  for  many  centuries.  Althougn  we  mav  now  smile  at  the 
absurdities  of  astrology,  yet  we  must  remembbr  witn  gratitude  that  its 
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stndj  contributed  greatly  to  promote  the  discoyerieSy  and  the  present  per 
fection  of  the  science  of  astronomy. 

About  this  time  medicine  was  practised  as  a  science,  and  was  taught 
in  the  aniversities. 

A  ^;reat  step  in  advance  was  the  diBCoyery  of  the  art  of  paper-making. 
Preyionsly  to  this  important  eyent,  all  documents  were  engprossed  on 
yeUum,  the  expense  of  which  materially  debarred  the  progress  of  litera- 
ture. There  is  no  exact  evidence  to  prove  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  invention,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  the  commence- 
ment of  the  twelfth  century,  paper  was  certainly  made  of  linen  rags. 

Hie  Crusades  agaui  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  learning,  for  the  arts 
were  more  advanced  m  the  east  than  the  west  of  Europe,  and  many 
sciences  were  acquired  in  Syria  which  were  unknown  in  England  and 
France. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  histoiy  was  one  of  the  principal 
subjects  studied  by  the  English  of  the  Norman  period,  and  we  still  see 
that  our  historians  were  aU  recruited  from  the  monastic  orders. 

First  in  point  of  time  we  have  Ingulpkut,  the  celebrated  Abbot 
ofCroykMd,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  engaged  by  the  Conqueror 
as  his  secretary.  After  passing  through  many  romantic  adventures, 
he  was  presented  by  his  old  master  with  the  rich  abbacy  of  Croy- 
land,  and  his  history  of  that  monastery,  from  its  foundation,  664,  to 
1091,  in  which  most  of  the  general  aniuds  of  the  kingdom  are  incorpo- 
rated, has  proved  of  immense  service  to  subsequent  writers.  Arch- 
bishops Lat^ranc  and  Anielm  have  bequeathed  some  valuable  works  on 
religions  sumecty,  and  Eadmenu  has  given  us  a  history  of  England  from, 
1066  to  1122.  This  work  is  remarkabhr  clear,  ana  free  m>m  those 
legendaiy  tales  which  render  the  writings  of  ancient  historians  in  general 
so  very  doubtful.  Nicholas  Breakapeare,  afterwards  Pope  Adrian>ti9., 
will  presenUv  be  mentioned. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable,  and  the  best  known  author  of  this  time, 
is  William  of  Malmetbury,  a  Somersetshire  man,  who,  although  no 
more  than  an  ordinary  monk  and  librarian  of  the  Abbey  of  Malmesbury, 
has  left  us  a  histx)ry  of  Engknd  in  five  books  from  449  to  1143,  and 
also  a  history  of  the  Church.  These  works  are  all  in  Latin.  William 
of  Malmesbury  died  in  1143,  and  no  annalist  should  mention  his  name 
without  acknowledging  how  deeply  indebted  ^e  is  to  him  for  his  valu- 
able legacy. 

The  Arts  ih  Englaitd  dubdio  the  Nobman  Period. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  historian  is  carefully  to 
mark  the  g^rowth  of  science  and  the  arts,  from  the  age  when  the 
Britons  pamted  rude  figures  on  their  nude  bodies,  and  sailed  about  in 
wicker  Mats  covered  witii  skins,  to  that  day  when  time  and  space 
were  conquered,  and  the  wondrous  cable  was  stretched  from  east  to 
west,  oMling  the  two  greatest  nations  of  the  world  to  hold  momentary 
communication  at  thousands  of  miles  distance. 

Having  aheady  traced  the  progress  of  the  arts  down  to  the  landing 
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of  William  the  Conqueror,  we  will  now  take  up  the  thread  of  oar 
narrative,  and  examine  into  the  improvements  introduced  in  those  years 
which  were  marked  by  the  settlement  of  a  new  foreign  people  in  our  island. 
The  fii'st  arts  which  denumd  ourconsiderationaivs 
those  by  which  the  daily  wants  of  the  natives  were 
supplied,  and  we  find  that  those  who  exercised  the 
callings  of  pasturage  and  fishing,  were  generally  of 
servile  condition,  being  transferred  from  one  owner 
to  another  as  part  andoarcel  of  the  estate  on  which 
they  were  reaied.  Agriculture  was,  however,  much 
improved  by  the  Normans,  for  many  husbandmen 
from  the  well-cultivated  provinces  of  northern 
Erance  came  hither,  and  tilled  the  wastes  caused  hj 
the  friffhtful  Danish  and  Saxon  wars,  which  had 
made  almost  a  desert  of  the  fertile  English  plain?. 
About  this  time  the  cultivation  of  the  apple  became 
wusBAJXDUAM,  ^^  objcct  of  considoratiou,  numerous  orchards  being^ 
planted.  The  lands  in  many  parts  were  carefully  drained,  and  formerly 
unpassable  morasses  were  converted  into  rich  pasture  and  arable  laud. 

The   Norman  plough  had  still  but  one  stilt  or  handle, 
which  the  ploughman  guided  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  carried  an  instrument  to  break  the  clods.    The 
I  carts,  harness,  scythes,  sickles,  and  flails  were  nearly  of 
the  same  constiuction  as  at  the  present  day. 
|Ai    m      As  to  whether  or  not  the  climate  of  England  was  more 
Xf    II  mild  in  those  davs,  we  have  the  evidence  of  William  of 
*']  Malmesbury  to  show  that  the  vine  was  successfully  culti- 
vated.   He  tells  us  that  the  vale  of  Gloucester  was  planted 
/^C  ly  I     with  vineyards,  thicker  than  any  other  province  in  England. 
( ^Ji  Tv  "  ^^®  wine,"  he  adds,  "  made  in  those  vineyards  hath  no 


and 


IS  very 


little 


'  ^^^^^'■^^  disagreeable  tartness  in  the  mouth, 
HusBAKDMAw  infcHor  to  thc  wines  of  France." 

Architecture  was  much  encouraged.    N  ew 

^ ,  cathedrals,  abbeys,  cloisters,  ana  churches 

y^iiS  i   —      ^    iJl  ^^^^  erected  in  all  parts.    The  monks  were 

ffS^'^  \  Sfcthe  chief  architects  and  builders  of  these 

— JflHir  /  i  -^  edifices,  and  the  elaborately  finished  char- 

I  W  acter  of  their  works  leaves  no  doubt  on  the 

^   mind  that  what  they  did  was  performed  for  a 

higher  principle  than  ^ain  or  profit. 

The  domestic  architecture  of  this  period 
is  remarkable  for  the  many  strong  and  ex- 
tensive castles  it  produced.  The  precarious 
tenure  of  their  lands  among  a  hostde  people, 
induced  the  Norman  barons  to  entrench 
themselves  in  impregnable  strongholds,  so 
that  they  might  bid  defiance  to  the  menaces 
*    '  '  "  '     William  Euf  us 
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or  the  attacks  of  those  who  were  Cut  £alf  conquered. 
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not  cmlj  erected  a  palace  at  Westminster,  but  also  castles  at  Dover, 
Windsor,  Norwich,  and  Exeter.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  com- 
pletion of  nearly  twelve  hundred  of  these  buudings  mast  have  brought 
the  art  of  castle  architecture  to  a  high  state  of  perfection. 

In  this  turbulent  age  anns  and  armour  were  very  essential,  and  there 
are  good  grounds  for  oelieving  that  artificers  in  metal  reached  a  very 
hi^  point  of  excellence.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  branch,  as  in  many 
others,  the  Crusaders  introduced  improvements;  for  the  steels  of 
Damascus  were  even  then  world-famed,  and  doubtless  many  of  those 
higfahr  tempered  blades  were  brought  back  to  Europe  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  Cross.  A  suit  of  armour  consisted  of  several  distinct  pieces,  nicely 
jointed,  to  make  them  sit  easily,  and  allow  the  utmost  freedom  of 
motion.  The  whole  of  these  pieces  were  highly  tempered,  finely  polished, 
and  frequently  beautifully  inlaid  and  gilt. 

The  aits  of  war*  being  mostly  cultivated,  naturallv  reached  a  high  point 
of  perfection.  Besides  the  armour  already  noticea,  the  Norman  knight 
carried  an  oval  shield,  on  which  his  device  was  emblazoned,  a  long 
spear  or  lance,  made  of  fir  or  ash,  and  pointed  with  •a  piece  of  sharp 
highly-tempered  steel,  a  large  broad  double-edged  and  sharp  sword,  ana 
a  wort  da^er. 

The  infantry,  who  held  lands  under  the  great  barons^  On  condition 
that  they  should  take  the  field  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  were  com- 
pelled to  appear  in  a  coat  of  mail,  a  helmet  and  shield.  The  lowest 
order  of  fignting  men  wore  a  jacket  quilted  with  cotton,  and  an  iron 
scull-cap.  They  carried  a  spear,  bow  and  arrow,  or  a  sling  and  sword. 
Kone  ot  the  arms  we  have  mentioned  could  be  sold,  pledged,  or  seized 
for  debt,  nor  in  any  way  be  disposed  of  by  their  owner,  but  were  trans- 
nutted  from  father  to  son. 

The  different  corps  of  the  army  had  bands  of  martial  music  for  the 
purpose  of  inflaming  the  courage  of  the  soldiers,  or  of  drowning  the 
cries  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  They  made  use  of  long  straight  horns, 
trumpets,  drums,  flutes,  files,  and  an  instrument  now  unknown,  called 
ahervin. 

Gold  and  silver  ornaments  were  manufactured,  and 
to  such  perfection  was  this  art  carried  in  England, 
that  even  at  Eome,  two  silver  candlesticks,  sent  as  a 

Csnt  to  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  were  thought  exquisitely 
tifuL  The  artificers  cast  numerous  images  and 
ornaments  for  the  adornment  of  shrines.  At  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Albans  there  was  a  shrine  which  presented 
the  whole  history  of  our  Saviour's  passion  cast  in 
brass* 

It  was  at  this  era  that  the  important  cloth  manu- 
DKtures  of  England  had  their  origin.  Numbers  of 
artificers  came  over  from  Flanders,  and  the  wool  of, 
this  countiy  being  peculiarly  adapted  for  their  use, 
they  very  soon  were  able  to  export  the  produce  of 
their  looms,  which  was  hiehly  prized  on  the  con- 
tnwnt.    So  important  did  the  weavers  become  that 
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with  instructions  to 


at  a  very  early  date  special  laws  were  enacted  for  the  isolation  of  Ihe 
manufacture. 
When  architecture  was  so  hiffhlj  esteemed,  it  is  dear  that  sculpture 
could  not  nave  been  neglected,  as  the  churches 
were  adorned  with  the  statues  of  saints  and  bene- 
factors. They  were  also  embellished  with  paint- 
ings. Aldrea,  Archbishop  of  York,  for  instance, 
is  related  to  have  beautifiea  his  cathedral  by  adorn- 
ing the  whole  roof,  from  the  presbytery  to  the 
^reat  tower,  with  the  most  elaborate  paintings, 
mtermixed  with  much  "  gilding  of  gold  performed 
with  admirable  art." 

William  of  Malmesbury  preserves  an  anecdote 
which  goes  to  prove  that   portrait-painting  was 
studied  and  practised  with  success.    He  says  that 
a  company  of  banditti  in  Germany  had  formed  a 
plot  to  rob  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on 
nis  journey  to  Rome  a.d.  1097.    The  archbishop 
havmg  been  made  aware  of  their  design,  escaped 
b;^  means  of  a  disguise.    But  the  robbers  deter- 
mining not  to  be  toiled,  sent  a  painter  to  Rome 
draw  the  prelate's  picture  so  exactly,  that  thej 
might  recognise  him  on  his  return  under    any  disguise   he  should 
assume.  The  wily  archbishop  by  some  means,  however, 
becoming  aware  of  this  artlul  expedient,  journeyed  a 
great  way  out  of  the  ordinary  road,  and  so  avoided 
the  danger. 

The  illumination  of  books  reached  great  perfection,- 
and  manj  of  these  wonderful  works  remain  at  this 
day,  testifying  to  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  the 
Norman  monks.. 

Poetry,  although  much  cultivated,  scarcely  reached 
a  state  worthy  of  notice  until  a  subseauent  period,  and 
its  growth  will  therefore  be  reserved  for  tuture  con- 
sideration. 

The  poets  of  the  middle  ages  were  also  musicians, 
for  after  composing  their  verses,  they  sang  them  at  the 
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harps.  But  independently  of .  domestic  music,  the  harmony  of  the 
Church  deserves  special  notice.  The  principal,  if  not  the  only  instru- 
ment used  in  sacred  places  was  the  or^an.  Thomas,  Archbishop  of 
York  under  the  Conqueror,  spent  much  time  in  instructing  his  monks 
in  the  art  of  manufacturing  the  organ.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  tells  us 
that  the  Irish  had  but  two  musical  instruments,  the  harp  and  the  timbrel, 
but  that  the  Scots  had  three,  the  harp,  the  timbrel,  and  the  ba^-pipe. 

The  English  had  a  greater  variety,  probably  introduced  from  the 
continent.  The  violin  -is  frequently  mentioned,  and  represented  in 
illuminations.  Mr.  Strutt  gives  plates  of  sixteen  musical  instruments, 
but  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  figures  represent  varieties  of  the  same. 


PLANTAGENET  DYNASTY 

CONSISTED     OF    EIGHT    KINGS,     WHO    BEIGNSC 

FROM   1154  TO   1399  A.D.-r-245   years. 
HENRY  THE  SECOND— suRNAMBD  "PLANTAGENET." 


Bora  1133  AJ>^  son  of  Hrade,  only  daughter  of  Henry  I.    Married  Eleanor,  the 
diTorced  wife  of  Louia  VII.  of  France.    Crowned  1104    Died  1189. 


COIir  OV  HENBT  II. 


SUKMART. 

Henry  n.  was  the  first  monarch 
▼ho,  since  the  Conqaest,  had  ascend- 
ed the  throne  without  fear  of  a  rival,  / 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  morel 
splendid  inheritance  than  that  to\ 
whidi  he  succeeded.  Besides  the 
crown  of  Enffland,  a  third  part  of 
France  ownea  his  sway,  and  ne  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  powerful  Prince  of  his  a^. 

His  first  acts  confirmed  the  confidence  his  subjects  were  disposed  to 
place  in  him.  -  He  issued  a  decree  commandmg  all  the  foreign  levies, 
who,  for  years,  had  been  engaj^ed  by  both  sides  during  the  civil  war, 
to  leave  the  country  under  pain  of  death ;  he  required  the  castles  to 
he  levelled,  and  resumed  those  grants  to  powerful  barons  which  the 

6»licy  of  both  Stephen  and  the  Empress  had  induced  them  to  make, 
e  called  in  the  debased  coinage,  and  raised  it  to  a  proper  standard ; 
and  in  the  first  ^ear  of  his  reign  did  much  to  neutralise  the  evil  effects 
of  the  wars  which  had  so  long  desolated  the  kingdom. 

At  an  early  period  public  affairs  came  to  be  much  influenced  by 
Thomas  4  Beicket.    This  extraordinary  person  was  in  the  service  of 
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Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbniy,  who,  in  her  reverses,  as  in  her 
success,  had  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  Henry's  mother,  the 
^Empress  Maude.  Becket's  brilliant  qualities  early  marked  him  for 
iistmction,  and  on  the  accession  of  the  young  King,  his  favourite  was 
"tppointed  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom,,  and  Preceptor  to  the  young 
Pnnces.  Having  arrived  at  this  hi^h  post,  he  assumed  even  more 
magni6cence  than  his  Sovereign,  and  Henry,  who  lived  with  him  on 
the  most  easy  t«rms  of  familiarity,  appeared  to  have  resigned  the  cares 
of  state  into  his  hand^. 

A  dispute  of  a  dangerous  nature  occurred  in  1158,  between  the 
Kings  of  England  and  France,  and  Becket,  at  the  head  of  a  splendid 
retinue,  was  dispatched  to  Paris,  where,  by  his  address,  he  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  peace,  much  to  the  advantage  of  his  grateful  master. 
But  treaties  were  only  lightly  regarded  in  those  days,  and  war  soon 
broke  out  again.  Blenry  was  attended  in  this  expedition  by  an 
immense  host  of  warriors,  conspicuous  amongst  whoAi,  riding  in 
complete  armour,  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  well-appointed  knights, 
careered  Thomas  &  Becket,  the  future  Saint  of  Canter oury. 

In  1157  Henry  conquered  Wales,  the  Prince  of  which  country  was 
wisely  permitted  to  retain  his  title,  and  many  of  his  possessions,  on 
condition  that  he  did  homage  to  the  King  of  England,  thus  acknowledg- 
ing Henry  for  his  superior. 

It  was  in  the  year  1162  that  the  extraordinary  spectacle  was  exhi- 
bited'of  the  two  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Christendom  holding  the 
stirrup  whilst  the  Pope  mounted  his  horse.  On  the  death  of  Adrian 
rV.  there  was  a  division  in  the  college  of  cardinals,  some  of  whom 
supported  Alexander,  while  the  remainder  claimed  the  honour  of  elec- 
tion for  Victor.  Victor  was  in  possession  of  the  "  Eternal  City,"  and 
Alexander  fled  to  France,  where  he  was  met  by  the  King  of  that 
country,  and  by  Henry  the  Second  of  England,  who  was  at  that  Terr 
time  making  war  upon  his  brother  monarch.  But  the  appearance  and 
distress  of  the  Pope  caused  them  to  lay  aside  for  a  time  their  personal 
jeabusies,  and  placing  Alexander  on  horseback  between  them,  they,  on 
foot  holding  his  bridle,  conducted  him  to  a  superb  pavillion. 

In  1161  Becket  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  from 
that  moment  the  Prelate  seems  to  have  laid  nimself  out  for  the  assump- 
tion of  a  martyr's  crown.  He  resigned  all  his  secular  honours,  mortified 
himself  by  long  and  frequent  fasts,  remained  whole  nights  in  prayer, 
wore  sackcloth  next  his  skin,  and  lacerated  himself  with  frequent  blows 
of  a  knotted  cord.  He  retained  Ids  influence  over  the  mind  of  Henrj 
but  for  one  year,  and  then  commenced  his  celebrated  struggle  with  his 
Sovereign  on  the  rights  of  the  clergy. 

It  appears  that  the  King  had  very  wisely  made  alterations  in  the 
law  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  hj  which  he  took  the  cognisance  of  criminal 
acts  of  the  clergy  under  his  own  jurisdiction,  thus  giving  over  the 
culprit  to  be  punished  by  the  secular  judges.  In  this  step  Becket 
quickly  perceived  that  much  power  and  mfluence  would  be  taken  from 
the  clergy,  and  after  considerable  negociation,  Henry  consented  to  call 
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a  great  oooncil  at  darendon,  m  Wiltshire,  where  all  qaestions  at  issue 
should  be  amoly  discussed.  At  this  assemblr  the  celebrated  "  Customs 
of  Clareadon  were  agreed  to,  Becket,  with  the  other  t)relates,  giving  his 
consent  to  their  adoption ;  but,  immediately  afterwards,  repenting  of 
bavine  yielded  the  authoritj  of  the  Church,  he  appealed,  in  his  distress, 
for  advice  to  the  Pope,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  obstinacy.  Not 
knowing  .how  to  curb  the  pride  of  this  turbulent  priest,  Heniy 
havinfl^  sought  advice  from  the  wisest  men  in  the  realm,  summoned  the 
ArchlSishop  to  appear  at- Northampton.  Here  accusations  were  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Xing,  and  Becket  was  called  upon  to  disgorge  the 
wealth  which  it  was  asserted  he  had  fraudulently  obtained.  Two  davs 
were  allowed  for  him  to  decide  upon  his  course,  and  then  having  cele- 
brated mass,  he  proceeded  to  Couit  in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  bearing 
tke  archiepiscopal  cross.  As  he  entered  the  hall,  the  King  and  barons 
adjourned  to  another  room,  and  the  proud  Becket  was  left  among 
derks  and  serving  men.  Seating  himself  on  a  bench  he  awaited  the 
King's  decision.  At  length  the  door  opened,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
called  upon  him  to  hear  his  sentence — "My  sentence,"  interrupted 
Becket,  *'  I  am  your  spiritual  father,  and  neither  law  nor  reason  allow 
jou  to  judge  your  father.  1  therefore  decline  your  tribunal,  and  refer 
my  quarrel  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope."  Then  rising  to  depart,  the 
courtiers  threw  knots  of  straw  at  him,  and  one  voice  called  him 
"  Traitor !"  At  the  word  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  exclaimed,  **  Were 
it  not  that  my  order  forbids  it,  that  coward  should  repent  his  insolence." 
After  this  incident  he  retired  to  France,  until  the  year  1170,  when  an 
apparent  reconciliation  was  effected  between  Henry  and  his  minister. 
Ik^ket  returned  to  Canterbury,  only  to  further  incense  his  Sovereign 
by  his  arrogant  assumptions.  Soon  after  this  the  conversation  occurred 
which  led  to  his  murder  in  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury.. 

it  appears  that  Henry's  affection  for  his  children,  ^shich  met  with 
such  a  poor  return,  was  unbounded.  In  1170  we  find  him  cansing 
his  son  Henry  to  be  anointed  and  crowned,  and  to  receive  the  homage 
of  all  the  great  men  in  the  kirgdom,  saving  only  the  duty  they  owed  to 
himjelf.  At  a  great  bancjuet,  held  in  honour  of  this  event,  young  Henir 
was  waited  upon  by  his  indulgent  parent,  and  in  an  ungrateful  speech 
gave  a  forewarning  of  the  troubles  preparing  for  the  King's  affectionate 
heart. 

Henry  had  long  desired  to  make  war  upon  and  to  become  the  con- 
queror of  Ireland,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  q'larrel  between  two  of  the 
petty  Kings  of  that  island  in  1171,  afforded  him  a  psetext.  Henry 
granted  letters  to  Dermot,  King  of  Leinster,  authorising  him  to  raise 
K>roes  in  England  for  his  aftsistance,  and  thus  armed,  the  Irish  monarch 
enlisted  the  services  of  Strongbow,  the  powerful  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  landed  near  Waterford,  and  soon  reduced  the  provinces  of  Meath 
and  Leinster  to  own  the  authority  of  Dermqt.  As  a  mark  of  gratitude, 
Dermot  gave  his  daughter,  Eva,  in  marriage  to  Pembroke,  and  this 
nobleman,  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  in  the  s*me  year,  succeeded 
him  as  King  of  Leinster. 
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Henry  of  England  was  at  t  he  time  in  Nonnandy,  and  hearing  of  the 
snooess  of  hia  vassal,  bis  iealousT  becoming  excitea,  be  forwardMl  a  pro- 
donation  commanding  tne  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  proceed  no  fortber  in 
the  Irish  affair,  and  at  once  to  disband  his  army.  He  then  sailed  for 
"Rngland ;  the  Earl  met  him,  and  nobly  resigned  all  bis  hard-earned  con- 
quests into. the  bands  of  his  Sovereign.  The  path  being  thus  prepared 
'  K>r  his  ceri4un  success,  Henry  embarked  for  tne  sister  island  with  an 
immense  number  of  followers,  and  his  advance  through  the  Irish  terri- 
torv  was  more  a  triumphal  progress  than  the  ruthless  march  of  an  in- 
vaaer.  All  the  native  Princes  hastened  to  do  homage  to  the  King  of 
England  as  ''Lord  of  Ireland,"  which  was  the  title  he  assumed,  and 
ever  since,  that  beautiful  island  has  been  imder  the  government  of  the 
English  Soverei£;ns. 

To  his  credit  DC  it  spoken,  that  Henry  improved  the  laws  of  Ireland, 
and  it  is  on  record  tnat  the  council  of  clergy  acknowledged^  "  That 
before  his  coming  many  evil  customs  had  prevailed,  which  by  lus  power 
and  wisdom  were  now  abolished." 

In  1173  Henry  11.  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  climax  of  his 
power.  Besides  the  territories  to  which  he  succeeded  at  his  aoeession, 
the  King  added  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  with  considerable  tractiS 
of  land  in  France,  to  his  possessions.  The  affair  of  Besket's  murder 
was  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  a  prosperous  future  seemed  to  promise, 
when  a  mine  burst  under  the  Kings  feet  which  seemed  to  threaten  his 
destruction.  This  was  no  other  than  the  open  declaration  of  war  by  bis 
sons  Henry,  Richard,  and  Geoffrey,  aided  by  their  mother.  Queen 
Eleanor.  They  formed  alliances  with  the  Kmg  of  France,  ana  the 
latter  days  of  their  father  were  embittered  by  constant  war  with  his 
idolised  children.  When  one  of  these  disputes  was  settled,  another 
immediately  commenced,  and  his  unexampled  kindness  to  his  sons 
was  repaid  with  contempt  and  ingratitude.  He  twice  was  in  danger  of 
being  killed,  and  indeed  his  death  was  ultimately  brought  about  by  the 
undutiful  conduct  of  his  family.  In  1189,  Prince  Eicbard  (who,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Henry,  became  heir-anparent),  having  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Fnmce,  uivaded  ms  father's  Norman  terri- 
tories. At  length  a  conference  was  held,  in  which  Eichard  demanded 
from  his  parent  that  his  youngest  brother  John,  of  whom  he  entertained 
well-grounded  suspicions,  should  accompany  him  in  his  proposed  Crusade 
to  Palestine.  John  being  bis  favourite  child,  the  old  King  strongly 
objected;  hostilities  re-commenced,  and  Henry's  sun  then  seems  to 
have  set,  for  victory  deserted  his  standard,  and  sat  on  the  helm  of  his 
unnatural  enemies.  Just  at  the  moment  of  his  deepest  despair,  Henry 
learned  that  his  beloved  son  John, — ^for  whom  he  had  incurred  all  the 
danger,  horror,  and  expense  of  civil  war, — had  joined  his  brother's  ranks. 
This  crowning  disanpomtment  gave  a  final  wound  to  Henry's  affectionate 
heart,  and  threw  hmi  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  at  Ghinon,  after  a 
not  useless  nor  inglorious  reign  of  thirty-five  years. 

His  justice  and  wisdom  were  so  famed  throughout  Europe,  that  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Castille  made  reference  to  him  of  all  their  disputes. 
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wldch  for  many  years  had  been  the  occasion  of  long  wars  and  mnch 
bloodshed.  Henry  heard  the  canse  at  London,  and  hia  decision  was 
agreeable  to  both  parties. 

The  lawa  and  inatitntions  of  this  reign  exhibit  a  far  greater  amonnt  of 
wisdom  and  of  legislative  power  than  England  had  before  seen.  Justice 
WM  strictly  attended  to,  and  where  the  sheriffs  and  jadges  failed  h^ 
doing  their  doty,  the  King  hitnself  called  them  to  a  severe  Bccoxmt^^ 


Female  Ceusadebs.  y 
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HeniVa  wife,  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  had  been  first  married  to  Louis 
Vn.  of  France,  and  in  rerenge  for  an  insult  offered  by  the  Cpunt  of 
Champagne  to  her  sister,  of  infamous  memory,  Eleanor  induced  her 
royal  nnsband  to  make  war.  Yitry,  the  chief  town  of  Champagne,  was 
besi^ed,  and  the  Cathedral,  where  thirteen  hundred  persons  nad  fled 
for  safety,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  every  soul  it  contained  perishing 
in  the  conflagration. 

It  so  happened  that  St.  Bernard  was  preachinj^  a  Crusade  at  Yezelai, 
and  the  Frraich  Kin^  and  Queen  went  to  hear  him.  Undaunted  at  their 
presence^  the  Saint  mveighed  against  the  cruel  massacre  at  Yitry,  and 
so  impr^sed  his  royal  hearers,  that  they  resolved,  by  way  of  penance, 
to  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land.  Eleanor  insisted  on  accompanxinff  her 
husoand,  and,  having  taken  the  Cross,  she  at  once  donned  a  male  dress. 
Her  ladies,  affected  by  their  mistress'  enthusiasm,  followed  her  example, 
and  a  troop  of  female  crusaders  was  formed. 

This  band  of  warriors  sent  their  distaffs  for  presents  to  such  knights  as. 
refused  to  join  in  the  exj^dition,  a  taunt  which  had  the  effect  of  swell- 
ing the  forces  which  Louis  led  to  Syria. 

Landed  in  Asii^  Louis  gave  strict  orders  that  the  females  should 
encamp  on  some  high  grou^  capable  of  strong  resistance  in  case  of  a 
sudden  attack ;  but  they,  finding  a  delicious  valley,  chose  to  disregard 
his  prudent  directions,  and  there  pitched  their  tents. 

Scarcely  were  they  settled  down,  when  Louis  followed  with  his 
knights  and  the  baggage,  and  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  his  obstinate 
fenule  soldiers  had  neglected  to  occupv  the  grouncf  he  had  so  caref oUy 
marked  out  for  them.  As  he  feared,  tne  heig:hts  were  in  possession  of 
the  Saracens,  who  attacked  the  French  force  in  overwhelmmg  numbers 
and  with  every  advantage  of  position.  Louis  saved  hia  life  with  diffi- 
cdtv  by  dimbinff  a  tree,  and  fighting  desperately.  Seven  thousand  of 
his  followers  paid  with  their  lives  for  the  obstinacy  of  the  Queen  and 
her  romantic  Amazons,  while  the  baggage,  containing  the  costly  ward- 
robes of  these  ladies  was  plundered  b;  the  Arabs,  and  the  whole  invad- 
ing army  was  reduced  to  great  straits. 

After  some  time  they  reached  Antioch,  where  they  rested  after  their 
inglorious  march,  fileanor  was  afterwards  divorced  from  Louis,  and 
manied  to  Henry  !mntagenet. 
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On  hef  arrivBl  in  England  the  Queen  was  located  in  her  palace  of 
Bermondsey ;  and  here  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  inquire  what  kuid 
of  city  the  metropolis  of  oui^  country  was  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

London  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which  in  those  days 
was  dear  as  crystal,  differing  widely  from  the  murky  ditch  of  our  times. 
The  city  dastered  round  the  Tower,  which  was  esteemed  an  impreg- 
nable fortress.  An  embattled  wall  surrounded  the  houses.  The  Lya- 
gate,  in  front  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  led  to  the  Strand,  where 
stood  the  stately  monastery  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  at  intervals 
were  studded  the  residences  of  the  nobility,  standing  in  fair  gardens 
stretching  to  tne  river  bank.  The  road  terminated  at  a  palace,  whick 
stood  in  the  pleasant  country  village  of  Westminster,  which  had  been 
'  erected  by  the  two  first  Williams  on  the  site  of  a  Saxon  building.    At 

the  extreme  end  was  the  stately  abbey  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 

/    J    i  ]  ^'    "^  Stoey  op  Faik  Rosamond. 

'y '  There  is  good  authority  for  believing  that  Henry's  fatal  affection  for 

the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Clifford  was  formed  at  a  very  early  period 

of  his  hfe,  long  before  he  entertained  a  thought  of  uniting  himself  to 

Eleanor,  the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  of  France. 

\  It  is  thought  by  many  that  Henry  entered  into  a  marriage  contract 

\  with  the  Fair  Rosamond,  and  probably  this  was  a  marriage  of  affection, 

\  while  that  with  Eleanor,  like  so  many  royal  unions,  was  one  of  policy. 

\  This  very  charitable  construction,  however,  does  not  excuse  the  fault 

of  Henry ;  and  he,  well  knowing  the  relentless  character  of  his  royal 

Consort,  adopted  every  human  expedient  he  could  devise  to  keep  the 

beautiful  Rosamond  from  her  sight  and  knowledge.    He  constructed  a 

retreat,  or  bower,  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  Woodstock  Chase,  and 

surrounded  it  with  a  maze,  so  intricate  that  none  unpossessed  of  the 

clue  could  penetrate  its  recesses,  and  there,  whenever  he  could  snatch  a 

few  moments  of  repose  from  the  cares  of  state,  or  the  jealous  gaze  of 

his  Queen,  he  visited  her  who  was  the  wife  of  his  heart. 

An  historian,  who  has  been  at  great  pains  to  unravel  the  mystery  of 
Rosamond's  bower,  informs  us  that  one  day  Eleanor  observed  the  King 
walking  in  the  pleasaunce  of  Woodstock,  with  the  end  of  a  ball  of  floss 
silk  attached  to  his  spur ;  that  coming  towards  him  unobserved,  she 
took  the  ball  in  her  hand ;  the  silk  unwound,  and  thus  she  traced  her 
erratic  lord  to  her  rival's  retreat. 

The  legend  tells  us  that  Eleanor,  during  her  husband's  absence,  went 
to  the  Iwwer,  where  she  discovered  a  lovely  lady  engaged  with  her 
maidens  in  embroidei^ ;  that  the  Queen  imperiously  ordered  the  atten- 
dants to  withdraw,  and  then  produced  a  dagger  and  a  bowl  of  poison, 
offering  Rosamond  the  choice  of  her  death.  The  unhappy  lady  is  said 
to  have  elected  to  die  by  poison,  which  was  administerea  by  the  hands 
of  the  Q'leen. 
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Unfortunately  for  the  truth 
of  this  romance,  eridence  has 
been  bioneht  to  light  which 
proYes  that  Eleanor,  havinff  dis- 
coTered  the  fair  Clifford^  re- 
treat, Tisited  her  in  the  absence 
of  the  Kin^,  and  so  impressed 
upon  her  the  wickedness  of  the 
me  she  was  leading,  that  the 
repentant  ladj  retired  to  God- 
stow  Nunnerf  and  took  the 
TeiL 

The  Royal  palace  and  park  of 
Woodstodk    were   at    a    sub- 
sequent   period   presented    by  bbsstbu)  axd  geadls. 
Queen  Aime  to  the  great  Duke  of  Hiairlboroush,  and  in  memory  of  his 
greatest  yictorj,  the  name  was  changed  from  Woodstock  to  Blenheim. 

Hbnsy  Sebying  his  Son. 

Thomas  &  Becket,  was  tutor  to  Prince  Henry,  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne,  and  the  you^  Prince  entertained  tbe  highest  respect  imd 
affection  for  him.  the  Aing,  who  had  become  jealous  of  the  increasing 
power  of  the  prelate,  was  desirous  of  weaning  nis  son  from  this  attach- 
ment, and  therefore  caused  him  to  be  crowned,  intending  to  associate 
him  with  himself  in  the  goyemment  of  the  realm.  The  King,  to  show 
the  utmost  respect  to  his  heir,  seryed  him  at  table,  and  remarked,  when 
placing  the  first  dish,  "  Be  glad,  my  son,  there  is  no  Prince  in  Europe 
who  has  such  a  serying-man  at  his  table." 

"No  great  condescension/'  sneered  the  Prince,  in  allusion  to  his 
father's  parent,  the  £arl  of  Anjou,  "for  the  son  of  an  Earl  to  wait  on 
the  son  of  a  Kmg." 


/ 


An  Engusr  Pofe. 

The  only  Englishman  who  has  mounted  the  pontifical  throne  is 
Nicholas  Breakspeare.  He  was  the  son  of  one  Robert  Chambers,  an  ob- 
scure person,  and  had  been  rejected  by  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  on  ac- 
count of  incapacity.  He  trayelied  to  Paris,  and  there  studied  in  the  uniyer- 
sity,  where  he  obtamed  much  applause.  Pandering  into  the  district  of 
Proyence  he  was  admitted  into  tne  brotherhood  of  St.  Rufos,  of  which 
fraternity  he  was  at  length  elected  Abbot.  It  appears  that  he  became 
an  object  of  jealousy  to  his  monks,  who  presented  articles  of  accusation 
against  him  to  the  Pope.  Eugenius,  upon  this,  sent  messengers  to 
summon  Nicholas  to  his  presence,  and  finding  him  to  be  a  man  ef  great 
learning,  and  that  the  differences  were  irreconcileable,  said  to  his 
accusers,  "Go,  elect  another  Abbot.  The  Englishman  is  Cardinal 
Bishop  of  Albano." 

The  Cardinal  now  laboured  earnestly  in  yarious  countries,  and  on  the 
death  of  Pope  Anastaaius  was  unanimously  elected  to  be  head  of  the 
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Church.  His  elevation  was  receiTed  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  the  only 
person  who  regrett-ed  it  was  himself.  He  said  to  some  English  Bishops 
who  were  sent  to  congratulate  him,  "  In  my  cell  I  tasted  real  happi- 
ness ;  beholders  might  deem  the  tiara  a  splendid,  but  I  find  it  a  burziin^ 
crown." 


Stobt  07  Thomas  a  Beckbt. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  son  of  Gilbert,  a  merchant  of  London, 
and  by  some  influence  had  obtained  the  favour  of  Theobald,  Archbishop 
of  Canterburjr.  When  the  prelate  found  age  creeping  upon  bim,  he 
commended  his  archdeacon  to  the  notice  of  the  Kin^.  Becket  had  given 
early  promise  of  great  abilities,  and  after  studying  in  the  English 
schools,  had  been  sent  to  the  academies  of  Paris.  It  was  on  returning^ 
to  his  native  country  tbat  he  obtained  the  Archbishop's  favour,  and  was 
appointed  by  him  archdeacon  of  Canterbury ;  when,  being  introduced 
to  King  Henry,  he  received  the  wardenship  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  was  made  tutor  to  the  heir-apparent.  He  soon  assumed  a  style  of 
great  magnificejice,  being  attended  by  several  knights,  while  he  was 
allowed  by  the  Monarch  to  adopt  a  position  and  a  tone  of  familiarity 
which  none  other  dared  aspire  to.  When  Henry  claimed  the  Earldom 
of  Nantes,  the  army  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Becket,  who  had 
become  Chancellor  of  England,  and  during  an  engagement  he  tilted 
with  a  knight,  unhorsed  Turn,  and  carried  off  his  charger  in  token  of 
victory. 
Theobald  dying,  the  see  of  Canterbury  was  permitted  to  remain 
,v;"^.  vacant  thirteen  months,  the  King  in  the 

meanwhile  appropriating  the  revenues  to 
his  own  use.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  Henry  happened  to  be  at  Falaise. 
He  sent  to  the  camp  desiring  the  presence 
of  Becket,  who  made  his  appearance  in 
a  coat  of  mail.  The  Kin^  at  once  inti- 
mated his  intention  of  raising  his  favour- 
ite to  the  archiepiscopal  dignit}[,  but  the 
Chancellor  surveying  his  martial  dress, 
replied  with  a  smile  that  he  did  not  look 
much  like  an  Archbishop.  His  scruples 
being  easily  overcome,  he  sailed  for  Eng- 

^ ^ land,  and  was  invested  with  all  the  honours 

and  dignifies  of  his  new  position;  Gilbert  Foliot,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
observing,  that  the  King  "  had  at  length  performed  a  miracle,  for  he  had 
changed  a  soldier  into  a  priest,  a  layman  into  an  Archbishop." 
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MlTBDBR  07  BSCK£T. 

The  immense  power  with  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
invested,  and  the  sacred  privileges  of  the  Church,  induced  him  to 
observe  a  very  haughty  and  independent  tone  when  brought  into  contact 
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with  his  Sorereigii,  bat  it  muBt  bo  said  that  Beoket  used  his  inflneBoe 
for  the  protection  of  the  clergy  firom  the  tyranny  of  the  King. 

Henry's  jealousy  gnw  at  length  to  snoh  a  height  that  he  looked 
around  to  discover  some  instruments  to  execute  his  yengeanoe. 

Besidtng  in  Normandy,  and  beinff  hiffhly  irritated  by  some  firesh 
encroadunent  on  the  part  of  the  Aidibisnop,  the  Kinff  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  "  Shall  this  fellow  who  came  to  Court  on  a  lame  horse,  with 
an  his  estate  on  a  wallet  behind  him,  trample  on  his  King  and  the  whole 
kingdom  P  Will  none  of  all  those  laij  cowardly  knights  whom  I  main- 
tain, deliver  me  from  this  turbulent  pnest  f  " 

This  imprudent  speech  was  heard  oy  many  persons,  and  four  knights, 
hj  name  Be^inald  ntzurse,  William  de  Tracy,  Hu^  de  Moreville,  and 
Bichard  Bnto,  without  waiting  for  their  Sover^ffn's  anger  to  cool, 
Boonted  their  horses,  and  rode  off  to  the  coast.  Crossing  the  channel, 
thev  hastened  to  Canterbury. 

Divesting  themselves  of  their  armour,  they  made  thdr  way  to  the 
palace  of  Mcket,  and  endeavoured  by  persuasion  to  induce  him  to 
submit  to  the  King's  demands,  but  finding  their  advice  had  no  effect,  they 
used  threats ;  still  he  was  obdurate,  and  the  knights  departed. 


DEATH  OV  THOMAS  A.  BBCKIT. 

Having  returned  to  their  apartments,  the  four  confederates  assumed 
their  mailed  coats,  took  each  a  short  sword  and  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand, 
and  once  more  bent  their  steps  to  the  palace.  Bv  this  time  the  fears  of 
Beckefs  attendants  were  aroused,  and  they  haa  bured  the  doors  of 
the  nalace,  so  that  the  knights  entered  by  a  window.  They  found  the 
An^bishop  had  taken  sanctuaiy  in  the  cathedral,  and  thither  they 
followed  him. 

Becket's  attendants  would  have  also  barred  the  doors  of  the  sacred 
building,  but  he  rebuked  them  thus,  "  Begone,  ye  cowards !  1  charge  jou 
on  your  obedience  do  not  shut  the  doors.  Wliat !  will  ye  make  a  castle 
of  a  church?" 

By  this  time  the  conspirators  had  reached  the  cathedral,  and  one  of 
them  eried  aloud,  <*  Where  is  that  Traitor?  Where  is  the  Archbishop  ?  " 
Becket,  undaunted  at  the  threatened  danger  advanced,  and  said,  "  Here 

o  2 
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I  am,  an  Arohbishop,  but  no  Traitor!"  ''Flee»"  cried  the  knight,  "or 
thoa  art  a  dead  man." 

"I  will  never  flee,"  the  prelate  prondlr  answered.  William  de  Tncj 
then  seized  his  robe  and  said,  "Yoa  are  my  prisoner;  come 
along  with  me."  Bnt  Becket,  who  was  immensely  strong,  shook  off 
the  grasp  of  the  knight,  and  with  such  foroe  as  nearly  to  throw  him 
down.  De  Tracy  now  aimed  a  blow  at  his  unarmed  victim  with  his 
sword,  but  1^  was  warded  off  by  the  devotion  of  a  priest,  whose  arm 
was  cut  off  in  his  generous  attempt  to  save  his  master. 

Three  more  blows  were  dealt ;  the  Archbishop's  skull  was  cloven  in 
twain,  and  his  brains  were  scattered  about  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

When  this  barbarous  violation  of  the  riffht  of  sanctuanr  became 
known,  all  Christendom  rose,  and  demanded  vengeance :  Henry  was 
compelled  to  bow  to  the  Pope's  decree,  and,  as  we  shall  see  by  the  next 
paragraph,  submitted  to  the  most  ignominious  terms. 

The  King's  Fevakce. 

Although  Henry  protested  his  innocence  of  Becket's  murder,  he  deter- 
nuned  to  make  one  of  the  thousands  who  hourly  flocked  to  the  tomb  of 
the  prelate  (now  elevated  to  the  honours  of  a  Samt),  where  numerous 
miracles  were  said  to  have  been  performed. 

The  King  rode  from  Southampton,  taking  no  nourishment  but  bread 
and  water;  and  when  he  descried  at  a  distance  the  towers  of  Canter- 
bury, he  dismounted,  and  assuming  the  coarse  garb  of  a  penitent, 
walked  bare-footed  into  the  city.  Entering  the  cathedral,  he  passed 
into  the  crypt,  and  prostrated  hunself  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb,  whue  the 
Bishop  of  Xondon  addressed  a  homily  to  the  people  on  the  edifying 
spectacle.  The  exhortation  being  ended,  Henry  proceeded  to  the 
cnapter-house,  where  the  monks  and  others  haa  assembled,  to  the 
number  of  eighty.  Kneeling,  the  royal  penitent  confessed  his  sins,  and 
then,  resting  his  forehead  against  tlie  stones,  received  five  hishes  of  a 
knotted  cord  from  each  bishop,  and  three  from  each  monk. 

After  this  extraordinary  scene  the  King  returned  to  the  crypt,  where 
he  spent  the  night  in  prayer,  and  then  went  off  to  London  ''with  a 
cheerful  heart." 

Henbt  and  his  Son  Geoffeet. 

The  latter  days  of  Henry  were  embittered  by  domestic  quarrels, 
and  he  found  himself  at  open  war  with  his  son  Geoffrey.  At  length  a 
conference  was  held  between  them  at  Limoges.  Geoffrey's  followers 
were  so  enraged  at  the  sight  of  the  King,  that  as  he  approached  they 
discharoBd  a  cloud  of  shafts  at  him  from  their  cross-bows,  one  of  which 
pierced  ois  horse's  ear.  Henry,  taking  the  arrow  in  his  hand,  presented 
It  to  his  son  saying,  "  Tell  me,  Geoffrey,  what  has  thy  unhappy  father 
done  to  thee,  to  deserve  that  thou,  his  son,  shouldst  make  him  a  mark 
for  thine  archers."  Geoffrey  professed  himself  much  shocked,  but 
protested  he  was  innocent  of  all  knowledge  or  intention  of  the  deed. 
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At  a  future  time,  Richard,  and  the  King's  idolized  child,  John,  rebelled 

r'lnst  the  paternal  authority.  Henry  threw  himself  into  a  violent,  fit 
anger,  and  invoked  the  bitterest  curses  upon  his  ungrateful  chil- 
dren. Sending  for  a  pamter  to  Windsor,  he  desired  him  to  devise  a 
pcture  of  an  eaglet  picking  out  the  eyes  of  an  eagle,  and  then  the 
oraken-hearted  parent  set  out  for  France  for  the  purpose  of  chastising 
his  rebellious  sons.  He  was,  however,  taken  ill  on  the  way,  and  died  at 
Chinon,  in  the  arms  of  Geoffrev,  the  youngest  son  of  Pair  Rosamond. 

Richard,  on  hearing  of  his  father's  death,  hastened  to  the  abbey  of 
Font-Evrard,  and  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  corpse  in  an  a^ny  of  remorse. 
While  in  this  position,  the  Kins^s  mouth  and  nose  are  said  to  have  burst 
out  bleeding,  upon  which  the  rrince  testified  the  utmost  terror,  and 
abandoned  himself  to  the  bitterest  anguish  at  the  unnatural  sight. 


[^i\W\y 


Hxvbt's  Ibl  Temfxb. 


When  in  a  passion,  he  became  like  a  raving  madman,  and  on  one 
occasion,  wbile  nis  favourite  minister,  Humet,  was  attempting  to  justify 
the  conduct  of  the  Scottish  Kinf  ,  Henry  called  him  traitor,  threw  off  his 
cap,  ungirt  his  sword,  tore  off  ms  clothes,  puUed  the  silk  coverlet  from 
his  coucn,  and  when  he  could  do  no  more  mischief,  sat  down  and 
gnawed  the  rushes  with  which  the  floor  was  strewed. 


Tbul  bt  Wagek  of  Battlb. 

Even  at  this  period  the  trial  by  ordeal  was  not  abolished,  but  the 
method  adopted  was  chiefly  that  denominated  "  wager  of  battle." 

A  piece  of  ground,  sixty  paces  K\n  a  ^^ 
in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth,  ^^^  '  "^^ 
was  enclosed  by  stakes.  The 
combatants  entered  by  opposite 
gates,  and  each  swore  that  his 
assertions  were  true.  Then  one  - 
taking  the  other  by  the  hand, 
each  swore  to  do  his  best  to  sky 
his  adversarr,  or  make  him  con- 
fess his  guilt.  They  were  then 
conducted  to  opposite  points,  and,  when  all  was  ready,  the  constable  ex- 
claimed, "Let  them  go  and  do  their  duty."  If  either  fell  or  cried  for 
merc^,  he  was  instantly  stripped  of  his  armour,  dragged  off  by  horses, 
and  g^ven  up  to  the  executioner. 

Ttus  description  refers  especially  to  the  waeer  of  battle  as  practised 
for  the  middle  orders  of  people,  but  when  a  knight  appealed  for  the 
tmth  and  justice  of  his  cause  to  ordeal  of  arms,  a  much  more  splendid 
spectacle  was  presented,  for  then  the  combatants  fought  on  horseback, 
encased  in  complete  armour  and  attended  by  esquires  and  pages,  and 
all  the  display  ot  medisval  chivalry. 


ntlAL  BT  WAOBB  OV  BATTUi. 
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BIOHABJD  I.-^5UENAMl^)  CCEUR-DE-LION. 


Bora  »t  Oxford  aj>.  1167.  MarriAd  to  Bereiig»ri%  daughter  of  Sanchex.  Kins  of 
NaTure,  who  died  without  fasne.  Ascended  the  throne  aj>.  1189,  and  died 
1189.  Boried  at  Font-BTrai^ 

8XJXKABT. 

It  now  becomes  our  duty  to  examine  the  career  of  the  "  bravest  of 
the  brave,"  Richard,  of  the  Lion's  Heart.  We  remember  well  with 
what  enthusiasm  we  heard  this  name  in  our  school-bov  days,  and  still 
later  how  the  halo  of  romance  hovered  over  the  lion  King,  when,  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  or  The  Taliimar  in  hand,  we  wandered  into 
the  fields  to  ponder  over  the  wondrous  deeds  of  the  MeUe  Rie.  For- 
tunately for  us,  in  our  character  of  historian,  from  having  adopted  the 
rule  of  considering  the  regal,  rather  than  the  personal,  consequences  of 
each  reien,  we  shall  only  find  it  necessary  to  mspel  in  a  slight  degree, 
many  of  the  visions  conjured  up  when  the  name  of  Richard  the 
First  is  mentioned. 

Richard  had  been  one  of  those  disobedient  sons  whose  conduct  so 
tended  to  embitter  the  latter  days  of  the  most  trusting  and  affectionate 
of  parents ;  but  Henry  was  scarcely  dead  when  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
took  place,  and  the  Pnnce  paid  such  honours  to  his  father's  lifelesj  corpse 
as  induces  us  to  believe  that  his  contrition,  even  though  it  came  too 
late,  was  still  real. 

At  his  coronation,  which  took  place  at  Westminster,  August  13th, 
1189,  Richard  had  given  orders  uiat  none  of  the  hated  race  of  Jews 
should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  abbey  precincts ;  but  some  of  them 
were  bold  enough  to  disregard  the  King's  orders,  and,  on  being  detected 
b^  the  crowd,  were  assauUed,  first  with  opprobrious  names,  and  then 
with  sticks  and  stones.  Perceiving  tlieir  oanger,  they  fled  citvwards, 
pursued  by  the  mob.  Gaining  in  strength  and  numbers  as  they  ad- 
vanced, their  merciless  tormentors  proceeded  to  further  violence,  which 
ended  in  a  general  massacre  of  the  unfortunate  race  of  Israel  then  in 
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London.  Hie  Ensiish  ernaaden,  who  regarded  the  Jews  with  little  more 
diaritj  than  they  Sid  the  Moslem,  acoepted  the  massacre  of  London  as  a 
signal,  and,  pretendingto  heliere  that  they  would  be  doing  God  service 
by  eztenninating  the  Jews,  murdered  many  thousands  of  them,  and 
aeiied  their  trearares.  At  Norwich,  Stamford,  York,  and  other  places,  the 
proseribed  race  were  massacred  without  mercy;  and  as  their  cruel  murder- 
ea  were  proceeding  to  the  Holy  Land,  little  hope  of  justice  remained. 

Prerioaaly  to  his  father's  death,  Bichard  had  assumed  the  Cross,  and 
now  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  crown  and  treasures  of  England, 
he  expressed  his  intention  of  at  once  proceeding  to  Palestine,  to  war 
with  the  Moslem,  who  were  in  proud  possession  of  the  scene  of  our 
Lord's  Passion.  In  order  to  secure  his  kingdom  aj^ainst  foreign  and 
domestic  encroachmoit,  Bichard  constituted  the  Bishops  of  mj  and 
Durham  K^gents  during  his  absence,  and  gave  to  his  peradious  brother 
John,  the  Earldoms  of  Cornwall,  Dcurset,  Gloucester,  Somerset,  Derby, 
Nottmgbam,  and  Lancaster,  thinking,  by  such  a  magnificent  example  of 
his  filial  affectiQn,  to  attach  that  mkn  to  his  interests  from  motives  of 
gratitude,  whom  he  knew  no  oath  could  bind. 

Having  made  all  his  arrangements,  Bichard  sailed  for  Prance,  and 
had  a  personal  interview  with  Philip,  the  Sovereign  of  that  country, 
who  also  had  taken  the  Cross.  The  crusaders'  army  of  knights  and 
their  retainers,  English  and  French,  met  on  the  plains  of  Yeselai,  and 
amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  men.  At  Lyons  the  two  Monardis 
separated,  Philip  to  embark  at  Genoa,  and  Bichard  at  Marseilles ;  but 
the  Lion-heart  not  finding  his  expected  fleet  at  the  appointed  place,  be- 
came impatient  of  delay,  and  takiiur  a  few  small  smps,  sailea  with  his 
suite  for  Sicily,  leaving  directions  for  his  anny  to  lollow  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  two  hosts  at  length  landed  at  Messina^  and  spent  there  the  winter 

Ofll90.  A.D. 

Bichard's  impetuous  disposition  would  not  allow  ^im  to  remain  idle, 
and  his  sister  Joanna,  having  been  married  to  William  of  Sicily,  who 
died  prematurely,  Tancred  usurped  the  dominions  of  the  royal  widow, 
and  robbed  her  at  once  of  her  treasure  and  her  inheritaLce.  The  Eng- 
lish Kin^,  her  brother,  being  on  the  spot,  demanded  ample  satisfaction 
for  the  injuries  his  sister  h^  received.  Tancred  was  glad  to  escape 
from  this  little  difficulty  by  paying  twenty  thousand  ounces  of  gold ; 
whereupon  Bichard  became  so  suddenly  attached  to  the  Ein^  of  Sicily 
that  he  contracted  his  nephew,  Arthur  of  Brittany,  to  a  Sicilian  Prin- 
cess, receiving  another  twenty  thousand  ounces  of  gold  for  her  portion. 

CcBur-de-Lion's  anxiety  to  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land  had  been  so 
intense,  that  he  could  not  diverge  from  his  road  to  marry  the  beautiful 
Berengaria,  of  Navarre,  who  haa  arrived  in  Sicily  in  the  company  of  the 
Queen-mother.  Even  then  he  could  not  wait  for  the  performance  of  his 
nuptials,  but,  delivering  his- intended  bride  into  the  charge  of  his  sister, 
the  ex-Qooen  of  Sicily,  he  sent  them  royallv  attended  towards  the  East, 
and  saikd  in  their  wake,  accompanied  by  nis  magnificent  army.  Two 
days  afterwards  a  violent  storm  compelled  the  bulk  of  the  fleet  to  put 
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into  a  Cretan  harbour,  and,  in  calling  over  the  roll,  it  was  fonnd  that 
three  ships,  conveying  the  royal  Princesses  and  their  suite,  were  missiiig. 
Search  was  made,  and  it  was  discovered  that  two  of  the  vessels  wcare 
stranded,  and  their  crews  had  been  murdered  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  while 
the  Queen's  galley  was  riding  in  the  offing,  in  imminent  danger  of  de- 
struction, a&r  reoeivine  insults  from  Isaac,  the  Emperor  of  the  island. 
To  punish  this  monarcn's  insolence,  Richard  landed;  and  after  two 
glorious  actions,  took  Isaac  prisoner,  and  loaded  him  with  silver  chains. 
It  was  in  Cyprus  that  Richard  was  married  to  Berengaria,  who,  at  the 
same  time  was  crowned  Queen  of  England. 

The  King  now  sailed  to  the  eastward,  and  his  landing  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  powerful  city  of  Acre. 

We  must,  however,  leave  the  ICing  for  a  while^  to  eiaminfl  the  state 
of  his  realm  of  England. 

William  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  finding  his  master  safe  out  of 
the  kingdom,  assumed  all  the  state  incident  to  a  monarch.  But  not 
content  with  magnificence  shorn  of  unlimited  power,  he  imprisoned  his 
co-Regent,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  subjected  the  people  to  the  most 
illegal  extortions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  their  natural 
protectors — the  great  barons — ^were  with  Richard  pursuing  a  phantom 
m  the  Holy  Land. 

Prince  John  did  not  allow  these  circumstances  to  escape  his  ambi* 
tious  eye,  and  at  once  set  himself  to  create  an  opposition  party,  with 
the  view  of  seizing  upon  the  crown,  in  the  absence  of  his  brave  and 
renowned  brother.  John  affected  to  espouse  the  people's  cause,  and 
published  a  fabricated  proclamation  deposing  Longcnamp  from  his 
authoritv.  The  result  was  that  the  Bishop  of  Ely  was  compelled  to 
fly  the  Idngdom,  the  regency  being  assumed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
IlDuen. 

In  II9I  disputes  having  -arisen  between  Richard  and  Philip,  the 
latter  returned  to  France,  embarking  amidst  the  jeers  and  hisses  of 
the  assembled  crusaders.  The  King  of  England  remained  one  year 
longer  in  Palestine,  where  his  courage  and  daiing  became  household 
words.  His  deeds  embellish  many  historic  and  romantic  pages,  but 
although  they  speak  of  superhuman  bravery,  there  is  not  one  which 
marks  the  Lion-heart  as  a  consummate  general ;  for,  after  winning  a 
glorious  battle,  he  invariabljr  lost  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  Dis- 
heartened by  the  results  of  his  Ubours,  he  fell  ill  in  the  latter  part  of 
1192,  concluded  a  truce  with  the  Sultan  Saladin,  and  prepared  to 
return  home.  Embarking  on  board  a  swift-sailing  vessel,  he  was 
shipwrecked  near  AquUeia,  and,  as  detailed  below,  he  fell  into  the 
power  of  his  deadly  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Austria. 

No  sooner  did  Philip  of  France  and  Prince  John  hear  of  Richard's 
captivity,  than  they  prepared  to  deprive  him  of  his  dominions.  John 
came  over  to  England,  gave  out  that  his  brother  was  dead,  and  de- 
manded that  his  own  coronation  should  be  performed.  But  the  prelates 
doubting  the  truth  of  these  statements,  refused  compliance  with  his 
request,  and  ^e  usurper  was  driven  from  the  country.     When  this 
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^  nimatuBl  of  brothers  heard  that  Kichard's  deiiveranoe  was  at  hand, 
he  offered  to  pay  a  mnch  larger  amoant  to  the  Emperor  of  Germanj  if 
be  would  consent  to  hold  the  prisoner  in  perpetual  bondage,  but  the 
Frinoea  of  the  empire  scorned  such  a  base  proposal 

Bjchard  landed  in  England  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  people, 
and  immediately  called  a  great  council  of  the  kingdom  to  be  neld  at 
Nottingham.  At  this  council  Prince  John  was  deprived  of  his  posses- 
sions. Sod  a  tax  was  leried  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  war  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  punishment  of  Philip  of  France. 

Independently  of  this  levy,  truth  compels  us  to  state  that  flichard 
was  guilty  of  the  most  cruel  exactions  from  the  yery  people  who  had 
kteljT  shown  their  deyotion  to  him,  by  paying  such  an  enormous  sum 
for  ms  ransom.  The  first  to  greet  and  welcome  him  on  his  arrival  in 
France  was  his  brother  John,  when  that  scene  occurred  which  will  be 
found  described  in  a  future  paragraph.  The  war  with  France  continued 
in  a  desultory  manner  for  five  years ;  both  countries  being  so  exhausted 
by  the  drain  of  the  crusades  that  men  were  wanting  to  nght  a  decisive 
action. 

Bichard's  death  occurred  in  the  year  1199,  after  a  useless  reign  of 
ten  years,  during  which  time  the  ^ing  resided  only  four  months  in 
Ei^iand. 

Famine  and  pkgue  desolated  the  land ,  the  laws  were  treated  with 
contempt ;  thf;  country  was  overrun  with  robbers,  chief  among  whom 
were  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  who  headed  a  band  of  outlaws  in 
Sherwood  Forest,  and  were  for  many  years  the  terror  of  Nottingham- 
shire. 

ObIGIN  Of  EiCHABD's  SXTSNAIOI. 

^ere  is  a  tradition  that  Richard's  surname  of  Gceur-de-Lion,  or 
LionVheart,  was  derived  from  the  following  incident.  Wandering 
alone  about  the  phiins  of  Syria,  he  was  attacked  by  a  furious  lion; 
being  without  arms,  he  seized  the  monarch  of  the  forest  by  the  mane, 
and  watching  his  opportunity,  thrust  his  hand  into  the  hon's  mouth 
and  tore  out  nis  heart. 

Othier  historians  tell  us  that  the  circumstance  occurred  when  Richard 
was  a  prisoner  in  Austria.  A  lion  was  there  introduced  into  his  dun- 
geon, but  although  unarmed,  the  King  closed  with  the  animal  and  tore 
out  his  heart. 

It  is  much  more  probable,  however,  that  tbe  King  derived  this  sur- 
name tom  his  bravery ;  that  it  was  given  to  him  much  in  the  same 
spirit  which  called  Marshal  Ney  the  "bravest  of  the  brave."  Richard's 
courase  was  so  well  known  {hat  it  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  years 
after  his  departure  from  the  Holy  Land,  Saracen  mothers  were  accus- 
tomed to  quell  their  children's  ones  by  the  mention  of  his  name.  *He 
was  in  fact  the  **  bogey"  of  Saracen  nurseries. 

ThX  CaUSADES. 

No  sooner  was  Richard  the  First  crowned,  than  he  collected  a  fleet 
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sad  an  anay,  and  directed  his  face  towards  Palestine,  He  had  pre- 
viously  been  contracted  in  marriage  to  Bcrengaria,  Princess  of  NavMie. 
bnt  was  m  such  Imste  to  reach  Syria,  that  he  made  arrangements  for 
his  betrothed  to  follow  him.  At  Sicily,  in  honour  of  his  approaching 
nuptials,  he  had  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood,  and  the  twentj^oar 
original  members,  who  were  called  knights  of  the  Blue  Thong,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  wearing  a  badge  of  blue  leather  on  the  left  leg,  bound 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to  scale  the  walls  of  Acre.  There 
IS  good  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  Order  of  the 
uarter. 

Bichard  embarked  from  Sicily  in  his  royal  ship 
Trenc^e-mery  while    Berengaria    sailed   in  another 
Ivessel.    A  tempest  arose  in  the  Me^terranean,  ^pd 
r  the  ships  were  separated;  the  Queen's  bark  was  drirea 
into  Limoussa  harbour,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  <tTi<il 
Isaac,  the  Emperor,  dispatched  a  messenger  inviting' 
the  roval  lady  to  land.    Her  reply  was,  "  She  only 
waitea  to  know  if  the  King  of  England  had  passed." 
The  answer  was,"  They  did  not  know,"  and  Isaac  came 
towards  the  ship  at  the  head  of   a  considerable 
number  of  troons.    The  Queen's  guards,  fearful  of 
treachery,  rowed  out  into  the  open  sea,  and  Eichaid 
entering  the  harbour  soon  after  in  a  violent  rage, 
beheld  the  royal  galley  tossed  about  in  the  offing. 
Springing  to  tne  shore,  battle-axe  in  hand,  the 
LADIES'  DBESB.     KiugT  fouud  Isaac  plundering  some  English  ships, 
which  the  violence  of  tne  tempest  haa  wrecked  on  the  Cyprian  coasts. 
The  Emperor  of  Cyprus  sent  some  knights  to  Bichard  demanding  a  con- 
ference, who,  full  of  boasting   insolence,    drew  from  C(eur3e-Lion 
the  only  English  words  he  is  ever  recorded  to  have  uttered  (for  we 
must  recollect  that  the  language  in  use  was  Norman-French),  which 
were,  "  Ha !  de  debbil,  he  speak  like  a  fole  Breton." 

Bichard  captured  Limoussa,  and  then  celebrated  his  long-delayed 
marriage. 

He  caused  himself  and  his  newly-made  consort  to  be  crowned  King 
and  Queen  of  Cyprus,  and  Isaac,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  was  boima 
in  silver  chains,  and  presented  to  the  royal  lady  as  her  captive. 

The  regal  invaders  then  sailed  for  Acre,  which  was  captured,  and 
devoted  as  a  residence  for  Berengaria.  To  this  day  there  exists  in  that 
city  a  building  known  as  "  King  Bichard's  Palace." 

Ak  Episodb  of  Sabacen  Wabjabe. 

On  his  voyage  from  C^rus,  Bichard  fell  in  with  a  lai^e  Turkish 
vessel,  which  was  conveying  warlike  stores  to  Syria.  He  at  once 
ordered  a  general  attack,  but  his  small  galleys  were  no  match  for  the 
leviathan  of  the  deep.  At  length  some  English  sailors  plunged  into 
the   sea,  and  fastening  some  cables  round  the  huge  ship,  sne   was 
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boutled.  The  CSiristiaiia,  however,  were  compelled  to  make  a  hasty 
flight.  Biduord  then  ordered  his  galleys,  wita  long  sharp  points,  to 
be  formed  in  a  line  with  their  heads  towards  the  enemy,  when^  giving  p 
signal,  tiie  rowers  exerted  all  their  strength,  and  the  beaks  perforated 
ti^  sides  of  the  Turkish  ship,  which  immediately  filled  and  sank,  with 
her  crew  of  six  hundred  and  eighty  men,  provisions,  supplies  of 
Qnek  fire,  and  venemata  ierpeitit,  with  which  she  was  freighted  for  the 
uae  of  ^  Saracoi  army. 

;   '.     ^  MAimZK  07  GOKDUCTIHG  THE  HoLT  WaB. 

A  truce  having  been  agreed  upon  after  the  capture  of  Acre,  frequent 
Bieasages  passea  between  Richard  and  Saladin.  The  former  finding 
Saladin  unwilling  to  perform  his  engagements,  declared  that  in  case 
of  his  refusal  certain  nostases  should  forfeit  their  lives. 

The  next  day  was  fiixed  ror  the  final  reply,  and  the  prisoners  were 
led  to  the  summit  of  a  hill,  where,  in  siglit  of  the  infidel  host,  the 
Chrbtians  murdered  two  thousand  seven  hundred  persons  in  cold 
blood.  The  dead  bodies  were  abandoned  to  the  soldiers,  who  cut  them 
opoi  to  discover  precious  stones  which  the  victims  were  reported  to 
have  swallowed. 

We  must  remember  that  the  object  of  these  butchers  was  the  re- 
covery from  the  infidels  of  the  sacred  spot  where  our  Saviour  had  been 
buried;  and  that  the  crusading  amdes  should  be  reminded  of  their 
purpose,  these  words,  "The  Holy  Sepulchre,"  were  proclaimed  thrice 
every  evening  by  the  voice  of  a  herala  throughout  the  camp. 

Fbacs  Of  Jatja. 

The  Christian  army  having  retired  from  Bethany,  fell  back  upon 
Jaffa,  and  the  Saracens  were  as  much  elated  as  the  Europeans  were 
cast  down.  The  Turks  had  invested  the  city  of  Jaf  a»  and  Richard  fdt 
so  desirous  of  proving  that  his  army  was  not  yet  vanquished,  that,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  his  councillors,  he  determined  to  fall  at  once 
upon  the  infidels.  Hearing  that  the  garrison  still  held  out,  the  King 
exclaimed,  "Then  cursed  be  the  man  who  refuses  to  follow  me.^ 
He  planned  into  the  sea,  followed  by  some  knights,  and  the  Saracens  were 
so  awedby  the  rourage  of  the  King,  that  they  retired.  Having  cleared 
the  city  of  the  enemy,  he  disdained  to  be  confined  within  its  walls^ 
and  chose  five  knights  and  two  thousand  infantry,  with  whom  he  boldlj 
encamped  before  one  of  the  gates.  Early  in  the  morning  he  formed  his 
little  army  into  a  compact  phalanx,  wmch  the  Saracen  host  vainly 
strove  to  penetrate.  At  len^h  the  assailants  fell  into  some  confusion, 
which,  being  observed  by  Richard,  he  ordered  an  immediate  advanoe. 
The  brother  of  the  Sultan  during  the  conflict  sent  a  message  entreat- 
ing from  the  English  King  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  Richard 
having  performed  the  ceremony,  was  presented  by  his  enemy  with 
twoArabian  horses,  on  one  of  which  he  continued  to  fight  until 
nightfall. 
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Bicliard's  wondrous  conrage  so  awed  the  Sanu^ens  that  Saladin  nuaed 
the  siege,  and  a  truce  for  three  years  having  been  concluded,  this 
crusade  was  brought  to  a  termination. 

KiCHASD  AVO  SaLADDT. 

At  the  battle  of  JaiTa,  Richard's  horse,  Faunelle,  was  killed,  and 
Saladin  observing  his  enemy  fighting  on  foot,  immediately  sent  him  a 
splendid  Arab  chareer,  on  which  Eicuard,  doubtful  of  sucn  generosity, 
mounted  one  of  his  knights.  The  animal  no  sooner  felt  the  spur  than 
he  galloped  off  to  the  Saracen  camp.  Saladin,  distressed  Uiat  his  pre- 
sent, made  in  all  good  faith,  should  have  created  suspicion,  sent  the 
knight  back  on  a  more  carefully  broken  steed,  which  Eichaiti  accepted, 
and  rode  all  through  the  remainder  of  the  campaign. 

When  the  truce  was  concluded  in  1192,  the  royal  leaders  met  in 
friendly  tournament,  and  Richard  b  said  to  have  declared  that  he 
would  rather  be  the  friend  of  that  honest  pagan,'  than  ihe  ally  of  the 
crafty  Philip  Augustus  or  the  brutal  Leopold.  '  ^ 

.'   /  ^  V  - 

BOHANTIC  ASVENTUBES  OF  KiNo'  KlCHABO. 

Courageous  and  warlike  to  a  de^pree  of  absurdity,  Richard,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  usual  course,  and  sailing  down  the  Mediterranean  on  Ids 
return  voyage,  resolved  to  traverse  Europe.  Being  wrecked  off  the 
coast  of  Austria,  he  determined  to  make  his  way  through  that  countiy, 
which  was  the  dukedom  of  his  bitterest  foe. 

Por  some  time  he  was  unrecognised,  but  after  enduring  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  he  sent  a  page  into  a  village  for  some  food.  The  ooy  was 
seized,  and  being  put  to  the  torture,  oetrayed  the  rank  and  the  hiding, 
place  of  his  master. 

The  inn  which  harboured  Richard  was  searched,  and  the  host  on 
being  asked  if  such  a  person  were  his  guest,  said  "  No ;  there  b  none 
here  like  him  you  seek,  unless  he  be  the  poor  Templar  in  the  kitchen, 
now  turning  the  fowls  which  are  roasting  for  dinner."  Ijeopold'a 
officers  went  to  the  kitchen,  and  there  saw  a  Templar  turning  the  spit. 

The  Austrian  officer  reco^nbed  in  him  the  £!ii^  of  £nglan(^  and 
turning  to  hb  followers  exclaimed,  "  There  he  b,  seize  him.  Richard 
foujght  for  his  liberty,  but  in  vain ;  he  was  overpowered,  taken  prisoner, 
ancTimmured  in  a  strong  castle  called  Tenebreuse. 

For  a  time  the  Lion-heart  seemed  to  have  mysteriously  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Hb  Queen,  Berengaria,  pursued  her  voyage  and  arrived  safely  at 
Rome.  Vague  reports  of  her  husband's  shipwreck  reached  the  ears  of 
the  royal  lady,  and  her  worst  fears  were  confirmed  in  consequence  of 
seeing  a  rich  belt  of  jeweb  offered  for  sale  which  she  knew  to  have 
been  the  property  of  her  husband. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that  Richard  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
indignity,  and  that  he  was  thrust  into  a  loathsome  dungeon,  where  it 
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VBs  tbe  intention  of  his  cruel  enemj  he  should  waste  away  the  re- 
nuinder  of  his  dajs. 

Shipwrecked  with  him,  on  the  Istrian  coast,  was 
one  Blondel,  a  knight  and  tronbadour,  faithfullj 
attached  to  his  roaster,  bat  who  in  the  confusion 
was  separated  from  his  side.  This  gentleman  tra- 
relied  m  the  garb  of  a  wanderine  minstrel  through 
the  towns  of  Aostria,  and  when  ne  arrived  beneath 
the  walls  of  a  castle,  he  invariably  sang  a  stave  of  a 
ientoM  whidi  he  and  the  T^ing  had  jointly  composed. 
Almost  wearied  with  his  search,  and  despairmg  of 
success,  he  arrived  beneath  the  gloomy  walls  of 
Tenebrense,  and  scarcely  had  he  sung  the  first  verse, 
when,  to  his  infinite  joy,  he  was  answered  hj  the 
voice  of  his  beloved  master.  He  hurried  off  imme- 
diately to  the  Queen-mother,  who  lost  no  time  in 
tiking  measures  for  the  release  of  her  son. 

She  addressed  the  most  imploring  letters  to  the-   j^jchabd  i  ih 
Pope,  entreating  his  interference ;  finding  this  strain  pbibov.' 

impotent,  she  taunted  Celestine  that  he  did  not  launch  the  thunders  of 
the  Church  i^ainst  the  recreant  Duke  of  Austria,  who  had  so  treacher- 
ously raised  ms  hand  against  the  Lord's  Anointed. 

At  length  she  sent  two  Abbots  to  Germany  to  agree  on  measures  of 
release.  These  holy  fathers  met  Richard,  who,  in  charge  of  a  strong 
guard,  was  proceeding  to  the  Diet  of  the  empire,  about  to  hold  its 
session  at  Worms. 

He  spoke  kindly  and  cheerfully,  enquired  after  all  his  friends  and 
subjects,  and  on  heme  told  that  his  uuOTateful  brother  John  had  takei 
advantage  of  his  bonds  to  foment  rebellion  in  England,  observed,  "  M 
brother  John  was  never  made  for  conquering  kingdoms." 

Bichard  was  called  before  the  assembled  Prmces  of  Germany,  anc 
pleaded  lus  cause  with  such  eloc[uence  that  tears  fell  from  the  eyes  of 
ms  hearers,  and  their  mediation  induced  the  Emperor  to  name  a  ransom, 
whic^  he  fixed  at  one  himdred  and  fifty  thousand  marks  of  silver. 

A  great  portion  of  the  money  having^been  subscribed.  Queen  Eleanor 
set  out  for  Germany,  and  William  of  Winchester  being  left  in  pawn  for 
the  payment  of  the  balance,  Coeur  de  Lion  was  released,  and  after  an 
abscmoe  of  upwards  of  four  years,  landed  at  Sandwich,  amidst  the  con- 
grstolatums  of  all  classes  of  his  peopiC. 


BiCEASO  AiTD  ms  Brothsb  JoHir. 

On  his  return  the  Kinff  made  a  royal  progress  through  his  dominions, 
and  while  in  Normandy  nis  reoellious  brother  was  introduced  to  him. 
Kneelin«^  at  his  feet  John  implored  his  paroon.  With  characteristic 
generosity  Bichard  raised  him  saying,  "  I  forgive  you,  John ;  and  I 
wish  I  oouid  as  easuv  forget  your  offence  as  you  will  my  pardon." 


u 
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RiCHABD  JOSm  THB  BiSHOP. 


At  the  mstitation  of  a  uewly-apDointed  prelate,  it  was  customarr  to 
offer  a  present  to  the  King,  and  ot.  Hugh  having  being  nresentea  to 
the  bishopric  of  Lincoln,  was  informed  that  a  fur  mantle  would  be 
,  deemed  an  acceptable  gift.  St.  Hugh  replied  that  he  was  no  judge  of 
such  vanities,  and  sent  the  King  one  thousand  marks.  The  King 
pocketed  the  money,  and  some  time  afterwards  sent  also  for  the 
mantle.  To  remonstrate  against  this  extortion  the  Bishop  immediately- 
set  out  for  Normandy,  much  against  the  wish  of  his  advisers,  who, 
knowing  the  wilfulness  of  the  royal  temper,  prognosticated  the  most 
ruinous  results. 

St.  Httffh,  however,  said  "I  fear  him  not,"  and  entered  the  chapel 
where  Bicnard  was  hearing  mass. 

"  Give  me  the  embrace  of  peace,  my  son,"  the  Bishop  said. 

"  That  you  have  not  deserved,"  replied  the  Kinj;. 

"Indeed  I  have,"  St.  Hugh  observed,  "for  I  have  made  a  long 
journey  on  purpose  to  see  you." 

Withdrawing  to  a  recess  they  entered  into  a  long  conversation,  the 
result  of  whicn  was  that  Bichard  exclaimed,  "  Were  all  our  prelates 
like  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  both  King  and  Barons  must  submit  to  their 
righteous  rebukes." 

BlCHAAD  AKS  A  DI7FEEENT  BOBT  OP  BiSHOF. 

The  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  at  the  head  of  his  retainers,  took  the  field 
against  Bichard,  and  proved  himself  both  a  bold  and  doughty  warrior. 
But  being  at  length  taken  prisoner,  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  at 
Bouen,  and  loaded  with  fetters  of  iron  as  heavy  as  his  strength  would 
support.  In  despair  of  softening  the  heart  of  the  Kin^,  he  appealed  to 
the  rope,  who  was,  after  some  dimculty,  induced  to  write  a  letter  desir- 
ing Bichard  to  "  pity  his  dear  son  the  Bishon  of  Beauvais."  Bichard, 
m  reply,  sent  to  the  Pope  the  coat  of  mail  which  the  Bishop  had  worn, 
with  the  following  words  written  on  a  scroll,  "Look  and  say  if  this  be 
the  coat  of  thy  son  or  not."  "  No,"  replied  the  Pontiff,  "  it  is  the  coat 
of  a  son  of  Mars.  Let  Mars  deliver  mm  if  he  can."  The  Bishop  re- 
mained in  captivity  until  Richard's  death,     r 

/ 
Death  op  Bichakd  Cosutl  de  Lioh. 

A  peasant  conveyed  to  the  King  a  report  that  Yidomar,  lord  of 
Ghaluz,  had  diBcovered  a  trap-door  in  his  grounds,  which  led  into  a 
cave  containing  a  fabulous  amount  of  treasure. 

When  Bichfutl  heard  this  improbable  story,  he  sent  a  messei^r  to 
Yidomar  claiming  his  share  as  Sovereign  of  the  country.  It  was  in  vain, 
that  the  castellan  declared  that  nothing  but  a  lot  of  Boman  coins  had 
been  found,  which  the  King  was  welcome  to  have ;  for  Bichard's  petu- 
lant and  romantic  nature  would  not  permit  him  to  listen  to  reason,  and 
80  he  advanced  with  his  troops  to  lay  siege  to  this  enchanted  castle. 
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As  he  was  riding  in  the  vicinity  of  the  walls,  he  was  strnok  bj  a  quarrel 

from  a  cross-bow,  aimed  at  him  by  one  Bertrand  de  Gordon. 
The  wound,  thoneh  slight,  was  rendered 

mortal  by  the  unskmnlness  of  the  surgeon, 

and  as  the  death  agony  was  stealing  o?er 

the  King,  news  was  Drought  that  the  castle 

had  surrendered,  and  that  he  who  had  shot 

the  fatal  bolt  was  a  prisoner. 

Richard,  lyin^  on  a  fur  robe,  commanded 

Gordon  to  be  Drought  into  his  presence, 

and  asked  him,  "  What  harm  have  I  done 

to  you  that  hath  provoked  you  to  attempt 

my  death  r* 
"  You  have  killed,''  replied  the  dauntless 

man,  "both  nvy  father  and   brother  with 

your  own  hanci,  and  designed  to  put  me  to 

an  ignominious  death.    I  am,  therefore, 

ready  to  suffer  the  greatest  torments  you 

can  mvent  with  joy,  since  I  have  been  50      xiceasd  i.  woxnn>BD. 

happy  1^  to  kill  one  who  hath  been  the  author  of  so  many  miseries 

to  mankind." 

Notwithstanding  this  bold  avowal  of  the  regicide,  Richard  ordered 
him  to  be  set  at  m)erty;  but  no  sooner  was  the  King  dead  than  the 
hired  general,  a  Fleming,  caused  Gordon  to  be  flayed  alive,  and, 
as  an  instance  of  the  ruthless  character  of  the  middle-age  warriors,  it 
b  recorded  that  the  mercenary  officer  caused  the  skin  of  the  victim  to 
be  tanned  into  leather,  with  wnich  he  caused  his  saddle  to  be  covered. 

Bichard  was  eulogised  by  a  contemporaiy  historian  in  the  most  ful- 
some manner.  He  was  compared  to  Ulysses  for  his  policy  ;  to  Nestor 
for  his  eloquence ;  to  Hector,  Achilles,  and  Alexander,  for  his  military 
talents. 

In  his  conversation  he  was  facetious  and  pleasant ;  qualities  which 
did  not  forsake  him  even  at  the  approach  of  death;  tor,  when  the 
Archbishc^  of  Eouen  told  him  it  was  high  time  to  part  with  his  three 
favourite  daughters,  his  pride,  avarice,  and  luxury,  "  I  am  resolved," 
replied  he,  "  to  dispose  of  these  in  marriage  without  delay ;  the  first  to 
the  Templars,  the  second  to  the  Monks,  and  the  third  to  the  Prelates, 
because  I  know  they  love  them  dearly,  and  will  treat  them  kindly." 

Bichard's  Queen,  the  bving  and  long-sufTering  Berengaria,  vras  be- 
queathed an  ample  revenue  b^  her  royal  but  erratic  husband.  The 
Qneen-dowager  had  much  difficulty  to  obtiiin  her  revenues  from  King 
John.  She  made  various  journeys  to  England,  and  was  even  compellea 
to  demand  the  interference  of  the  Pope  to  induce  the  avaricious  John 
to  respeci  the  last  wishes  of  his  brother  with  regard  to  his  widow. 
Berengaria  retired  to  the  city  of  Mans,  where  she  founded  a  stately 
abbey ;  uid  about  the  year  1230,  she  took  up  her  residence  within  its 
watb.  She  ended  her  blameless  Ufe  in  her  happy  retirement  many  years 
afterwards.  / 
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JOHN;  BUBNAXJti)  LACKLAND. 


Bora  JLD.  1190.    Married  three  timee,  but  only  had  iasue  by  hia  third  wife, 
laabellft  of  Angoulftme.   Crowned  1199.   Died  1210.   Buried  al  Font-Bvrud. 

SUKUAST. 

The  re^nlar  course  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  England,  after 
Richarcrs  death,  belonged  to  Prince  Arthur,  the  son  of  John's  elder 
brother  Geoffrey ;  but  it  was  asserted  by  the  usurper's  partisans  that 
Kichard  had  named  his  brother  as  his  successor,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rightful  heir.  The  law  of  primogeniture  in  this  aee  was  freauently  dis* 
regarded,  so  that  this  deviatioh  &om  it,  it  was  be&eved,  would  occasion 
but  little  remark  or  opposition. 

It  became  then  an  object  of  much  conseouence  with  John  to  have 
his  claims  immediately  confirmed;  in  England  little  difficulty  was 
experienced,  but  on  tne  Continent,  in  Maine  and  Anjou,  the  barons 
swore  fealty  to  young  Arthur.  This  Prince  at  once  did  homage  for  his 
Norman  dominions  to  the  French  King  as  his  feudal  lord,  and  thus 
Phib'p  stood  engaged  to  espouse  his  cause. 

John's  coronation  haying^ been  solemnized  at  Westminster,  he  pre- 
oared  to  make  war  against  Prance  in  support  of  his  claim  to  Normandy, 
Maine,  and  Anjou,  and  Philip,  exhibiting  a  desire  to  further  his  own 
interests  by  sacrificing  those  of  Arthur,  that  ^oung  Prince's  gene- 
rals conduaed  a  treaty  with  King  John,  by  wmch  the  nephew  was 
placed  under  his  uncle's  charge.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  John 
meditated  the  cruel  murder  of  Arthur,  and  the  Prince  and  his  mother 
escaped  to  Angers. 

In  1201,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  Arthur  became  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany, and  prepared  on  his  own  account  to  take  possession  of  his  here- 
ditary donunions,  but  his  career  was  brought  to  a  hasty  and  untimely 
dose,  for,  as  he  was  marching  with  two  hundred  knights  through  the 

I)royince  of  Poitou,  he  learned  that  his  grandmother,  Eleanor,  yras 
ocated  in  the  castle  of  Mirabeau.  Arthur  immediately  invested  the 
place,  which  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  captured,  when  King 
John  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  the  young  Duke  of  Brittany  was  taken 
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prisoner,  after  a  serere  struggle,  in  ir\A6k  most  of  his  followers  were 
skin.  John  now  prepared  to  rid  himself  of  this  dangerous  and  muoh- 
feared  rival,  and  having  immured  his  nephew  in  a  dungeon  of  the  castle 
fk  Roaen,  tried  to  prevail  on  several  of  his  creatures  to  slav  him. 

But  as  they  all  rejected  the  base  proposal,  John  himself  became  the 
barbarous  mnrderer  of  the  youthful  rrince.  Arthur's  sister  was  carried 
to  England,  where  she  lingered  for  some  years  in  prison,  until  death 
came  to  relieve  her  from  her  bonda^. 

The  King  of  France,  urged  by  his  barons,  who  all  loathed  and  exe- 
crated this  sacrilegious  murder,  summoned  King  John,  as  his  vassal, 
to  appear  and  answer  the  charge  made  against  him.  On  his  non- 
appearance he  wais  adjudged  guilty  of  treason  and  felony,  and  all  his 
dominions  were  dedared  forfeited.  Philip  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army  and  invaded  Normandy,  and  captured  all  the  strong  castles,  until 
John  was  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  England.  During  1204  all  John's 
continental  possessions  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  King  of  France. 

For  two  jeaiB  John  subjected  his  people 
to  every  species  of  injustice  and  oppression, 
exacting  fines  and  taxes  on  several  ridi- 
culous pretexts,  and  severely  punished 
those  wno  refused  to  contribute  to  his 
wanton  extravagance. 

In  1207  commenced  the  celebrated  quar- 
rel between  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Eng- 
land about  the  right  of  election  to  vacant 
bishoprics.    The  dispute  rose  to  such  a 

a^t  that  in  1208  the  kingdom  was  laid 
er  an  interdict — which  means  that  none 
of  the  rites  of  religion  could  be  performed; 
the  dmrches  were  closed,  and  the  sacra- 
ments refused,  the  dead  being  buried  in 
uneonaecrated  ground.  V 

John  made  exneditions  at  this  time  into  jc^Rrt  xvolish  wtvudw. 
Ireland  and  ScoUand,  using  his  success  to  extort  money  from  the  people 
of  those  countries,  and  thus  ministering  to  his  unbridled  passions.  In 
1211  he  invaded  Wales,  the  Prince  of  which  country  had  married  a 
daughter  of  John.  Llewellyn  sent  his  wife  to  entreat  her  father's  con- 
sideration, but  the  only  condition  on  which  he  would  sell  peace,  was 
that  the  Welsh  should  pay  him  an  immense  tribute.  On  his  return  John 
fined  all  his  militaiy  tenants  who  had  neglected  to  attend  him  in  the  war. 

Such  conduct  could  but  be  productive  of  one  result,  even  in  those 
times  when  liberty  was  in  its  veriest  infancy,  and  on  the  Pope  finding 
his  interdict  disregarded,  and  calling  upon  all  Christian  princes  to 
punish  the  obstinacy  of  the  English  Monarch,  John  learnt  that  his 
iMrons  were  discontented,  and  many  of  them  prepared  to  join  the 
ranks  of  liis  enemi<*«. 

But  even  with  these  defections,  on  the  news  of  invasion,  men  of  all 
dasses  hastened  to  defend  their  native  country,  and  John  encamped 
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on  DoYer  heights  with  60,000  well-armed  soldiers,  prepared  to  resist 
the  invasion  of  the  King  of  France,  who  was  on  the  opposite  shore,  at 
Boulogne,  ready  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  England.  At  this  juncture 
the  papal  legate,  Fandolphus,  held  a  conference  with  John,  uid  gave 
him  such  oonyincing  evidence  of  the  danger  of  his  position,  that  he 
offered  to  accept  any  conditions  wluch  might  be  proposed.  He  con- 
sented to  receive  the  Archbishop  whom  the  Pope  naa  nominated,  and 
gave  his  kingdoms  into  the  keeping  of  the  Pontiff,  whose  vassal  be 
declared  himself  to  be,  holding  his  dominions  by  the  payment  of  aa 
annual  tribute  to  the  Holy  S^. 

As  soon  as  ihe  immediate  danger  had  passed,  the  barons  resolved  to 
submit  no  longer  to  their  King's  cruel  rapacity,  and  having  formed 
themselves  into  a  confederacy,  under  the  command  of  the  much-iniured 
Robert  Pitzwalter,  they  compelled  John  to  sign  the  celebrated  Magna 
Charta,  by  which  the  rights  and  liberties  of  every  dass  of  persons 
were  clearly  defined  and  protected. 

This  act  was  no  sooner  complete  than  the  perfidious  King  retired  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  there  orooded  over  some  scheme  by  wiiich  ke 
oould  evade  his  sacred  promises.  He  had  sufficient  address  to  induce 
the  Pope  to  annul  the  Great  Charter,  and  to  excommunicate  all  the 
implicated  barons.  He  also  hired  a  band  of  foreign  troops,  at  the  head 
of  whom  he  made  a  progress  through  the  country,  wasting  with  fire 
and  sword  every  town  and  castle  which  he  thought  harboured  an 
enemy. 

In  this  extremity  the  barons  offered  the  crown  of  their  oountrv  to 
Louis,  the  Dauphin  of  France,  who  actually  took  possession  of  Lonaon^ 
where  he  was  received  in  triumph  amidst  the  loudest  acclamations  of 
the  barons  and  citizens^  who  at  once  did  homage  to  him  as  their 
Soverei^. 

In  this  reverse  John  retired  into  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  with  the  regalia 
and  archives  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  marching  from  Lynn  over  the 
sands  into  Lincolnshire.  .  Crossing  the  Wash,  his  army  was  suddenly 
overtaken  by  the  flowing  tide,  and  became  involved  amone  the  quick- 
sands, where  all  the  treasures  were  lost,  including  the  royu  crown  and 
the  ancient  records.  This  disaster  threw  the  King  into  a  fever,  so  that  he 
had  scarcely  strength  to  reach  Newark,  where  he  died  in  October,  1216. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  describe  the  character  of  King  John,  as  hia 
actions  speak  for  themselves.  To  sum  all  up  in  a  few  words,  he  was 
an  unnatural  son,  a  perfidious  brother,  a  cruel  and  murderous  uncle, 
an  unfaithful  husband,  and  an  habitual  blasphemer.  If  he  was  a  bad 
man,  he  was  a  worse  King ;  he  paid  no  regard  to  justice,  but  robbed 
and  murdered  his  subjects  until  numan  nature  could  bear  no  more,  and 
the  people  rose  against  him  as  they  would  have  done  to  exterminate  any 
other  foul  wild  beast. 

Stobt  of  Pbince  Aathtjb. 
After  the  death  of  Bichard,  the  throne,  by  right  of  hereditary  succession 
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ahodd  bare  been  occimied  br  Arthur,  son  of  John's  elder  brother^ 
Geof&ey  Plantagenet.  Immeaiately  upon  the  death  of  Xin^  Bichard, 
Jolm  seized  the  crown,  and  demanded  homage  from  hia  Norman 
anbjeets,  but  the  nobles  supported  the  hereditaiy  daims  of  his  nq^iew. 


'  ^^^ 


■^ 


The  usurper,  anxious  to  make  a  journey  at  once  to  England,  smothered 
his  anger  for  the  time,  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the  cities  of  Mans 
and  AjQgers,  both  of  which  he  utterly  destroyed. 

Arthur,  having  placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  an  army,  ci4)tured  the 
town  of  Mirabeau,  which  was  occupied  by  John's  mother,  the  C^een 
dowa^r,  Eleanor.  The  usurper  flew  to  her  assistance,  and  durmg  a 
skirmish  the  young  Duke  of  Brittany  fell  into  his  hands.  At  first  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  idea  of  murder  had  invaded  the  mind  of  John, 
for  be  visited  his  nephew  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  resign 
his  claims  to  the  succession.  To  this  the  high-spirited  youth  replied, 
that  he  would  rather  lose  his  life  than  abate  one  iota  of  his  rights. 
Upon  his  refusal  be  was  immured  in  the  strong  castle  of  Rouen,  wnere 
he  was  placed  under  the  special  care  of  Hubert,  the  governor.  Some 
historians  relate  that  John  ordered  his  nephew  to  be  blinded,  and  that 
Hubert  entered  his  apartment  with  a  brazier  of  red  hot  coab,  and  irons, 
to  perform  the  fell  deed,  but  that  the  earnest  pleadings  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Prince  induced  him  to  desist.  John,  finding  no  other  hand  willinj^ 
to  be  the  guilty  means  of  such  a  murder,  entereathe  prison,  stabbed  his 
nephew,  and  threw  his  body  over  the  battlements  into  the  moat.  Young 
Axihur's  iaie  is  enshrouded  in  mystery,  and  we  have  no  certain  data  to 
go  upon  either  for  asserting  or  denying  the  truth  of  this  inhuman  crime. 

TbAO£I)T  0?  Db  BaiLOSE. 

In  writing  history,  we  deem  it  the  duty  of  the  author  to  bring  to  the 
surface  ail  the  good  qualities  and  generous  actions  of  the  persons  of 
whose  epoch  he  is  treating ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  wrong 
entirely  to  bide  the  Crimea  of  the  actors.  In  the  character  of  John, 
there  are  few,  if  any,  redeeming  qualities,  and  the  only  noticeable 
dicumstances  in  his  career  tell  us  of  an  uncurbed  vicious  spirit,  and 
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unbridled  passions*  It  was  perhaps  proyidential  that  such  a  character 
should  at  this  piurticular  era  hare  been  placed  in  the  position  of  Eng-  , 
land's  Soyereign,  as  the  people  were  ripe  for  a  great  change,  and 
this  was  hastened  by  their  King's  tTranny  and  oppression,  which 
caused  that  appeal  to  arms  immediately  preceding  tne  promulgation 
of  Magna  Gharta. 

John's  Queen,  JsabeUa,  having  brought  him  an  heir,  he  called  upon 
all  the  Toung  nobles  to  visit  and  attend  upon  his  consort.  He  sent  a 
special  aemand  to  William  de  Braose,  one  of  the  most  powerful  barons, 
desiring  that  his  son  should  do  duty  as  the  Queen's  page.  The  youth's 
mother  replied,  "that  she  would  not  surrender  her  child  to  him  who 
had  murdered  his  own  nephew."  These  words  having  been  reported 
to  the  Kiuff  he  took  secret  but  certain  measures  for  revenge.  The 
de  Braose  tamUy  had  sought  refuge  in  Ireland,  but  were  followed  and 
brought  to  Windsor,  where  they  were  all  enclosed  in  a  strong  room 
and  &fk  without  food  until  they  starved  to  death. 

SxoBT  OF  Matilda  Fitzwalteb. 

The  immeoiate  cause  of  the  baronial  revolt  was  the  following  ro- 
mantic but  tragical  occurrence,  which  will  strongly  remind  the  his- 
torical student  of  the  tale  of  Virginia  and  Appius  Claudius. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  ^Ewjsh  barons  was  Robert  Fitzwalter, 
who  had  a  very  lovely  daughter.  The  King,  although  a  married  man, 
had  made  overtures  of  love  to  the  maiden,  which  her  father  naturally 
resented,  upon  winch,  John,  thinking  to  remove  the  obstacle,  bfuiished 
I^tzwalter,  and  confiscated  his  property,  seizing  lus  strong  castle  of 
Baynard,  in  the  city  of  London. 

Matilda,  however,  was  proof  against  either  the  cajolery  or  the  threats 
of  her  royal  persecutor,  and  to  wreak  his  revenge,  John  caused  her!  to 
be  served  with  a  poisoned  egg^  of  which  she  eat  and  died.      .>  X 

Maoha  Chasta,  1215  a.i). 

In  this  year  the  country  was  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degrada- 
tion, and  toe  barons  determined  to  bring  the  points  in  dispute  between 
them  and  the  King  to  a  crisis.  Thev  proclaimed  themselves  "  The  Army 
of  God  and  Itis  holy  Church ;"  and  naving  chosen  the  outraged  Robert 
Fitzwalterfor  a  leader,  invested  the  town  of  Northampton.  They  were 
unsuccessful,  but  at  Bedford  were  received  as  deliverers.  Here  an 
invitation  reached  them  from  London,  and  marching  at  once,  they  took 
peaceable  possession  of  the  metrojjolis  on  Sunday,  May  24th,  a.d.  1216. 

They  now  issued  letters  declaring  their  object,  their  resources,  and 
their  determination  to  treat  as  enemies  all  who  refused  to  join  "  The 
Aimyof  God  and  His  holy  Church."  _^  Tlie  King  felt  that  his  crown 
tottmd  on  hb  head,  and  had  an  interview  with  tne  chief  of  the  confe- 
lerates,  when  he  conceded  all  that  was  asked  of  him,  and  requested 
that  a  day  and  place  should  be  named  for  conference. 
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This  important  meeting  took  place  at  Bnmiymede,  between  Stames 
and  Windsor,  and  there  the  King  consented  to  grant  measures  of  liberty, 
which  were  embodied  in  a  document  called  Maona  Chabta.  This  was 
signed  by  the  King  and  the  barons,  who,  doubtful  of  their  Monarch's 
sincerity,  eiLtzactcn  from  him  the  most  saored  oaths  to  observe  his 
deliberate  act. 

During  the  tiymg  scene,  John  maintained  a  cheetful  countenance,  but 
on  Jns  return  to  'mndsor  he  grew  firantio  with  rage. 


r)\W  JOHN^S  FeBOCITT. 


It  would  be  charitaUe  to  beliere  that  this  unnatural  Kin^  was  a 
maniac,  as  many  of  his  actions  induce  that  supposition.  For  mstance, 
after  the  memorable  meeting  at  Eunnymede,  he  shut  himself  up  at 
Windsor  Castle,  and  gave  way  to  the  most  violent  bursts  of  passion, 
seizmg  clubs  and  sticu,  gnawing  them,  and  then  breaking  them  to 
firagments. 

He  then  suddenly  disappeared,  and  remained  secluded  for  some  time 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  sullenly  awaited  the  arrival  of  some 
mercenary  troops,  for  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  continent,  to  come  over 
and  assist  him  m  taking  a  terrible  revenge  on  the  victorious  barons. 

When  thev  arrived,  he  mardied  across  the  country  carrying  rapine 
and  horror  wherever  he  appeared ;  and  it  is  a  recorded  fact,  that  eveij 
mornings  he,  with  his  own  nand»  set  fire  to  tbe  house  that  had  sheltered 
him  the  previous  night. 

'  /\ 
Death  of  Kino  John,  1216  a.d. 

At  length  the  barons  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  interdict 
which  the  Pope  had  fulminated,  and  to  invite  the  French  Dauphin  over 
to  England  to  avenge  their  wrongs.  Deserted  bv  every  person  of  cha- 
racter, John  entrusted  himself  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Lpn,  in 
Norfdk.    After  a  short  stay  he  crossd  over  the  Wasn  to  Swinstead  / 

Abbey,  wbsre  the  sea  rapidljr  rising,  he  escaped  witl^  his  life,  but  lost        / 
the  crown  and  all  the  r^dia  in  the  waters.  / 

Sitting  at  dinner  with  the  monks,  he  is  said  to  have  remarked  that     / 
"he  hoped  to  make  the  halfjpenny  loaf  cost  a  shilling  before  the  year 
was  over."    The  monks  heard  this  impious  saying  with  horror,  and  it 
is  told  that  one  of  them  placed  some  poisoned  pears  on  the  table,  of 
which  the  King  eat  and  died. 

It  is,  however,  much  more  probable  that  the  serious  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained by  the  destruction  of  his  jewels,  acting  upon  a  frame  weakened  bv 
vice,  and  fevered  in  consequence  of  the  wetting  he  had  experience^ 
induced  an  attack  of  typhus  fever. 

A  contemporary  historian  says  of  John,  "  Hell  itself  felt  defiled  by 
his;  presence.  , 

^j '  HiB  Meanness  and  Popfbbt.      y  '    \     ^      "^ 

Li  his  own  dress  John  was  absurdly  ostentatious,  but  his  allowances 
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io  his  beautiful  Oueen  were  not  only  far  beneath  her  royal  dignity,  but 
below  the  humble  position  of  a  franklin's  daughter.  Li  one  of 
his  wardrobe  rolls  is  an  order  for  a  grey  cloth  pelisson.  In  another  is 
a  warrant  directing  two  robes  to  be  made  for  the  Queen,  each  of  five 
ells  of  the  common  wooUen  fabric  of  the  period. 

All  this  time  he  was  adorning  himseli  with  every  extravagance  of 
medisBval  fashion.  At  one  period  he  encased  himself  in  a  red  satin 
mantle,  adorned  with  pearls  and  sapphires,  a  tunic  of  white  damask,  a 
girdle  set  with  precious  stones,  and  a  oaldric  embroidered  with  diamonda 
and  emeralds ;  oesides  these  magnificent  gauds  his  gloves  were  fastened 
with  a  ruby  and  a  sapphire. 

To  maintain  this  extrava^ce  he  had  recourse  to  the  most  despicable 
meanness — actually  receivins^  money  from  his  subjects  in  undisguised 
bribery ;  for  instance,  we  find  him  accepting  five  palfreys  fro^Kobert 
de  Vaux,  to  keep  silent  some  scandalous  tale.        ^^^      v 

Royal  Amusements.      ^ 
This  King  stands  out  in  history  as  an  instance  of  all  that  is  barbarous 
and  savage.    When,  in  obedience  to  the  interdict  which  the  Pope  had 
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laid  on  the  kingdom,  the  archdeaeon  of  Norwich  retired  from  his  seat 
at  the  exchequer,  John  ordered  him  to  be  arrested,  and  sent  him  a  cope 
of  lead,  "to  jceep  him  warm."  The  cope  was  a  large  mantle,  covering 
the  body  from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet,  and  worn  by  priests  during 
the  celebration  of  service.  Wrapped  in  this  instrument  of  torture, 
with  his  head  onlv  at  liberty,  the  imhappy  man  remained  without  food 
or  assistance  until  he  died  from  sheer  exoaustion. 

When  John  pretended  to  have  cause  to  be  displeased  with  his  Queen« 
he  ordered  her  friends  to  be  hanged  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  while  she 
slept,  so  that  the  first  object  her  eyes  would  rest  upon  when  she  awoke^ 
would  be  the  corpse  of  her  confidant. 

On  one  occasion  John  demanded  a  gift  of  ten  thousand  marks  from  a 
rich  Bristol  Jew,  and  ordered  one  of  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  every  day 
until  he  consented  to  t^e  extortion.  The  Jew  was  obstinate ;  the  execu- 
tioner begun  with  his  double  teeth ;  he  suffered  the  loss  of  seven,  but 
on  the  einith  day  his  courage  failed,  and  he  gave  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  tiie  money.  < 


rf 


^< 
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'^  CfSL??'"^^    Married  EloMor  of  Provence.    Died  at  Biiry  St.  B^nunds, 

--y.  *«ned  in  We»tniiiiiter  Abbey,  which  he  had  rebuilt.  -umuuum 

SUMMABT. 
Hbkky  was  but  eight  years  of  age 
when  his  father's  death  left  hSn 
hereditary  King  of  England ;  and 
now  that  the  tyrant  had  passed  away,  | 
the  danger  likely  to  accrue  to  the 
country  from  placing  it  under  the 
sway  of  a  foreign  Prince,  affected 
the  minds  of  the  great  barons,  the 

Principal  of  whom,  William,  Earl  of  oonr  o»  vksjlt  in. 

_embroke,  called  a  great  council  of  the  nation,  brought  in  the  infant 
King,  Mid  presented  him  to  the  assembly.  Henry  was  shortly  after 
crowned,  and  Pembroke  declared  protector  of  the  reahn. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  renew 
the  Great  Charter,  a  very  wise  step, 
and  one  that  brought  deserved  popu- 
larity to  his  gOTemment.  Thel)au- 
phin,  Louis,  was  at  the  time  b'esieg- 
ing  Dover,  which  had  Iom  held  out, 
and  which  the  French  Prince  had 
vowed  never  to  leave  until  it  sur- 
rendered. In  May,  1217,  a  great 
battle  was  fought  between  a  French 
and  an  English  army  at  Lincoln,  in 
which  the  former  were  totally  de-/ 
feated  and  their  power  broken.  This( 
reverse  caused  Louis  to  enter  mto 

a  treaty  with  the  Protector,  l^  which  ». 

tiL^^^^r^^  *^  "^  ^^  ^°^®^'  "^*®  renounce  his  daimto 
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Unhappily  for  Henrr  and  tliia  country,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  died  in 
1219,  and  was  succeeaed  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  the  brave  defender  of  Dover.  In  1223  the  young  King  was 
declared  of  ^ge,  but  he  did  not  entirely  assume  the  reins  of  government 
until  four  years  later. 

He  early  displayed  many  evil  qualities,  the  most  ofiensive  of  which 
was  ungovernable  rapacitv ;  and  to  sup{)ly  his  extravagance  he  resorted 
to  the  exaction  of  illegal  taxes  from  his  subjects,  a  course  of  conduct 
which  excited  the  deepest  discontent,  and  by  1233  the  barons,  with  the 
youne  Eafl  of  Pembroke  at  their  head,  broke  out  in  murmurs  against 
the  Aing^s  extortion,  and  his  favouritism  for  foreigners.  They  addressed 
a  remouetrance  to  Henry,  and  finding  no  notice  taken  of  their  com- 
plaints, tibiey  threatened  to  drive  him  from  the  kingdom,  that  they  might 
place  the  crown  on  a  worthier  head.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
nad  rendered  himself  odious  to  the  people,  contrived  by  his  policv  and 
bribes  to  break  up  this  formidable  confederacy.  The  l^arl  of  Pemoroke 
was  baselv  murdered. 

In  1236  Henry  married  Eleanor  of  Provence,  and  she  brought  over 
so  many  foreigners,  who  were  loaded  with  extravagant  honours  and  gifts, 
that  discontent  was  revived,  and  some  years  were  consumed  in  remon- 
strances, which  were  noticed  by  the  King  whenever  he  desired  to  gain 
the  barons'  favour,  and  perfidiously  disregarded  when  his  wants  were 
supplied. 

Among  the  aliens  who  arrived  in  England  at  this  time  was  Simon 
de  Montfort,  who,  having  married  the  widow  of  the  young  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  was  created  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  was  enriched  by  the  King, 
who  lavished  the  most  extravagant  gifts  upon  his  new  foreign  favourite. 

This  continual  profusion  so  exhausted  the  royal  finances,  that,  to  meet 
ordinary  expenses,  Henrv  was  compelled  to  part  with  many  of  his  jewels 
to  the  citizens  of  London,  and  ^hen  at  the  worst,  he  thought  of  a 
scheme  to  raise  money  which  proved  very  successful.  He  gave  out  that 
he  was  about  to  unaertake  a  Crusade,  and  for  that  purpose  required 
large  sums  of  money.  SuppUes  poured  in,  and  he  talked  no  more  of  the 
expedition. 

In  1252  Leicester  was  sent  over  to  Gascony  to  quell  an  insurrection, 
and  having  succeeded,  despoiled  the  people  of  their  wealth  and  returned 
home.  But  the  inhabitants  whom  ne  had  cruelly  robbed,  despatched 
commissioners  to  complain  of  his  conduct,  and  when  accused  by  Henry 
of  his  rapacity,  and  told  that  he  was  a  villain  and  a  traitor,  he  rose  up 
and  retorted  upon  the  King ;  he  even  called  his  benefactor  by  the  most 
opprobrious  names,  and  then  retired  from  the  court  in  sullen  oiscontent. 

One  of  Henry's  most  absurd  acts  was  the  accepting  for  his  son 
Edmund  the  title  of  King  of  Sicily,  an  empf^^y  honour  which  had  been 
offered  by  the  Pope,  who  arrogated  to  himself  the  power  of  disposbg  of 
kingdoms.  Henry  feU  into  uie  snare,  but  soon  found  that  tne  crown 
had  yet  to  be  won,  and  in  a  short  time  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  were  spent.  In  order  to  pay  this  enormous  debt,  the  King 
summoned  a  parliament,  but  the  barons  indignantly  refused  to  vote  any 
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sqiplies ;  and  lA  his  epiergency  Heniy  looked  to  tlie  deigy^  as  his  onl j 
resooroe.  The  Pope  aided  him  in  his  extortion,  and  an  agent  in  Aome 
drew  hSIs  of  diferait  Talne  npon  the  Bishops,  Abbots,  and  other  eon- 
siderable  clergy  of  the  kingdom,  to  an  immense  aroonnt.  When  this 
ill^ai  demand  became  known  in  England,  the  astonishment  and  asffer 
of  the  victims  bnew  no  bounds  At  first  they  refused  compliance,  out 
at  this  anticipated  refusal  the  Pope  came  forward  to  play  his  part,  and 
his  threats  of  excommunication  forced  the  unhappy  clergy  to  8id>mit 
to  the  monstrooa  injustice. 

A  few  years  later,  Henry,  not  having  learnt  wisdom  by  experience, 
determine  to  prosecute  his  son's  claim  upon  the  throne  of  Sicily,  ana 
in  1258  he  called  a  parliament,  of  whom  ne  demanded  supplies.  This 
afforded  the  barons  tne  opportunity  they  desired,  aud  with  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  at  their  head,  they  declared  to  the  King  that  they  would  no 
longer  submit  to  his  illegal  exactions;  that  they  would  not  again  trust 
to  his  often  violated  oaths ;  and  that  it  was  their  intention  to  form  such 
an  administration  as  should  command  and  deserve  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  The  barons  entered  the  hall  in  complete  armour,  upon  which 
Henry  was  so  terrified  that  he  readily  consented  to  a  redress  of  their 
grievances. 

In  June,  an  assembly  was  convoked  at  Oxford,  called  the  tnad  parlia- 
ment. Twentj-four  barons  were  chosen,  to  whom  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  state  was  delegated,  and  Henrv  became  a  mere  tool 
to  work  out  the  ends  of  a  powerful  faction.  At  nrst  this  council  enacted 
many  salutary  measures,  which  were  collected  under  the  title  of  the 
Provitifms  of  Oxford;  but  having  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  power,  the 
barons  displayed  a  reluctance  to  resign  their  authority.  The  dispute 
continued  till  1263,  when  a  hollow  truce  was  patched  up;  but  the  Kin^ 
having  again  violated  his  oath  by  refusing  to  sanction  the  Provisions  ra 
Oxford,  both  parties  prepared  for  civil  war. 

The  citizens  of  London  supported  the  faction  of  the  barons ;  they  in- 
sulted the  Queen  in  her  barge,  throwing  mud  at  her  as  she  was  being 
rowed  up  the  river.  Prince  Edward  was  besieged  at  Bristol  and  at 
Windsor,  which  castle  he  surrendered  in  order  to  purchase  his  freedom. 

After  some  months  of  desultory  warfare,  the  quarrel  was  referred  to 
the  King  of  France  as  arbitrator,  but  neither  party  being  satisfied  with 
the  decision,  thejr  prepared  for  a  final  struggle. 

At  length,  Leicester,  at  the  head  of  the  barons  and  the  citizens  of 
London,  having  taken  up  a  position  near  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  was  attacked 
by  the  royal  army,  under  the  King  and  Prince  Edward,  in  person.  The 
result  of  the  action  was  unfavourable  to  Henry,  he,  and  his  son, 
being  taken  prisoners. 

By  this  success  Leicester  became  Dictator,  and  he  failed  not  to  use 
his  power  in  the  most  tyrannical  manner,  so  that  a  party  was  formed  to 
oppose  his  ambitious  pretensions.  While,  however,  we  reprobate 
Leicester  for  his  tyranny,  we  must  bear  in  mmd  that  he  was  universally 
beloved  by  the  people,  and  we  cannot  forget  that  he  called  the  first 
elected  parliament  together. 
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Frevioualjr  to  1S65  the  king  issued  writs  to  all  persons  whose  pie- 
senoe  he  desired,  but  Leicester  directed  his  summonses  to  the  sheiife 
of  counties,  and  mayors  of  cities  and  boroughs,  requiring  them  to  deot 
their  representatives.  ^ 

In  this  Year,  Prince  Edward,  having  dexterously  escaped  from  &a 
captivity,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  annj. 
He  met  and  defeated  young  de  Montfort,  and  immediately  attacked  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  near  Evesham,  in  Gloucestershire^  whom  he  totally 
defeated,  the  Earl  and  his  son  Henry  bein^  slain. 

This  victory  once  more  placed  Henry  of  Winchester  on  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors ;  but  true  to  his  fatal  poucy,  he  used  his  power  to  extort 
money  from  all  persons  whom  he  chose  to  believe  had  been  implicated 
in  the  recent  war,  and  these,  forming  themselves  into  bands,  carried 
ruin  aad  destruction  all  over  the  land.  It  was  not  until  1267  that  the 
baronial  war  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  capture  of  the  Isle  of  Elj, 
where  numbers  of  the  rebels  had  fled  for  refu^. 

Lllewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  cast  m  his  lot  with  the  English 
barons,  was  compelled  to  renew  his  homage,  and  to  pay  twenty*five 
thousand  marks  for  his  ransom. 

In  1268,  civil  discord  being  ended,  the  mania  for  crusading  again 
made  its  appearance.  A  paruament  was  assembled  at  Northampton, 
when  Prince  Edward  assumed  the  Cross,  with  several  great  bsdrons, 
knk^hts,  and  a  multitude  of  fighting  men.  These  embarked  in  1270, 
audproceeded  to  Palestine,  wnere,  although  the  highest  courage  was 
displayed  no  results  accrued,  and  the  Prim»  having  been  wounded  by 
an  assassin,  determined  to  return  home. 

In  1272,  King  Henry,  worn  out  by  age  and  infirmities,  was  too  feeble 
to  exercise  the  government.  The  barons  oppressed  the  people,  the 
highways  were  infested  Trith  robbers,  and  the  citizens  became  riotous 
and  disorderly.    The  King  having  made  a  progress  to  Norwich,  to  sup- 


press  some  of  these  disturbances,  was  taken  ill  at  St.  Edmund's-Burj, 
and  bein^  conveyed  to  Westminster,  died  there  in  the  fifty-seventh  year 
of  his  reign. 

GOBONATION  or  THE  QUEEN. 

The  ceremony  of  crowning  Eleanor  was  marked  by  more  than  the 
usual  splendour  and  display.  The  citizens  of  London  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  being  cellarers  to  the  King,  and  when,  according  to  the  usual 
custom,  Henry  and  his  bride  mounted  their  horses  to  proceed  from  the 
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Tower  to  WoinmiBter,  three  Imndred  and  sixtj  of  the  wealthiest  eitisens 
rode  on  horses  c^nuriaoned  in  eloth  of  gold,  to  accompanj  their  Sore- 
zeigna.  Each  dtixen  carried  in  hia  haiul  a  ^Id  or  nlrer  flagon  for  ti&e 
rojal  use,  and  at  the  hananet  they  were  permitted  to  serve  the  wine. 

The  most  magmfioent  dresses  ever  worn  in  England  were  nsed  at  thia 
coronation.  Henry  and  Eleanor  were  clothed  in  rohes  lined  with  real 
ermine.  Over  th^  hair  the  ladies  wore  chapleta  of  gold,  set  with 
predoiis  stones.  Marguerite  of  France  presented  the  Queen  with  a 
peacock  of  solid  silrer,  the  train  of  which  was  formed  of  samphires  and 
pearis. 

ObIGIN  Of  THB   SaVOT.  ^ 

A  cause  of  discontent  appeared  very  soon  after  tlie  arrival  of  theV 
Queen,  for  the  people  compUuned  of  her  bringmg  over  so  many  foreigners 
to  be  loaded  with  bonours,  while  the  claims  of  the  native  bom  English 
were  neglected.  One  of  these  aliens  was  Eleanor's  uncle,  Peter  of 
Savoy,  who  founded  a  magnificent  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  ThameS] 
and  afterwards  sokL  it  to  his  niece  as  a  residence  for  her  son  Edmundt 
Earl  of  Lancaster. 

OsiGiH  07  Quszhhithi. 

Eleanor  daimed  a  ririit  to  compel  all  ships  to  unload  their  cargoes  at 
a  particular  wharf  or  iuke,  without  giving  masters  their  choice  of  a 
landing-place.  This  caused  frequent  quarrels  between  the  merchants  of 
London  and  the  rojral  family,  the  former  of  whom  proved  the  more 
powerful,  for  her  Majesty  was  induced  to  sell  her  right  to  her  brother- 
m4aw,  Richard,  who  wiselv  let  the  wharf  to  the  Mayor  of  London,  for 
fifty  pounds  per  annum,  and  thus  an  end  was  put  to  this  dangerous  dispute. 

EXTOETIONS  VBOM  THS  JbWS. 

So  resolved  was  the  Queen  to  enrich  herself  at  the  expense  of  her 
husband's  subjects,  that  when  anv  members  of  her  family  were  about  to 
be  married,  she  sent  for  them  to  this  country,  and  the  Kmg  called  upon 
his  people  to  find  money  for  him  to  spend  in  state  ceremonials. 

On  one  occasion  the  Jews  were  required  to  pav  for  these  extrava- 
gancies, and  from  Aaron  of  York  the  King  succeeded  in  extorting  four 
nundred  marks  of  ffdd,  and  four  thousana  of  silver. 

The  dinner  on  tnis  occasion  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  dishes,  and 
presently  we  shall  have  something  to  say  as  to  how  all  this  prolusion 
was  supplied. 

A  Prbtit  Clebical  Exhibitioh. 

One  of  the  Queen's  uncles,  under  the  title  of  Boniface,  had  been  in- 
vested  with  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  contrary  to  all  rule  or  precedent, 
had  forced  himself  into  the  rich  monastery  of  St.  Bartholomew,  where  he 
desired  to  hold  a  visitation. 
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The  monks,  who  owed  allegiance  to  the  Bishop  of  London  only,  re- 
fused to  admit  the  visitonal  power  of  Boniface ;  Vet,  being  deairons  cf 
treating  the  Primate  with  respect,  they  came  forth  in  solenm  procession 
to  meet  him.  The  Archbishop  said  sharply,  "  he  came  not  to  reoeiye 
honour,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ecclesiastical  visitation."  The  monks 
replied,  that,  having  a  learned  Bishojp  of  their  own,  they  ought  only  to 
be  visited  by  him.  In  great  anger  Boniface  raised  his  hand  and  strack 
the  sub-prior  on  the  face.  Not  content  with  this,  he 
tore  the  prior's  vestments  from  him  and  stamped 
them  under  his  feet,  pushing  him  with  much  violence 
against  a  pillar.  The  brethren,  seeing  their  superior 
so  rudely  handled,  came  to  his  assistance,  and  in 
attempting  to  push  back  the  Archbishop,  discovered 
that  he  was  encased  in  chain-mail  armour. 

The  foreign  attendants  of  Boniface  then  fell  on  the 
peaceful  monks,  and  cruelly  ill  treated  them.  Tom 
and  bleeding,  they  hastened  to  show  their  wounds  to 
their  Diocesan,  who  advised  them  to  go  immediately 
to  the  King.  Only  four  were  able  to  reach  West- 
minster, but  the  iing  would  neither  receive  them 
nor  listen  to  their  appeal. 

The  poptUace  of  London  were,  however,  incensed  by 
^""oMER?™    the  outrage,  and  pursued  the  Archbishop,  so  that  he 
was  glad  to  escape  to  Lambeth  with  his  life. 

ExAcnoNs  raoM  the  Londonebs,  1248  a.d. 

Being  much  in  want  of  monies  to  indulge  his  extravagant  fiemcies, 
Henry  appealed  to  parliament  for  assistance,  and  was  refused.  In  this 
strait  he  was  advised  to  sell  his  plate  and  jewels.  "But  where  shall  I 
find  purchasers,"  he  asked.  "In  the  city  of  London,"  was  the  ready 
reply.  Actmg  upon  this  hint,  he  kept  Christmas  in  the  city,  uid  ex- 
torted  presents  from  all  the  leading  mercliants,  to  the  extent  of  two 
thousand  marks.  Even  this  did  not  satisfy  his  rapacity,  for,  comphun- 
ing  of  the  niggardliness  of  the  Londoners,  he  vowed  to  be  even  with 
them. 

On  his  return  to  Westminster  he  procbumed  a  fair  in  Tothill  Fields, 
and,  during  its  continuance,  forbade  any  inhabitant  of  London  to  open 
his  shop  for  any  sort  of  traffic. 

Hekbt's  Povbbtt. 

In  the  year  1249,  so  low  had  the  King's  finances  fallen,  that  he  became 
literally  speaking  a  royid  beggar,  and  solicited  loans  and  gifts  of  every 
person  who  entered  his  presence,  saying:,  that  "it  would  be  a  greater 
act  of  charity  to  bestow  money  upon  hm  than  on  beggars  who  went 
from  door  to  door  asking  alms.'^ 

The  royal  family  daily  invited  themselves  to  the  table  of  some  wealthy 
dtisen,  and  expressed  tlieir  displeasure  if  a  handsome  present  were  not 
made  to  them  on  their  departure. 
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Had  the  King,  under  these  circumstances,  endeayonred  to  limit  hk 
rsxpenditnre,  the  people  would  doubtless  have  been  more  readj  to  come 

to  his  assistance ;  but,  £rom  all  we 
can  learn,  his  expensive  habits  were 
almost  beyond  belief.  The  dresses 
of  both  tins  and  Qneen  were  of 
the  most  cosily  description.  One 
da?  they  aopeared  in  fforgeous 
rooes  of  emoroidered  si&,  whidi 
were  then  laid  aside  for  others 
still  more  costly  and  of  a  newer 
pattern.  They  wore  upper  robes* 
or  super-tunics,  without  sleeves, 
bordered  and  vandyked  in  curioas 
forms.  This  robe  was  so  long 
before  and  behind  as  to  drag  the 
ground,  so  that,  to  prevent  a  fall, 
one  hand  was  employed  to  hold  it 
up.  De  la  Bx)se  compares  the  ladies 
cmL  C08TUMS.  or  this  period  to  pies  and  peacocks, 

which  "delight  in  feathers  of  various  colours.  The  pies  have  long  tails 
which  travel  in  the  dirt,  but  the  ladies  make  their  tails  a  thousand  times 
longer  than  the  peacocks  and  the  pies." 


InSBCUBITT  Of  THX  GOUIIT&T. 

Ilie  lawless  conduct  of  the  King  was,  as  may  easily  be  supposed, 
readilf  copied  by  the  people.  Robl^  everywhere  abounded,  and  so 
andacious  were  they  tnai  Henry  himself  was  attacked  in  Hampshire, 
his  bafsmce  spoiled,  his  wine  drank,  and  he  and  the  Queen  personally 


Into  such  a  state  had  his  misgovemment  plunged  the  country,  that 
the  judges  could  not  prevail  on  a  jury  to  convict  the  most  notorious 
maraudm,  and  indeed  the  laws  were  altogether  disre^ded. 

In  this  dilemma  Henry  himself  assumed  the  ofi&  of  jud^,  and 
actually  opened  his  court  m  Winchester  Castle.  He  caused  his  royal 
warrant  to  be  served  on  Lord  Clifford  for  some  misdemeanour,  who 
not  only  refused  to  appear,  but  forced  the  messenger  to  eat  the  King's 
writ,  parchment,  seal  and  all. 


Mbnagebds  or  the  Tower. 

In  addition  to  his  other  extravagancies,  Henry  formed  a  collection  of 
wild  beasts,  which  was  kept  in  the  Tower  of  I^ndon.  He  called  upon 
the  citizens  to  pay  fourpence  a  day  for  the  maintenance  of  a  white  bear. 
Besides  this  curiosity,  he  had  three  leopards  and  an  elephant. 
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SncoN  sx  MovrroBT,  Eabl  or  Lxigestbb. 

It  will  be  imagined  that  all  this  wanton  extravagance  and  gross  niis- 
goyemment  cao^d  much  discontent  in  the  kingdom,  and  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who  were  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  King's  misdoings 
for  the  advancement  of  their  personal  interest. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester,  a  near  relative  of  Henry,  had  for  six  years  re- 
presented his  monarch  as  governor  of  Gascony.  Copying  the  manners 
of  his  sovereign,  he  had  treated  those  placed  under  his  power  with  cruel 
severity,  so  much  so,  that  a  deputation  of  Gascons  came  to  Engbmd 
to  complain  of  his  conduct 

Leicester,  however,  found  the  means  of  exculpating  himself,  and 
demanded  some  reward  for  hia  faithful  services. 

HeuzT  replied  that  "he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  keep  faith  with  a 
traitor.'^  Montfort  told  the  King  '*that  were  he  not  his  Sovereign  he 
would  make  him  eat  his  words." 

A  violent  altercation  ensued,  and  the  Earl  left  the  royal  presence  in 
sullen  discontent. 

Thb  Kibq  Cauoht  in  ▲  Thundbbstobk. 

While  making  a  progress  on  the  river  Thames,  a  violent  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  occurred,  which  so  much  alarmed  the  King  that 
he  desired  the  ooatmen  to  make  for  the  nearest  stairs.  It  so  happened 
that  the  landing  place  was  that  attached  to  the  palace  of  the  EsjI  of 
Leicester,  whom  Henry  regarded  as  his  bitterest  foe. 

De  Montfort,  however,  would  not  take  advantage  of  the  Monarch's 
distress,  and  receiving  him  with  ill-disguised  discourtesy,  desired  him 
not  to  fear,  as  the  force  of  the  storm  was  now  spent. 

^  Henry  replied,  **  I  am  bevond  measure  afraia  of  thunder  and  lij^ht- 
ning,  but  I  fear  thee  more  tnan  all  the  thunder  in  the  world."  Leices- 
ter answered,  "  My  lord,  you  are  to  blame  to  fear  your  only  friend, 
whose  desire  it  is  to  save  England  from  ruin,  and  yourself  from  the 
destruction  your  false  councillors  are  preparing  for  you." 

Ofxv  Ebbeluoh  or  the  Baboks,  1262  a.d. 

In  this  Year  Leicester  prepared  for  active  measures,  and  caused  a 
petition  to  be  signed  by  the  barons,  and  presented  to  the  King,  calline 
upon  him  to  observe  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm.  To  one  of 
these  barons,  Eo^er,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  Henry  said,  "What,  sir  Earl? 
are  you  so  bold  with  me,  whose  vassal  you  are.  Could  I  not  issue  my 
'  royal  warrant  to  thresh  out  all  your  com."  "  Ay,"  proudly  retorted 
the  Earl,  "  and  could  I  not  in  return  send  you  the  heads  of  the 
threshers  r 

Pbdtcb  Edwabd  tubnbd  Bubglab. 
At  this  period  there  were  no  banks  where  rich  people  could  deposit 
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^eir  plate,  jewds,  and  treasures,  for  safetj,  and  such  funotions  were 
performed  by  noblemen  and  the  religions  houses. 

One  of  the  stron^t  of  these  establishments  was  the  Hosoital  of  the 
Knights  Templars  m  the  Strand^  and  there  the  Queen  kept  all  her  yalu- 
M^  Prince  Edward  had  been  fighting  in  Wales,  but  on  his  return 
ht  found  himself  without  the  means  of  paying  his  troops.  So,  march- 
ing  to  the  Temple,  he  demanded  to  see  bis  mother's  jewels  in  order  to 
satisfy  himself  of  their  safety.  Entering  the  building  he  not  only  took 
the  Queen's  propert]^,  but  robbed  the  treasury  of  ten  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  jewels  which  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Templars 
by  the  worthy  citizens  of  London.  Haying  committed  this  dishonour- 
abb  action,  ne  marched  off  with  his  ill-gotten  treasures  to  Windsor. 

Massacre  or  the  Jews. 

Such  an  example  was  not  lost  on  the  untamed  spirits  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  a  tumult  was  raised  in  the  capital,  durmg  which  a  citizen 
wounded  the  richest  Jew  in  London,  by 
name  Abraham.  This  was  regarded  as  a 
signal,  and  fiye  hundred  of  the  persecuted 
Hebrew  race  perished  in  one  day;  the 
others  were  turned  naked  into  the  streets, 
while  the  lawless  mob  robbed  their  dwell- 
iigj- 

The  Queen,  who  was  lodging  at  the 
Tower,  frightened  at  the  yells  of  the  frantic 
mob,  embarked  in  her  barge  for  West- 
minster. 

Hardly  had  she  reached  the  newly-built 
bridge  than  slie  was  recognised.  With 
sayage  cries  her  persecutors  turned  all  their 

fury  upon  her,  shouting  "  Drown  the  witch, 

drown  her,"  and  pelted  her  with  rotten  iadibs'  dress 

egw  and  eyerything  evil. 

W^ith  much  difficulty  she  regained  the  Tower,  but  not  feeling  safe 
even  there,  she  took  sanctuary  at  St.  Paul's,  whence  she  was  secretly 
transferred  to  Windsor. 

Battle  op  Lewes,  1264. 

At  lei^h  the  barons,  under  Leicester,  met  the  royal  force  in  deadly 
conflict  near  the  town  of  Lewes  in  Sussex.  The  tight  at  first  seemed 
to  favour  the  Km^,  until  Prince  Edward  pursuing  the  Londoners  from 
the  field,  left  his  mcapable  sire  to  secure  the  victory.  When  the  Prince 
returned  he  found  his  fat  her  a  prisoner,  and  being  himself  quickly  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  was  obliffed  to  surrender.  The  King  and  Prince 
were  conveyed  for  safety  to  Wallingford,  where  Sir  Warren  de  Basing, 
lowe  attempted  their  deliverance  with  the  aid  of  a  devoted  band  of 
followers. 
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Sir  Warren  made  a  Heroe  attack  upon  the  irBlLB,  and  the  besieged, 
findinff  themselves  in  danger  of  being  overpowered,  cried  oat  that  if 
theirloes  wanted  the  Prince  thej  should  have  him,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  shot  from  the  mangonel. 

Upon  this,  Sir  Warren  desisted  ftrom  his  attack,  and  the  lojal  pri- 
soners, for  gi^i^r  safety,  were  removed  to  Kenilworth. 

Escape  or  Fbincx  Edwaad. 

In  romances  we  frequently  find  ourselves  reading  with  wn^t  atten- 
tion of  the  wonderful  escape  from  imprisonment  of  some  imaginaiy  hero 
or  heroine ;  but  in  fictions  there  are  few  such  thrilling  incideDts  as  the 
pases  of  history  afford  us  when  detailing  the  strange  vicissitudes  of 
Leicester's  revolt. 

In  the  last  paragraph  we  have  shown  how  Prince  Edward,  carried  away 
by  his  youthful  ardour,  was  the  main  cause  of  his  father's  capture, 
and  that  on  his  own  return  to  the  scene  of  action,  finding  how  affairs 
stoo^  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  conqueror.  He  was  finally  removed 
to  Hereford. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  a  man  of  liberal  promises  until  he  grasped 
the  power  of  the  King,  and  then  he  treated  those  who  had  aasistedf  to 
raise  him  in  such  an  arbitrary  manner,  that  they  fell  away  from  his 
cause,  and  made  arrangements  to  deliver  Prince  Edward  from  captivity. 

A  secret  messenger  laid  the  plan  before  the  Prince,  and  conveyed  to 
him  a  horse  of  extraordinary  fleetness. 

One  day  while  riding  out  for  exercise  with  a  strong  knightly  escort, 
the  horse  he  bestrode  seemed  sick  and  weary,  and  was  with  difficulty 
made  to  keep  pace  with  the  st-eeds  of  the  attendants. 

This  incident  led  the  conversation  to  the  relative  speed  of  their 
horses,  and  the  argument  running  high,  Edward  proposed  that  they 
should  try  their  capacities  for  racing. 

Each  m  turn  ran  against  another,  and  when  the  Prince  saw  their 
horses  all  tired  out,  he  lifted  his  hat  and  bade  his  attendants  farewell, 
desirinff  them  to  "  commend  him  to  lus  sire  the  King,  and  to  tell  him 
he  womd  soon  be  at  liberty." 

Then  striking  spurs  rowel  deep  into  his  courser's  sides,  the  generous 
animal  responded  to  the  appeal,  and  galloped  at  full  speed  up  the  side 
of  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  a  company  of  knight,  unaer  Morti- 
mer, were  in  waiting  to  receive  their  Prince. 

Battle  of  Eteshau,  1265. 

Prince  Edward  lost  no  time  in  raising  an  army  with  which  to  effect 
his  father's  liberation,  and  to  punish  his  insolent  foe.  Montfort,  on  his 
part,  took  every  |>recaution  to  woo  victory  to  his  standard,  and  it  was 
evident  tliat  a  decisive  battle  must  soon  be  fought. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  sent  urgent  messages  to  his  son  to  hasten  with 
the  Londoners  to  his  assistance,  but  Edward  met  his  old  enemies  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kenilworth  and  totally  routed  them. 
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While  tids  aetkm  was  bang  fou^i,  the  old  Esrl  of  Leioesier  mardhed 
tovBida  ETeaham,  wfaioh  was  also  ^proaohed  bj 
tiie  Prince's  forces,  bearing  the  banners  and  arms 
of  the  defeated  Londoners.    Leicester's  spies, 
deoeiTed  bj   the   heraldic   devices   displayed, 
broo^t  him  word  that  his  son  approached ;  but, 
on  a  eloeerreoognisance  the  cheat  oeing  discover-   ^JMgggEffigKr 
ed,  the  old  Earl  exdaimed,  "God  have  mercy    "+^*k*™«A!Ml? 
on  our  seals,  for  our  bodies  are  Prince  Edward's/' 

Besolving,  however,  not  to  resign  his  power   ^^| 
withont  a  severe  stm^de,  he  made  preparations  --^1 
to  receive  the  onset,    ile  pkoed  the  aged  King   11  j 
in  the  front  rank,  eq>osed  to  all  the  fury  of  the    ^  ■ 
attack.    Henry  was  soon  wonnded  by  a  javeUn, 
and  a  soldier  was  about  to  sheathe  his  sword 
in  his  body,  when  he  cried  out,  "  I  am  Henry  of 
Winchester,  tLy  Sovereign.  Slay  not  thy  King/'  i 
Upon  this  he  was  recognised,  uid  removed  to  a 
place  of  safety. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  and  his  son  were  shun,  the  rebel  army 
qniekly  dispersed,  and  thus  this  formidable  rebellion  was  brought  to  a 
termination. 

Hbkbt's  Death  akd  Bubial. 
died  in  the  year  1272,  in  the  62nd  year  of  his  age,  and 
"  reign.     His  re- 


the  sSth  of „«.     _.  _ 

mains  were  placed  in  the  old  coflSn 
in  which  Edward  the  Confessor  had 
been  laid,  and  buried  in  the  new 
Abbey  of  Westminster,  which 
was  principally  rebuilt  by  this 
Monarch.  A  magnificent  monu- 
ment was  raised  by  the  Knights 
Templars,  whieh  was  inkid  with 
jasper  and  precious  stones,  brought 
from  the  Holj  I^uid  bv  Prince 
Edward.  ^ 


nacoBATBD  wnn>ow. 


uassT  UL,  waoM  his  tomb. 


How  THE  Knro  was  Dunn). 

You  have  heard  much  of  Henry's  extortion,  and  we  promised  to  ex- 
plam  how  his  table  was  supplied  with  every  delicacy  in  season. 

The  sheriffs  of  counties,  and  bailiffs  of  towns  and  cities,  were  called 
^n  to  provide  (at  the  royal  wants.  Thus  we  find  the  sheriff  of  Bedford 
tainmg  four  hundred  and  twenty^ight  hens  to  Westminster  for  the 
King^a  use.  The  bailiffs  of  Bristol  were  looked  to  for  eels.  Those  of 
Ncwhaven  for  hunpreys.  The  sheriff  of  Gloucester  received  the  royal 
commands  to  serve  up  twenty  salmon  pies  for  Christmas.  Herrings 
were  forced  from  the  Yarmouth  men,  and  brawn  from  those  of  Sussex, 
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while  the  Wiltshire  fanners  were  called  upon  for  oieii,  hoga^  fniit, 
com,  and  other  provisions. 

ROBBEBS. 

So  darinff  were  the  {reeboot<ers  of  this  period  that,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  they  oared  to  attack  the  King  himself,  and  to  set  his  ordinances  at 
defiance. 

Prince  £dward  undertook  a  campaign  against  them,  after  the  Montfoit 
troubles,  and  on  one  occasion  a  regular  battle  was  fought  in  Hampshire, 
between  his  forces  and  those  of  one  Adam  de  Gordon.  In  this  desperate 
engagement  Gordon  was  taken  prisoner  by  Edward's  own  hand,  after  a 
dose  contest,  in  which  the  braver?  of  both  was  conspicuous.  The  Prince 
was  so  highly  pleased  at  the  obstinate  manner  in  which  the  robber 


▲  TOU&irAlCBKT. 

defended  himself,  that  he  not  only  spared  his  life,  but  gave  him  his 
liberty,  a  favour  which  was  repaid  by  the  outlaw  with  zealous  and  dis- 
interested services. 

Opposition  to  the  Encboachxents  op  Ron. 
Constant  quarrels  were  rife  between  our  ancestors  and  the  Pope  of 
Rome.  In  the  time  of  Henry  lU.,  the  money  transmitted  from  England 
to  the  Papal  See,  in  payment  of  exactions  of  various  kinds,  exceeded  the 
royal  revenues ;  and  the  barons  became  so  dissatisfied  with  this  extor- 
tion, that,  in  a.d.  1245,  they  took  upon  themselves  to  arrest  the  emis- 
saries of  Rome,  who  brought  the  Papal  bulls  into  the  couutir.  Not 
contented  with  this  bold  stc]),  the  barons  dispatched  an  embassy  to 
Lyons,  where  a  council  was  sitting  under  the  immediate  presidency  of 
the  Pope,  with  a  letter,  in  which  they  stated;  "  We  can  no  longer  bear 
the  foresaid  oppressions ;  which,  as  they  are  intolerable  to  us,  neither, 
by  thejgrace  of  God,  will  we  any  longer  endure  them."  The  Pope  de- 
layed the  consideration  of  this  matter,  and  the  English  emissaries  were 
treated  with  so  much  neglect,  that  they  returned  to  England  without 
having  effected  a  settlement.  The  quarrels  with  Rome  led  to  the  passing 
of  two  important  statutes — those  of  provisors  and  promunire.  By  the 
first  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  person  should  procure  the  nomination  to 
a  benefice  from  the  Pope,  he  snould  be  fined  and  imprisoned ;  the  statute 
of  prcemmnire  was  directed  against  appeals  to  Rome,  and  subjected  those 
persons  to  outlawry,  who  should  draw  any  plea  out  of  th^  realm, 
whereof  the  cognizance  belonged  to  the  King's  Court.  ^ 
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EDWABD  L,  suBVAMSo  L0NQ8HANKa 


Born  A.D.  1239.     ICurled  Bleraor  of  OutiUe;  leoondlytMMrsMret  of  Fnmoe. 
SuooeededhisfiUierlSTS.   Died  1S07.   Buried  at  Wesiminater. 


/^  \ 


SUBUtABT. 


COIV  OT  BDWABD  III. 


OuBooimtiTmexi  were  so  convinced  of  ILa  gr^  quidlties  possessed  bj 
iiini  who  was  now  their  Kin^,  that  ^ 

aUhongh  he  was  at  a  great  distance 
from  England  at  the  time  of  his/ 
£iither'sae&th,    everythmg   settled  I 
down  in  the  most  peaceable  manner.  \ 
The  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the 
Earls  of  Ck)mwall  and  Gloucester, 
were  elected  Regents  of  the  King- 
dom, and  ffovemed  in  the  name  of  Edward,  until  August,  1274,  when 
th^  jojM^  resigned  their  powers  into  the  hands  of  their  Sovereign. 

Edward  commenced  his  reign  bj  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  laws, 
and  the  manner  of  their  admuiistration ;  ne  also  demanded  a  strict 
account  firom  iiie  sheriffs  and  other  county  officers,  whom  he  suspected 
of  having  taken  advantage  of  his  absence  to  extort  illegal  taxes  from 
Ike  people. 

It  was  not  longbefore  Edward  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  hardj 
mountaineers  of  Wales.  At  his  accession  he  had  required  Llewellyn, 
the  Prince  of  that  province,  to  do  homage  to  him  as  his  superior  lord ; 
but  the  Welshman  delayed  the  performance  of  this  feudal  act,  and  at 
length  the  King  of  England  mvaded  the  territories  of  his  vassal 
Llewellyn  was  defeated,  and,  in  1277>  came  to  Westminster,  to  perform 
the  fequired  act  of  homage.  But  the  state  of  subjection  into  which  the 
Welahnad  fallen^  accorded  ill  with  their  free  spirits,  so  that  after  the  lapse 
of  a  verr  few  years  they  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  Urged  on  by 
the  wild  poetry^  their  bards,  the  spirit  oi  their  fathers  was  aroused ; 
they  occupied  a9  the  defiles,  rendered  the  roads  impassable,  drove  out 
the  Engliah  settlers,  and,  with  the  courage  of  despair,  awaited  the  great 
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XILITABT  HABITS. 


punishment  which  they  knew  the  assertion  of  their  freedom  would 
snralj  call  down  npon  tnem  from  the  hands  of  a  martial  Sovereign  like 
Edward  L 

To  render  this  a  decisive  blow,  the  King  of  "Rngland  summoned  all 
his  military  vassals,  and  at  the  head  of  an  imposing  force  advanced  from 

Worcester  towards  the  Welsh 
marches.  Llewellyn,  not  dazing 
to  meet  a  disciplined  army  in  the 
open  field,  retired  to  the  fast- 
nesses of  Snowdon,  a  course 
which  exacthr  suited  the  tactics 
of  Edward,  for,  securing  all  the 
approaches,  he  trusted  U>  famine 
for  the  utter  discomfiture  of  bis 
troublesome  enemies,  and  retired 
to  Rhuddlan  Castle,  where  he 
calmly  awaited  the  result.  After 
some  time,  the  Welsh,  urged  by 
!  approaching  famine,  and  em- 
'boidened  by  a  trifiing  suooesa^ 
left  their  rugged  mountains  and 
endeavoured  to  reach  the  plain,  when  they  were  attacked  bj  the  Eng- 
lish and  utterly  defeated;  Llewellyn,  with  two  thousand  of  his  followers 
being  left  dead  on  the  field. 

Tus  defeat,  and  the  massacre  of  the  bards  which  followed,  terminated 
the  wars  between  the  Welsh  and  their  neighbours,  which,  for  eight 
centuries,  had  desoktc^  the  two  countries,  making  one  sea  of  blood  of  a 
large  and  romantic  portion  of  the  island.  The  Welsh  sullenly  submitted 
to  Edward's  rule ;  oe  wisely  appointed  a  Prince  to  govern  them  from 
amon^  his  own  children,  and  thus  the  principality  finally  took  its  place 
as  an  mtegral  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britam. 

The  reign  or  Edward  is  remarkabb  f6r  the  sudden  and  heavy  punish- 
ments witn  which  offences  against  the  coina^  were  visited ;  to  us,  in 
1278,  an  order  was  issued  to  arrest  every  Jew  in  the  empire  on  a  ffiven 
day,  on  an  accusation  of  clipping  the  coin.  A  trial  was  granted  to  tnem, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  two  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  proscribed 
race  were  hanged  in  London  alone,  and  all  their  possessions  were  con- 
fiscated. In  1290  an  order  was  issued  to  banisn  the  whole  race  of 
Israel,  and  fifteen  thousand  Jews  were  expelled  from  ihigland. 

But  it  was  not  against  the  Jews  alone  toat  Edward  directed  the  power 
of  justice.  After  an  absence  from  England,  suspecting  that  the  judges 
had  been  guilty  of  accepting  bribes,  he  caused  toe  whole  of  them  to  be 
arrested.  After  trial,  the  chief  justice  was  banished,  and  his  learned 
brethren  fined  for  their  misdeeds  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  thousand 
marks. 

The  success  of  the  Welsh  invasion  induced  Edward  to  rep;ard  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  and  by  1291  he  had  not  onW  found  a  cause  of  quarrel, 
but  had  raised  a  powerful  army,  at  the  head  of  which  he  advanced  north- 
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wards.  He  was,  however,  preyented  from  proseeating  his  projected  in- 
Tuioii,  hr  the  snddeii  death  of  his  devoted  Qoeen  Eleanor,  wmch  occurred 
act  Grantham.  Amhition  at  once  gave  place  to  the  most  passionate  grief, 
aod  the  King,  suspending  his  warlike  intentions,  followed  the  remfdns 
of  his  dearlj  loTea  Consort  to  Westminster. 

At  this  time  there  were  two  competitors  to  the  Scottish  throne, — John 
Saliol  and  Robert  Bruce ;  and  as  it  was  erident  that  oiril  war  or  arbitra- 
tion must  decide  the  onestion  of  the  succession,  the  estates  of  Scotland 
referred  the  cause  to  Edward  of  England,  who  had  at  that  time  a  large 
azmr  with  which  to  enforce  any  decision  he  might  arrive  at. 

^hrard,  while  arbitrating  between  the  rival  King^s,  was  not  unmindful 
of  his  own  interests,  and  a^fullj  contrived  to  obts^  ^m  the  Scots  an 
idmowledgment  of  his  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  superior  lord,  to 
whom  their  Monarchs  were  but  vassals.  After  consideraole  debate,  the 
daim  of  Baliol  was  declared  to  be  established,  and  Edward,  relying  upon 
the  gratitude  of  him  whom  he  had  named  King  of  Scotland,  demanded 
of  hun  the  performance  of  the  most  degrading  offices.  All  this  was 
doubtless  a  pre-arranged  plan  to  disgust  the  Scottish  people  with  the 
weakness  of  their  own  Monarch,  so  that  at  length  thej  might  be  induced 
to  consider  Edward's  rule  preferable.  War  having  been  declared  by 
Fnmce  against  England  at  this  juncture,  Baliol  formed  an  allianpe  with 
tiie  Frencn  King,  and  signed  a  treaty  by  which  Edward  was  declared  to 
be  a  common  enemy. 

Edward,  becoming  aware  that  a  secret  understanding  existed  between 
his  enemies,  with  his  accustomed  prudence  delaved  his  invasion  of 
France  nntU  he  had  punished  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  with  this  view 
he  demanded  of  Baliol  the  surrender  of  certain  castles  as  a  guarantee  of 
bis  fidelity.  Baliol  refused  compliance,  upon  which  Edward  directed  his 
steps  northwards.  At  first  the  King  of  Scotland  was  successful,  but 
the  two  armies  meeting  at  Dunbar,  the  Scottish 
forces  of  forty  thousand  men  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed, ten  thousand  corpses  being  left  on 
the  field.  After  a  time  Baliol  surrendered  him- 
self a  prisoner  to  Edwaid ;  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  Itis  kingdom,  and  submit  to  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower. 

The  King  of  England  bore  himself  in  the 
most  arbitrary  manner  towards  his  conquered 
Scottish  subjects.  He  carried  off  all  their 
ancient  regalia,  and  that  celebrated  stone  upon 
which  their  kings  had  sat,  from  time  immemorial^ 
during  the  ceremony  of  their  coronation.  Indeed 
Edwin's  object  seems  to  have  been  to  destroy 
every  feeling  of  nationality. 

In  1297;  Edward  landed  with  an  army  at 
Bluys,  but  his  successes  over  the  French  were    coaoirAxioH  ohxiil 
in  no  way  commensurate  with  the  immensitr  of  his  preparations.     He 
ultimately  made  peace  with  Fraiice,  marriea  Margaret,  sister  of  Philip, 
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and  acoepted  the  dan^ter  of  that  monarch  as  a  wife  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Upon  his  return,  in  1298,  he  learnt  that  all  his  Scottish  conqnesta 
were  rapidly  falling  away  thioneh  the  patriotic  exertions  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Wallace,  who,  having  raised  a  oand  of  darinff  voung  men,  harassed  the 
English  on  every  occasion,  nntil  his  unlookea  ton 


glish  on  every  occasion,  nntil  his  unlooked  tor  success  induced  many 
of  tne  Scottish  nohility  to  openly  or  secretly  favour  his  efforts. 

An  English  army,  under  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  was  defeated  br  Sir 
William  Wallace  at  Cambuskenneth,  and  the  invaders  were  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  country.  Wallace  having  been  declared  Regent  and  Uuardian 
of  the  Kingdom,  poured  his  troops  mto  the  northern  parts  of  England, 
plundered  the  counties  of  Cumoerland  and  Northumberknd^  and  re- 
turned laden  with  spoil  and  glory. 

The  news  of  these  reverses  reached  Edward  in  Flanders.  He  in- 
stantly returned,  and  appearing  at  the  head  of  an  armv,  confidence  was 
at  once  restored,  so  that  when  lie  met  the  Scots  at  Ealkirk,  he  defeated 
them  with  tremendous  slaughter. 

Some  time  previously  to  this  battle,  jealousies  of  Wallace  had 
possessed  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  cniefSy  and  that  eminentlj 
Drave  man  had  voluntuilv  retired  from  the  Eegency,  which  waL 
vested  in  Lord  Comvn  of  Badenoch.  Wallace  now,  with  a  few 
devoted  followers,  took  refuge  in  the  highland  fastnesses,  and  Edward* 
believing  that  he  had  crushea  the  spirit  of  opposition,  departed  for  ICng- 
land,  leaving  an  army  under  Sir  John  Segrave  to  repel  any  attack  upon 
the  JSnglish  authority.  Se^ve  had  divided  his  forces  into  three  bodies, 
one  of  which  was  under  his  own  command,  a  second  under  that  of  his 
brother,  while  the  third  was  led  by  Sir  Robert  Neville.  With  secrecy 
and  despatch,  Comyn  collected  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  Scotch, 
and  defeated  the  English  divisions  one  after  another. 

When  Edward  was  informed  of  this  disgrace  to  his  arms,  he  deter- 
mined to  raise  such  an  imposing  force  as  should  finally  destroy  the 
hopes  of  the  Scots,  and  earfy  in  1303  his  army  assembled  at  Roxburgh. 
The  King  of  England  murched  through  Scotland,  took  possession  of  the 
few  cast&  whose  masters  were  harc^  enough  to  dare  his  power,  and 
then  prepared  a  scheme  of  government  which  he  erroneously  supposed 
would  unite  all  classes  under  his  rule. 

He  offered  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  should  acknowledge  his  authority, 
excepting  only  Sir  William  Wallace,  who,  having  entrusied  the  secret  of 
his  concealment  to  Sir  John  Menteith,  was  baseh  surrendered  to  his 
merciless  enemy.  To  Edward's  shame  be  it  recortled,  he  caused  Wal- 
lace to  be  sent  to  London,  where,  after  trial  and  condemnation,  he  was 
executed  in  the  year  1305. 

Until  this  penod  Robert  Bruce  had  lived  in  the  English  Court,  appa- 
rently careless  of  the  condition  of  his  native  country,  out  now  that  all 
hope  of  freedom  seemed  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  the 
brave  Wallace,  Bruce  opened  negotiations  with  Comyn,  with  the  view  td 
headin(y  one  more  appeal  to  arms. 

Comyn,  who  believed  Edward's  power  to  be  irresistible,  endeayonied 
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to  &8iiade  Brnoe  firom  what  he  considered  a  hopeless  e&terprin. 
Bnee,  howerer,  escaped  from  the  Court  of  £dward,  entered  SooUaad, 
and  mnidered  Comjn.  He  was  then  solemnly  crowned  Kine  of  Soot- 
land  at  Scone ;  an  army  was  soon  at  his  oominand,  and  at  loethTen  he 
met  the  En^ish  forces  under  the  Earl  of 
Femhrdu.  The  Scots  were  totally  de- 
feated, and  Bruce,  who  was  supposed  to 
lunre  fallen,  fled  to  the  Hebrides,  from 
whesice  he  once  more  emerged,  in  1307, 
for  a  ^leat  strugele. 

Agam  Edwara  prepared  to  undertake 
the  conauest  of  ScotluuL  He  summoned  4 
the  whcue  military  array  of  his  kingdom 
to  assemble  at  Ciarlisle,  and  there  he  re- 
paired in  person  to  lead  his  followers,  as 
ne  hoped,  to  Tictory.  But  a  mightier 
power  prevented  him,  for  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  reduced 
mm  to  such  a  state  of  weakness  that  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
in  a  litter  at  the  head  of  his  army.  His  head-quarters  had  reached 
Bur^-upon-Sands  in  Cumberland,  when  it  became  evident  that  his 
hopes  of^  subduing  Scotland  would  never  be  realised,  and  there,  breath- 
ing vengeance  against  Bruce  and  his  unconquerable  adherents,  after 
coLicting  a  solemn  promise  horn  his  son  never  to  bury  his  remains  until 
his  intentions  had  been  fulfilled,  Edward  the  First  of  England  yielded 
np  his  spirit. 

The  cursory  reader  of  history  will  endeavour  to  cast  oUoquy  on  the 
memory  of  this  great  King  for  his  conduct  to  Scotland,  but  we  should 
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remember  that  he  was  a  Prince  whose  policy  was  advanced  far  beyond 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  that  he  believed  he  should  be  conferring 
lasting  and  solid  benefits  on  both  countries  by  uniting  them  under  one 
government.  His  acts  of  cruelty  were  peculiar  to  the  age  in  which  he 
fived,  and  if  we  point  with  sorrow  to  the  execution  of  Wallace,  we 
eannot  forget  the  picture  of  that  brave  man's  followers  flaying  the 
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tressfirer  of  Scotland  alire,  and  makinff  saddle-girUiB  of  liia  reeking 
skin.  It  was  an  implacable  war,  and  instances  of  croeltj  were 
mutual. 

Edward  did  much  to  curb  the  growing  power  and  pride  of  the  clerg^r; 
and  when  the  ecclesiastics,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Ganterbniy  at  their 
head,  told  their  Sovereign  that  their  first  duty  was  owed  to  the  Pope, 
Edward  replied  that  if  such  were  the  case  the  papal  power  most  pro 
teot  them. 

The  laws  were  so  ablj  and  so  equally  administered  by  this  Prince  that 
he  has  been  justly  named  the  "Engbsh  Justinian;"  and  let  us  neyer 
forget  that  to  Edward  we  are  indebted  for  our  English  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  adhered  to  the  plan  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  originated  during 
his  father's  reign,  and  summoned  two  elected  burgesses  from  every 
town  in  the  kingdom  to  attend  in  Parliament. 

ObIGIN  or  THB  SUBKAMB  LONGSHAIfKS. 

It  has  often  been  regarded  as  a  cause  for  surprise  that  a  Monarch 
who  was  of  such  elegant  proportions,  and  so  refined  in  his  manners, 
should  have  received  the  name  of  Longshanks,  and  an  historian  gives 
this  account  of  its  origin. 

Edward  was  besieging  the  town  of  Berwick,  and  the  Scots  made  a 
satirical  song  upon  his  rapid  march,  which  thej  chaunted  in  his  hear- 
ing. He  was  so  sensitive  to  the  shafts  of  ridicule  that  on  entering  the 
place  he  put  every  soul  to  the  sword. 

Edwabd's  Mabbiaob. 

This  Prince,  whose  exploits  form  one  of  the  most  renuurkable  chapters 
in  English  history,  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Gastille.  She  was  as  heroic  as  her  husband,  and  their  reign  is  full  of 
pleasing  and  romantic  incidents. 

It  was  in  early  youth  that  Prince 
Edward  espoused  Eleanor  of  Gas- 
tille, and  after  the  celebration  of 
their  marriam  ceremony,  they  jour- 
neyed to  Bordeaux,  where  Kinff 
Henry  III.  awaited  their  arrival 
havinff  prepared  a  bridal  banquet 
on  wmcn  he  expended  three  hun- 
dred thousand  marks.  This  ex- 
travagance called  forth  loud  re- 
monstrances from  the  attendant 
'knights,  who  well  knew  that  thev 

should  have  to  pay  the  cost,  ana 

LADH**  oosTun.  ^  constant  were  they  in  their  com- 

plaints, that  the  king  said,  "Oh!  for  the  love  of  God,  say  no  more  of 
it,  lest  men  should  8t4md  amased  at  the  relation." 
The  first  tapestry  seen  in  this  country  was  that  which  adorned  the 
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vaBs  of  the  Temple,  tlie  loyal  reddenoe  asaigpied  to  the  Spanish  wife 
of  Edward. 

The  Prinoe  was  compelled  to  resort  to  his  old  expedient  of  highway 
robbery  to  maintain  his  wife  in  that  8|)lendoar  to  which  she  had  been 
accostomed,  and  he,  with  members  of  his  household,  frequently  attacked 
trains  of  p^dc-horses  laden  with  money,  and  appropriated  the  treasure  to 
his  own  use. 

Bbsxce  Edwabd  ▲  Ckusader. 

In  1269  Edward  resolved  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  those  who  were 
about  to  fight  for  the  Cross  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  his 
Princess  announced  her  intention  of  accompanying  him 
in  the  campaign.  It  was  vain  endeavouring  to  dissuade 
her  from  her  purpose,  by  placing  before  her  the  dangers 
she  would  have  to  encounter ;  "  Nothing,"  said  she, 
"  should  part  those  whom  God  hath  joined ;  and  the  way 
to  heaven  is  as  near,  if  not  nearer,  from  Syria^  as  from 
England,  or  my  native  Spain." 

AmcDOTS  OF  Edwabd  in  St&ia. 

Hawking  one  day  near  a  river,  he  saw  one  of  his  barons 
^ecting  a  falcon  which  had  seized  a  duck  among  the  | 
lows.     The  Prince  upbraided  him  for  his  carelessness, 

when  the  nobleman  replied  in  anger,  "  It  is  well  for  us 

that  the  river  parts   us."     Edward  plunged  into  the    ^     9  y 

stream,  and  havmg  reached  the  opposite  wmk,  pursued    ^„^.^„       X 

the  baron  with  his  drawn  sword,  when  he,  seemg  escape 

hopeless,  flung  off  his  cap,  and  bowed  his  head  to  receive  the  blow. 

The  Prince's  anger  instantly  vanished,  and  the  two  rode  home  together 

<m  friendly  terms. 

Pbince  Edwabd  Amo  thb  Sabaczk  AssASsnr. 

The  'Enar  of  Joppa  had  prepared  a  plan  for  the  murder  of  the  Prinoe, 
he  sent  a  messenger  sevend  times  to  the  Christian  commander  express- 
ing a  desire  to  exchange  his  faith  for  that  of  the  Cross.  A  fifth  time 
the  emissary  made  his  appearance,  while  Edward,  who  was  sick,  reclined 
on  a  couch,  disencumbered  of  his  armour.  The  man,  in  pretending  to 
deliver  a  letter,  stabbed  the  Prince  with  a  dagger  in  the  arm.  Edward 
had  not  time  to  rise  from  the  couch,  but,  with  a  powerful  kick,  he  felled  y^ 
the  would-be  assassin  to  the  ground.  The  wretch  regained  his  feet, 
and  was  about  to  repeat  the  stroke,  when  the  Prince  dashed  out  his 
bnuns  with  a  log  of  wood. 

Eor  some  days  the  wound  was  not  thought  to  be  dangerous,  but  at 
length  it  showed  signs  of  mortification,  and  the  attendants  feared  to 
communicate  the  intelligence.  Perceiving  by  their  manner  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  Edward  said,  '*  Why  do  ye  whisper  P  what  see  ye  in 
me  f    Tell  me  the  truth,  and  fear  not." 

On  beinic  informed  of  his  danger,  and  of  the  necessity  for  performing 
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an  exquisitely  painful  operation,  Edward  said  to  the  surgeon,  "  If  suffer- 
ing may  restore  my  health,  I  commit  myself  to  you;  work  on  me  at 
your  will,  and  spare  not." 

The  Princess,  who  was  present,  gave  way  to  a  passionate  burst  of 
feeling,  but  Edward  ordered  her  to  be  removed  from  the  apartment 

After  the  operation  the  Prince's  health  was  gradually  restored. 

We  must  here  observe  that  Edward's  recovery  has  been  atiributed  to 
the  heroic  fondness  of  his  wife,  who  is  said  to  have  sucked  the  poison 
finom  the  wound ;  but  the  assertion  was  not  made  by  the  historians  of  the 
period,  nor  was  it  heard  of  until  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
occurrence. 

AU  our  best,  most  truthful,  and  carefid  chroniden  repeat  the  storj 
as  it  is  above  related. 

Bjbtubn  to  England,  a.d.  1272. 

Having  arrived  at  Sicily,  on  their  return  to  Europe,  the  royal  pair 
heard  of  the  death  of  their  two  children,  and  scarcely  had  this  heavy 
calamity  been  imparted  to  them,  when  they  were  informed  of  the  demise 
of  Einff  Henry  HI.  Edward  evinced  the  most  poignant  anguish 
at  this  latter  information,  so  much  so,  that  those  around  asked  how  he 
oame  to  bear  the  loss  of  his  two  sons  with  resignation,  and  now  aban- 
doned himself  to  grief  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  an  aged  man  ?  To 
this  he  replied :  "The  loss  of  infants  may  be  rcnlaced  by  the  same  God 
who  gave  them,  but  when  a  man  has  lost  a  gooa  father,  it  is  not  in  the 
course  of  nature  for  God  to  send  him  another." 

CJOEONATION. 

Great  preparations  were  made  at  Westminster  to  celebrate  the  event. 
While  the  King  and  Queen  sat  at  Uie  ban^ 
quet,  Alexander  of  Scotland,  attended  bT 
one  hundred  knights,  rode  into  Palace- Yard^ 
and  when  they  dismounted,  they  let  their 
richly  caparisoned  horses  loose,  and  those 
,  who  caught  the  animals  had  them  to  their 
k\  own  behoof.  This  example  was  followed  by 
other  rich  nobles. 

The  Welsh  at  Islington.  . 

Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  came  to 
London  in  the  year  1278  to  do  homage,  and 
with  his  attendants  was  quartered  at  the 
village  of  Islington.    Here  thev  took  great 

ooBOHAiioir  OF  BDWABD  I.    J,?^''®®  ^\}^^  7^"^^  prepared  for  ^em 

They  could  not  procure  mead,  or  Welsh 

ale,  and  the  London  wine  and  beer  they  positively  refused.    The  whole 

city  could  not  provide  them  with  as  much  milk  as  they  required.    The 

citizens  naturally  stared  at  the  Welsh,  who  appeared  m  their  strangely 
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cut  gmnents,  so  that  they  irere  regarded  by  the  more  refined  metro- 
politans as  savages. 

So  much  were  the  Welshmen  annoyed,  that  they  declared  they  would 
nerer  again  visit  Islington  but  as  conquerors.  Even  on  retununff  to 
their  native  mountains  they  could  not  forget  the  indignities  they  oad 
suffered,  and  Islington  was  mtroduced  into  their  war  songs,  and  formed 
the  refrain  of  numerous  poems  recited  by  the  bards. 

Death  of  Llewelltv,  Fbikce  op  Wales. 

The  hardy  mountaineers  withstood  Edward's  power  for  many  years, 
under  Llewellyn,  the  last  of  the  native  Princes,  who.  Merlin  had  pro- 
pheded  would  be  crowned  in  London.  In  1282,  Edward  ordered  the 
voembling  of  a  large  force  near  Gaermarthen,  and  Llewellyn  hastened 
into  Kadnorshire.  The  English,  under  Mortimer,  apneared  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Wjre,  the  brioge  over  whicli  was  hem  by  the  natives. 
LLewellyn,  in  having  descended  from  a  lull  for  the  purpose  of  joining  his 
warriors,  bad  retirea  to  the  shelter  of  a  bam,  and  hearing  a  shout,  he 
asked  his  squire  the  cause;  he  was  told  it  proceeded  from  the  guard  at 
the  bridge,  who  had  then  repulsed  the  enemy.  But  it  was  for  a  different 
reason,  Mortimer  had  passed  the  river  at  a  ford,  and  in  a  short  time 
his  banners  were  seen  ascending  the  hill.  Adam  Frankton,  a  knight, 
came  accidentally  to  the  bam,  and  levelled  his  spear  at  the  Prince, 
without  being  aware  of  his  rank.  After  a  severe  engagement,  in  which 
two  thousand  Welsh  were  killed,  Frankton  returnea  to  examine  the 
individual  he  had  slain,  and,  hy  his  private  signet,  discovered  Llewellyn. 
The  Prince's  head  was  cut  off  and  forwarded  to  Edward  at  Rhuddlan, 
who  commanded  it  to  be  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  ivy  and  fixed  on  the 
gate  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

FiKST  English  Pbincb  op  Wales.— a.d.  1284. 

Edward  had  built,  and  strengthened  with  all  the  appliances  of  the 
period,  an  extensive  castle  at  Caernarvon,  and  there  he  took  up  his 
reaideaoe,  to  awe  ihe  turbulent  Welshmen  by  his  actual  presence  among 
Ihem. 

Here  a  Prince  was  bom,  just  a  day  or  two  previous  to  that  on  which 
the  Welsh  barons  were  to  do  homage  to  the  King  as  their  Sovereign. 
They  intended  to  petition  him  to  appoint  a  Prince  to  govern  them,  wno 
was  native  bora,  and  who  could  speak  their  lans^age. 

To  their  infinite  delight  the  King  told  them  ue  would  instantly  erant       / 

their  prayer,  and  give  them  a  Prince  who  was  bom  in  Wales,  and  who ^ 

oould  not  sp^k  a  word  of  either  French  or  English.  The  chief  replied 
that  they  would  gladly  accept  such  an  one,  if  his  cuaracter  were  free 
from  reproach. 

Snatching  his  new-bom  son  from  his  cradle,  Edward  presented 
him  to  the  assembly,  assuring  them  that  he  was  just  bora  a  native  of 
their  oountrv,  that  nis  character  was  unimpeachable,  that  he  could  not 
speak  a  wora  of  French  or  English,  and  that,  if  they  pleased,  the  first 
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words  he  uttered  should  be  Welsh!    The  chieftains  aooepted  their 
Ftince,  and  kissed  his  baby  hand  in  token  of  submission. 

Stobt  op  Sib  Willuk  Walijlcb. 

For  a  long  time  Scotland  had  groaned  under  severe  trials.  Bobert 
Bruce  dbputed  the  succession  With  Edward  Baliol,  whose  daim  was 
supported  Df  the  Kin^  of  England. 

Of  the  origin  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  little  is  certainly  known ;  but 
his  history  proves  him  to  have  been  a  brare  and  noble  patriot,  who  had 
the  true  interests  of  his  country  at  heart.  When  Scotland  had  reached 
h^  lowest  point  of  degradation,  he  collected  about  him  some  kindred 
spirits,  and  raised  the  Ininner  of  independence.  He  soon  found  himself 
supported  by  men  of  character  and  fortune,  who  brought,  not  alone 
the  prestig^e  of  their  names,  but  also  their  hardy  clansmen,  to  assist  in 
ze-conquering  Scottish  nationality.  In  1297,  he  had  collected  a  small, 
but  trusty  army,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambuskenneth,  and  there 
lay  in  ambush,  awaiting  the  Endish,  who,  under  the  Earl  de  Warrenne 
were  about  to  cross  tne  river  rorth.  The  passas^e  of  the  river  could 
only  be  effected  by  means  of  a  narrow  bridge,  and  Wallace  waited  until 
the  English  army  was  divided.  He  then  poured  down  his  force  upon 
Warrenne,  and  totally  defeated  him ;  massacreiug  nearly  all  his  enemy's 
soldiers*.  Among  the  slain  was  Cressinfham,  the  treasurer  of  Scotland, 
who  was  BO  hated,  Uiat  his  body  was  flayed,  and  the  skin  made  into 
thongs  for  the  horses.  Eor  a  month,  the  counties  of  Northumberland 
and  Cumberland  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Conqueror.  Wallace  was 
named  Guardian  of  the  kingdom,  and  General  of  the  armies  of  Scotland* 
In  the  early  part  of  1298  his  popularity  had  reached  its  culminating 
point,  and  he  felt  strong  enough  to  meet  Edward  himself  on  the  plain  ot 
liiulithfiow.  A  severe  oattle  was  fought,  in  which  forty  thousand  Scots 
are  said  to  have  peiished,  and  Walkce  escaped  only  with  life.  For 
some  years,  he  wandered  about  the  country,  until  1304,  when  he  was 
treacherously  given  up  to  Edward  by  Sir  John  Menteith^  and  conducted 
a  prisoner  to  the  ToWer  of  London. 

To  the  eternal  shame  of  the  valiant  Edward,  evexy  indignity  that 
could  be  devised^  vras  heaped  upon  his  prostrate  foe ;  and  when  called 
Q^n  to  take  ba  trial,  Wallace  was  conducted  to  Westminster  HaU 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  on  his  brow,  in  dension  of  a  prediction  that  he 
would  one  day  be  crowned  at  Westminster.  He  bore  himself  with 
the  utmost  dignity,  declared  he  was  no  traitor,  and  that  he  had  but  done 
his  duty.  He  asserted  that  he  had  never  taken  an  oatb  of  fealty  to  tlie 
Emg  of  England,  and  that  therefore  he  could  not  have  broken  it. 

He  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered ;  and  the  same 
day  this  disgraceful  sentence  was  carried   out,  attended  with  every 
/     cirojunstance  of  ignominy.  \ 


r^y\,y^  Dbath  op  QmEv  Eubaitob. 


/'y   /^  In  1291  Edward  found  it  necessary  to  march  with  all  speed  to  Soot* 
^^  ^.  '     land,  and  was  to  be  followed  by  his  Queen. 
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Ftoan^  throng  LmcolnBhire,  she  was  attacked  with  ferer,  and  died 
in  the  neigfaboornood  of  Grantham.  On  Edward  being  summoned  to 
attend  her  death-bed,  he  Idft  his  aimy 
instantly,  and  rested  neitlier  day  nor 
night ;  bat  with  all  his  speed  he  arrived 
too  late  to  reoeiye  the  dying  words  of 
his  beloyed  Queen. 

Until  he  had  paid  the  last  sad  duties 
to  her  remains,  he  allowed  none  to  speak 
to  him  of  temporal  affairs.  He  followed 
her  corpse  in  person  during  thirteen 

XAt  the  end  of  each  stase,  the/ 
was  exposed  in  the  principal  sijuare^-v^ 
or  street,  surrounded  by  ecclesiastics,^ 
who  came  to  meet  it,  and  pray  for  the 
soul  of  the  lamented  Queen.  At  each 
r«tmg.pla<»  Ecjward  erected  a  magnificent  cross.  Those  at  North- 
amjfton  and  Waltham  stiU  remam,  to  testify  to  the  royal  mourner's 
coniugal  love.  ^ 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  December  1290,  the  procession  arrived  at 
Westminster,  and  rested  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  statue  of  KmgCharles 
I.  Here  a  cross  was  erected  byJEdward, 
in  memory  of  his  eiare  reine,  "  wnom  living 
he  loved,  and  whom  dead  he  never  ceas^ 
to  love."  This  circumstance  is  remembered 
in  the  name  of  Charing  Gross,  which  is 
borne  by  that  part  of  London  to  this  day, 
and  meana  "  the  dear  Queen's  Cross." 
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In  order  to  carry  on  his  wars,  Edward 
taxed  his  people  heavily,  and  this  caused  t 
much  discontent.    When  about  to  invade 
Prance,  he  divided  his  army  into  two  sec- " 
tions,  which  he  placed  under  the  conunand 
of  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk. 

These  noblemen  rrfused  their  services ; 
upon  which,  the  King,  addressing  Norfolk, 
exclaimed,  "By  the  everlasting  God,  sir 
Earl,  you  shall  go  or  hang."  "  Bv  the 
everlasting  God,  sir  Kin^,"  replieci  the  intrepid  Norfolk,  "  I  will 
neither  go  nor  hang."  Tne  noblemen,  accompanied  by  their  retainers, 
instantly  left  the  Court. 

Edward  now  felt  it  necessary  to  dissemble  and  temporise.  He 
app<»nted  a  new  constable  and  marshal,  whom,  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Cuiterbury  he  named  a  Council  of  Regency,  to  act  in  his  absence.  On  a 
plafform,  erected  before  the  entrance  of  Westminster  Hall,  accompanied 
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by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  council,  the  King  addressed  the 
people. 

He  declared  it  had  caused  him  the  greatest  pain  to  impose  the  taxes, 
and  that  necessity  alone  had  compelled  him.  His  obiect  had  been  ta» 
protect  his  lieges  from  the  rapacious  cruelty  of  the  Welsh,  the  Scots, 
and  the  French.  In  such  case^  it  was  better  to  sacrifice  a  part  than 
the  whole  of  their  possessions.  "  Behold,"  he  continued,  "  I  go  to 
expose  myself  to  deatn  for  you ;  if  I  return,  I  will  make  you  amends,  if 
1  tall,  there  is  my  son ;  place  him  on  the  throne,  and  his  gratitude  shall 
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reward  your  fidelity."  Upon  this  the  King  burst  into  tears ;  the  Arch- 
biriiop  was  equally  affected ;  ttic  contagion  spread,  and  one  loud  shout 
rent  the  air. 

Bruce  akd  Comtn 

In  1306,  just  before  his  death,  the  power  Edward  had  spent  his  life 
to  concentrate  in  Scotland,  cnimbled  to  i)ieces. 

It  appears  that  Comyn  liad  pledged  himself  to  support  the  claims  of 
Bruce  to  the  Scottish  throne,  and  that  he  had  then  betrayed  the  secret 
to  Edward  of  England ;  Bruce  having  been  warned  of  this  treachery,  and 
of  the  danger  he  stood  in,  immediately  escaped  on  horseback  from  London. 
To  avoidleaving  any  trace  of  his  flight,  as  a  deep  snow  covered  the 
ground  at  the  tmie,  he  caused  his  horse's  shoes  to  oe  reversed.  On  the 
road  he  killed  a  suspicious  looking  person,  whom  he  found  bearing 
letters  firom  Comyn  to  Edvoird.  Arrived  in  Scotland,  Bruce  proceeded  to 
the  church  attacned  to  the  convent  of  Friars*  Minors,  at  Dumfries,  and 
taxed  his  relative  with  traitorous  conduct ;  and  when  Comyn  denied  his 
guilt,  Bruce  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  breast. 

Although  in  weak  health,  Edward  at  once  determined  to  pum'sh  this 
sacrilegious  murder,  and  commanded  his  barons  and  lieges  to  assemble 
in  London  for  the  purpose  of  marching  to  Scotland. 

The  King,  in  the  presence  of  his  Knights,  vowed  he  would  avenge  the 
death  of  Comyn,  ana  punish  the  perjury  of  Bruce;  his  son  repeated  the 
oath,  and  then  Edward  exacted  a  promise  that,  in  the  event  ot  his  deaths 
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^  bodj  ^cmld  ramam  vnlmried  until  tlie  new  Kin^  had  performed  his 
otth,  bat  that  it  sfaoold  be  borne  before  the  army  in  its  march. 

In  1307,  while  proceeding  towards  Scotland,  Edward  L  died  at 
Bnrgh-upon-Sands  in  Comberland. 

Froissaii  teDs  ns  that  Edward,  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  called 
the  Fiinoe  of  Wales  to  his  side,  and  made  him  promise  in  the  presence 
of  the  barons  to  have  his  body  boOed  in  a  large  <»ldron  until  the  flesh 
should  be  separsted  from  the  bones;  that  he  would  have  the  flesh  buried, 
and  the  bones  preserred,  and  that  every  time  the  Scots  rebelled  he 
would  summon  nis  people,  and  cany  against  them  the  bones  of  his 
&ther;  for  he  beliered  that  as  long  as  these  bones  should  be  borne 
against  the  Scots,  they  never  could  be  victorious. 

A  more  feazfiil  instance  of  implacable  revenge  is  not  recorded  in 
faistary. 

A  Pit  op  Angeb. 

At  the  union  of  Edward's  sixth  daughter  with  the  Count  of  Holland, 
something  occnred  to  rufile  the  King's  excitable  temper,  for  we  are  told 
that  heflung  the  bride's  coronet  into  the  fire.  The  cause  of  this  out- 
burst has  not  been  recorded,  nor  should  we  be  aware  of  the  circumstance, 
hut  that  the  wardrobe  book  of  Xing  'EdwBid  I.  tells  us  that  the  Keeper 
of  his  privy  purse  disbursed  monej[  to  make  good  a  large  ruby  and  an 
emeralo,  lost  out  of  the  coronet  which  the  King's  Grace  was  pleased  to 
throw  behind  the  fire. 

Edwabd  a  Lawgivzb. 

In  spite  of  his  wars,  and  his  frequent  absence  from  the  centre  of 
govnnment^  Edward  bears  the 
name  of  the  English  Justinian, 
for  the  improvements  which 
were  made  in  the  code  of  laws 
during  his  reisn.  He  limited 
the  power  of  the  courts  of  law, 
improved  the  administration  of 
jurace  bv  the  travelling  judges 
who  made  the  circuits  of  the 
realm,  and  on  one  occasion  in- 
dicted the  whxAc  of  them  for 
bribery.  Two  only  were  ac- 
quitted and  the  rest  severely 
punished. 

Traits  in  Edwjlbd's  Chabacteb. 

The  warlike  King  differed  widely  in  his  manners  from  the  two  Mon- 
archs  who  preceded  him.  He  was  temperate  in  his  habits,  and  unos- 
tentatious in  his  dress;  indeed  he  carried  this  latter  habit  to  such  an  ex- 
treme that  he  habited  himself  like  the  plainest  citizen.  On  one  occasion 
a  venerable  prelate  remonstrated  with  him  upon  his  unkingly  attire;  be 
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answered,  "  what  more  could  I  do,  fiatlier,  in  royal  robes  tlian  in  this  plain 
gabardine  P  " 

The  Gamb  op  Cnssa. 

It  is  certain  that  this  ^pune  was 
practised  here  at  this  penod,  as  a 
chess  board  and  men  made  of  jaspar 
and  crystal  were  presented  to  Eaward. 
A  story  is  tola  thus:— The  King 
was  one  day  playinj^  at  Chess,  in  one 
of  the  rooms  at  Wmdsor,  when,  with- 
out any  apparent  motive,  he  rose  and 
left  the  game.  Scarcely  had  he  done 
so,  when  a  huge  stone  fell  &om  the 
roof,  exactly  on  the  ?pot  where  a  minute 
before  he  had  been  sitting.  The  super- 
stition of  the  time  induced  the  King  to 
suppose  he  was  under  the  especial  pro- 
tection of  Heaven. 
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DlSCOYEBISS  OF  ROGER  BaCOK. 

The  eminent  man  whose  name  heads  this  paragn^h,  stands  forth  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  mediieval  times.  His  inven- 
tions, as  described  by  himself,  are  truly  wonderful ;  and,  perhaps,  but  for 
the  superstition  of  the  age,  which  taught  the  peodle  to  resard  every 
unusually  learned  man  as  having  dealings  with  the  Tower  of  Iivil,  we 
might  have  had  steamboats  and  locomotives  running  in  the  time  of 
Eaward  the  First.  To  refute  the  idea  of  his  being  a  magiciaii.  Friar 
Bacon  wrote  his  famous  epistle,  conceminjg  the  secret  operations  of 
art  and  nature,  and  the  aosurdity  of  magic.  "  I  will  now,"  he  sa^ 
"  mention  some  of  the  wonderful  works  of  art  and  nature,  in  which 
there  is  naught  of  magic,  and  which  magic  could  not  perform.  Instra- 
ments  may  be  made,  by  which  the  largest  ships,  with  only  one  man  guid- 
ing them,  wiU  be  earned  with  greater  velocity  than  if  they  were  full  of 
sauors;  chariots  may  be  constructed  that  will  move  with  incredible 
rapidity,  without  the  help  of  animals;  instruments  of  flying  may  be 
formecC  in  which  a  man  may  beat  the  air  with  artificial  wings,  after  the 
manner  of  birds ;  a  small  instrument  may  >>e  made  to  raise  and  depress 
the  greatest  weights;  machines  may  be  fabricated,  which  will  enable 
men  to  walk  at  the  bottom  of  seas  and  rivers,  without  danger."  Al- 
though Bemhard  Schwartz  promulgated  the  process  of  maJung  gan- 
powcter,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Roger  Bacon  discoveredtlie 
secret ;  for  he  says :  *'  Sounds  like  thunder,  and  corruscations,  may  be 
made  in  the  air.  For  a  little  matter,  properly  prepared,  about  the 
bigness  of  a  man's  thumb,  makes  a  terrible  noise,  and  produces  a  dread- 
ful corruscation ;  and  by  this  a  city  or  an  army  may  be  destroyed." 
Further  on,  in  the  same  treatise,  he  tells  us  how  to  make  this  composi- 
tion :  "  by  saltpetre  sulphur,  and  the  powder  of  wood-coaL" 
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ixJ>U8«b   XantodlMbdlftof  Vmnoe.  Suoeeeded hii tether  1807.  Died  1287. 
Buried  at  QloooHter  G^thednL 
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8UMKAXT. 

ScABCELT  one  of  our  English  Monarcbs  has  commenoed  his  leign 
under  such  aospicioas  circnmstanoes  as  he  who  was  now  called  upon  to 
nile  ^  nation.  With  the  pres- 
ti^  of  his  Cither's  glorious  eareer, 
with  a  conientea  and  thriTing 
peofJe,  and  with  an  army  under 
nu  command,  which,  when  led  bj 
his  predecessor,  had  always  march- 
ed to  rietoiT ;  there  would  seem 
little  else  for  a  Sovereign  to 
deare. 

Edward  had  promised  his  parent  never  to  inter  his  remains  until  he 
had  conquered  Scotland,  but  to  cany  the  corpse  at  the  head  of  the 
army  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  rebellious  land.  The 
hopes  of  his  followers  rose  high  in  anticipation  of  the  final  blow  they 
woe  about  to  strike  at  their  deadly  and  hereditary  enemies,  and  while 
the  younger  nobles  looked  forward  to  achieve  glory  in  the  campaign, 
the  elder  Darons  believed  that  an  end  would  be  put  to  the  mutual  and 
firatziddal  invasions. 

But  all  their  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 

The  youth  of  Edward  of  Caernarvon  had  oeen  spent  in  th^  sode^  of 
brflhant  but  dissolute  young  men,  the  most  notorious  of  whom  was  Piers 
Gaveston,  son  of  a  Gascon  ^ntleman,  and  who,  from  the  beauty  of  his 
person,  the  fascination  of  his  manners,  his  sharp  wit,  and  his  readiness 
at  all  times  to  pander  to  the  Prince's  worst  vices,  was  regarded  by 
young  Edward  as  his  best  and  dearest  firiend. 

The  old  King,  Edward  I.,  perceiving  how  injurious  such  com- 
panionahip  would  probably  prove  to  his  son,  shortl^  before  his  death. 
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banished  GaTeston  from  England,  and  exacted  a  promise  from  the 
Prince  never  to  recall  4iim.  But  scarcely  were  his  brave  father's  remains 
cold,  when,  disregarding  alike  his  oaths  and  his  promise,  Edward  U.  dis- 
banded the  arm  J,  buried  his  parent's  corpse  in  W  estminster  Abbey,  and 
recalled  his  exiled  friend. 

As  if  to  compensate  Gaveston  for  his  temporary  banishment,  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  the  treasure  raised  by  the  late  King  for 
the  prosecution  of  a  proposed  Holy  War,  was  lavished  upon  the 
favourite.  Day  by  day  Edward  gave  new  instances  of  his  infatuation, 
and  when,  three  months  later  he  went  to  France  to  espouse  his  wife 
Isabella,  passing  bv  all  the  grave  nobles  and  statesmen  of  the  day, 
Gaveston  was  named  "  Guardian  of  the  Kingdom. " 

For  a  period  of  nearly  twelvemonths  the  nobility  of  England  had 
endured  the  insolence  of  the  haughty  stranger,  and  when  they  could  no 
longer  submit  to  his  arrogance,  thev  attended  a  Parliament,  in  1308, 
when  thev  demanded,  amon^  other  reforms,  the  banishment  of  Gaveston. 

Edwara  consented,  but  mstead  of  carrying  out  literally  the  wish  of 
his  council  and  his  own  deliberate  promise,  he  further  temnted  the  anger 
of  his  people  by  naming  the  disgraced  favourite  Viceroy  ot  Irebmd,  and 
raised  admtional  scandal  by  accom|);mying  Gaveston  on  his  journey  as 
far  as  Bristol. 

The  separation  of  the  King  and  Gaveston  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance. 

The  Pope  was  called  upon  to  absolve  the  latter  from  his  oath,  and 
he  returned  once  more  to  England,  Edward  flying  to  Chester  to  meet 
him. 

Li  1311,  however,  the  barons  had  become  so  impatient,  and  demanded 
in  such  positive  language  that  the  hateful  Gaveston  should  for  ever  quit 
the  country,  that  Edward  once  more  listened  to  their  request,  and  the 
favourite  was  sent  to  Holland. 

But  Edward  pined  for  the  society  of  Gaveston,  and  it  was  soon 
known  that  the  exile  was  lurking  about  incognito  in  the  King's  Court  at 
York.  This  insult  to  the  universally  expressed  feeling  of  the  people 
could  not  be  endured.  The  barons  raised  an  armed  force,  while  to 
their  menaces  Edward  replied  bv  a  full  pardon  to  his  favourite.  The 
army  of  the  barons  now  mvestea  Scarborough  Castle,  which  was  ooca- 
pied  by  Gaveston,  and  Edward  used  every  effort  to  relieve  him ;  but  his 
people  were  so  gener&Uy  opposed  to  him  that,  finding  himself  unable  to 
raise  a  force  for  the  purpose,  he  reluctantly  abandoned  his  favourite  to 
his  enemies. 

Gaveston  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  in  1312 
was  executed  with  every  indignity  on  Blacklow  Hill  near  Warwick. 

The  confederated  lords  coi^scated  the  property  of  their  victim,  and 
the  catalogue  of  his  wealth  occupies  five  folio  pages  of  Hymen's  FG&de^^ 
many  of  the  crown  iewels  were  restored  to  the  royal  possession. 

ILobert  Bruce,  taking  advantage  of  the  unhappy  feuds  raging  between 
the  English  King  and  his  people,  entered  the  northern  counties,  and 
oanied  an  immense,  booty  into  Scotland.    This  insult  could  not  ho 
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pennitied  to  pass  ununnislied,  and  Edward  raised  an  annj,  with  wiiieh 
Le  in?aded  the  neighbonrmg  kingdom. 

In  1314  the  gn^  battle  ofBannockbom  was  fonght,  in  which  the 
Hn^lish  anny  was  utterly  destroyed,  all  its  treasure  and  ammonition 
faliuig  into  tne  hands  of  the  Scots. 

The  dismceM  termination  of  this  campaign  wonld  seem  to  haye 
giren  satisfaction  to  the  English  barons,  who  now  hoped  Edward  would 
peroeiye  that  his  true  strength  consisted  in  the  love  of  his  people. 

They  met  in  council,  and  the  brave  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  led  the 
fiiction  opposed  to  the  King,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

Peace  having  been  made  between  Enghmd  and  Scotland  by  the 
mediation  of  the  Pope,  Edward  shortlv  fell  into  the  same  dream  of 
hxnrious  idleness  from  which  he  had  been  momentarily  aroused  to 
imdertake  the  Scottish  campaign.  To  indulge  his  passion  for  ease,  he 
was  but  too  willing  to  entrust  his  interests  and  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  his  people  to  the  care  of  mercenary  favourites. 

It  was  in  1315  that  Hugh  de  Spenser  succeeded  Gaveston  in  the 
affection  of  Edward.  The  King's  mfatuation  for  this  new  favourite 
exceeded  all  bounds,  and  once  more  the  barons  interfered. 

Alter  five  years  of  iU-feeling  and  bitterness,  the  nobles  marched 
to  London,  and  demanded  the  exile  of  the  Spensers  (father  and 
son).  Edward  firmly  refused  compliance,  upon  which  Parliament 
assembled  and  impeached  the  favourites,  who  were  condemned  to 
banishment. 

In  1321,  as  the  Queen  was  travelh'ng,  she  demanded  to  rest  for 
the  night  at  the  castle  of  Lord  Badlesmere,  one  of  the  confederated 
barons.  Badlesmere  not  only  refused  the  required  hospitality,  but  some 
of  Isabella's  servants  were  killed.  For  a  moment  the  King  was  aroused 
from  his  fatal  indolence,  marched  a^nst  the  castle,  captured  it,  and 
executed  the  governor,  with  the  whole  of  his  garrison.  Tliis  prompt  act 
of  justice  was  generally  approved,  and  the  King,  taking  advantage  of  his 
transient  popuukrity,  recalled  the  hated  Spensers. 

In  1338,  the  barons  raised  another  army,  but  Edward  dispersed  them 
on  the  borders  of  Wales.  In  this  emergency  the  Earl  of  Lancaster 
applied  for  aid  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  raising  his  own  retainers, 
prepared  to  march  northwards.  Being  overtaken  at  Borton-on-Trent, 
ne  retreated  to  Bcroughbridge,  where,  after  a  fierce  skirmish,  he  was 
iakea  prisoner.  Sir  Andrew  Harcla  conveyed  the  Earl  to  Pomfret 
castle,  where,  after  a  hasty  trial,  this  favourite  of  the  English  people  was 
ignominiously  executed. 

Edward  now  directed  his  wrath  against  his  enemies  generally,  and, 
urged  on  by  the  Spensers,  shed  the  noblest  blood  of  England.  Twenty 
of  the  principal  barons  were  either  hanged  or  beheaded,  and  the  success 
90  overjoyed  the  King  and  his  faithless  ministers  that  they  proceeded  to 
farther  extravagances,  which  highly  excited  the  public  wratn. 

In  1334,  Phmp  of  France  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles, 
who  called  upon  Edward  of  England  to  do  homage  for  the  possessions 
held  under  the  French  crown,  but  this  step  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
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the  Spensen,  who  knew  that  their  master's  absence  would  be  the  signal 
for  their  own  destruction. 

After  considerable  delay  in  negociation,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Queen, 
Isabella,  should  proceed  to  the  Continent,  and  endeavour  to  brii^  her 
brother  to  some  compromise.  By  her  management  it  was  arranged  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  homage  should  be  accepted,  in  lieu  of  his  uither'Sy 
and  oonseauently  (he  young  Edward  joined  his  mother. 

At  the  Court  of  France,  and  banished  from  his  native  country,  resided 
Boger  Lord  Mortimer,  who  was  a  favourite  counsellor  of  Queen  Isabdla. 
It  would  appear  that  these  two  friends  entered  into  an  unnatural 
alliance,  the  object  of  which  was  to  dethrone  the  King;  the  existence 
of  the  conspiracy  was  first  suggested  to  Edward  by  the  refusal  of  his 
Consort  to  return  to  England,  or  to  allow  her  son  to  do  so. 

In  the  meantime  the  I^oe  of  Wales  was  betrothed  to  PhQippa^ 

daughter  of  the  Count  of  Hainault,  and  the  Queen  being  compelled  to 

leave  her  brother's  territories,  retired  to  Hainault,  from  wnenoe,  in  1326, 

she  sailed  to  invade  her  husband's  dominions. 

She  landed  in  Suffolk,  and  was  almost  immediately  joined  by  the  Earl 

of  Kent,  the  young  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  Bishops 

of  Hereford  and  Lincoln,  and  numerous  other 

disaffected  noblemen. 

Edward  endeavoured  to  raise  forces  to  repel  this 
unnatural  invasion,  but  finding  his  efforts  vain,  he 
retired  with  the  Spensers  to  the  strong  CasUe  of 
Bristol.  Isabella's  army  increased  rapidly,  and  at 
Wallingford  she  issued  a  proclamation,  asserting 
that  her  only  object  in  appeietfing  thus  in  arms,  was 
to  protect  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  rcdieve 
the  King  from  the  influence  or  baneful  favourites. 
^  Edwffd  and  jounf  Spenser  now  escaped  to 
Wales,  but  Bristol  bemg  captured  by  the  Queen's 
followers,  old  Spenser  was  taken  and  hanged. 
Very  shortly  the  hiding  place  of  Edward  was 
discovered,  and  he,  with  joxms  Spenser,  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
latter  was  hanged  at  Hereford,  while  the  unhappy  Monarch,  after 
being  forced  to  sign  his  abdication,  was  removed  to  Berkeley  Castle, 
where,  some  short  time  afterwards,  he  was  barbarouslv  murdered. 

During  the  re%n  of  Edward  II.  the  order  of  Knights  Templars  was 
abolisheJ  The  crusade  against  them  was  commenced  by  the  King  of 
Prance,  who  accused  them  of  the  most  grievous  crimes.  For  a  time, 
Edward  refused  to  credit  the  horrible  charges,  but  deeming  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  order  a  favourable  opportunity  for  replenishing  his  empty 
coffers,  he  banished  them  all  from  the  kingdom. 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  William  Tell,  the  brave 
deliverer  of  Switzerland,  lived  at  this  period.        ^  '^     -   ^ 


AS  ASCHBB. 


Story  op  Piebs  Gavestoh 
In  estimating  the  character  of  King  Edvard  the  Second,  we  may,  at 
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onee,  saj  that  weaknen  of  mmd  was  Iiis  greatest  crime.  Thia  induced 
Jiim  to  place  reUanoe  upon  the  judgment  of  persons,  who,  while  thej 
indulgea  him  in  the  gianfieation  of  ul  his  desires,  enriched  and  ennohled 
themselTes  at  the  expense  of  his  reputation,  until  at  length  thej 
canried  thdr  widLedness  to  such  ahcight  that  it  involved  them  and  their 
master  in  one  common  ruin. 

The  first  of  these  favourites  was  one  Piers  Gaveston,  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  Guienne,  with  whom  Edward  had  been  familiar  from  his 
childhood.  Gaveston  was  a  youth  of  dissipated  habits,  and  Edward  L 
fearine  the  effects  of  his  evil  counsel,  only  three  months  previous  to  his 
own  death,  banished  him  from  Court,  and  exacted  a  promise  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales  never  to  recall  the  exile. 

Scarce^  was  his  warlike  father  dead,  when  Edward  U.  recalled  his 
&vourite,  created  him  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  ^ve  him  a  grant  of  land. 

Not  content  with  breaking  his  oath  in  this  mstance,  the  recreant  King 
buried  his  father's  bones  at  Westminster,  contrary  to  his  express  injunc- 
tions, and  gave  the  money  destined  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Scotti^ 
war  to  Gaveston.  The  favourite  was  named  Lord  Chamberlain,  and 
when  Edward  was  about  to  embark  for  France  he  cheated  him  Beeent 
of  the  Kingdom.  On  his  return  to  England,  the  King  was  met  by  alfthe 
great  barons,  bat  neglecting  their  welcome,  he  rushed  into  the  arms  of 
nis  favourite,  and  caUed  him  his  brother.  These  instances  of  preference 
for  a  foreigner  caused  so  much  discontent,  that  the  barons  met  in  full 
Parliament,  and  demanded  the  instant  banishment  of  the  upstart.  So 
riolent  were  they  that  Edward  consented;  Gaveston  swore  never  to 
return,  and  the  Bishops  proceeded  to*  excommunicate  him  in  case  of  ' 
the  violation  of  his  oatL 

Edward  accompanied  his  disgraced  favourite  to  Bristol,  and  when  the 
barons  were  congratulating  themselves  and  the  nation  on  his  downfall, 
to  their  utter  surprise  and  indignation  they  learnt  that  the  King  had 
invested  him  with  the  government  of  Irelano,  where  Gaveston  displayed 
R^  magnificence  and  distinguished  himself  in  several  engagements 
with  the  natives.    With  all  his  faults  Gaveston  was  no  coward. 

Alter  some  time,  the  Pope  was  induced  to  absolve  Gaveston  from  his 
oath,  and  he  received  the  King's  permission  to  return.  Edward  flew  to 
Chester  to  welcome  hSn,  tmd  conducted  him  to  Stamford,  where  an 
assemblv  of  the  nobles  consented  that  the  favourite  should  reside  in 
En^and,  •*  provided  he  should  demean  himself  properly." 

No  sooner  was  this  act  of  grace  obtained,  than  the  lung  and  Gaveston 
became  more  than  ever  dissipated,  and  the  latter  imprudently  amused 
his  Sovereign  by  directing  his  witticisms  against  the  barons  who 
attended  the  Court.  Thus,  the  powerful  Ean  of  Lancaster,  he  nick- 
named "the  Stage-pkyer,"  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  he  called  "Joseph  the 
Jew,"  and  the  Eari  of  Warwick,  "the  Black  Dop  of  the  Wood." 

Again  was  Gaveston  induced  to  absent  himself  from  tne  Court,  and  to 
accept  the  Scottish  command,  where  he  displayed  usual  courage  and 
wisdom  in  action.  After  this  he  shut  himself  up  in  Bamborough  Castle, 
t>uDking  he  would  there  be  secure  firom  the  enmity  of  those  who  were 
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thirsting  for  his  blood.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  retirement  was  the 
boldness  of  Parliament,  which  demanded  several  measures  of  reform^  and 
the  irrevocable  banishment  of  the  royal  favourite. 

The  King  was  compelled  to  submit,  but  Gaveston,  after  a  short  stay  in 
Planders,  forfeited  every  claim  to  indulgence,  by  returning  to  England, 
when  he  was  immediately  reinstated  byms  infatuated  master  in  lul  his 
honours  and  possessions. 

The  barons  were  now  convinced  that  the  hour  of  action  could  no 
longer  be  delayed,  and  unfurling  the  banner  of  revolt,  they  marched  to 
the  north,  ana  at  Scarborough  possessed  themselves  of  the  person  of 
Gaveston.  He  was  seized  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  taken  to  his 
castle.  After  a  hasty  trial,  he  was  hurried  to  Blacklow  Hill,  and 
beheaded  in  the  presence  of  the  Earls  of  Lancaster,  Hereford,  and 
Surrey. 

Suppression  op  the  Knights  Templabs. — 1313. 

The  Knights  Templars  at  first  consisted  of  nine  brethren,  who,  in  1118, 
bound  themselves  to  live  in  and  about  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  In  the  course  of  a  century 
their  numbers  had  grown  enormously,  while  their  wealth  and  power 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  regarded  by  the 
monafchs  of  Christendom  with  considerable  jealousy.  Bein^  accused  of 
infamous  practices,  they  were  all  arrested  on  the  same  day,  and  an 
inquiry  into  their  cause  instituted,  which  resulted  in  the  Pope's  issuing 
a  buU  annjiUing  the  order.  Their  property  was  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Hospitallers,  but  we  fear  a  verv  small  portion  of  wealth  found  its  way 
into  the  coffers  of  that  charitable  order. 

Battle  op  Bannocebttkn. — 1814. 

Perhaps  the  engagement  most  disastrous  and  disgraceful  to  the 
arms  of  England  which  our  soldiers  have  ever  fought,  is  that  whose 
name  heads  this  paragraph. 

The  Scots,  taking  advantage  of  Edward's  pusillanimous  conduct,  and 
of  his  domestic  troubles,  gradually  regained  the  castlea  which  his  father 
had  conquered. 

Linlithgow  was  won  b^  the  artifice  of  one  Binnock,  who,  concealing 
himself  in  a  load  of  hay,  with  a  few  armed  men,  easily  mastered  the  guar^ 
and  admitted  his  confederates.  Perth  was  surprised  by  Bruce ;  who, 
at  night,  waded  through  a  ditch,  bearing  a  ladder  on  his  shoulders,  and 
was  the  second  man  to  mount  the  walls.  Roxbui^h  was  taken  by 
surprise,  while  its  garrison  were  abandoning  themselves  to  the  excesses 
of  tne  carnival.  Edinburgh  castle  was  captured  by  the  Earl  of  Moray, 
who,  with  thirty  gentlemen,  climbed  up  the  rock,  killed  the  governor, 
and  forced  the  defenders  to  surrender. 

The  governor  of  Stirling  being  hard  pressed,  agreed  to  capitulate 
unless  he  was  relieved  by  a  given  day. 

At  length  these  repeated  disasters  aroused  Edward  from  his  i^ihy^  ' 
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tnd  he  sammQiied  all  his  miHUrT  Tassalt  to  assemble  at  Berwick,  but 
the  ere  of  the  appomted  day  had  aimed  before  he  made  his  appearance 
in  the  Beighbourhood  of  Stirlinf^  and  his  deUy  had  enabled  £nice  to 
make  erery  prepandion  for  the  deciaire  conflict. 

The  Scottish  army  of  thirty  thousand  picked  men,  presented  a  bold  front 
to  the  English,  and  their  pGoition  was  oefended  by  a  number  of  deep  nits, 
whidi  Bruce  had  caiued  to  be  dng  in  the  ground  and  covered  nghtly 
with  sods  and  boughs  of  trees.   . 

At  daybreak,  an  Abbot  who  had  accompanied  Bruce,  harangued  the 
8oots  on  the  duty  of  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  their  countrr,  and  tben, 
harefooted,  and  holding  a  crwdfix  in  his  hand,  he  marched  oefore  them 
to  the  fidd  of  battle.  Then  chanting  a  prayer,  the  entire  Scottish 
anny  fidl  on  their  knees.  "They  Imeel,  exclaimed  some  of  the 
English,  "  They  ask  for  merey."  "  Do  not  deceive  yourselves,"  said  the 
Xmght  de  Umfraville,  "  they  beg  for  mercy,  but  it  is  from  Qod." 

iuter  a  severe  engagement  Mtween  the  in- 
fantry of  each  oonntrv,  the  Engliah  knights 
essayed  to  advance,  and  soon  became  entangled 
io  the  treacherous  pitfalls.  Edward,  seeing  that 
the  day  was  going  aeainst  him,  spurred  hisiiorse 
forward  to  join  in  tne  deadlv  struggle,  but  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  restrained  his  ardour. 

Giles  d'Argentyr,  who  had  been  charged 
with  the  defence  of  the  royal  person,  having 
seen  the  King  safe  from  danger,  bade  him  fare- 
well, and  like  the  Homan  of  old,  rode  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy.  Shouting  his  war-cry, 
he  rushed  where  tne  fray  was  thickest,  and 
met  the  death  he  sought.  ' 

Edward,  on  the  fatal  day  of  Bannockbum,  ^  Kxmmr 

not  only  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  but  lost  the 

privy  seal  and  military  treasure,  with  all  the  material  and  provisions  for 
his  army,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  escaped  being  made 
a  prisoner. 

Eeabjul  Eamine. — 1318. 

Scarcely  bad  the  nation  recovered  from  the  terrible  shock  of  Bannock- 
bum than  it  was  attacked  by  both  pestilence  and  famine.  The  harvests 
failed,  and  a  murrain  broke  out  among  the  cattle.  The  King  and  his 
fBimily  found  difficulty  in  procuring  bread  for  the  royal  table,  "fcorn  rose 
to  ten  times  its  value,  and  the  people  were  compelled  to  subsist  on 
roots,  horses,  doss,  and  most  loatnsome  animals.  It  is  recorded  that 
they  eat  the  dead  bodies  of  their  companions.  Every  county  was  over- 
run by  robbers,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  one  scene  of  anarchy  and 
bloodsned. 

A  Scottish  Forat. 

In  the  year  1319,  the  Queen  was  lodging  at  Brotherton  castle,  when 
the  Earl  of  Douglas  conceived  the  bold  id^  of  making  her  and  her  ybathful 
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family  prisoners.  He  advanced  witL  great  secresy,  aooompanied  hj  ten 
thonsEmd  men,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Queen's  residence,  when  one  of 
the  scouts  was  taken,  and  on  being  brought  to  the 
torture,  gave  full  particulars  of  the  intended  raid. 
The  men  of  York  turned  out  just  in  time  to  cany 
the  Oueen  to  their  city,  from  whence  she  pro- 
ceedea  to  Nottingham,  thus  escaping,  bv  a  few 
hours,  from  the  serious  danger  that  menacea  her. 

How  TO  Settle  l  Disputed  Right  op  Wat. 

A  cjuarrel  had  arisen  between  the  Abbot  and 
the  citizens  of  Peterborough,  as  to  who  should 
repair  a  bridge  which  led  into  the  city.  This  com- 
ing to  the  ears  of  Edward,  he  sent  word  to  the 
Abbot,  that  he  and  his  Queen  would  pay  him  a  visit ; 
of  course,  the  bridge  must  be  mended,  and  his 
cROis-Bow  MA».  i^^^gj^  without  being  aware  of  the  ruse  that  had 
been  practised,  took  immediate  steps  for  its  restoration. 

The  people  of  the  town  expressed  their  gratitude  by  presenting  the 
Queen  witn  twenty  pounds. 

The  King's  Second  Batch  op  Favousites. 

Hugh  de  Spenser  had  been  introduced  to  the  King  by  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  and  his  talents  enabled  him  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his 
master,  so  that  the  barons  grew  as  jealous  of  him  and  his  father,  who 
shared  his  good  fortune,  as  they  had  formerly  been  of  Gaveston,  and  a 
secret  conspiracy  was  formed  for  the  ruin  of  the  new  favourite. 

Lancaster,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  confederates,  marched 
to  Westminster,  and  appearing  in  the  Hall  of  William  Ilufus,  supported 
by  a  band  of  armed  men,  proceeded  to  read  articles  of  accusation  against 
the  two  De  Spensers,  which  resulted  in  a  sentence  of  banishment.  To 
this  the  King  reluctantly  consented.  Their  subsequent  return  to 
£ngWd  led  to  the  war  between  Edward  and  the  barons,  which  was 
ended  by  his  dethronement  and  murder. 

The  Civil  War  and  Captube  op  the  King.    , 

Isabella,  Oueen  of  Edward  the  Second,  finding  herself  neglected  by  her 
weak-minded  husband,  formed  an  attachment  for  Mortimer,  Eiurl  of 
March.  With  him  and  her  eldest  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  she  fled  to 
the  continent,  and  there  formed  an  alliance  with  John,  Count  of  Hainault, 
who,  with  a  force  of  armed  retainers,  accompanied  the  Queen  to 
England^  On  landmg,  she  proclaimed  her  intention  of  relieving  the 
King  from  the  cares  of  government,  as  he  had  proved  so  totally  uimt  to 
occupy  the  throne,  and  ner  promises  of  reform  were  so  fair,  that  she 
soon  u>und  herself  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  siege  of  the  strong 
castle  of  Bristol,  where  Edward  and  the  De  Spensers  had  retired  fbr 
safety. 
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The  dij  hATing  been  captured  br  the  Qoeen's  forces,  old  Sir  Hugh  de 
Spencer  ud  his  aeoond  sop,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  were  brought  before 
her  majesty,  who  told  them  she  would  see 
that  law  and  justice  were  executed  upon 
them  according  to  their  deeds.  Sir  Hugh  re- 
plied, "  Oh,  nndam,  God  grant  us  an  upright 
judge,  and  a  Just  sentence ;  and  that  if  we 
cannot  find  it  in  this  world  we  may  in 
another."  He  was  condemned  to  suffer  a 
Tile  death,  and  although  ninety  years  of  age, 
was  hurried  from  the  Queen's  presence,  imd 
hanged  in  sight  of  his  son,  wno,  with  the 
King,  now  occupied  the  castle.  On  seeing 
this,  the  unhappj  Edward,  with  the  young  ^ 

De  Spenser,  enaeavoured  to  escape  to  Wales       swobd  ahd^ucelbb 
in  an  open  boat,  but  being  tossed  about,  the?  oontbbt. 

were  obserrei  by  Sir  Hugh  Beaumont,  who  rowed  out  with  a  strong 
force  in  his  barge  and  took  the  fugitives  prisoners.  The  Sang  was  sent 
to  KenHworth  castle,  and  kept  in  close  confinement. 

Justice  to  Db  Spensbs. 

This  nnfortonate  young  man  was  tied  to  the  back  of  a  wretched  hack, 
clothed  in  a  eannent  emblazoned  with  his  coat  of  arms.  He  was  led  in 
the  suite  of  the  Queen,  and  when  nearing  a  city  or  town,  his  arriyal  was 
announced  with  cymbals  and  trumuets,  by  way  of  mockery.  Haying 
reached  Hereford,  the  strength  of  tne  prisoner  was  found  to  be  failing, 
and  lest  he  should  die  before  he  could  arriye  in  London,  it  was  decided 
to  bring  him  at  once  to  trial  His  condemnation  followed,  as  a  matter 
of  coarse,  his  execution  was  effected  with  unparalleled  atrocity,  and 
his  quarters  were  forwarded  to  the  four  principal  towns  for  public 
exhibition. 

Abdication  o7  thb  Eiko. 

Commissioners  were  named  to  proceed  to  Kenil worth  to  receive  the 
abdication  of  King  Edward  the  Second  in  favour  of  his  son.  Coming 
forth  horn  his  chamber,  habited  in  deep  mourning,  the  King's  strength 
failed,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon.  He  had  scarcely  re- 
covered when  the  conmiissioners  pressed  for  a  reply ;  he  said  "  1  am 
aware,  for  my  sins  I  tun  thus  punished,  and  therefore  I  beseech  you 
to  pi^  me  in  my  adversity ;  mucn  as  I  grieve  for  having  incurred  the 
hatrea  of  my  people,  I  am  glad  my  eldest  son  Edward  is  so  gracious  in 
thdr  sight,  and  i  thank  them  for  choosing  him  to  be  their  Kmg." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Edward  II.  committed  any  actually  criminal 
deeds,  but  that  his  levity  of  conduct  gained  him  the  contempt  rather 
than  the  hatred  of  men.  Thus,  when  they  wished  to  accuse  him,  the 
ridiculons  charges  brought  against  him  were,  that  he  had  made  up  a 
Thames  party  in  a  returned  faggot  boat,  that  he  bought  cabbages  of 
the  gardeners,  that  he  paid  a  man  for  dancing  on  the  table  to  make  him 
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laugh,  and  lastly,  tliat  lie  was  addicted  to  chack-fiartliing,  or  tossing  up 
heads  and  tails.  These  follies,  we  see,  then,  are  not  original  in  naif* 
grown  youths  of  the  present  day. 

MUBDEB  OF  THB  ElKG. 

While  Edward  was  aliye.  Queen  Isabella  and  her  faronrite,  Mortimer, 
were  ill  at  ease,  and  with  a  view  to  his  destruction  they  committed  him 
to  the  custody  of  Sir  John  Maltravers  and  Sir  Thomas  Goumay,  by 
whom  he  was  finally  conveyed  to  Berkeley  Castle.  On  the  way  thither, 
his  barbarous  tormentors  would  not  allow  him  to  sleep ;  they  crowned 
him  with  bay,  and  clad  him  in  the  thimiest  ^;arments,  although  it  was  the 
month  of  April.  He  yery  much  prized  his  thick  flowing  oeard;  this 
they  compelled  him  to  shave,  and  brought  him  some  cold  muddy  water 
for  the  purpose,  taken  from  a  ditch  in  a  rusty  helmet,  upon  which  his 
tears  flowed  freely,  and  he  said,  "  You  see,  in  spite  of  you,  I  shall  be 
shaved  with  warm  water." 

finding  they  could  not  break  his  heart  by  their  unmanly  treatment, 
they  found  some  quicker  mode  of  putting  him  to  death.  Although  no 
outward  signs  of  violence  were  traceable,  his  distorted  countenance 
told  of  the  suffering  he  had  endured,  and  his  cries  are  said  to  have  been 
heard  at  a  considerable  distance*.  "Many  a  one  awoke  and  prayed 
to  God  for  the  harmless  soul  wliich  that  night  was  departing  in 
torture." 

Scene  at  his  Fukeral. 

So  powerful  had  the  Queen  and  Mortimer  become,  that  no  man  dared 
inter  the  royal  remains,  until  the  Abbot  of  Gloucester  entered  Berkeley 
Castle  with  his  uplifted  crosier,  and  throwing  a  pall,  emblazoned  with 
the  arms  of  the  Church,  over  the  corpse,  bade  the  people,  "  In  the  i 


of  God  and  Saint  Peter,  take  up  their  dead  lord  and  bear  him  to  his 
burial,  in  that  Church  to  which  he  halh  given  so  many  precious  gifts.'* 

The  courageous  Prehite  then  commenced  chanting  the  service  for  the 
dead,  which  he  continued  until  he  reached  Gloucester  Cathedral,  where 
the  body  of  King  Edward  found  a  last  resting-place. 

The  Abbot  gave  out  that  miracles  were  wrought  at  the  tomb,  and 
pilgrims  crow£d  from  all  parts  to  offer  up  gifts  and  prayers,  so  that 
not  only  was  a  reaction  created  in  favour  of  toe  dead  King,  but  the 
ecclesiastical  foundation  of  Gloucester  reaped  a  rich  harvest. 

A  FOF  OF  THE  FoUBTEENTn  CeKTUBT. 

Camden  thus  describes  a  beau  of  this  period : — he  wore  long-pointed 
shoes,  fastened  to  his  knees  by  gold  and  silver  chains ;  hose,  of  one 
colour  on  one  leg,  and  of  another  on  the  other ;  short  breeches,  which 
did  not  reach  to  tb6  knee ;  a  coat,  one  half  white,  and  the  other  pact 
blue  or  black ;  a  lonj[^  beard ;  a  silk  hood  buttoned  under  his  chin,  em- 
broidered with,  quaint  figures  of  animals,  sad  ogMifnented  with  g6id» 
filver,  and  precious  stones.  r    ^  \     / 

\  //  »  "^ 
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\     Bob  of  Edward  IT.  and  Qaeen  Isabella.    Succeeded  his  father  in  1S27.    Marri  d 
\  Pfafli]>pa  of  Hainaoit.    Died  1377.    Born  at  Windsor.  Buried  at  Westminster. 

A  y  ^ 
1   aTt^'  Summaky. 

V  While  relating  the  glorioas  deeds  of  this  martial  age,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  causes  which  rendered  the  reign  of  iklward  III.  a 
tnminff  point  in 
English  history, 
initiated  those 
lon|^  and  devas- 
tatmg  wars  which 
80  materially  al- 
tered the  face  of 
events,  and  made 
of  our  land,  for 
nearly  a  centiiry, 
one  Tast  chamel 
house. 

Queen  Isabel  and  her  favourite,  Mortimer,  believing  they  were  now 
secure,  threw  off  the  mask  of  patriotism  which  they  had  assumed  to 
deceive  the  people  and  enlist  their  sympathies,  and  seemed  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  tbat  exalted  position  to  which  the  minority  of  the  new 
Kinff  and  the  distracted  state  of  the  co»intry  had  elevated  them. 

No  sooner  had  Edward  the  Third  been  crowned  King  of  England,  on 
the  1st  of  February,  1327,  than  the  Parliament  which  had  deposed  his 
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supply  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  Queen,  and  an  annual  income  of 
the  same  amount.  Queen  Isabel,  not  content  with  this  enormous  revenue, 
oonfiacated  the  estates  and  treasures  of  the  Spensers  and  others  who  were 
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obnoxioTis  to  her  sway,  and  wliom  an  obsequious  Parliament  placed 
within  lier  cruel  power. 

The  Queen  ana  Mortimer  soon  rendered  themselves  as  much  detested 
as  the  late  unfortunate  and  misguided  Monarch  had  been,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  their  fall  would  have  been  hastened,  had  not  the  i^proach 
of  a  great  war  engaged  the  thoughts  and  energies  of  the  people. 

The  Scots,  under  their  aged  Xing,  Hobert  Bruce,  regarding  onlj  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  little  reckomng  on  the 
rising  heroism  of  the  new  Monarch,  deemed  this  a  favourable  time  to 
make  forays  and  incursions  into  England,  which  soon  assumed  the  pro- 
portions of  actual  invasion,  for  the  Scottish  King  assembled  an  armj 
with  that  view. 

Edward,  the  King,  now  first  disolayed  that  martial  ardour  which  in 
future  years  carried  him  successfully  through  so  many  well  fonghten 
fields.  Although  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  collected  a  force  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  and  marched  northwards.  At  York  a  quarrel  ocounixi^ 
between  the  native  and  foreign  troops,  the  invasion  of  Scotland  was 
delayed;  and  it  was  not  untU  many  lives  had  been  sacrificed,  that 
Edward  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  malcontents,  and  resumed  his  march 
to  Durham.  Here  the  English  host  came  upon  traces  of  the  Scota» 
who  left  behind  them  a  dreary  tale  of  wasted  corn-fields,  smoking 
villages,  and  ruined  homesteaos.  As  Edward  advanced,  the  enemy 
retreated  before  him,  leaving  not  so  much  as  a  blade  of  grass  towards 
the  sustenance  of  the  English  troops. 

After  a  daring  but  unsuccessful  attempt,  by  the  Soots,  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  person  of  young  Edward,  taking  advantage  of  the  darkness, 
they  retreated  in  silence;  and  the  next  rooming  when  the  English  armj 
arose,  eager  for  the  fray,  they  awoke  only  to  mid  all  their  cherished  ex- 
pectations vanished.  Edward  was  so  mortified  at  this  result  of  his 
labours  and  calculations,  that  he  returned  to  York,  and  there  disbanded 
his  forces. 

Although  foiled  in  this  attempt  to  subjugate  Scotland,  Edward  stiU 
resolved  on  taking  a  terrible  vengeance,  and  would  doubtless  have  oon- 
tmued  the  war,  but  that  it  suited  the  purpose  of  the  Queen  and  Morti- 
mer to  conclude  a  peace,  and  they  had  sufficient  infiuence  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  English  Parliament  to  a  treaty,  which,  while  giving  ^reat 
advantage  to  Bruce,-  cost  him  only  thirty  tliousand  marks,  a  sum  said  to 
have  been  shared  by  the  Queen  and  the  favourite. 

In  1328,  and  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  Edward  contracted 
a  marriage  with  the  heroic  Phibppa,  daughter  of  the  Count  of 
Hainault. 

Now  that  the  nation  was  at  peace,  people  turned  their  thou^ts  to 
domestic  affairs,  and  the  hatred  borne  by  the  chief  nobility  to  the  King^s 
mother,  and  to  him  who  swayed  her  councils,  and  had  assumed  such  a 
powerful  position,  broke  out  into  open  murmurs. 

Begardless  of  the  gathering  storm,  and  as  if  still  further  to  insult  the 
wearers  of  honourable  names,  Mortimer  was  created  Earl  of  March* 
His  insolence  increased  in  proportion  to  his  success.    Several  Parlia- 
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menu  were  called^  which  the  nobilitjr  lefiued  to  attend ;  and  they  in 
secret  entered  into  a  confederacy  to  impeach  the  new  made  Earl  for 
sereral  high  Crimea  and  misdemeanors. 

The  standard  of  insonection  was  raised,  but  the  most  influential  barons 
hesitated  to  dare  the  horrors  of  a  dvil  war,  and  agreed  to  refer  their 
grieTanoea  to  a  Parliament. 

In  the  meantime  Mortimer  was  not  inactire,  and  directed  his  ren^ 
geanoe  first  against  the  Earl  of  Kent,  a  nobleman  as  much  beloved  bj 
all  food  men,  as  he  was  feared  bj  all  bad  ones.  The  Earl  fell  into  an 
artful  anare,  and  entered  into  a  treasonable  correspondence,  which 
Mortimer  laid  before  Parliament,  by  whom  the  Earl  was  tried  for  high 
Reason,  condemned,  and  executed. 

Soon  after  this  erent,  which  called  forth  the  bitter  lamentations  of 
afl  classes,  Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  bom. 

The  King  was  approaching  eighteen,  and  he  examined  into  the  state 
of  his  country,  with  the  riew  of  assuming  the  reins  of  goremment. 

He  ererywhere  found  his  people  discontented,  heayily  taxed,  and 
groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  his  mother's  rule,  and  he  determined  to 
proceed  to  extremities  against  both  her  and  Mortimer. 

His  plans  were  successful;  Mortimer  was  taken  and  executed; 
while  the  Qneen,  deprived  of  her  enormous  revenues,  was  compelled  to 
keep  her  house  at  Castle  Bisings  on  a  pension  of  three  thousand  marks 
per  annum. 

Edward  commenced  his  role  by  instituting  new  laws ;  he  was  oarefdl 
to  have  justice  lawfully  and  impartially  admmistered ;  and  happy  would 
it  have  oeen  for  his  country  and  for  nis  own  peace  of  mind,  if  be  had 
turned  hia  wonderful  energies  to  the  completion  of  those  reforms  with 
which  he  inaugurated  his  rale. 

Bobert  Bruce,  Lord  Douglas,  and  the  Earl  of  Moray,  who  were  each 
claimants  for  the  ^rone  of  Scotland,  dying  about  the  same  period,  the 
sceptre  passed  into  the  hands  of  David  Bruoe,  who  was  in  every  respect 
inferior  to  his  heroic  father.  Edward  of  England  was  just  now  eager 
for  war,  and  taking  advantage  of  an  alleged  breach  of  the  treaty, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Edward  Baliol;  incited  thereto  probably  by  the 
complajnts  of  many  English  noblemen,  who  asserted  that  they  were 
unable  to  procure  possession  of  estates  they  held  in  Scotland,  which 
had  been  confirmed  to  them  on  the  ratification  of  peace. 

The  King  of  England  lost  no  time  in  coUecting  a  small  but  well 
appointed  army,  and  embarking  at  Bavenspurg  landed  at  Kinghom, 
where  Lc  dispersed  a  hastily  coUected  body  of  troops  who  attempted  to 
leaiflt  his  invasion. 

W^ithout  loss  of  time  the  younff  but  ardent  Monareh  advanced  into 
the  enemy's  country,  and  attacked  the  camp  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  which 
oonnsted  of  forty  tnousand  troops,  killing  all  the  chiefs  and  an  immense 
number  of  private  men. 

Paralysed  by  this  defeat,  no  further  attempt  was  at  that  time  made 
to  thwart  the  ambitious  designs  of  Baliol,  who  was  soon  afterwards 
crowned  King  of  Scotland,  at  Sxme ;  but  this  luxurious  and  abandoned 
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ruler,  contented  with  the  sucoess  achiered  for  him,  neglected  the  most 
ordixiaiT  precautions  for  his  safety,  and  having  disbanded  hb  army,  was 
suddenly  attacked  in  his  palace,  by  Bruoe's  generals,  and  scarcely 
escaped  with  his  life. 

Edward,  enraged  at  what  he  considered  the  perfidy  of  a  conqaered 
people,  advanced  with  an  immense  army  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Berwick ;  and  the  Scotch,  aft«r  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  draw  him 
away  from  this  important  fortress,  by  making  an  incursion  into  EngUuid, 
aodaenly  faced  about,  and  under  their  B^gent  resolved  to  hazanl  aU 
npon  the  issue  of  a  great  battle. 

The  action  was  fought  on  the  slopes  of  Halidon  Hill,  about  one  mile 
north-west  from  the  beleaguered  city.  The  shock  of  arms  was  terrible  ; 
in  the  first  onslaught  the  Regent  of  Scotland  was  slain,  a  misfortune 
which  threw  the  Scots  into  hopeless  confusion,  while  their  antagonists 
were  still  in  all  their  strength  and  vigour.  The  enemy,  who  so  shortlj 
before  had  rushed  like  a  woirlwind  up  Halidon  Hill,  now  turned  and 
fled,  when  Edward,  with  his  splendia  cavabry,  came  into  action,  and 
totidly  defeated  them,  with  dreadful  carnage.  In  very  few  battles  has 
there  been  such  a  loss  of  human  life ;  for  although  the  English  scarcely 
lost  a  man,  the  flower  of  Scottish  chivalry  lay  stretched  for  miles  arounSl 
that  fatal  field. 

Thus  bad  victory  sat  on  the  helm  of  Edward,  and  he,  justly  deeming  this 
a  final  blow,  left  a  considerable  army  under  the  command  of  Baliol,  and 
returned  to  England.  In  consideration  of  the  sacrifices  he  had  made, 
Baliol  ceded  a  kr^e  part  of  his  territory  to  the  English  Monarch,  and 
although  maintaining  a  nominal  independence,  Scotland  became  virtually 
an  English  possession. 

We  should  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  minute  in  detailing  this  war, 
had  it  not  led  to  another  great  and  long  protracted  struggle,  which, 
however  glorious  in  our  annals  for  the  deeds  of  daring  performed, 
drained  this  country,  for  a  oonsiderable  period,  both  of  men  and 
.  treasure.  The  King  of  Erance,  Philip  of  Valois,  claimed  his  right  to 
sit  on  the  Gallic  throne,  under  what  is  known  in  history  as  the 
Salique  law,  which  provided  that  no  female  should  reign  in  Salique 
land. 

Now,  had  it  not  been  for  this  law,  the  mother  of  Edward  HE.  would 
have  been  entitled  to  wear  the  French  crown,  and  the  English  King 
asserted  that,  although  the  Salique  provisions  interdicted  a  female,  they 
<^d  not  preclude  her  niale  descendant  from  the  enjoyment  of  Soverei^ 
rights.  But  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  ambitious  daun 
would  not  have  been  put  forward,  had  not  King  Philip  lent  his  powerful 
assistance  to  David  Bruoo  in  his  attempts  to  recover  the  Scottish 
throne. 

This  latter  circumstance  embittered  the  quarrel  relative  to  the  reading 
of  the  Salique  law,  and  both  parties  prepared  to  submit  their  claims  to 
tha  arbitrement  of  the  sword. 

Edward  formed  alliances  with  foreign  Princes,  who,  caring  not  which 
party  is  ultimately  saccessful,  alone  regard  their  present  profits,  and 
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after  he  had  raised  prodigious  sums  of  money  by  heavy  taxation,  by 
enormous  loans,  and  even  bv  pawning  bis  crown  for  fifty  tboosand  florins, 
he  landed  in  Holland,  only  to  find  the  allies  whom  he  had  made  such 
sacrifices  to  purchase,  weak  and  lukewarm  in  his  cause ;  and  it  was  not 
until  he  had  pledged  his  Queen's  jeweb,  that  he  was  enabled  to  take  the 
field  with  forty-seven  thousand  men. 

Even  then  the  French  King  could  not  be  brought  to  an  engagement, 
but  hung  abont  on  the  fianks  of  the  invading  army  until  the  English 
treasure  was  exhausted,  and  the  allied  Princes  fell  away  from  the  cause 
theykad  espoused. 

But  Edward,  nothing  daunted,  returned  to'  his  kingdom,  and  being 
furnished  with  supplies  of  men  and  money,  emoarked  for  the 
Continent.  He  had  heard  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  French  fleet 
lying  in  the  vicinity  of  Sluys  to  intercept  him,  and  he  at  once  deter- 
mine to  fight  a  naval  battle. 

Having  collected  two  hundred  and  sixty  ships,  he  started  from.  Orwell ; 
and  about  ten  in  the  morning  of  Midsummer- 
day,  1340,  came  in  sight  of  tne  enemy.  He  at 
once  attacked  them,  and  in  a  brief  period  the 
French  fleet  was  either  totally  annihilated  or 
captured.  Thirty  thousand  Gauls  were  slain, 
and  the  King  of  England  sailed  into  the  har- 
bour of  SlvLjb  with  two  hundred  French  prises. 

Soch  a  victory  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
advantageous;    the  news  spread  through  the   ^ 
length  and  breadth  of  Ensland.    Parliament  met  fv^^ 
andvoted  large  supplies  of  money,  and  thousands         ""^ 
floeked  to  the  victorious  standard  of  the  King.  bhip. 

By  the  ninth  of  July,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
men,  Edward  undertook  the  siege  of  Toumay,  the  strongest  of  French 
fortresses ;  but  finding  all  his  attempts  to  breach  the  waUs  of  no  avail, 
he  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade;  this  was  a  long  and  arduous 
undertaking,  and  sickness  creeping  into  the  camp,  Edward,  to  his 
great  mortification,  was  compelled  to  enter  into  a  disadvantageous 
truce. 

Convinced  at  length  that  his  hope  of  conquering  France  by  the  aid  of 
mercenarj^  troops  was  an  illusion,  he  employee  his  time  and  his 
energies  m  constituting  a  native  British  army,  of  men  having  the  same 
sympathies,  and  whose  interests  were  inseparably  bound  up  with 
tnose  of  their  leader. 

While  making  these  martial  preparations,  Edward  did  not  neglect  the 
domestic  government  of  his  kingdom ;  and  as  we  have  seen  him  turn  his 
attention  to  the  destruction  of  the  robbers  who  infested  the  country,  and 
the  proper  administration  of  justice,  so  now  we  find  him  making 
arrangements  to  develop  that  growing  commercial  spirit  which  has 
raised  England  to  the  foremost  place  among  nations. 

As  an  example  of  the  unsatistaotorv  state  of  the  coinage,  it  will  suffice 
to  mention  that  a  quarter  of  wheat,  whidi  cost  twenty  shillings  at  North- 
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ampton,  sold  for  six  and  eightpenoe  at  Dunstable.  Tliis  not  only 
indooes  ns  to  sinppose  that  the  relative  yalne  of  money  differed  in  parts 
of  the  ooontry  not  rery  remote  &om  each  other,  but  there  were  none  of 
those  laws  in  existence  which  have  since  reduced  commercial  relations 
under  an  uniform  management,  and  also,  that  the  oommunication  of  one 
place  .with  another  was  yery  limited. 

In  order  to  encourage  important  meetings  of  traders  and  merchants, 
and  thus  to  produce  imiformity  in  commercial  intercourse,  laige  fairs 
were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  King  made  laws,  hj 
which  business  was  to  be  su^ended  in  the  neighbouring  market  towns, 
during  their  continuance.'  These  fairs  were  the  marts  to  which  foreign- 
ers brought  their  wares,  not  alone  such  as  the  luxuries  of  people 
demanded,  but  all  kinds  of  provision,  meroery,  horses,  and  even  men 
and  women,  for  up  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  our  fellow 
creatures  were  sold  in  the  public  English  market-plaoes. 

Several  laws  were  made  with  the  view  of  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce ;  but  they  only  indicate  the  ignonmce  which  prevailed 
as  to  the  true  ends  to  be  sought  for,  and  the  faCe  principles  adopted  for 
tiieir  attainment. 

In  the  reign  of  this  Monarch  the  Newcastle  men  having  purchased 
the  Moor  of  the  crown,  raised  coal  and  brought  it  to  London;  we 
find  them  in  this  early  period  owning  a  ship  of  two  hundred  tons,  and 
worth  one  thousand  pounds  of  our  present  money. 

•Edward  coined  groats  and  half-groats ;  but  his  greatest  innovation  was 
the  introduction  (u  gold  pieces,  which,  under  the  name  of  florins,  half, 
and  quarter  florins,  were  worth  respectively,  six  shillings,  three  shillings, 
and  one  shilling  and  sixpence.  In  order  to  remedy  a  defect  in  his  first 
issue,  the  Kine  caused  nobles,  half-nobles,  and  farthing-nobles  to  be  struck. 
valued  at  six  snillings  and  eightoence,  three  shillings  and  fourpence,  and 
one  shilling  and  eigntpence.  The  noble  was  a  yery  handsome  coin,  and 
was  issued  to  commemorate  the  great  naval  victory  of  Sluys^  in  1340. 
The  Sang  is  represented  upon  it,  standing  in  a  ship,  complet^y  anned, 
with  a  n&ed  sword  in  his  nght  hand. 

While  Edward  was  occupied  in  carrying  out  these  wise  reforms,  a 
circumstance  occurred  whicli  hastened  the  blow  he  was  preparing  to 
strike  in  France. 

Arthur  II,  Duke  of  Brittany,  had  three  sons,  John^  Guy,  and 
Peter;  and  by  a  second  wife,  one  son,  John  de  Montfort.  At  his 
decease  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  John.  Guy  died  leaving 
one  daughter;  and  Peter  did  not  live  to  man's  estate.  The  daughter 
of  Guy  espoused  Charles  de  Blois,  nephew  to  the  King  of  Prance, 
and  was  formally  acknowledged  by  the  States  of  Brittany,  as  successor 
to  Duke  John. 

During  the  lifetime  of  the  reigmng  Pnnce  no  rival  claim  was  asserted, 
but  no  sooner  did  the.  Duke's  demise  occur,  than  Charles  de  Blois  under- 
took a  ioum^  to  Paris,  to  do  homage  and  receive  investiture  at  the 
hands  of  the  King  of  Prance.  Upon  this  John  De  Montfort  raised  an 
army,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  seizing  the  ducal  comet. 
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Now  Montfort  well  knew  tliat  he  oonld  not  maiTitain  the  war  against 
De  Bkns,  aided  as  the  latter  Prince  would  be  with  the  whole  power  of 
Fnnoe,  and  he  naturaUy  tnrced  his  hopes  in  the  direction  of  England. 
He,  therefore,  proceeded  to  that  conrt,  and  Edward,  at  once  appreciating 
the  advantase  which  woold  accrue  to  himself  from  securiiig  a  point 
^ofpmi  in  the  midst  of  the  French  territory,  readily  consented  to  assist 
him  with  all  the  means  at  his  disposal. 

Montfort  was  soon  after  taken  captive  at  Nantes,  and  there  it  was 
thought  the  matter  wonld  end;  bat  his  heroic  wife  continued  the  war. 
She  took  up  her  head-quarters  at  Hennebon,  where  she  anxiously  awaited 
the  promiMd  English  succours,  which  at  length  arrived  under  the  com«i 
mana  of  Sir  Walter  Manny. 

After  the  relief  of  Hennebon,  the  war  was  carried  on  in  a  desultory 
manner  for  some  years,  at  times  the  English  being  victorious,  and  at 
othars  the  French  gettii^  the  upper  hand,  until  July  1346,  when  Edward 
collected  and  organised  an  EngUsh  army  of  four  thousand  men-at- 
arms,  ten  thousand  archers,  and  eighteen  thousand  foot;  and,  accom- 
panied bv  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  formally  invaded  the  coasts  of 
Normanay. 

The  lainding  was  unopnosed,  and  for  several  weeks  the  troops 
phmdered  the  country,  ana  collected  a  vast  booty,  wbicli,  for  sake  of 
security  was  placed  on  board  ship,  and  sent  to  England.  But  the 
King  of  France  becoming  awakened  to  the  peril  of  his  position, 
summoned  all  his  military  vassals  to  meet  him  at  St.  Denis,  marched 
with  such  troops  as  were  ready  to  his  hand,  and  threw  himself  into 
Rouen,  the  capital  of  Normandy.  Edward  appeared  opposite  the  city,  but 
not  wishinig  to  pass  the  Seine  m  the  face  of  so  formidable  an  opposi- 
tion, marched  along  the  bank,  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Paris. 

At  length  he  crossed  at  the  bridge  of  Passy,  directing  his  course  to- 
wards Flanders,  and  in  his  way  defeated  the  militia  of  Amiens,  with  a 
party  of  Bohemians,  and  burnt  the  suburbs  of  Beauvais. 

Edward  had  now  arrived  at  the  river  Somme,  where  he  found  himself 
in  dangerous  proximitv  to  an  army  under  Gondemar  de  Faye,  while  the 
French  King  pursued  him  closely  with  one  hundred  thousand  men.  On 
the  24th  of  Aagust,  1346,  he  enga^  the  former,  defeated  him,  and 
passed  the  river,  taking  up  his  pK)sition  at  Crecy.  Here  was  fought 
that  celebrated  engagement,  in  which  the  French  were  totally  defeated, 
and  in  which  were  Killed  eleven  princes,  eighty  baronets,  twelve  hundred 
knights,  fifteen  hundred  gentlemen,  four  thousand  men-at-arms,  and 
thirty  thousand  other  soldiers,  on  the  enemy's  side. 

The  vear  1346  was  a  glorious  one  for  the  arms  of  England — the  Earl 
of  Derby  made  himself  master  of  Gnienne,  and  an  action  was  fought  in 
England  deserving  of  more  than  passing  notice. 

fiavid  Bruce,  taking  advantage  of  uie  absence  of  Edward,  raised  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men  to  invade  the  neiehbouring  country.  In 
order  that  her  husband  might  not  be  embarrassed.  Queen  Philippa  deter- 
mined to  command  in  person  against  the  Scots,  and  with  this  view  she 
hastened  northwards,  while  Bruce,  with  forty  thousand  picked  men, 
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took  np  a  position  at  Nevill's  Gross,  near  Darham.  He  then  sent 
forwara  a  herald,  with  an  insolent  message,  that  if  the  English  daied 
to  meet  him  he  would  wait  for  them. 

His  challenge  was  accepted,  and  although  the  defenders  of  their 
country  only  numbered  twelve  hundred  men-at-arms,  eight  thouaand 
archers,  ana  sereii  thousand  other  soldiers,  the  Queen  gained  a  com- 
plete victory,  and  Bruce  was  take  prisoner. 

In  the  same  year  Calais  was  captured,  after  a  siege  of  eleven 
months. 

Six  years  of  peace  now  ensued ;  but,  as  if  the  country  was  not  to  be 
free  ffom  some  depopulating  calamiW,  it  was  devastated  by  a  pestilence 
of  so  virulent  a  character,  that  in  London  fifty  thousand  persons  were 
buried  in  twelve  months;  and,  it  is  stated  that,  dunng  the  two 
years  of  its  continuance,  nine-tenths  of  the  popuktion  of  the  British 
islands  were  swept  off  hj  the  plagnie. 

In  1355  the  Black  Prince  conducted  an  expedition  into  the  south  of 
France.  Taking  possession  of  Bordeaux,  he  ravaged  the  country  of 
Languedoc.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1356,  he  broke  up  his  camp  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  with  twelve  thousand  men  traversed  the  provinces  of 
Agenois,  Quercy,  Limousin,  Auvergne,  and  Berir;  and  on  Saturday, 
September  17th,  encamped  within  two  leagues  of  Poictiers,  where  he 
met  the  French  army  under  the  personal  command  of  their  King.  In  the 
glorious  action  which  ensued,  the  French  army,  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
was  entirely  defeated,  and  King  John,  with  his  son,  and  a  vast  number 
of  French  nobles,  were  taken  prisoners ;  their  subsequent  ransoms  loaded 
the  English  soldiers  with  riches  as  well  as  glory. 

The  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Poictiers  were  ruinous  indeed  to 
the  kingdom  of  France,  for  that  country  was  brought  to  the  very  verse 
of  destruction ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  their  King,  the  Assembly  of  the 
States  divided  themselves  into  factions,  and  refused  to  giant  any  supply 
in  aid  of  their  Monarch's  ransom. 

Edward,  unable  to  bring  them  to  reason,  conducted  an  army  into 
France,  and  wasted  the  already  exhausted  country  with  fire  and  sword ; 
and,  when  hasteninc;  to  lav  siege  to  Paris,  he  was  stopped  as  it  were  by 
the  hand  of  God  himselif,  for  a  fearful  thunderstorm,  which  literally 
attacked  the  Ens^lish  army  near  Ghartres,  killed  six  thousand  horses, 
and  one  thousand  cavaliers. 

It  is  said  that  the  ambitious  desires  of  Edward  smote  his  conscience, 
and  that  he  imme^ately  vowed  to  conclude  a  peace  with  France,  being 
urged  thereto  *by  the  entreaties  of  his  Queen,  and  the  suggestions  of  the 
Papal  legate.  At  Bretigny  this  treaty  was  made,  by  which  the  Dauphin 
ceded  aU  his  southern  possessions  to  Edward,  and  agreed  to  pay  his 
father's  ransom  of  three  million  golden  crowns. 

On  his  return  to  Engknd,  Edward  was  everywhere  received  with 
demonstrations  of  unbounded  joy ;  but  his  ardour  was  damped  by  the 
breaking  out  of  a  second  pestilence,  which  carried  off  Henry  the  Good, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  one  of  the  most  deservedly  popular  noUemfin  of  any 
age. 
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Ihe  King  of  FSngland  now  made  over  all  his  French  posaessions  to  hia 
son  Edirara,  who  was  admired  and  respected  by  the  enemies  he  had  anb- 
dned;  andhaTing  onited  himself  in  marriage  to  Joaima,  called  the  "  Fair 
Maid  of  Kent,"  the  Prince  of  Wales  departed  for  his  dominions,  having 
been  created  Prince  of  Aqoil-aine. 

After  some  time,  the  health  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  being  in  a 
ApAinin^  state,  he  resigned  his  command  to  his  brother,  John  of  Gaont, 
0itke  iX  Lancaster,  ami  embarked  for  England  with  his  wife  and  only 
BOO,  Richard. 

As  if  this  tronble  was  not  heayy  enough  to  weigh  down  the  heart  of 
the  npw  aged  King,  he  was  destined  to  see  his  faithfully  attached  wife 
sink  andcUe. 

Edward'a  marriage  with  Philippa  had  been  one  of  affection  and  not  of 
policy,  for  the  young  monarch  had  chosen  her  when  on  a  visit  to  her 
father's  couii  in  his  early  Ufe.  Her  appearance  was  comely  and  elegant, 
bat  the  qualities  of  mind  she  possessed  probably  endeared  her  to  her 
husband  even  more  than  her  personal  charms. 

As  we  have  se^  she  was  heroic  to  an  extraordinaij  degree,  and  was 
possessed  of  a  vigorous  intellect,  and  almost  masculine  energies.  She 
established  the  cloth  manufactnze  at  Norwich,  and  paid  frec^uent  visits 
to  tiie  weavers.  After  the  si^  of  Calais  she  resided  much  in  England, 
and  turned  her  sagacious  intellect  towards  the  development  of  the  jNew* 
castle  coal  trade. 

Hie  poet  Chaucer  was  her  prot%^  and  the  historian  Froissart  her 


Her  first  son,  the  ever  memorable  Black  Prince,  was  bom  in  1330» 
and  so  beautiful  were  mother  and  babe,  that  they  formed  the  feivourite 
models  for  pictures  of  Yirain  and  Child  at  that  era.  To  celebrate  his 
birth  a  tournament  was  held  in  Cheapside,  on  which  occasion  a  scaffold, 
which  had  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Queen  and  her 
court,  fell  to  the  j;round.  Edward  was  so  enraged  that  he  ordered  the 
immediate  execution  of  the  careless  carpenters ;  but  his  gentle  Queen 
fell  at  his  feet,  implored,  and  obtained  their  pardon. 

The  third  son  of  Edward  and  Philippa,  was  Lionel,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  who  attained  the  gigantic  proportions  of  upwards  of  seven 
feet. 

John  of  Gaunt,  "time-honoured  Lancaster,"  was  bom  on  the  day 
Edward  gained  the  mat  naval  victory  at  Sluys.  This  prince  was 
the  father  of  fiolingoroke,  who  usurped  the  throne  of  Eichard  11., 
under  the  title  of  Henry  IV. 

The  fifth  son  of  these  royal  parents,  was  Edmund  of  Langley«  Duke  of 
York,  grandfather  of  Edward  IV. 

For  forty  ;^ears  had  Edward  and  Philippa  enjoyed  the  most  perfect 
conjugal  felicity,  when  she  was  seized  with  dropsy,  which,  after  two 
years  of  intense  suffering,  caused  her  death  in  1369. 

She  is  generally  beUeved  to  have  founded  Queen's  College  at 
Oxford,  but  ner  principal  charitable  foundation  was  that  of  the  Nuns  of 
St.  Katherine,  by  the  Tower. 
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There  is  yery  little  to  record  dnrinff  the  sncceedin^  eiffht  years.  The 
French  conquests  were  gradually  falung  away,  and  in  tne  year  1376  a 
Parliament  was  caUed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  country,  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  breathed  his  last.  He  died  at 
Westminster,  on  the  8th  of  Jnne,  in  the  forty-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

Never  was  there  a  more  sincere  monming  than  on 
this  occasion,  for  not  alone  had  the  Prince  raised  British 
prowess  to  an  unexampled  point  of  splendour,  but  his 
personal  character  was  a  happy  mixture  of  those 
great  and  eood  qualities  which  are  calculated  to 
adorn  the  illustrious  hero  and  the  amiable  man,  and 
render  him  at  once  the  object  of  uniyersal  loye  and 
admiration. 

The  Parliament  attended  the  Prince's  obsequies  at 

Canterbury,  and  heaped  honours  on  his  infant  son, 

Hichard ;  they  prayed  the  King  to  introduce  him  to  their 

BLJMmsoE    *^8embly,  that  they  may  have  the  pleasure  of  beholding 

*    the  onlyrepresentatiye  of  their  beloved  Prince.  Richara 

was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  and  invested  with  all  his  father's  honours 

and  possessions. 

These  heavy  blows  acted  upon  the  declining  health  of  King  Edward  III. 
He  never  looked  np  aft^r  the  death  of  his  son,  but  sunk  into  a  piteous  state 
of  imbecdlity ;  and  on  June  1st,  1377,  in  the  sixtv- 
fifth  year  of  hb  age,  and  the  fifty-fiist  year  of  his 
^  reign,  he  ceased  to  exist. 

Li  person  Edward  the  Third  was  tall,  well-sh^)ed, 
^  strong,  and  active;  his  countenance  was  comely,  his 
air  majestic,  and  his  address  ending.  He  excelled 
in  all  the  manly  exercises  of  his  tmie,  while  his  genius 
for  learning,  politics,  and  war,  was  far  in  advance 
of  his  age.  He  spoke  several  languages,  and  was 
a  munmcent  patron  of  literature  and  the  fine 
arts. 

His  almost  constant  success,  when  commanding  his 
armies  in  person,  is  a  proof  of  his  military  genius ; 
but  after  his  long  reign,  after  the  expenditure  of 
miUions  of  treasure,  and  the  sacrifice  of  thousands 
of  human  beings,  he  made  no  lasting  conquests  save 
those  of  Cahds  and  Berwick— a  melancholy  monu- 
l  the  result  of  man's  impotent  ambition. 
The  Eabl  op  Kxnt. 
This^nobleman,  after  the  death  of  Edward  the  Second,  gave  way 
to  the  most  poignant  anguish  on  account  of  the  part  he  had  j)layed  in 
the  revolutioP,  and  Isabella  laid  a  deep  scheme  for  his  destruction.  She 
Oaused  hjm  to  be  informed  that  the  King  was  not  really  dead,  and  that 
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he  was  oonfined  in  Corfe  Castle.  The  Earl  of  Kent  hastened  into 
Dorsetshire  and  demanded  to  be  led  into  his  brother's  presence.  The 
govemor,  a  creature  of  the  Queen's,  did  not  deny  the  existence  of 
Edward ;  he  said  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  see  him,  bat  con- 
sented to  delirer  a  letter  to  his  prisoner.  The  penitent  missive  was  in- 
stantly oonyeyed  to  the  Qaeen-mdther,  who  caosed  the  Earl  to  be  anested 
and  bronght  to  triaL  He  was  condemned  and  led  forth  for  execution,  but 
he  was  so  much  beloved  that  for  a  long  time  no  person  could  be  found 
willing  to  carry  oat  the  sentence.  At  kmgth,  after  waiting  on  the  scaffold 
from  nine  in  the  morning  until  fite  in  the  evening,  a  condemned  felon 
ag:reed  to  decapitate  the  Earl  on  condition  of  receiving  a  free  par- 
don. 

Pall  of  the  Queek  aud  Mobtiicsb. 

At  a  very  early  age,  Edward,  like  so  many  of  the  Pkntagenet  race, 
pve  way  to  nngovemable  fits  of  anger,  and  having;  heard,  during  a  stay 
m  France,  that  his  mother's  name  was  covered  with  infamy,  in  conse- 
auence  of  her  attachment  to  the  Earl  of  March,  he  returned  to  England, 
nimly  resolTed  to  take  the  government  of  his  dominions  into  his  own 


A  Parliament  was  called  at  Nottingham,  to  which  Mortimer  oame» 
and  condacted  himself  with  more  than  nis  usual  arro^ce. 

It  would  appear  as  if  Isabella  entertained  some  suspicions  of  treacheiy, 
for  she  caosed  the  keys  of  the  castle  where  she  lodged,  to  be  placed  each 
night  onder  her  pillow. 

%at  all  her  precautions  were  vain,  for  the  voung  King  was  shown  a 
subterraneous  approach  to  Mortimer's  chamber,  and,  accompanied  by 
some  trusted  followers,  he  penetrated  to  the  apartment  where  the 
favourite  vas  found.  Having  secured  his  person,  the  Queen  rushed 
into  the  apartment  and  cried  piteously,  "  (iood  son,  have  pity  on  the 
gentle  Mortimer."  As  soon  as  it  beoime  known  that  the  detested 
upstart  was  a  captive,  the  people  raised  a  tremendous  shout  of  joy. 
He  was  hurried  to  London,  and  lodged  in  the  Tower.  Being  arraigned 
in  the  King's  presence,  each  person  was  asked  separately  wluit  sentence 
should  be  awarded,  and  all  replied  that  he  was  worthy  of  death.  *  He 
was  borne  to  Tjbum,  and  was  the  first  person  hanged  at  that  notorious 
place  of  execution. 

Edward  deprived  his  mother  of  her  power,  and  of  her  ill-gotten 
wealth ;  but  allowed  her  a  handsome  maintenance,  and  assigned  a  palace 
at  Castle  Bisings  in  Norfolk  for  her  future  residence. 

Mabbiaqb  07  Edwabd,  and  Bibth  or  thb  Black  Pbincb. 

In  1327  Edward  espoused  PhiUppa,  the  heroic  daughter  of  the  Gount 
of  Hainault.  This  lady  was  in  every  respect  worthy  to  be  the  consort 
of  the  '<  Lion  of  England." 

Their  eldest  son  was  bom  at  Woodstock  in  1330,  and  was  baptised 
EdwunL    He  is  better  known  in  history  as  the  Black  Prince^  a  title 
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eiven  to  him,  it  is  believed,  from  the  ooloxir  of  his  annonr.  He  is 
described  as  having  been  a  child  of  great  beauty,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  Philippa  and  her  babe  were  the  favourite  models  of  pictures  of  the 
"Virgin  and  Child"  at  that  period. 

We  may  here  mention,  incidentally,  that  the  art  of  pamtinff  in  oil 
colours,  was  about  that  period  invented  in  Holland^  by  John  Yan 
Eyck, 

Scene  at  a  Touknambnt. 

So  delighted  was  the  young  King  at  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  his  throne, 
that  he  proclaimed  a  tournament,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  London. 
The  lists  were  erected  in  Cheapside,  and  a  temporary  tower  was  formed, 
with  seats  for  the  convenience  of  the  Queen  and  her  ladies. 

Scarcely  had  the  fair  sight-seers  entered,  when  the  scaffolding"  gave 
way,  and  fell  to  the  ground ;   fortunately  no  one  was  injured,  out  a 
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great  confusion  was  caused.  The  King  put  himself  in  an  outrageous 
passion,  and  called  for  the  carpenters,  that  they  might  be  instantly  put 
to  death.  Philippa  threw  herself  on  her  knees  oefore  her  husband^  f^ 
prated  that  their  lives  might  be  spared. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  we  shall  see  this  admirable 
lady  assuming  the  office  of  a  mediator. 

Makufactuse  07  Cloth. 

In  1335,  after  four  years  of  negotiation  with  John  Kempe  of  Flanders, 
the  Queen  established  weavers  at  the  city  of  Norwich,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  woollen  cloths,  anjjl  this  colony  sue  cno3uraged  and  tended  with 
such  solicitude  that  even  m  her  time  its  productions  became  famous. 

/ 

'     MoNAsno  Etiquette. 

Philippa  had  apCompanied  her  husband  to  the  North,  on  his  way  to 
Scotland;  and^rrived  at  Durham,  they  fixed  their  quarters  at  the 
monastery  of  Sr.  Cuthbert.  The  Queen  &ad  retired  to  rest,  when  the 
modes  caoie  to  the  door,  to  inform  her  that  their  rules  prohibited 
females  froln  sleeping  uuder  their  convent  roof,  however  high  their  rank 
may  be.   Instead  of  abandoning  herself  to  vnseemlyrage,  ws  estimable 

I 
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Qaeeu,  nther  tlum  gire  cause  for  fault-finding  to  the  pious  brethren, 
gathered  her  dress  aroiind  her,  and  proceeded  to  the  castle. 

OSIGDT  0?  THS  YbJESCK  WaBS. 

As  the  principal  erents  of  this  reign  are  inseparably  mixed  up  with 
the  bn^  French  wars,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  account  for 
their  origin. 

IsabeUa,  expecting  to  derive  considerable  benefit  from  an  alliance 
with  France,  mduced  her  son,  during  his  minority,  to  do  homage  to 
Philip  for  his  French  dominions,  but  the  assistance  afforded  by  that 
monarch  to  the  Scots  so  enraged  Edward,  that  he  not  only  repudiated 
his  allegiance,  but  put  forward  this  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
neighbouring  Inngdom. 

Charles  of  France  having  died  without  children,  Isabella,  mother  of 
Edward  the  Third,  would  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  had  she  not  been 
excluded  from  reigning  by  the  provisions  of  the  Salique  law,  which 
enacted  that  no  female  could  wear  the  crown. 

Edward  argued  that  although  his  mother  lost  her  claim,  yet  her  male 
child  should  succeed  by  rieht  of  his  sex.  This  claim  was  denied  by  the 
French  council,  who  placed  Philip  of  Yalois,  cousin  of  the  late  King,  on 
the  throne. 

Pecuijiabt  Tkoubles. 

In  1340,  a  temporary  peace  was  effected,  throuffh  the  a^ncy  of 
Philippa's  mother,  oetween  England  and  France ;  and  it  was  high  time, 
for  Edward  was  in  actual  want. 

All  the  jewels,  and  even  the  regal  diadem,  were  pledged  to  the 
Flemish  merchants ;  and  to  raise  a  further  sum,  the  Earl  of  Derbv  was 
left  in  pawn.  When,  on  returning  to  England,  Edward  founa  the 
Commons  unwilling  to  prant  a  supply,  he  solemnly  declared,  "that  if  he 
was  unable  to  redeem  lus  honour,  and  his  cousin  of  Derby,  he  would  go 
to  Flanders  and  surrender  to  his  creditors."  This  ha[d  the  effect  of 
softening  the  asperity  of  the  Parliament,  and  they  granted  him  an  aid  in 
money. 

Edwabd  and  the  Constable  op  the  Towml 

On  Edward's  arrival  in  England,  his  Queen,  and  infant  son,  John  of 
Ghent,  landed  unexpectedly  at  the  Tower  stairs,  and  to  his  infinite  amaze- 
meat  the  King  found  his  infant  family  and  their  attendants  the  only  occu- 
pcirs  of  the  fortress.  The  governor,  Nicholas  de  la  Beche,  had  gone  out  on 
pleasure,  and  the  garrison  thinking  themselves  secure  in  the  absence  of 
their  master,  were  also  gone  into  the  city.  On  the  return  of  Nicholas,  his 
astonishment  was  intense  at  seeing  the  King,  who  would  have  executed 
summary  vengeance  upon  him,  had  not  the  Queen  stood  between  her 
lord,  and  the  object  ol  his  wrath. 

Battle  op  Sluys.— a.d.  1340. 
In  this  year  a  desperate  naval  engagement  was  fought  off  the  harbour 
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of  Slays,  at  which  point  the  French  fleet  was  posted  to  bar  the  passage 
of  Edward  and  his  army,  who  were  aboat  to  inyade  France. 

Seeing  an  immense  namber  of  masts,  Edward  asked  the  master  of  his 
ship  what  it  meant,  and  received  for  answer  that  it  was  the  French 
fleet,  which  shortly  before  had  burnt  the  town  of  Southampton,  and 
captured  the  ChristopAer,  the  pride  of  the  Eng^sh  navy.  The  King 
cheerfully  replied,  "I  have  a  lon^  time  wislied  to  meet  tnem,  uid  now, 
please  God  and  St.  George,  we  will  fisht  with  them." 

The  French,  tbinkin?  to  insult  the  English,  filled  the  huge  CiristopJker 
with  musicians,  who  blew  clarions  and  other  martial  instruments,  and 
ordered  her  to  fall  upon  the  English.  The  engagement  soon  became 
general ;  archers  and  cross-bow  men  shot  with  m  their  force  at  each 
other,  and  the  men-at-arms  fought  hand  to  hand;  they  used  huge 
grapnels,  and  iron  hooks  with  chains,  which  they  flung  from  ship  to 
ship  to  hold  them  together. 

The  Christopher  was  soon  re-captured  by  her  old  possessors,  and  all 
her  crew  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  TTie  battle  continued 
from  day-break  until  noon,  and  tlie  English  were  hard  pressed,  for, 
besides  being  practised  mariners,  their  enemies  .were  four  to  one. 

But  victory  declared  herself  on  the  side  of  our  countrymen,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  French  and  Normans  were  killed  or  drowned. 

This  great  naval  engagement  is  the  earliest  of  any  importance 
recorded  to  have  been  fought  by  English  ships,  and  it  is  an  early  indi* 
cation  of  that  spirit  which  has  made  our  flag  to  ride  supreme  on  eyerj 
sea. 

Jacob  Van  Abte veldt. 

One  of  Edward's  firmest  allies  was  Jacob  Van  Arteveldt,  better 
known  as  the  "  Brewer  of  Ghent." 

He  was  originally  a  brewer  of  metheglin,  and  his  place  of  business 
was  in  the  city  of  Ghent.  Being  a  man  of  an  ambitious  mind,  and  of 
great  capacity,  he  contrived  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the  people's  affec- 
tions, so  far,  that,  from  being  a  plaui  citizen,  he  at  length  became  the 
most  powerful  inhabitant  of  Ghent.  His  importance  increased,  until  all 
Flanders  became  subject  to  his  will.  Friossart  tells  us  that  he  assumed 
much  state,  and  when  he  went  out,  was  attended  by  three  or  four  scons 
armed  men,  among  whom  were  two  or  three  trusted  individuals,  who, 
on  hearing  their  governor  express  a  dislike  for  a  man,  contrived  to  put 
him  out  of  the  way.  Thus,  acting  upon  the  sug^tion  of  Tarquin,  tJiat 
the  principal  men  should  be  destroyed  in  detail,  he,  by  degrees,  rid  him- 
self of  all  who  had  any  power  or  authority  in  the  province,  until,  at 
length,  he  became  sole  dictator. 

After  Edward  had  won  his  great  naval  victory  at  Siuys,  he  sailed  into 
the  harbour  and  proceeded  to  Ghent.  Arteveldt  was  wise  in  his  genera- 
tion, and  the  King  of  England's  success  had  so  increased  his  power,  that 
the  politic  brewer  at  once  perceived  the  wisdom  of  making  favour  with 
the  King  of  England ;  so  he  called  together  the  people  in  the  market- 
place, and  enlarged  so  eloquently  upon  Edward's  power  and  magnanimity. 
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ihak,  not  only  did  the  riemings  clamour  for  tlie  allianoe,  but  declared 
Edward  worthy  of  exerdsing  tne  dignity  of  Earl  of  Flanders. 

Bat  Aiteveldt's  desire  to  secure  the  English  King's  favour  hastened 
hb  own  ruin,  for,  in  1345,  Edward  had  brought  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
81uTs,  to  have  hun  invested  with  the  ducal  coronet,  when  he  found  the 
lords  of  the  oooncil  not  agreeable  to  the  proposition. 

Arteveldt,  after  a  oonierence  with  the  king  of  Engknd,  returned  to 
Ghent,  and  everywhere  heard  murmurs  against  his  assumption  of  power, 
and  his  usurped  authority.  Suspecting  all  was  not  right,  he  entered 
his  hotel,  ana  ordered  the  doors  and  windows  to  be  dos^. 

Scarcely  was  this  precaution  taken,  when  au  attack  was  made  bv  the 
enraged  populace.  The  brewer  endeavoured  to  soften  his  assailants  by 
an  oration,  m  which  he  enlarged  on  his  services  to  the  commonwealth, 
but  they  refused  to  listen  to  him,  and  having  broken  into  the  house, 
thev  dispatched  him. 

When  Edward  heard  of  this  murder,  he  set  sail,  vowing  a  future 
vengeance  against  the  Flemings,  but  they  sent  an  embassy  to  England, 
and  pacified  the  King's  anger,  by  proposing  a  marriage  between  his 
daoghter  and  the  real  Earl  of  Flanders. 

HofW  THs  Castle  of  Waxel  was  saved. 

In  1341  King  David  of  Scotland  made  an  incursion  into  England, 
and  in  returning  to  his  own  dominions,  passed  Wark  Castle,  which 
was  held  by  Sir  \Villiam  Montacute,  for  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  was 
at  the  time  a  prisoner  in  France. 

When  Sir  WiUiam  had  seen  the  rear  guard  of  the  Scottish  host  pass, 
he  sallied  forth  with  fortv  foUowers,  and  falling  snddenlv  upon  the  last 
division,  (which  consisted  of  horses,  so  laden  with  spoil  that  they  could 
scarcely  move),  kUled  and  wounded  two  hundred  of  the  guards,  and 
capture  one  hundred  and  twenty  richly  laden  horses,  vritn  which  he 
retreated  to  Wark  Castle. 

Lord  William  Douglas  immediately  commenced  a  pursuit,  and  came 
in  sight  of  the  castle  just  as  the  bridge  was  drawn  up,  and  the  port- 
cullis dropped. 

At  length  the  whole  Scottish  army  arrived,  and  made  a  furious 
assault,  which  resulted  in  great  loss  of  me  to  the  besiegers. 

King  David  was  so  enraged,  that  he  resolved  not  to  continue  his 
march,  until  he  had  avenged  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  and,  as  night 
approached,  he  commanded  his  army  to  seek  for  quarters. 

Althou^  the  beleaguered  garrison  fought  with  lion  courage,  they  saw 
that^  in  tune,  their  endurance  must  give  way,  and  it  was  determined  to 
send  for  aid  to  King  Edward,  who  was  at  tlie  time  in  Berwick. 

Sir  William  Montacute  would  trust  no  man  with  the  mission,  but 
resolved  to  go  in  person.  He  sallied  forth  in  the  night,  and  toward 
day-break  came  upon  a  patrol  of  Scots,  who  were  guarding  some  cattle. 
Ht  killed  the  cattle,  wounded  the  men,  and  told  them  to  *'  Go  and  tell 
their  King,  that  William  Montacute  had  passed  through  his  army,  aud 
vas  gone  to  seek  for  succour  from  the  King  of  Engknd  at  Berwick. 
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On  hearinfi:  these  tidings,  the  Soots  decamped ;  and  thns  was  the 
Castle  of  Wark  saved,  with  its  beautiful  mistrras,  the*  Countess  of 
Salisbury. 

Story  op  the  Countess  db  Moittfoet. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  ladies  were  imbued  with  the  warlike  spirit  of 
their  lords,  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  occurrence,  to  find 
them  engaged  in  all  the  horrors  of  war.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
heroines  of  the  period  was  Jeanne,  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Montfort,  wlio 
claimed  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  in  opposition  to  the  Lord  Charles  de  Blois. 
Her  claims  were  supported  by  Edward  of  England,  while  the  King  of 
France  gave  his  aid  to  her  rival. 

Some  time  previously  the  Earl  of  Montfort  had  captured  the  stronjg 
town  of  Hennebon ;  and  then  did  homa^  to  the  King  of  England  for  his 
duchy.  The  act  of  homage  not  only  entitled  the  superior  lora  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  vassal,  but  thev  were  each  expected  to  support  the  other. 

The  King  of  France  held  a  Parliament  at  Paris,  where  the  rival  claims 
were  debated,  and  iudgment  was  given  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Bloia. 
But  de  Montfort  did  not  feel  disposed  to  abide  by  such  a  decision,  an^ 
shutting  himself  up  in  Nantes  was  there  besieged.  The  city  being 
tsJcen  by  the  French  forces,  the  Earl  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Paris, 
where  Ke  afterwards  died. 

The  Countess  was  at  Bennes  when  she  heard  of  her  lord's  death, 
and  perceiviug  that  her  adherents  were  depressed  bv  the  news,  she  took 
her  mfant  son  in  her  arms,  and  addressing  the  knights  and  men-at^^uins, 
said,  "  Gentlemen,  be  not  cast  down  by  the  loss  otmy  lord ;  he  was  but 
one  man.  Look  at  this  little  child ;  if  it  please  God  he  shall  be  your 
restorer,  and  shall  do  you  much  service.  1  have  plenty  of  wealth, 
which  I  will  distribute  among  you,  and  will  seek  out  such  a  leader  as 
shall  give  ^ ou  full  confidence." 

She  visited  all  her  castles  and  garrisons,  encouraged  those  who 
felt  disposed  to  assist  her,  and  then  taking  up  her  residence  in 
Hennebon,  prepared  to  withstand  a  vigorous  siege,  which  was  at 
once  undertaken  bv  the  Lord  Charles  de  Slois. 

Clothing  herself  in  armour,  the  Countess,  mounted  on  a  charger, 
gallopped  about  the  streets  of  the  town,  encouraging  all  by  her  words 
and  ner  example.  She  directed  her  ladies  to  anpave  the  streets,  to 
carry  the  stones  to  the  ramparts,  and  hurl  them  down  upon  the  besiegers. 
Ascending  a  high  tower,  she  observed  that  all  the  French  lords  had  left 
the  camp  to  advance  to  the  assault  of  the  town.  Instantly  descend- 
ing, she  mounted  her  horse,  sallied  forth,  and  by  a  circuitous  route, 
reached  the  enemy's  tents,  which  she  attacked  and  burnt.  When 
the  French  saw  tneir  camp  in  flames,  they  retired  from  the  assault, 
and  pursued  the  Countess,  who,  finding  her  retreat  to  Hennebon  cut  off. 
gallopped  away,  nor  did  she  draw  rein  until  she  had  reached  Brest. 

The  people  in  Hennebon  now  gave  up  their  heroic  mistress  for  lost, 
and  hearing  nothing  of  her  for  some  davs,  were  much  depressed;  but 
just  as  despair  was  taking  possession  of  them  she  was  seen  gallopping 
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a]ong  the  margin  of  the  French  host;  the  gates  were  opened,  and  she 
rode  onoe  mor^  into  the  town  amidst  the  exultant  shouts  of  her 
admiring  adherents. 

The  towns-people  were  at  length  sadly  reduced,  and  some  of  theii 
leaders  agreed  to  gire  up  the  town  to  the  French;  when  the  Countess 
who  was  gazing  anxiously  from  a  window  of  the  castle,  exclaimed,  "  1 
see  the  suocours  I  hare  so  long  expected  and  so  wished  for."  All 
hurried  to  the  ramparts,  and  beheld  a  numerous  fleet  making  sail  towards 
Sennefaon* 

The  English  troops  were  under  the  command  of  Sir  Walter  Manny, 
and  were  reoetyed  by  the  Countess  with  every  honour. 

Sir  Walter  inquired  into  the  condition  of  the  town,  and  learnt  that 
the  people  were  much  harassed  by  the  stones  from  a  huge  mangonel, 
whidi  had  been  brought  close  up  to  the  walls.  He  said  he  had  a  great 
mind  to  dntroy  the  machine,  and  being  joined  by  two  other  knights, 
jid  down  a  plan  for  carrying  out  his  intention. 

Sallying  from  the  town,  attended  by  some  arehers,  the  three  km'ghts 
advanoed  within  bow-shot,  when  a  weU-direoted  flight  of  arrows  put  the 
maoffonel  guards  into  confusion,  and  then  pushing  forward,  the  braye 
asMmants  cut  down  the  formidable  engine,  and  oroke  it  to  pieces. 
Dashing  in  among  the  tents,  they  set  fire  to  them,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  Frendi  army  killed  and  wounded  many  persons. 

By  this  time  the  alarm  had  been  raised  in  the  camp  of  the  besiegers ; 
and  haying  armed,  they  hastened  after  the  English  knight  and  his  three 
companions,  as  they  made  good  their  retreat.  Sir  Walter  perceiving 
this,  exclidmed,  "  May  I  never  be  embraced  by  my  dear  friend,  if  I  enter 
castle  or  fortress  beiore  I  have  unhorsed  one  of  these  galloppers." 
TamiBg  round,  and  placing  his  lance  in  rest,  he  received  the  foremost 
of  his  pursuers  on  its  point;  then  the  knights  retreated  slowly,  fighting 
until  tnev  reached  the  moat  of  the  oasths.  Here  they  made  a  stana 
until  dH  their  followers  had  passed  the  bridge ;  when  the  archers  on  the 
walls  shot  a  volley  of  arrows,  which  compelled  the  French  to  retreat 
and  allowed  the  safe  entry  of  Sir  Walter  and  his  brave  companions. 

After  this  the  French  poke  up  their  camp  and  retreated  from  before 
Hennebon.     ^^    "   yi_^   ^ 

J  (  ^''^^^KDEK  OP  THE  GaBTXB. 

There  have  been  numerous  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  this  noble 
\  order  of  Knighthood,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  mcbard  I.  created 
^  a  certain  numoer  of  "  Knishts  of  the  blue  thong,"  who  engaged  with 
him  to  scale  the  waUs  of  Acre.  But  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Qarter  is  veiled  in  obscurity,  until  the  reign  of  Edward 
nL  In  1344  he  determined  to  institute  an  order  of  Knighthood, 
consisting  of  himself,  his  children,  and  the  bravest  of  his  companions 
in  arms.  Forty  knights  were  elected ;  and  they,  dedicating  themselves 
to  St.  George,  swore  to  observe  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  order. 

There  is  a  donbtfol  story,  that  at  a  bail,  the  Countess  of  Salisbury^ 
of  whom  Edward  was  enamoured,  dropped  her  garter,  as  ahe  was 
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dancing ;  that  the  kin^  taking  it  in  his  hand,  presented  it  to  the  owner 
with  the  words,  **Hom  aoU  qtU  malypenaey  (±!vii  be  to  him  who  thinks 
evil.)  These  words  were  aoopted  as  the  motto  of  his  new  order  of 
tnighthood. 

Battle  op  G&ect. — 1346. 

After  some  years  of  desultory  warfare,  the  hour  had  now  arrived 
when  the  Enjg;UBh,  under  King  Edward,  and  the  French^  commanded 
by  Kinff  Phihp,  were  to  meet  for  a  decisive  engagement. 

The  English  force  amounted  to  about  eight  thousand  men,  and  were 
strongly  posted  in  three  divisions ;  the  first  conmianded  by  the  Black 
Prince,  the  second  by  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton,  and  the 
third  by  the  King  in  person.  On  the  previous  day,  Edward  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  rose  early,  and  attended  mass;  and  as  evening 
approached,  the  King  mounted  a  small  palfrey,  and  with  a  white  wand 
in  his  hand,  rode  at  a  foot's  pace  through  the  army,  encouraging  the 
men,  and  entreating  them  to  guard  his  honour,  and  to  defend  his  nght. 

It  was  an  anxious  moment,  for  the  approaching  French  army  con* 
sisted  of  sixty  thousand  warriors.  But  each  EngBshman  grasped  his 
weapon  firmer,  and  vowed  to  bear  himself  valiantly  in  the  fight. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  English,  who  were  seated  on  tne  ground, 
resting  on  their  arms,  seeing  the  enemy  approach,  rose  undauntdlly  up, 
and  without  the  least  confusion  fell  into  their  ranks. 

The  division  of  the  Prince  was  appointed  to  receive  the  first  onset, 
and  the  second  division  was  posted  to  support  him. 

When  Philip  perceived  that  the  Uttle  English  force  was  determined 
to  stand  the  issue  of  a  general  engagement,  he  cried  out,  "  Order  the 
Genoese  forward,  and  begin  the  Uttle  in  the  name  of  Qod  and  St. 
Denis,"  but  these  mercenaries  were  much  fatigued,  and  decUred  they 
could  not  be  exi>ected  to  do  much.  The  Earl  of  Alen9on  hearing  this, 
exclaimed,  "  Tins  is  what  we  get  bv  employing  such  scoundrels,  who  fall 
'  off  when  there  is  need  of  them.'^  Durine  this  time  heavy  rain  fell, 
accompanied  bv  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  awe  of  the  scene  was 
increased  by  the  occurrence  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  the  sun  shone  very  bright,  the 
^^B^^^^^B^^  French  having  it  in  their  faces,  and 
jfrt^^  ^'^^"^  ^^Ij^  the  ^English  on  their  backs.  When 
^'^^  ,.rB.r      ^^®  Genoese  were  ready,  they  advanced 

^i*  lilL*    with  a  loud  shout,  but  tms  did  not 

ix>HOBow  AHD  ABxow.  alsHU  the  English  archers,  who  moved 

one  step  forwards  and  shot  their  arrows  with  such  deadly  effect^  that 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  were  driven  back,  and  carried  con- 
fusion into  the  rear.  The  English  continued  shooting  vigorously,  and 
the  Welsh  and  Cormshmen  being  armed  with  long  sharp  knives,  came 
upon  the  French  and  slew  great  numbers. 

The  battle  Usted  until  the  evening,  and  ended  in  the  utter  rout  of  the 
numerous  French  army,  by  a  small  but  determined  band  of  Englishmen. 

A  truce  was  grantea  to  bury  the  dead,  and  Edward's  heralds  counted 
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'  the  slain,  tlie  bodies  of  eleven  piinees,  tweke  hnndred  knightsi 
and  aBo*fc  thirty  thousand  men-at-anns. 

The  Pbince  op  Wales  ih  dangbb. 

r  in  the  day^  the  Black  Prince  found  himself  in  mnch  danger,  as 
lie  was'attacked  mr  a  snperior  force  of  the  enemy.  A  messenger  was 
at  onoe  dispatched  to  the  Kine  for  assistance.  Edward  replied,  "  Is 
my  son  dead,  nnhorsed,  or  so  oadly  wonnded  that  he  cannot  support 
luBiselfF"  ''Nothing  of  the  sort,  thank  God,"  rejoined  the  kni^t, 
^  hot  he  is  in  so  hot  an  engaf^ment  that  he  has  need  of  your  heTp." 
Hie  Kii^  answered,  "Now,  Sir  Thomas,  return  hack  to  those  who  sent 
jou,  and  tell  them  from  me,  not  to  send  again  for  me  this  day,  or 
expect  that  I  shall  come,  let  what  will  happen,  as  Iqn^  as  my  son  hath 
life ;  and  say  that  I  command  them  t-o  let  the  boy  win  his  spurs ;  for 
I  am  determuied  if  it  please  God,  that  all  the  glory  and  honour  of  this 
day  shall  be  given  to  him,  and  to  those  into  whose  hands  I  have  en- 
trnsted  him."  The  knight  returned  to  the  lords,  and  related  the  King's 
message,  which  encours^^  thefti^^^d  made  them  repent  that  they  had 
sent  such  a  message,  ^/-v^     1 

The  Pbince  op  Wales*  Motto,  "Ich  Die»." 

The  aged  King  of  Bohemia,  who  was  blind,  was  an  ally  of  the  French 
ManBit:h,  and  having  heard  the  order  for  battle,  said  to  his  attendants, 
**  You  are  all  my  people,  my  friends  and  brethren  in  arms  this  day, 
therefore,  as  I  am  bund,  1  request  you  to  lead  me  so  far  into  the 
engagement,  that  I  may  stnke  one  stroke  with  my  sword  "  In  order  / 
ibaX  they  mi^ht  not  lose  him  in  the  crowd,  the  knights  fastened  the  / 
rdns  of  tiicir  horses  together,  and  putting  the  King  at  their  head^ 
advanced  aeainst  the  English.  On  the  morrow  they  were  all  found 
dead,  with  tneir  horses'  heads  tied  together. 

The  badge  worn  by  the  King  of  Bohemia  at  Crecy  was  three  white' 
ostrich  feathers,  ana  his  motto  was  "Ich  dien,"  I  senre,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Prince  in  memory  of  the  battle,  and  have  ever  since  been 
worn  as  the  arms  of  the  Princes  of  Wales.        /  O'/-/  f> 

-     ^^^   ^  Battle  op  Nbvill's  Cros^.  /  ^  "" 

V  Edward  had  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Calais,  after  the  battle  of  Crecy, 
and  the  Scots,  taking  advantage  of  nis  leuj^thened  absence,  made  a  foray 
into  England,  and  burnt  the  suburbs  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Queen 
PhiMpfia,  aroused  at  this  insult,  flew  to  the  north,  and  at  Durham  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  soldiers  she  had  summoned. 

The  King  of  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,,  advimced 
to  within  tnree  nules  of  the  town,  and  sent  an  insolent  message  to 
Philippa,  "  that  if  her  men  were  willing  to  come  forth  from  the  town, 
he  would  wait  for  them."  Her  answer  was  quite  as  haughty,  "  That 
she  accepted  his  offer,  and  that  her  barons  would  risk  their  lives  for 
the  realm  of  their  lord  the  King." 


\ 
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When  her  anny  was  drawn  np  in  battle  array,  Philippa  rode  aloog 
the  line  on  a  magnificent  white  charger,  and  spoke  to  each  soldier 
words  of  encouragement. 

Then  addressing  the  whole  army,  she  urged  them,  "  for  the  loye  of 
God  to  fight  manmlly."  Taking  leave,  she  reconunended  them  to  God 
and  St.  George.  The  battle  was  ^on  by  the  English  archers^  and 
fifteen  thousand  Scots  fell  on  the  field.  When  the  result  was  told  ber, 
the  noble  Philippa,  mounted  her  charger,  and  proceeded  to  the  scene  of 
her  victory.  Here  she  learned  that  the  King  of  Scotland  had  been 
tfJ^en  prisoner  by  a  gentleman  named  Copeland,  who  had  ridden  off  with 
his  prize  no  one  Knew  whither. 

Next  day  the  Queen  wrote  a  letter  to  Gopeland,  commanding  him  to 
surrender  tne  King  of  Scots  to  her.  He  replied,  "  that  he  would  give 
up  his  prisoner  to  neither  woman  nor  child,  out  only  to  his  lord,  King 
lawjuxi,  to  whom  he  had  sworn  fealty."  As  a  last  resource,  the  royal 
lady  in  great  grief  complained  to  the  King,  then  before  Calais.  He 
summoned  Gopeland  to  his  presence,  and  when  tlie  sturdy  Northern 
gentleman  made  his  appearance,  Edward  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
thus  addressed  him : 

"  Ha !  welcome  my  squire,  who,  by  thy  valour,  hast  captured  mine 
adversary  the  King  of  Scots." 

Gopeland  falling  on  his  knees,  said,  "If  God  has  given  me  the  King 
of  Scotland,  no  one  ought  to  be  jealous  of  it ;  for  God  can,  if  he  pleases, 
send  his  grace  to  a  poor  squire  as  well  as  to  a  great  lord.  Sire,  do  not 
take  it  amiss  if  I  dia  not  surrender  David  to  the  orders  of  my  lady  Queen, 
for  I  hold  my  lands  of  jfou,  and  not  of  Aer  ;  my  oath  is  to  you,  not  to 
ker," 

King  Edward  replied,  "John,  the  service  you  have  done  us,  and  onr 
esteem  for  vour  valour  is  so  great,  that  it  m^  serve  vou  for  excuse, 
and  shame  &1  on  those  who  bear  you  ill  will.  Ketum  home  and  take 
your  prisoner  to  my  wife ;  and  I  assign  to  you  lands,  as  near  your  house 
as  you  can  choose  them,  and  the  amount  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  year 
for  you  and  your  heirs." 

StOBT  Of  THX  SUBBXKDBB  OF  GaJUJB. 

The  siege  of  the  important  city  of  Calais,  by  Edward  m.,  after  the 
battle  of  Crecv,  with  its  accompanying  incidents,  is  one  of  the  most 
affecting  episodes  in  our  history ;  and  as  it  illustrates  the  manners  of  the 
time,  the  passionate  outbursts  of  the  King,  the  wifely  affection,  and 
sweet  pacifying  influence  of  Philippa's  beautiful  character,  we  shall 
describe  it  copiously,  taking  a  contemporary  historian  for  our  guidance 
and  authority. 

After  Calais  had  been  besieged  eleven  months,  the  French  monarch 
collected  a  great  army,  and  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  distressed 
citizens.  Edwatd  had,  however,  entrenched  his  camp,  and  no  opening 
for  an  attack  presented  itself. 

Seeing  an  assault  upon  the  English  camp  to  be  impossible,  Philip  sent 
messages  requesting  jEklward  to  come  out  into  the  open  country,  and 
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decide  the  Cite  of  Calais  by  a  general  engagement.  To  this  the  King  of 
Engluid, — ^wary  in  ooiuicil  as  he  was  brave  in  war, — ^replied,  that  he  did 
not  feel  diaposed  to  comply  ^th  such  a  demand,  to  gratify  Philip's  oon- 
venienoe,  or  to  abandon  the  position  it  had  cost  him  so  much  blood  and 
treasure  to  occupy.  Finding  he  could  not  succeed  in  dravinff  Sanjg 
Edward  from  before  Calais,  Philip  marched  away  and  disbanded  his 
armr. 

llius  was  the  last  ray  of  hope  withdrawn  from  the  Calesiana,  and,  so 
low  had  they  fallen,  that  the  Guvemor,  John  de  Vienne,  was  compelled  to 
mount  the  ramparts,  and  seek  a  parley  with  the  enemy.  Sir  Walter 
Manny  advancea  on  the  part  of  the  £ngmh,  and  Yienne  represented  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  besieged,  concluding  with  a  request  that  they 
might  surrender  at  discretion. 

Sir  Waiter  knew  his  master  would  not  elitertain  this  application,  and 
oncoming  to  his  tent,  they  found  him  bent  on  the  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  town,  and  declaring  he  would  put  every  soul  to  the  sword.  His 
barons  urged  him  to  grant  milder  terms ;  and  after  much  debate  it  was 
settled,  thaty  six  of  the  princiual  citizens,  with  ropes  round  their  necks, 
and  bare  heads  and  feet,  should  brin^  the  keys  ol  the  city  to  the  Xing, 
and  place  themselves  at  his  absolute  disposal. 

When  these  terms  were  repeated  to  the  Governor,  he  proceeded  to  the 
Macket  Place,  and  caused  the  alarm-bell  to  be  rung,  upon  which  the 
people  came  together  to  hear  their  fate.  The  communication  excited 
the  most  poi^ant  grief,  and  even  the  Lord  de  Yienne  wept  bitterly. 

At  length  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  town,  rose 
and  declared  he  was  ready  to  lead  the  devoted  six.  He  was  followed  by 
John  Davie;  after  him  came  James  Wisant,  Peter  Wisant,  and  two 
others.  De  Yienne  having  reached  the  citj^  gates  with  his  melancholy 
procession,  delivered  his  f^ow-citizens  to  Sir  Walter  Manny,  whom  he 
prayed  to  intercede  with  the  King  that  their  lives  mi^lit  be  spared. 

Arrived  in  Edward's  presence,  they  fell  on  their  knees,  exclaiming : 
"  Most  gallant  King,  see  before  you  six  citizens  of  Calais,  who  have 
been  capital  merchants,  and  who  bring  you  the  keys  of  the  castle  and 
town.  We  surrender  ourselves  to  your  absolute  wiU  and  pleasure,  in 
order  to  save  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  who  have  suffered  so  much  dis- 
tress and  misery.  Condescend,  therefore,  of  your  nobleness  to  have 
mercy  and  compassion  on  us."  The  only  answer  returned  was  an  order 
to  cut  off  their  heads. 

After  all  others  had  failed  in  entreating  the  King  for  mercy,  his  best 
beloved  warrior.  Sir  Walter  Manny,  said :  "  Ah  i  gentle  King,  let  me 
beseedi  you  restrain  your  anger — ^you  have  the  reputation  of  great 
nobleness  of  soul ;  do  not  tarnish  it  by  such  an  act  as  this,  nor  allow 
any  one  to  speak  in  a  disgraceful  way  of  you.  In  this  instance  all  the 
world  will  say  you  have  acted  cruelly  in  putting  those  to  death,  who, 
of  their  own  uee-will,  surrendered  themselves  to  save  their  feUow- 
eitizens.'' 

The  king  replied:  "  Be  it  so ;"  and  sent  for  the  headsman. 

Philippa^  at  this  juncture,  could  no  longer  restrain  herself,  and  falling 
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on  her  knees  before  her  husband,  exclaimed :  "  Ah !  gentle  sir,  sinoe  I 
crossed  the  sea  with  great  dan^r  to  see  you,  I  have  asked  no  favour ; 
now,  1  most  humbly  ask  as  a  gift,  for  the  sake  of  the  Son  of  the  blessed 
Mary,  that  you  will  be  merciful  to  these  six  men." 

The  King  looked  at  her  some  time  in  silence,  and  then  said :  "  Ah 
lady,  I  wish  you  had  been  anywhere  else  than  here — ^you  have  entreatea 
in  such  a  manner  that  1  cannot  refuse  you;  I,  therefore,  give  them  to 
you  to  do  as  you  please  with  them." 

Philippa  conducted  the  citizens  to  her  paviUion,  and  after  makinj^ 
a  feast  for  them,  is  said  to  have  sent  them  Lome  with  presents  to  their 
famished  fellow  townsmen. 

FiBST  usi  OP  Cahnok. 

We  are  told  that  at  Crecy  the  English  made  use  of  ''  bombards, 

^Vj  which,  by  means  of  fire, 
^  V!  shot  small  balls  of  iron,  with 
\-^^  a  report  like  the  thunder  of 
God,  causing  the  slaughter 
of  men  and  the  overthrow 
of  horses."  It  would  ap- 
pear, that,  for  some  years 
previously,heavy  cannOn  had 
oeen  used  at  sieges  to  pro- 
pel balls  of  stone,  ana  it 

^.»-^«  ^,  —  ««.*»»  would   be   most    probable 

CAHNON  OF  TH.  PBRioD.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ako  reduccd 

in  size,  so  as  to  be  of  service  in  the  field. 

Bravzey  and  Genekositt  op  Edwabj)  HL 

After  the  surrender  of  Calais,  Amerigo  de  Pavia  was  made  Governor, 
and  the  commander  at  St.  Omer  endeavoured  to  bribe  him  to  deliver  the 
town  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Like  a  loyal  knight  Pavia  com- 
municated with  the  King,  who  desired  him  to  close  with  the  affair. 
Then,  embarking  from  England.  Edward  took  three  hundred  men-at4irms, 
and  six  hundred  archers,  with  whom  he  landed  at  Calais. 

On  the  appointed  night,  a  messenger  ^m  the  Governor  of  St.  Omer 
was  admitteo,  and  paid  down  the  stipulated  sum.  At  midnight,  twelve 
French  knights  and  one  hundred  men-at-arms  were  introduced  within 
the  walls,  wlio  were  instantlv  surrounded  and  secured. 

The  English,  under  Sir  Walter  Manny,  then  sallied  forth,  and  assailed 
Chavigny,  the  Governor  of  St.  Omer.  In  this  adventure  Edward  chose 
to  fight  on  foot  as  a  private  knight,  and  after  a  desperate  encounter  with 
Eustace  de  Ribeaumont,  took  his  ooponent  prisoner.  After  supper  the 
king  rose  from  table,  took  from  his  nead  a  chaplet  of  pearls,  and  placed 
it  upon  the  temples  of  Ribeaumont,  saying :  *'  To  you.  Sir  Knight,  I 
award  the  prize  of  valour  in  the  action,  and  pray  you  to  wear  my  cmiplet, 
during  the  year,  for  my  sake.    Wherever  you  go,  tell  the  ladies  it  was 
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giTen  by  the  Cng  of  England  to  the  bravest  of  knights/*    Bibeaamont 
iras  thmiftstantly  released  without  ransom. 

p,'Vv/V'  ^^  Newcastle  Coal  Mikes. 

We  have  seen  Qaeen  Philippa,  in  the  character  qf  heroine,  leading  her 
soldiers  to  victory,  and  have  also  glanced  at  her  foundation  ol  the 
industrial  colony  of  Norwich.  We  are  once  more  to  see  her  be- 
stowing time  and  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. 

She  had  frequently  resided  in  the  north  of  England,  and  was 
thus  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Newcastle  cou  fields.  Her 
sagacious  intellect  at  once  perceived  the  advantages  attendimt  upon 
opening  the  mines,  and  she  procured  a  grant  authorising  the  prosecu- 
tion of  works  at  Tjnedale. 

Soon  afterwards  several  ships  were  employed  in  the  coal  trade  between 
Newcastle  and  London;  ana  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  the  cele- 
brated "  Cat,"  belonging  to  the  ever  msmorable  Bichard  Whytington, 


I  employed  in  this  traffic.    ,  \ 

Battle  or  Foicteebs,  a.d.  1356. 


Exactly  ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Grecy,  the  Blaok  Prinoe.  at  the 
head  of  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  found  himself  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Poictiers, 
snjTounded  by  a  French  army 
of  fifty  thousand  warriors, 
under  King  John. 

Finding  an  engagement  in- 
evitable, the  Prince  made  ar- 
nngements  for  the  approach- 
ing conflict,  by  occupying  a . 
small  table-land  of  high  ffround, 
which    was     enclosed     with 

hedges:  these  hedges  he  lined  with  archers,  and  fortified  his  rea^' 
by  drawing  up  the  bageage  and  other  waggons.  When  all  his 
disDositions  were  made,  the  Prince  thus  adc&essed  his  little  baud: 
**  acfw,  my  gallant  fellows,  what,  though  we  be  a  small  bodv,  when  * 
compared  with  the  army  of  our  enemies ;  do  not  let  us  be  cast  down  on 
that  aooount,  for  victory  does  not  always  follow  numbers,  but  where 
Almighty  God  pleases  to  bestow  it.  If,  through  good  fortune,  the  day 
be  onrs,  we  will  gain  the  greatest  honour  and  plory  in  the  world ;  if  the 
contrary  should  nappen,  and  we  be  slain,  I  have  a  father  and  beloved 
brethren  alive,  and  you  all  have  some  relations  or  good  friends  who  will 
avenge  our  deaths.  I  therefore  entreat  you  to  exert  yourselves,  and 
oombat  manfully,  for,  if  it  please  God  and  St.  George,  you  shall  see  me 
this  day  act  like  a  true  knight." 

The  engagement  then  commenced,  and  the  victory  was  again  won  by 
the  English  archers;  it  was  obstinately  contested  auring  many  hours. 
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several  ihousuids  of  the  Erenoli  being  alam.  Althouffh  no  hope  of 
victory  remained.  King  John  oontinued  fighting  in  the  thickest  of  the 
mdi^e,  until  he  found  himself  almost  alone,  and  surrounded  by  dense 
masses  of  his  enemies.  At  this  juncture  the  Prince  of  Wales^  nearly 
fiunting  from  fatigue,  despatched  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  obtain  intelli- 
genoe  of  the  Kii^s  fate ;  and  this  nobleman  was  but  just  in  time  to 
rescue  the  unhappy  Monarch  from  a  crowd  of  Gascon  and  English 
soldiers  who  surrounded  him,  and  were  contending  about  the  right  to 
his  ransom.  John  was  then  conducted  to  the  pavillion  of  the  Jrrinoe 
of  Wales,  who  treated  his  illustrious  captive  with  CTcry  consideration. 
He  even  waited  upon  him  at  supper,  stood  behind  his  chair,  and  enter- 
tainipd  htm  with  soothing  and  coiisolatory  discourse. 

-^      ,  >y'  ^  EoimD  TowKa  at  Windsor  Castlb. 

V  I  ^  The  Plantasenet  kings  frequently  added  to  and  strengthened  the 
royal  castle  of  Windsor.  The  Round  Tower  was  built  by  Edward  the 
Third,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  especially  to  hold  a  great  feast 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter.  At  the  celebration  of  this  memorable 
event,  the  Kings  of  Erance  and  Scotland,  both  prisoners  of  war,  fibred 
in  the  lists,  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  accidentally  killed  in  an 
encounter. 

Anecdote  or  King  John  op  Fkancb. 

An  incident  is  related  of  this  unfortunate  Monarch,  thoroughly 
illustrative  of  the  manners,  and  the  high  chivalrous  honour  of  the 
period. 

When  a  prisoner  of  high  de^e  was  captured,  it  was  customary  to 
hold  him  to  ransom;  and  in  this  case,  after  considerable  discussion,  a 
sum  of  money  was  named,  on  the  payment  of  which  King  John  was  to 
be  released  from  captivity. 

The  finances  of  nis  kingdom  being  in  a  very  disordered  condition, 
John  was  permitted  to  visit  France,  on  his  parole  of  honour,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  required  amount ;  but,  finding  he  could  not 
succeed,  he  resolved  to  return  and  surrender  himself  to  ]j)dward.  On 
being  advised  not  to  do  so,  he  exclaimed :  "  If  honour  were  lost  else- 
where upon  earth,  it  ought  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  Kings." 

He  landed  at  Dover  m  1364,  and  was  lodged  at  the  palace  of  the 
Savoy,  in  the  Strand,  where  he  died,  shortly  after  his  arrival. 

Effects  op  a  Thundee-storm. 

In  1359,  liaward  embarked  for  another  Erench  campaign,  and  at 
Ghartres  his  army  was  overtaken  by  a  terrible  thunder-storm,  during 
which,  six  thousand  horses  and  one  thousand  cavaliers  were  struck  deiia 
by  the  lightning. 

The  King,  who  had  been  desolating  and  destroying  wherever  he 
s^peared,  was  so  appalled  at  this  visitation,  that,  kneeling  down,  he 
vowed  to  make  peace  at  once.  This  led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
at  Bretigny. 
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RICHABD  n.,  suRNAMED  BORDEAUX. 


Son  of  tlw  Black  Prince  axidJoMina  of  Kent.  Born  AJk  1807.  SuocMded  his  grand- 
father  1877.  Married,  flrttly,  Anne  of  Luxembourg,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  wooiidly.  Itab^lUi,  daughter  of  Charles  Vl.  of  France.  Died  at 
Pontefract  1909.  Buried  flnt  at  King's  Langley,  and  afterwards  at  Westminster 
Abbey. 

SuiOCART. 

EicHABD  of  Bordeaux,  being  the  son  of  the  idols  of  the  English 
n&tion,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  Joanna^  the  Eair  Maid  of  Kent, 
his  parentage  endeared  him 
at  once  to  the  people. 

This  Prince  naa  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  called  to  the 
throne  when  only  ten  years 
of  age,  and  was  first  placed 
under  the  giiardiansnip  of 
his  nncles,  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster and  the  Earl  of  Cam-  ^„  ^_  »,*«,*»«  ^ 
bndge.      Scarcely  had  he 

assumed  the  crown,  when  the  Trench  made  a  descent  upcn  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  and  the  Scotch,  no  longer  having  to  fear  the  resistless  power 
of  Edward  the  Third,  invaded  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  under 
their  King,  Robert  Stewart. 

In  both  cases  the  invaders  committed  great  ravages,  and  carried  away 
considerable  booty ;  and  the  English,  who  for  so  lon^  a  period  had  been 
free  from  the  insults  of  foreign  enemies,  were  indign^  at  the  issue. 
In  the  popular  fury,  the  Buke  of  Lancaster  was  excluded  from  the 
regency,  tne  government  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  twelve  great 
batons. 

This  arraxigement,  however,  did  not  secure  the  people  from  the  fre- 
quent incursions  of  their  enemies ;  the  ravages  of  the  Soots,  and  the 
msgrace  to  the  English  arms,  created  so  muck  discontent,  that,  in  their 
torn,  the  twelve  lords  were  deposed  from  their  authority,  and  succeeded 
by  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

M  2 
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The  finances  of  the  kingdom  being  much  reduced,  it  was  determiiwd 
to  raise  money  by  means  of  a  poU-tax,  at  the  rate  of  twelve-penw  for 
each  person  who  had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen. 
This  measure  increased  the  public  excitement, 
and  early  in  1381,  the  lower  classes  were  every- 
where npe  for  revolt.  The  signal  was  soon 
given  by  one  Wat  Tyler,  who,  in  consequence  of 
a  gross  insult  offered  to  his  child,  slew  an  officer 
I        who  had  come  to  collect  the  obnoxious  tax. 

j Tyler  called  his  fellow-citizens  to  his  support, 

and  in  a  few  days,  at  the  head  of  some  thousands 
of  men,  marched  to  London.    Richard  granted 
jL  Mjkioir.  him  an  interview  in  Smithfield,  when  the  Lord 

Mayor,  William  Walworth,  being  enraged  at  the  insolence  of  the  reb^ 
leader;  struck  him  to  the  ffrounS,  when  he  y^\"^«^^^y  1^*^^^^^ 

by  tne  King's  attendants.  The  intrepidity  of 
the  young  Sovereign  showed  conspicuously  on 
this  occasion,  and  by  his  courage  and  address  he 
prevailed  upon  the  misguided  people  to  disTCrae. 

Risings  occurred  in  many  counties.  In  Suffolk 
a  body  of  rebels  burnt  the  monastery  of  Burv  St. 
Edmunds,  and  destroyed  the  valuable  library 
attached  to  that  institution.  Norfolk,  Cambndge, 
and  Essex  were  equally  excited,  and  not  until  a 
ffeneral  amnesty  was  promised  could  the  tumults 
be  suppressed.  It  does  not  redound  to  the  honour 
of  Richard's  memory,  that  we  are  told  he  hanged 
fifteen  hundred  unhappy  people,  who  at  first  were 

^t  «82  Wfflfmrried  Aime  of  Luxembourg  a^d  the  ^^^ 
rendered  stS  more  dissatisfied  when  thej  .le«nt.  that,  instead  of  the 
Qu^Tbr^  a  dowry  to  her  hnaband.  his  heges  would  be  taxed  to 
suDDort  heAonK  train  of  German  foUowera. 

iTthis  time  the  King  gave  considerable  offence  by  his  extiayaemoe^ 
and  thefovour  he  displayel  to  worthless  courtier|,  among  whom  Sobert 
d^  V«^,XTof  OxU  (afterwards  Duke  of  Ireland),  Michael  de  U 
Polo  and  Judse  Tresilian  were  nniversaUy  detested. 

I^:  1383  thTrrench  again  menaced  the  coasts,  but  in  a  short.tune  an 
arm^  of  tbree  hundred  thousand  militia  was  raised,  and  the  mTadera 
thoueht  prop*  to  abandon  their  intention.  _,.  ,     ,  j  » 

Zd  nVwV  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  age,  Ru:hard  purposed  to 
ter^nate  the  war  by  meeting  the  French  Kmg  m  single  comW ;  but  as 
cS^  only  afteen.Tnd  Richard  seventeen  years  of  age.  the 
pZo^^  not  entertained.  The  negotuit.ons  however,  resulted 
LTtmccThich,  some  time  afterwards,  iSpened  into  a  peace  between 

^''pSa^oi^^ere  next  made  t6dispatchanexpeditiontoC«tiUe,u^ 
the^SHf  Uie  Duke  of  Lancaster;  and  in  order  to  raise  money,  a 
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PatUament  was  summoned.  But  instead  of  acceding  to  the  royal 
demands,  complaints  were  heard  on  all  sides  of  the  King's  extravagance 
and  wretched  government,  and  it  was  not  until  he  consented  to  banish 
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his  evil  favourites  from  Court,  and  to  remodel  his  personal  expenses, 
that  the  council  would  grant  him  a  supply. 

He  displayed  his  contempt  for  his  engagements  by  recalling  his  un- 
popular friends  immediately  upon  the  dispersing  of  Parliament,  and  then 
declared  his  intention  of  becoming  an  absolute  Monarch.  This  conduct 
induced  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Earls  of  Derby,  Arundel,  and 
Warwick  to  take  up  arms,  and  the  King*s  forces,  under  the  Duke  of 
Ireland,  were  defeated. 

In  13S8,  consequent  upon  this  defeat,  some  of  the  favourites  were 
banished,  and  Tresilian  and  Brambre  were  hanged. 

The  Ejng,  having  arrived  at  his  majoritj  in  this  year,  issued  a  procla- 
mation declaring  his  intention  of  governing  without  the  assistance  of 
Parliament,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution  raised  illegal  taxes ; 
but  the  money  thus  obtained  not  proving  sufficient  for  his  extravagant 
purposes,  he  endeavoured  to  borrow  one  thousand  pounds  from  the  City 
of  London,  which  was  refused,  whereupon  he  deprived  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
bis  office,  took  possession  of  the  City  charter,  and  remoted  the  courts  to 
loii:.  It  was  not  until  1393  that  the  charter  was  restored,  upon 
pavment  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Richard's  consort  having  died,  the  negociations  with  France  were 

r  considered.  Peace  was  ratified,  and  Isabella,  daughter  of  Charles 
,  a  child,  seven  years  of  age,  was  espoused  to  the  King  of  £ng- 
knd. 

By  1397  the  royal  power  seemed  so  firmly  established,  that  Richard 
beheved  himself  in  a  position  to  wreak  out  his  revenge  upon  the  lords, 
who,  ten  years  previously,  had  been  pardoned  for  their  opposition  to  his 
arbitrary  designs.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  stran^a  in  his  prison, 
at  Calais,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  beheaded,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
banished. 

In  1398  a  Parliament  met  at  Westminster,  when  the  Earl  of  Here- 
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ford,  ooQBin  to  the  King,  accused  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  treasonable 
practices.  Norfolk  retorted  the  charge,  and  it  was  de- 
cided, after  the  custom  of  the  a^,  that  the  quarrel  should 
be  tried  by  single  combat.  The  Kinff,  however,  interfered^ 
and  banished  the  two  noblemen,  Norfolk  for  life,  and 
Hereford  for  ten  years.  When  the  Earl  came  to  bid 
Richard  farewell,  the  King  remitted  four  years  of  his  sen- 
tence, and  promised  that  during  his  absence  from  the 
country  his  estates  and  property  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served. Hereford  then  sailed  for  the  Continent;  oat 
his  father,  the  old  Duke  of  Lancaster,  dying  shortly 
afterwards,  Richard,  contrary  to  his  voluntary  and  sacred 
promise,  confiscated  all  the  family  estates,  and  increased 
Hereford's  term  of  exile  for  life. 

The  new  Duke  of  Lancaster  believed  himself  absolved 

from  his  parole  of  honour  by  this  base  and  unwarrantable 

act  of  his  royal  cousin,  and  prepared  to  return  to  England. 

KKiGHT  IS       Richard  had  sailed  for  Ireland,  and  was  engaged  in 

▲BMovs.     q^ielling  a  rebellion  in  that  unquiet  land,  when  I^caster 

landed  at  Ravenspurg,  in  Yorkshire. 

The  Duke  was  soon  joined  by  an  immense  number  of  noblemen,  with 
their  retainers,  and  marched  direct  to  London,  where  he  was  received  as 
a  deb'verer.  He  next  captured  Bristol,  and  the  whole  kingdom  lay  at 
his  feet.  Richud  was  for  some  time  i^orant  of  the  revolution  which 
had  Uken  place  in  England,  but  on  hearing  of  the  invasion  he  embarked 
at  Dublin,  and  landea  at  Milford  Haven.  Finding  that  none  of  his 
subjects  would  fi^t  under  his  banner,  he  threw  himself  on  the  protection 
of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  conducted  him  to  London,  and  lo(^ed 
him  in  the  Tower.  A  Parliament  met  and  solemnly  deposed  the  King, 
who,  after  some  natural  reluctance,  performed  the  act  of  abdication, 
A.D.  1399. 

^  When  the  (question  of  a  successor  was  considered,  Lancaster  asserted 
his  claim,  which,  being  admitted,  he  mounted  the  throne,  under  the 
title  of  Henry  IV. 

Duringthis  reign  the  Lollards,  or  followers  of  John  Wyclif,  had  their 
origin.  Their  tenets  were  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  Reformation, 
and  created  so  strong  a  sensation,  that  several  acts  were  passed 
against  them.  Wyclif  translated  the  Bible.  He  was  rector  of  Lutter- 
worth. 

Story  of  Wat  Ttleb. 

This  man  was  a  mechanic,  residine  at  Dartford,  in  Kent,  and  his 
daughter  having  been  grossly  insulted  oy  the  collector  of  a  hateful  tax, 
ythe  enraged  father  raised  his  sledee  hammer,  and  beat  out  the  intruder's 
Drains.  His  courage  was  applauded  b^  the  neighbours,  and  thus  a  spark 
was  laid  to  the  smouldemur  train  of  discontent  which  prevailed  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  among  tne  commons. 

Wat  Tyler  was  elected  commander  of  the  insurgents,  who  advaiiped  U> 
,  Maidstone,  where  they  appointed  their  officers,  and  nominated  one  John 
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Bull,  an  ittnerani  Wydiffite  preaober,  as  chaplain  to  the  forces.  The 
citizens  of  Canterbnrj  gave  in  their  adherence  to  the  people's  cause,  and 
the  malcontents  at  once  directed  their  march  towards  the  metropolis. 
On  Blackheath  their  numbers  had  increased  to  ten  thousand  men,  who 
were  addressed  bj  Boll  upon  this  text — 

**  When  Adam  delred,  and  Sve  iipan. 
Who  VM  then  a  gentleman?" 

The  ftmatic  preacher  enlarged  upon  the  rights  of  man,  and  universal 
equahtj,  conduding  hj  nssutmg  his  hearers  .that  the  attainment  of  these 
results  was  actually  within  their  grasp. 

The  Princess  of  Wales,  mother  of  the  King,  chanced  at  the  time  to  he 
crossing  Blackheath ;  she  was  taken  prisoner,  but  liberated  herself  by 
her  presence  of  mind;  she  consented  to  kiss  the  rebel  leaders, 
and  such  an  honour  from  the  *'  Fair  Maid  of  Kent/'  purchased  her 
freedom. 

Emboldened  by  success,  Wat  Tjrler  led  his  boisterous  army  into  the 
borough  of  Southwark ;  and  then,  crossing  over  into  London,  he  burnt 
l^cwgate  and  the  Temple,  and  plundered  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  in  the  Savoy.  A  rude  sort  of  honesty  was  the  great  peculi- 
aiity  of  these  riots,  for  we  read  that  one  of  the  insurgents  having 
secret^  a  silver  cup,  he  and  his  prize  were  at  once  thrown  into  the 
ri?cr. 

At  length  the  insurgents  drew  up  on  Tower  Hill,  when  Eichard  displayea 
great  courage.  He  rode  out  and  commanded  the  rebels  to  follow  him ;  he 
led  them  to  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mile-end,  listened  to  their 
demands,  and  consented  to  mat  their  petition.  The  leaders,  alarmed 
for  their  own  safety,  coUectea  a  determined  band,  marched  once  more  to 
Jjondon,  entered  the  Tower,  and  beheaded  the  Archbisiiop  of  Canter- 
bury and  several  gentlemen. 

The  next  morning  Richard  heard  that  the  insurgent  leader  and  his 
followers  were  arrayed  in  Smithfield.  Nothing  daunted,  he  mounted 
a  small  white  horse,  and  with  a  few  attendants  rode  directly  up  to  the 
infuriated  mob.  Tyler  seeing  the  King  approach,  advancea,  and  held 
a  conversatiou  with  him ;  and,  while  he  was  talkW,  made  a  show  of 
playing  with  the  hilt  of  his  dagger.  After  some  time  he  dared  to  lay  his 
hand  on  the  bridle  of  the  King's  horse,  upon  which,  William  Walworth, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  became  so  enra^d,  that  he  raised  his  mace  of 
office,  and  struck  the  insolent  rebel  to  the  earth.  Tyler  was  Instantly 
dispatched  by  Standish,  one  of  Richard's  esquires. 

Alarmed  at  their  leader's  fall,  the  insurgents  strung  their  bows,  when, 
seeing  their  menacing  attitude,  the  King  «dloped  up  to  their  archers, 
and  exclaimed :  "  What  are  you  doing,  my  lieges  P  Tyler  was  a  traitor. 
Come  with  me,  and  I  will  be  your  leader."  Then  placing  himself  at 
their  head  he  led  them  into  the  Islington  fields,  when  the  rebels  were 
80  impressed  with  his  courageous  conduct,  that  they  knelt  on  the  ground 
and  begged  for  mercy ;  this  was  readily  granted,  and  by  nighttidl  the 
fonnidabie  array  had  melted  entirely  away. 
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Walworth  was  created  a  knight,  and  a  naked  dagger^  in  memory  of  tlie 
eyent,  was  added  to  the  Cit j  Ansa. 

A  YOVTHTUL  QXTXZN.   • 

Isabella  de  Valois  was  but  nine  years  of  age  when  she  was  chosen  to 
share  Richard's  throne.  When  the  £arl-marshal  of  England,  attended  bj 
a  splendid  retinae,  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  little  lady,  he 
fell  on  one  knee,  and  thus  addressed  her :  "  Madam,  if  it  please  God,  you 
shall  be  our  lady  and  Queen."  She  instantly  replied :  "  Sir,  if  it  please 
God,  and  my  lord  and  father,  that  I  be  Queen  of  England,  I  shall  be 
well  pkased  thereat,  for  I  have  been  told  I  shall  then  be  a  great  lady.'^ 
She  was,  after  the  preliminaries  were  arranged,  married  to  '^'  * 
and  wa^  known  in  her  adopted  country  as  "  the  little  Queen.''^ 

An  Important  Quasbxl.  JQ 

Vj^    Unhappily  Richard  resigned  himself  too  readily  to  gross  indu  ^ , 

>Jf  he  could  be  permitted  to  enjoy  himself,  unmolested  by  the  cares  of 
— %tate,  he  was  but  too  willing  that  the  government  of  his  kingdom  should 
be  conducted  by  others. 
The  King's  cou^  Bolingbroke,  Earl  of  Hereford,  had  accused  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  of  treason.    Norfolk 
retorted  the  charge,  and  in  full  Parlia- 
ment thus  addressed  the  Kin^ :  "  Mj 
dear  lord,  with  your  leave,  if  I  may 
answer  your  cousin,  I  say  that  Henry 
of  Lancaster  is  a  liar;  and  in  what  he 
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iaa  said,  and  would  say  of  me,  he  lies  like 
a  foul  traitor  as  he  is.^' 

The  two  noblemen  appealed  to  the 

wager  of  battle,  and  a  aay  was  named, 

^when  each  party  should  appear  in  the 

r  lists  at  Coventry,  to  try  the  cause,  in  the 

presence  of  the  King  and  the  estates  of 

the  realm. 

On  the  appointed  day,  just  before  engaging  in  the  fight,  Hereford 
made  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  Norfolk  cried:  "  God  speed  the  right." 
The  former  then  advanced  a  few  paces  with  his  lance  in  rest,  while  Nor- 
folk remained  motionless.  At  the  last  moment,  the  Kin^  threw  down 
his  glovcy  which  was  a  signal  that  he  took  the  battle  into  his  own 
hands. 

Richard  then  held  a  consultation  with  his  council,  and  announced  his 
determination  that  Hereford  should  be  banished  for  ten  years,  and  that 
Norfolk  should  go  into  perpetual  exile. 

Prom  that  moment  Hereford  commenced  those  intrimes,  which 
resulted  in  his  landing  at  Ravenspurg  with  forty  followers,  his 
usurpation  of  the  throne,  and  the  murder  of  his  cousin,  King  Richard. 
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Biduurd  and  a  few  faithful  nobles  had  thrown  themselyes  into  Plint 
Castle,  when  the  Earl  of  Hereford — who,  in  consequence  of  his  father's 
death,  had  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  I^caster — ^presented  himself,  at 
the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men. 

Advancing  to  the  gates,  he  demanded  an  audience  of  the  King;  and, 
being  admitted,  he  spoke  rudely,  without  paying  any  of  the  honours  due 
to  a  Sovereign. 

'*  Have  yon  broken  ^our  fast  P"  he  inquired. 

"No,"  answered  Kichard;  *'it  is  yet  early  mom.  Why  do  you 
ask?*' 

**  It  is  time  you  should  breakfast,"  replied  Henry,  "  for  you  have  a 
great  way  to  ride." 

*•  What  road  P  "  the  King  asked. 

*'Yoa  must  wend  to  London,"  said  Henry;  "and  I  advise  you 
to  eat  and  drink  heartily,  that  you  may  perform  the  journey  giuly." 

"  Well,"  said  the  King,  "  if  that  is  the  case,  let  the  Ublea  be 
covered." 

After  breakfast,  the  King  observing  for  the  first  time  the  numerous 
body  of  archers  and  men-at-arms,  askea  his  cousin  who  they  were. 

**  For  most  part  Londoners,"  was  the  answer.  The  citizens  of  London 
were  Richard's  bitterest  enemies. 

"  And  what  do  they  want  P  "  inquired  the  King. 

"  They  want  to  take  f<m"  Henry  replied,  **  and  carry  you  a  prisoner 
to  the  Tower,  and  there  is  no  pacifying  them  unless  you  yield  yourself." 
Then  the  King  surrendered  to  his  cousin,  who  immediately  ordered  the 
horses  to  be  saddled. 

The  Kiko,  thb  Bukx,  asd  the  Gbethound. 

The  following  singular  anecdote  is  recorded  by  a  historian  of  the 
period,  and    it    is   by  no   means   inconsist- 
ent with  other  stories  related  of  the  canine 
species. 

King  Eichard  possessed  a  favourite  grey- 
hound, called  MaiA,  which  would  not  notice 
nor  follow  any  other  person.  Whenever  his 
master  rode  abroad,  the  dog  was  loosed,  and 
ran  to  caress  him  by  placing  his  forepaws  on 
his  shoulders. 

While  their  horses  were  being  prepared, 
the  King  and  Duke  stood  conversing  m  the 
courtyard  of  Elint  Castle,  when  Math  being 
untied,  instead  of  running  as  usual  to  Richiurd,       "°*"  ^^  amcoub. 
passed  him,  and  leaped  to  Henry's  shoulders,  j^aying  to  him  that  court 
ne  had  formerlv  shown  to  his  proper  master.    Henry,  not  knowinc  the 
hound,  asked  the  King  the  meanine  of  this  fondness.   "  Cousin,''  re* 
plied  Bichard,  "it  means  a  great  deid  for  you,  and  very  little  for  me." 
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"  HowP**  said  Henry ;  "pray  explainP'* 

"  I  understand  by  it,"  answered  the  unfortunate  Xihff,  "  tliat  tbis, 
my  favourite  greyhound.  Maih,  fondles  and  pays  nis  court  to 
you  this  day  as  King  of  England,  which  tou  will  l>e,  and  I  shall  be 
deposed,  for  that  the  natural  instinct  of  the  creature  perceives.  Keep 
him,  therefore,  by  your  side ;  for  lo !  he  leaveth  me,  and  will  ever  follow 
you." 

MUBDEB  OF  THE  EjVO. 

Richard  having  been  committed  for  safe  custody  to  the  castle  of  Poate- 
fract,  in  Yorkshire,  was  compelled  to  si^  an  act  of  abdication.  Heniy 
was  crowned  King  in  his  room;  but  as  long  as  Bichard  lived  the  usurper 
could  not  feel  himself  secure. 

Sitting  one  day  at  table,  he  is  said  to  have  observed,  in  a  musing 
manner,  "  Have  I  no  faithful  friend  who  will  deliver  me  of  one,  whose 
life  will  be  my  death,  and  whose  death  my  life  ?  "  Sir  Piers  Exton  was 
present,  and  on  hearing  this  speech,  he  left  the  court,  and,  with  eight 
followers,  made  his  way  to  Pontefract  Castle.  Calling  to  him  Uie 
s^s(|uire  who  attended  on  the  deposed  King,  he  charged  mm  "  that  the 
Cing  should  eat  as  much  as  he  would,  for  that  now  ne-  should  not  long^ 
eat." 

Richard  finding  himself  served  carelessly,  asked  the  reason,  and  was 
told  that  Henry  had  given  orders  to  that  effect.  The  King  exclaimed : 
"  The  devil  take  thee  and  Henry  of  Lancaster  together; "  and  struck  at 
the  man  with  a  carving  knife.  Upon  this  Sir  Piers  Exton  and  his  band 
rushed  into  the  room,  each  having  a  weapon  in  his  hand.  Richard,  per- 
ceiving the  imention  of  the  intruders,  rose,  and  pushed  back  the  taUe. 
Steppmg  up  to  one  of  the  men  he  snatched  his  weapon  from  him,  and 
defended  himself;  he  had  slain  four  of  his  assailants,  when  Sir  Piers, 
alarmed  for  the  success  of  his  murderous  intentions,  leaped  on  the  King's 
chair.  Richard  was  pursuing  the  four  remaining  rumans,  when,  upon 
coming  near  Sir  Piers,  he  was  struck  by  him  with  a  pole-axe  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  died  instantly. 

It  is  but  fair  to  Henrv  lY.  to  state  that  other  accounts  inform  as 
Richard's'dlath  was  caused  by  voluntary  starvation. 

!  -/'   ,    Tnz  Ladies  ai^d  theib  Heab-dbsss. 

'the  head-dress  of  this  period  is  worth  notice.    It  consisted  of  a  cap 
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two  feet  high,  and  two  wide ;  its  foundation  was  of  wire  and  ptateboard. 
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dirided  in  tlie  centre  Hke  a  bishop's  miire.    This  was  usually  ooyered 
with  silk,  or  a  tissue  of  gold  or  silver. 

Eins  vere  brooght  to  England  by  Richard's  first  Queen,  who  also  was 
the  first  lady  by  whom  a  siae-saddle  was  adopted  in  this  country. 

Leasudtg  ahd  Leabnxd  Mek  nr  thz  PLAinrAGBinBT  Psbiob. 
A.D.  1154-1399. 

To  write  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  state  of  literature,  and  of  the  arts 
and  sdenoes,  at  this  most  important  period  of  oar  natioxud  development, 
would  occupy  much  more  space  than  we  are  able  to  devote  to  the  purpose; 
we  must  toerefore  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  summary  of  those 
arU,  sciences,  and  branches  of  learning,  wnidi  were  more  espedallj 
studied. 

And,  firstly,  let  us  say  that  the  Umguage  was  in  a  most  unsettled  state. 
The  policy  of  the  Norman  conquerors  and  settlers  had  been  directed  to 
the  annihilation  of  all  national  feeling ;  and  to  encourage  this,  they  inter- 
dicted the  stiidy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialect,  and  endeavoured  to  substi- 
tute the  Norman  French.  But,  although  courtly  dialogues  were  held, 
nimaDces  written,  and  laws  promulgated,  in  the  Gallic  idiom,  Latin 
vas  the  chief  medium  of  correspondence  between  the  dwellers  in  the 
monasteries ;  and  as  those  institutions  sheltered  all  such  persons  as  were 
learned  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  Norman-French  graduallv  died  out, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  came  again  into  use,  but  so  mangled  and  shattered 
that  people  in  one  district  could  not  understand  the  dudect  p(  those  who 
dwelt  in  a  neighbouring  county.  John  de  Trevisa  (writing  in  1385) 
tells  us,  that  the  translation  of  lessons  into  French, — which  course  haa 
been  lamented  by  Higden,  forty  years  before, — was  now  changed,  for  that 
thej  '*  leave  all  tVench  in  schools,  and  use  all  construction  m  English." 
The  circumstances  which  tended  to  the  settlement  of  our  language,  were, 
doubtless^  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Anglo-Saxon,  by  John 
Wydif,  uid  the  poems  of  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Barbour,  which  added 
numerous  words  to  our  vocabulary,  and  brought  many  others  to  light, 
which,  from  long  disuse,  had  become  meaningless. 

The  Chuadea,  which  occasioned  so  fearful  a  destruction  of  human  life,  and 
induced  such  a  drain  of  treasure  from  Europe,  tended  greatly  to  the  spread 
of  kaming;  for  the  arts  and  sciences  were  much  further  developed  in 
the  East ;  and  the  monks  and  others,  who  accompanied  the  soldiers  of  the 
Cross,  brought  home  much  knowledge,  which  •caused  rapid  progress  to 
be  made  io  the  western  nations  about  this  time. 

The  establishment  of  Grammar  SchooU  was  another  most  important 
cause  of  the  revival  of  literature  and  the  arts  at  this  period.  In  1179^ 
these  schoob  were  founded  and  endowed  in  every  Cathedral  city, 
and  were  supported  by  a  special  canon  of  the  third  general  council  of 
theLateran. 

Monatierieg  and  CtnwenU  multiplied  rapidly,  and  to  most  of  them  was 
attached  a  s&pol,  where  novices  were  not  alone  grounded  in  the  rules  of 
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grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  theology,  and  music,  but  they  were  taught  the  art 

of  beautiful  writing  and  illuminating'; 
and,  after  passing  through  the  aboTe 
course,  they  were  instructed  in  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Latin,  philosophy,  physic, 
divinity,  and  the  civil  and  canon 
laws. 

The  Universiiies  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  which  had  been  destroyed 
during  the  terrible  civil  wars  between 
Stephen  and  the  Empress,  resumed 
some  of  their  former  splendour;  and 
after  suffering  severely  in  the  time  of 

C^Tl  W\fW!^SP^  ^i"g  John,  tney  rose  again  from  their 
S  ^^Nl/^y^  ?^^  ashes,  and  munificent  persons  founded 
^  \w\  ^^Nfll  pennanent  colleges  and  haUs,  where 
^  Ir/  I//  II  l^^l  ^^^  students  could  reside,  instead  of 
taking  up  their  quarters  in  the  town. 
In  1301,  thirty  thousand  scholars  are 
said  to  have  been  drawn  to  Oxford  bj 
the  lectures  of  John  Duna  Scotus,  who 
at  that  time  held  the  chair  of  theology 
at  Merton  CJollege.  • 
The  discovery  of  the  art  of  making  paper  from  linen  rags,  which 
occurred  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contributed  largely  to  the  spread  of  learning;  for,  previously, 
manuscripts  were  written  on  prepared  sheepskins,  or  vellum,  a  substance 
so  very  expensive,  and  comparatively  scarce,  as  rendered  the  possession  of 
a  book  only  possible  to  very  rich  individuals  or  wealthy  communities. 
So  scarce  were  books  at  this  period  that  the  most  stringent  rules  were 
made  by  their  possessors,  to  be  observed  by  those  who  were  to  be  en- 
trusted  vdth  the  treasures.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  librarian  to  a 
religious  fraternity,  to  give  out  a  volume  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  which 
was  to  be  read  by  all  the  brethren  in  turn  during  the  year,  and  returned 
the  following  Lent ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  write  on  the  fly  leaf  of 
these  books :  "  Cursed  be  he  who  shall  steal,  or  tear  out  the  leaves,  or  in 
any  way  injure  this  book ! "  The  books  found  in  the  mansions  of  the 
nooles  were  highly  illuminated  manuscripts,  bound  in  the  most  gorgeous 
and  expensive  manner. 

That  learning  made  mere  rapid  progress  under  the  later  Plantagenet 
Sovereigns,  we  can  easily  ima^me ;  for  many  veais  elapsed  before  the 
country  recovered  from  the  devastation  caused  by  the  avil  wars,  which 
the  accession  of   Henry  II.,  the    crusades,  the  oonstvit 
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accession 
quarrels  of  that  monarch  and  his  successors  with  the  clergy,  and  the 
baronial  revolts  in  the  time  of  John,  and  Henry  HL  Even  in  the 
time  of  Edward  II.,  Eoger  Bacon  doubts  if  there  were  more  than 
three  or  four  persons  living  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Oriental 
languages. 
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RieUric  WIS  pimciptlly  stadied  and  practised  by  the  mendicaoi 
firiara,  wiioae  snoeess  m  life  mainly  depended  npon  the  persuasiye  dia- 
ncter  of  their  exhortations. 

Loffie^  ahhoogh  the  most  fashionahle  and  faTonrite  stndj  of  the  day, 
was  a  apniioiia  sort  of  reasoning,  by  which  a  colooring  of  plausibility 
was  imparted  to  the  most  absnrd  theories. 

pwimitf  was  affected  by  this  false  system  of  logic,  and  religions 
opinioBB  were  as  nearly  approaching  to  free-thinking  as  are  the  more 
modem  creeds  of  the  socialists. 

The  practice  of  Law  Mid  Pf^ftie  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy ; 
and  this  became  so  serious  a  matter,  tendmg  to  divert  the  minds  of 
theological  students  finom  their  more  legitimate  studies,  that  many 
▼ain  attempts  were  made  to  prerent  the  evil ;  but  as  the  knowledge  of 
these  sciences  led  to  power  and  fame,  the  monks  and  secular  clergy 
persisted  in  their  practice  of  them,  and  it  was  chiefly  from  this  cause  that 
nearly  all  preferments  fell  into  their  hands. 

Aritiaieiie  made  a  considerable  step  in  advance;  for  the  Roman 
letters,  which  had,  during  so  many  centuries,  been  used  in  the  working 
out  of  arithmetical  combinations,  were  displaced  by  the  Arabian 
numerals,  which  were  probably  brought  to  £urope  by  the  crusaders. 
Roeer  Bacon,  in  writinc^  of  the  rules  necessary  to  oe  known,  mentions 
admtion,  mediation,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  extraction  of 
roots,  both  inteffers  and  fractions.  Not  onljr  vulvar  fractions,  as  halfo, 
thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  &c.,  but  also  astronomical  fractions,  as  minutes, 
seconds,  thirds,  fto. 

Geogmky  was  more  studied  than  it  had  been  in  former  ages. 
TraveUers  penetrated  so  far  as  Tartary ;  and  Roger  Bacon,  from  conversa- 
tions held  with  many  of  those  learned  men,  was  enabled  to  complete  his 
deactiption  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

AMtrmumy  and  Attrolog^f  were  so  closely  connected,  that  they  may  be 
almost  regarded  as  one  and  the  same.  Roger  Bacon 
knew  more  of  the  former  science,  and,  perhaps,  believed 
less  of  the  latter,  than  any  of  his  contemporaries ;  but 
even  he  considers  the  study  of  astronomy  valuable  as 
leading  to  the  prediction  of  future  events.  Astro- 
logers and  alchymists  were  held  in  high  repute,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  King,  or  a  nobleman  of  any 
standing,  who  did  not  keep  in  his  pay  one  of  these 
pretenc&d  magicians. 

Many  eminent  men  flourished  during  this  period. 
The  most  notable  among  whom  were  Feier  of  Blois, 
Robert  Orouthead,  John  Duns  Scotus,  William  Ockham, 
and  the  memorable  John  Wyclif,  theologians ;  Oiraldut     ^. 
Cambr^ri$,  MaithetD  Paris,  Thomas   Wykes,   Walter  r^^Q, 
Hewdngfofdy    Robert   de   Avesbury^    Nicolas    Trivet, 
Matthew    of    Westminster,    Ralph    Higden,    Eenry    ^^^^^^^'^^^ 
KnighUm,  and  Froissart,  historians ;  Roger  Bacon  and 
Michael  Seott,  who  wrote  on  mathematics,  mechanics,  geography,  optics, 
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astronomy,  fto. ;  and,  lastly,  the  immortal  poets,  Geoffnjf  Chaneer,  Sir 
Jakm  Oatoer,  and  JoAm  Barbomr,  whose  ^ms  tended  to  s^tle  our 
lanj^oage  far  more  than  any  writings  which  had  preceded  them,  and 
which  were  so  popular  and  enduring  that  they  are  read  at  the  present 
day  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  Abts,  Sciekces,  MAmnsBs  Am)  Cubtoiis  op  the  People,  dttbdtg 
THE  Plantaoenet  Pemod.— A.D.  1154-1399. 

The  state  of  Agricfdturs  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  con- 
sideration when  treating  of  a  nation  which  has  not  learnt  the  great 
adyantages  to  be  deriyed  from  foreign  commerce.  We  find  then  that 
this  science  had  fallen  into  considerable  disrepute  among  our  Plants^- 
net  ancertors.    It  Is  probable  that  the  vast  amount  of  fighting  which 
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occupied  the  people  of  the  time,  called  away  from  the  cultiyation  of  the 
fields  the  thew  and  sinew  of  the  country.  The  professions  of  arms  and 
of  divinity  were  considered  to  be  more  honourable  than  the  tilling 
of  the  land,  so  that,  while  those  professions  were  followed  by  (ui 
who  craved  glory  or  distinction,  agriculture  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  ignorant  and  degraded  classes.  The  numerous  destructive  famines 
which  mark  this  epocn,  may  be  instanced  as  corroborative  evidence  that 
the  land  was  not  made  to  produce  sufficient  food  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  people. 

The  introduction  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture  into  Britain  from 
Planders,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  legacy  which  the  middle  ages 
bequeathed  to  us.  The  Flemings  had  long  monopolized  the  manu- 
facture of  cloths,  and  Edward  UI.,  with  that  sagacity  which  is 
his  most  distinguishing  characteristic,  induced  one  John  Kempe  to  come 
over  to  England  with  his  workmen  and  apprentices.  A  colony  of 
weavers  was  established  in  the  city  of  Norwich ;  and  we  have  already 
seen  Queen  Philippa  encouraging  the  infant  colony  with  her  patron- 
age and  her  personal  superintendence.  Parliament  seconded  the  efforts 
of  the  King,  and  several  statutes  were  made  tending  to  encourage 
the  art.  In  a  few  years  the  weaving  of  cloths  became  a  most  imoortant 
consideration  in  the  oonntiy. 
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The  aoieiioes  of  Meekamet  tmd  OpHet  made  a  Tery  considerable  step  in 
idnnoe.  Tke  alchjmists,  who  were  engaged  in  the  Tain  search  after 
the  elixir  of  life,  and  the  secret  of  transmuting  base  metab  into  gold, 
worked  a  Tast  amount  of  good  in  the  course  of  tneir  investigations,  and 
not  only  were  medianics  and  optics  better  understood,  but  many  valuable 
secrets  m  chemistry  were  brought  to  light.  Roger  Bacon  possessed  spying 
^knes,  which  he  says  would  enable  us  "  to  rei^the  smallest  letters  at  an 
mcredible  distance,  to  number  even  the  dust  and  the  sands,  and 
to  make  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  to  descend,  or  seem  to  descend,  from 
heaven." 

Medicine  and  Surgery  vftte  more  studied  than  they  had  been  in  former 
periods ;  but  so  many  superstitious  practices  were  adopted  in  healing  the 
sick,  tiiat  the  true  metnod  of  treating  diseases  does  not  seem  to  have 
advanced  in  the  same  ratio  with  other  sciences.  Medieval  doctors 
gravdy  recommended  the  wrapping  a  patient,  suffering  from  small- 
pox, m  a  scarlet  cloth,  for  several  days  together,  as  a  sovereign 
remedy. 

Cloek'wuiking  was  certainly  an  art  introduced  into  Enghmd  at  this 
thne.  We  hear  of  a  clock  being  set  up  in  the  clock-tower,  opposite 
Westminster  Hall,  about  a.d.  1288.  in  1292,  a  clock,  which  cost 
thirty  pounds  (about  four  hundred  pounds  of  our  present  money),  was 
erected  at  Canterbury  Cathedral  Watchet  were  also  in  use  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Poetry  and  Mutic  were  held  in  high  repute  by  our  mediaeval  ancestors. 
We  know  that  Bichard  1.  was  both  a  poet  and  a  musician.  Romances 
in  verse  were  the  most  fashionable  amusements  of  ladies  and  gallant 
knights ;  and  troubadours  and  minstrels  were  regarded  with  higo  esti- 
mation. At  a  latter  period  we  have  the  poems  of  Gower,  Chaucer,  and 
Barbour,  which  will  be  read  with  delight  as  long  as  the  English  language 
endures.    The  harp  was  mostly  used  by  the  troubadours  or  wandieuring 
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susstrels :  but  Emgs  and  great  barons  kept  musicians  in  their  pay,  who 
formed  on  various  instruments.    Thus,  in  different  manuscripts, 


perf 


>  J  . — ' manuscripts,  we 

find  mention,  made  of  the  following:  the  organ,  harp,  sawtry,  lyre, 

cymbal,  siatrum,   trumpet,    flute,    pipe,    tabor,    nakyre,    drum,    and 

buidon. 

The  Art  of  War  reached  a  high  point  of  perfection  in  these  turbulent 

*  The  principal  mechanical  engine  made  use  of  was  the  mangonel, 
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which  oast  stones  weighinf^  as  much  as  three  hundred  pounds.  Matthew 
of  Westminster,  says  that,  at  the  siege  of  Stirling,  a  stone  from  a 
mangonel  passed  through  both  the  outer  walls  of  the  castle.    This 

ancient  artillery  continued  to  be  used 

long  after  the   invention    of   cannon 

^  and  gunpowder.     The  cross-bow  waa 

a  most  formidable  wea])on.    It  threw 

bolts  of  iron  or  brass  with  such  force, 

that  the  quarrel  would  pass  through 

^  the  iron  head-piece  of  a  man-at-arms, 

^  and  into  his  brain. 

Although,  as  we  have  already  seen. 
Cannon   and    Ounptwder   were    made 

use  of  towards  the  end  of  the  period 

H  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  yet  the 
long-bow  was  the  great  strength  of 
an  English  army.  The  cloth-yard 
shafts  of  our  archers  did  good  service  at  Crecy  and  Poictiers,  and  con- 
tinued for  upwards  of  two  centuries  to  be  terrible  in  the  hands  of  our 
oountrvmen.  It  was  as  much  the  weapon  of  the  middle  ages,  as  the  rifle 
is  of  the  present  day ;  and  as  we  have  our  rifle  matches  occurring  daily, 
.  so  our  medissval  ancestors  had,  in  every  town  and  village,  their  butt^ 
where  prizes  were  shot  for,  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  distributed 
to  successful  competitors  by  the  hands  of  fair  ladies  and  gallant 
kniffhts. 

Cannon-Bails  were  at  first  made  of  stone,  but  metal  was  adopted  at  a 
very  early  period,  for  Petrarch,  writing  in  1358,  mentions  "  those  in- 
struments which  discharge  balls  of  md;al  with  the  most  tremendous 
noise  and  flashes  of  fire." 

Besides  the  great  guns,  there  was  a  smaller  piece  of  ordnance  in  use, 
known  as  hand-cannon.  These  fire-arms  were  sufficiently  small  to  be 
carried  by  two  men,  and  were  fired  from  a  rest  fixed  in  the  ground. 
Proissart,  describing  the  siege  of  St.  Malo,  which  occurred  in  1378, 
speaks  of  four  hundred  cannon  being  used  by  the  English,  and  it  is  vei^ 
probable  that,  instead  of  being  huge  guns,  which  cost  much  labour  in 
moving,  they  were  the  hand-cannon  we  have  described. 

Havmff  ^lanoed  at  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  we  must  take  som» 
notice  of  tubse  which  wier^  more  refined ;  and,  foremost  among  these, 
stands  the  science  of  Archilecture,  most  of  the  others  having  been  sub> 
sidiary  to  th^t.  The  native  architecture  of  the  country,  which,  in  our 
days,  is  erroneously  termed  Oothic,  arrived  at  its  highest  point  of 
development  during  this  period.  When  Henry  the  Second  ascended 
the  throne,  the  somewhat  plain  but  massive  style  of  building  which  had 
characterised  the  early  Norman  age,  had  ^ven  place  to  a  richer  and 
more  ornamental  style,  Waltham  Abbey  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this 
period,  as  are  also  Durham  Cathedral,  and  the  beautiful  church  at  Iffley,  in 
Oxfordshire.  The  round-headed  doorways  were  deeply  recessed,  and  were 
ornamented  with  a  quantity  of  scu^ture,  whicdi,  although  comparativelj 
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mde  in  duiacter,  prodnoed  a  beaatiful  effect.  The  windows  were 
generaHj  ronnd-linaed,  and  enriched  with  zig-zag  carving.  The  arches 
also  were  round-headed. 

Ahout  1175,  a  change  is  ^>parent  in  the  mode  of  huilding  and  onia- 
mentation ;  instead  of  the  massiveness  of  the  Norman  architecture, 
we  find  a  greater  lightness  adopted,  and  a  more  heantifnl  and  refined 
system  of  ornament.  The  pointed  arch  was  an  invention  of  this  period. 
ia.  some  existing  buildings,  as  at  Canterbury  Cathedral,  for  instance, 
the  change  b  very  apparent;  the  transition  from  the  round  to  the 
pointed  arch  is  distinctly  marked  in  the  example  we  have  given.  The 
circular  part  of  the  Temple  Church  is  also  an  example  of  the  transitional 
period ;  it  was  dedicated  in  1185.  When  this  change  was  fully  de- 
Tcloped,  the  style  became  that  known  as  the  £arljf  jEnglUh,  and  its 
distinguishing  features  were  comparative  lightness,  long  narrow  pointed 
windows,  boldly  projecting  buttresses  and  pmnacles,  and  the  acute  pitch 
of  the  roofs,  figure  sculpture  was  frequently  used  in  the  adornment  of 
Early  Euglish  buUdings:  the  west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral,  built 
between  1225  and  1239,  is  a  perfect  example  of  this;  th«  choir  of 
Uncoln  Cathedral  is  also  a  very  fine  specimen.  Salisbur^r  Cathedral 
(1220-1258^  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  style;  the  choir  of  West- 
minster Aboey,  which  exhibits  more  refinement  than  any  other  Engli^ 
building,  was  the  work  of  Henry  IH.,  and  dates  about  1245. 

The  change  from  Early  English  to  Decorated  was  very  gradual.  The 
latter  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding  style  by  its  large  windows, 
separated  by  mullions,  and  having  traceiy  in  the  heads,  in  geometrical  pat- 
terns, such  as  trefoils,  circles,  quatrefoils,  &c.  One  of  the  finest  examples 
of  a  decorated  window  is  to  be  found  in  the  chapel  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford  (of  which  an  engraving  is  given  at  page  113) ;  this  is  dated 
1277.  The  chapel  and  great  haB  at  the  Bishop's  Palace,  Wells,  and  the 
chapter  houses  at  Wells  and  York,  were  built  at  this  period,  as  also 
the  crosses  erected  by  Edward  I.  in  memory  of  his  Queen. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Edward  the  Third  s  reign,  and  through  that  of 
Bichard  the  Second,  architecture  entered  another  phase  of  its  history, 
and  a  transition  is  plainly  discemable  towards  the  Perpendicular  style; 
but  as  this  did  not  reach  its  fuU  development  untU  Henrr  the 
Seventh  was  Sing,  we  shall  reserve  its  consideration  for  a  ruturo 
article. 

Sculpture  is  so  nearly  allied  to  architecture,  that  it  naturally  follows 
the  consideration  of  its  sister  art.  The  cathednds  and  churches  were 
{nrofusely  adorned  with  figures,  some  of  them  evincing  a  study  and  perfeo- 
tion  which  excite  our  wonder  and  admiration.  The  figures  that  adorn 
the  west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral,  are  magnificent  specimens  of  the 
state  of  sculpture,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  indicate  them  as  an 
example  of  the  point  of  refinement  to  which  our  medinval  ancestors  had 
arrived.  The  shrines,  which  enclosed  the  sacred  relics,  were  most  highly 
embellished  with  sculpture,  painting,  precious  stones,  and  mosaics. 

The  beautiful  illuminations  whidi  enrich  our  national  and  private 
eoUections,  are  a  proof  that  Fainiing  was  highly  regarded.    We  know 
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of  Beveral  buildmgs,  vhich  had  chambers,  whose  walls  were  adorned 
with  representations  of  sacred  subjects,  and  with  illustrations  of  wars 
and  sieges.  BxK)ms  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster  and  the  Tower  were 
decorated  with  the  history  of  Richard  the  First's  crusade  to  the  Holj 
Land.  Paintinss  on  the  walls  of  churches  are  continually  being  dia- 
covered,  and  afihough  they  show  the  mediscval  artists  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  perspectiye,  yet  the  faithful  delineation  of  con- 
temporary costumes  and  lurmture  is  most  valuable. 

Painted  QIom  reached  a  hi^  point  of  perfection,  as  also  did  the  Wortimg 
of  Metals.  Statues  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper ;  cups,  chalices,  reUquaries, 
and  ^rsonal  ornaments,  were  produced  m  vast  quantities,  and  the  manj 
remams  which  still  exist  are  so  beautiful  in  their  design  and  workman- 
ship, as  to  excite  emulation  at  the  present  time.  The  goldsmiths  formed 
one  of  the  richest  guilds  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third;  they  petitioned 
that  Monarch  for  permission  to  build  and  endow  an  hospital  for  decayed 
members  of  their  mystery.  The  description  of  the 
jewels  and  plate  belon^ng  to  Gaveston,  which 
were  confiscated  after  his  execution,  fills  ^Ye  folio 
pages  of  Rymer's  Fcedera ;  and  when  "Wat  ^IcPs 
mot)  sacked  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  Pahioe  in 
the  Savoy,  five  cartloads  of  silver  and  gold  plate 
were  destroyed.  The  cathedral  and  aobej 
churches  possessed  large  stores  of  sacred  images, 
and  vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  both  plain,  and, 
also,  enamelled  and  jewelled.  Precious  stones 
were  also  cut  and  polished,  for  we  find  them 
used  as  enrichments  in  shrines  and  altars.  Henir 
BII.VBB  oiLT  cur.  thc  Third,  iu  A.D.  1261,  gave  inpawnto  the  French 
King  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  gold  rings 
set  with  precious  stones. 

\  Of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  we  can  say  but  little  in 
~  ma  limited  space.  The  houses  appear  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  very 
antiomfortabl?  planned,  and  consisted  generally  of  a  hall,  a  chamber,  and  a 
stable.  The  wnole  building  stood  in  an  enclosure  or  garden,  usually  sur- 
rounded with  a  ditch  and  nedge.  The  windows  seem  to  have  been  mere 
loles,  with  a  wooden  shutter,  to  be  made  use  of  at  night,  and  during  in- 
clement weather.  The  hall  was  the  general  assembling  place  of  the  house- 
hold, and  at  night  the  servants  and  retainers  made  their  beds,  and 
passed  the  night  there.  The  hours  for  meals  were,  "breakfast  at  8ix» 
dinner  at  ten,  supper  at  six,  and  to  bed  at  ten."  The  use  of 
forks  was  unknown;  and  very  frequently,  instead  of  plates,  lai^ 
slices  of  bread  were  served  out  to  eacli  guest  with  his  portion  of 
meat.  In  poorer  houses  the  bread  was  eaten,  but  at  the  feasts 
of  persons  of  higher  degree,  the  trenchers  (as  these  slices  of  bread 
were  called)  were  thrown  into  a  basket,  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  at 
the  gate.  When  plates  were  used,  the  companv  were  disposed  in 
couples,  generally  a  lady  and  gentleman,  and,  with  tneir  fingers  they  fed. 
themselves  from  the  same  dish. 
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After  dinner,  yarioos  amusements  were  indulged  in.  Gambling  was 
a  common  and  wide-spread  vice.  Chess  was  a  most  fashionable 
pastime;  with  tables  and  drafts,  dice,  and  playing  cards,  our  ancestors 
passed  away  the  weaiy  hours;  and 
if  the  implements  for  playiiu^  these 
games  were  not  at  hand,  we  nnd  the 
middle-age  gentlemen  indulging  in 
the  common  diversion  of  pitch  and 
toss.  Tliere  are  several  entries  in 
the  accounts,  of  the  time  of  iklward 
ni.,  of  moneys  paid  to  various  per- 
sons who  had*  lent  their  cash  to  the 
Kin^  when  he  was  amusing  him- 
self in  this  way. 

Dramatic  representations  of  a 
peculiar  character  were  very  popu- 
lar in  the  middle  ages.  They 
differed,  however,  from  the  plays 
of  more  modem  days,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  of  a  rebgious  nature. 
They  were  called  mysteries,  and  miratle-flayt,  bein^  the  representa- 
tion of  sacred  subjects,  chosen,  mostly,  from  Holy  Scripture.  Thus,  the 
Creation,  Deluge,  Christ's  Passion,  &c.,  were  acted,  by  vast  numbers  of 
persons,  and  contained  mockeries,  which,  to  our  modem  taste,  appear  as 
gross  blasphemies.  In  the  mystery  of  the  Delude,  one  scene  consisted 
of  a  violent  quarrel  between  !Noah  and  his  wife,  because  she  refused  to 
enter  the  ark ;  and  when  she  found  she  could  no  longer  defy  her  husband, 
she  yielded  the  point,  after  giving  him  a  violent  box  on  the  ear.  Some 
of  these  plays  were  produced  with  great  splendour,  by  a  prodigious 
number  of  actors,  and  it  was  not  an  imcommon  circumstance  for  a' 
mystery  to  occupy  two  or  three  days  in  its  representation. 

Another  sort  of  play  was  called  a  morality.  In  this,  the  virtues  and 
vices  were  personified ;  speeches  were  formed  for  the  actors,  in  which  a 
moral  was  inculcated.  Walter  Reynolds  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  by  Edward  the  Second,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  prep^ing 
these  mystoies  and  moralities.  "* 

Another  fashionable  amusement  of  our  mediaeval  ancestors  was 
mmrnmn^t  or  masquerading.  This  species  of  entertainment  made,  gene- 
rally, a  part  of  the  diversions  at  great  festivals,  as  at  Easter,  Pente- 
cost, and  Christmas.  In  1277,  the  citizens  of  London  exhibited  a  most 
gorgeous  mumming,  in  honour  of  Eichard.  Prince  of  Wales,  in  which 
one  hundred  and  forty  persons  acted.  The  mummers'  dresses  were 
chiefly  made  up  of  buckram  and  masks,  with  coverings  of  hair. 
Animal*  and  demons  being  commonlv  personified. 

Dancing  was  a  diversion  held  in  ni^h  regard.  After  the  coronation- 
banquet  of  Richard  the  Second,  the  Kmg,  prelates,  nobles,  knights,  and 
ladies,  spent  the  afternoon  in  dancing  in  Westminstei^Hall. 

The  out-door  amusements  of  the  nobles  were  tournaments,  hawk- 
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ing,  hunting  with  greyhounds,  and  shooting  rabbits  and  game  with 
bows  and  arrows.  The  diversious  of  the  humbler  classes  were  run- 
ning at  the  quintain,  (of  which  we  give  an  engraring)  throwing 
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weights  of  wood  and  iron,  hand-ball,  foot-ball,  or  club-ball,  bnll- 
baitmg,  and  cock-fighting.  The  bear  was  for  many  centuries  an 
animal  wliich  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  pastimes  of  the  people. 
Not  only  was  he  baited  in  the  public  market-places,  but  he  was 
taught  to  perform  antics,  to  stand  up  on  bis 
hind  legs,  and  to  shuffle  about  in  an  unwieldy 
sort  of  dance.  Travelling  tumblers  were  held 
in  high  repute,  and  we  have  several  illumina- 
tions illustrating  the  strange  contortions  into 
which  they  twisted  them- 
selves. ExDpe-dancing  is  not 
a  modern  invention.  Lideed, 
the  Blondins  of  the  middle 
ages  ware  not  always  bipeds, 
for  we  read  of  a  horse  danc- 
ing on  a  rope,  and  of  two 
oxen,  which  rode  horses  and 
sounded  trumpets. 

The  condition  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
or  civilians  and  serfs,  was  wretched  in  the  extreme. 

Tlieir  ignorance  was  excessive.    They  scarcely  en- 

Joyed  any  civil  or  religious  liberty.  What  little  ^^^ 
protection  they  received  from  the  laws  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  sliield  them  from  the  tyranny  and  oppres-  ^'uhbuwo. 
non  of  the  barons,  who,  generally  speaking,  were  kings  in  their  own 
districts.  Civil  and  private  wars  interfered  with  the  tiffing  of  the  soO  • 
travelling  was  next  to  impossible,  from  the  unserviceable  state  of  the 
roads,  and  ioumeys  could  be  undertaken  only  by  large  bodies  of  travellem 
armed  to  the  teeth,  who,  even  under  such  circumstances,  were  frequentlv 
attacked  and  plundered  by  the  thieyes  who  lived  in  the  forests  and  on 
the  highways. 
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FROM    13d9   TO   1461    A.D.— 62  TEABS. 


HENRY  THB  POURTH,  surnambd  BOLINGBBOKR 


n  of  John  of  Qaant.  third  son  of  Edwftrd  IIL  Born  ▲.!>.  1807.  Crowned 
law.  Hmrried,  firstly,  Mtfy  de  Bohun.  daughter  of  the  Barl  of  Hereford, 
secondly.  Jane,  daughter  of  Oharlea.  King  of  Navarre.  Died  1418.  Buried  at 
Oanterboiy. 

SumCABT. 

Thb  throne  haying  been  rendered  vacant  by  the  forced  abdication  of 
ichard,  the  question  of  a  successor  at  once  occupied  the  attention  of 
Pariiament,    and    they    were  .-.^tt^t'  . 

about  to  consider  the  validity  .j!^j^2£^1 
of  the  claims  advanced  by  dif- 
faentaspirants,whenLancaster 
declared  that  none  possessed  so 
great  a  rifht  as  himself.  Being 
supported  by  a  considerable 
array.his  claim  was  admitted,and 
heasoended  thethrone  under  the 
title  of  Henry  IV.  Parliament 
decided  that  Richard  should  be  detained  a  state  prisoner,  Pontefract 
castle  being  named  as  his  place  of  residence. 

Henry  had  not  been  many  months  King  when  he  realised  the  truth 
of  ihoae  lines  attributed  to  him  by  our  immortal  Shakespeare : — 

**  Uneasj  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown." 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  the  real  heir  to  the  crown  after  Richard, 
resided  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  and  early  in  1400  a  formidable 
confoieracy  was  entered  into  by  his  turbulent  neighbours  for  the  purpose 
of  pladng  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
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Nor  were  the  Welsh  the  only  subjects  of  Henry  who  were  dissatis- 
fied with  his  usurpation,  for  many  powerful  nobles  conspired  to  restore 
the  dethroned  King.  The  Earls  of  Kent,  Salisbury,  and  Huntinffdon, 
were  at  the  head  of  this  scheme,  some  promoters  of  which  belieyed  that 
in  order  to  its  success  it  was  necessary  for  Richard  to  lead  their  forces 
in  person.  As  he  was  in  captivity  at  Fontefract,  this  was  impossible, 
but  one  Maudlin,  a  priest,  said  to  bear  a  dose  resemblance  to  the 

displaced  Monarch,  was  pro- 
cured to  personate  him. 
Wherever  he  appeared,  the 
impostor  was  received  with 
enthusiasm,  and  the  temper 
of  the  people  haviiiff  been 
thus  tried,  the  confederates 
prepared  to  commence  open 
hostilities. 

They  proclaimed  a  tourna- 
ment to  be  held  at  Oxford, 
at  which  Henry  was  to  be 
seized,  and  lUchard  pro- 
claimed. Their  plans  liav- 
ins  been,  however,  revealed 
by  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  whom  they  had  admitted  to  their  councils,  Henry, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Oxford,  flew  to  London,  where  his  popularitj 
was  undoubted,  raised  the  train-bands,  and  marched  to  Kinsston-on- 
Thames.  In  the  meantime,  after  an  abortive  attempt  upon  Windsor, 
the  rebels  retired  to  Cirencester,  where  they  were  attacKed  by  some 

partisans  of  the  King  and  defeated.  The 
Earls  of  Kent,  Salisoury,  and  Hunting- 
don were  beheaded,  and  the  priest  Maud- 
lin, after  having  been  exposed  in  the 
pillory,  was  hanged. 

Henry  had  now  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  while  his  unhappy  prisoner 
existed,  there  would  be  neither  safety 
for  himself  nor  peace  for  his  country, 
and,  although  the  King  solemnly  denied 
all  knov^ledge  of  the  act,  Richard  the  Second  was  barbarously  murdered 
at  Pontefract. 

Henry's  enemies  appeared  to  be  now  exterminated,  but  yet  he  reigned 
alone  on  sufferance,  no  party  bein?  enthusiastic  in  his  cause ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  surprising  that  he  should  have  endeavoured  to  attach  the  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy  to  his  support,  and,  with  this  object,  he  courted  them  by 
direct  and  indirect  means.  The  Lollards,  or  followers  of  John  Wycliffe, 
were  rapidly  increasing,  so  much  so,  that  their  growing  numbers  and 
power  caused  considerable  alarm  to  the  orthodox  clei^y.  Henry, 
Delieving  that  persecution  of  the  new  sect  would  be  pleasmg  to  those 
whose  support  ne  wished  to  gain,  caused  the  most  severe  and  cruel  laws 
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to  be  enacted  against  the  Lollards,  and  William  Sautre,  reoior  of  St. 
0^h*s,  was  bamt  for  professing  the  reformed  faith. 

But  the  Kinj^  qnicklf  found  he  had  not  jet  secured  immunity  from 
oonspiracies ;  in  1401  he  vas  again  defied  by  the  Welsh,,  under  Owen 
Gjendower,  a  man,  whose  name  even  to  this  day,  is  remembered  in  Wales 
with  affecdonate  respect 

In  this  year  was  fought  the  often  sung  battle  of  Otterbum,  between 
Lord  Douglas  and  the  Percies  of  Northumberland*  Douglas's  putj 
was  defeated,  tbe  leader  and  many  chieftians  who  fought  under  his 
banner  being  taken  prisoners.  Now  it  was  the  oustom  of  the  age  to 
hdd  prisoners  of  war  to  ransom,  but  Henry  dispatched  messengers  to 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  desiring  that,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
Douglas,  should  be  detained  in  captivity.  Negociations  ensued,  but 
the  King  refused  to  alter  his  purpose,  and  the  powerful  house  of  Percy 
prepared  for  civil  war. 

In  1402  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  Percies  and  Owen  Glendower, 
by  the  conditions  of  which  a  large  body  of  t)ie  northern  chivalry  marched 
across  the  kingdom  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  forces  of  the  Welsh 
chieftain.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  being  ill,  his  contingent  was 
commanded  by  his  son  Henry  Percy  (Hotspur.) 

Hotspur  undertook  the  siege  of  Shrewsbury,  and  as  the  King's  army 
was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  both  parties  prepared  for  a 
decisive  conflict.  An  action  was  fought  at  Battlefield,  in  wiiicli  the  £erqy 
army  was  defeated,  and  Hotspur,  5ter  performing  prodigies  of  valour 
was  slain.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  not  Eftving  been  actually 
engaged,  was  shortly  afterwards  pardoned. 

In  1405,  the  Prince  of  Wales  led  an  army  into  the  principality,  and 
having  defeated  Griffith,  the  son  of  Owen  Glendower,  the  Welsh  were 
once  more  reduced  to  submission.   * 

In  the  same  year  a  dangerous  aUiance  was  entered  into  by  the 
Earls  of  Nottingham,  Northumberland,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
their  object  being  to  dethrone  the  King.  Having  marched  an  army  to 
York,  they  issura  a  manifesto  declaratory  of  their  intentions,  and  then 
prepared  to  carrv  out  their  plans.  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  at  the 
nead  of  the  rojral  forces,  met  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracv  on  Shipton 
Moor,  and  having  promised  that  the  King  would  redress  the  grievances 
complained  of,  he  induced  the  confederates  to  disband  their  army.  No 
sooner  was  this  manoeuvre  effected  than  Westmoreland  arrested  the 
leaders,  ard  Nottingham  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  were  beheaded. 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland  fled  to  France,  but  in  1408  he  once 
more  appeared  in  arms,  when  he  was  met  on  Barham-downs  by  the  Sheriff 
of  Yorkshire,  defeated  and  slain. 

Contrary  to  all  expectation  the  persecution  of  the  Lollards  appeared 
to  impart  fresh  vigour  to  the  leaders  of  that  party.  The  Wydiffe 
doctrines  spread,  and  the  faggot  and  stake  were  again  m  requisition.  A 
tradesman,  by  name  Badby,  was  in  1410  burnt  for  his  faith;  the  Prince 
of  Wales  who  was  a  spectator  of  this  terrible  scene  was  induced  to 
offer  the  unfortunate  man  his  life  if  he  would  allure  the  obnoxious 
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doctrines.  Badby  refosed  to  accept  liberty  on  such  terms,  and  joyfoDy 
submitted  to  the  fire. 

Now  that  his  last  and  constant  enemy,  the  £arl  of  Northumberland, 
was  dead,  Henry  might  be  supposed  to  look  for  some  peaceful  years ; 
but  his  last  days  were  embittered  by  the  dissolute  conduct  of  his  son,  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  This  Prince,  on  one  occasion,  was  committed  to  prison 
for  striking  the  Chief  Justice  a  blow  in  the  open  court ;  and  so  irregdar 
were  his  habits,  that  his  unhappy  father  was  haunted  with  fear  that 
his  own  life  was  sought  by  his  son.  The  youn^  Prince,  however,  in  an 
intenriew  with  his  parent,  cleared  himself  of  this  horrible  imputation. 

The  turbulent  career  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  tne  constant 
anxiety  of  a  life  tortured  with  an  ever  present  dread  of  conspiracy  or 
assassmation,  so  affected  the  health  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  that  he  became 
subject  to  fits,  one  of  which,  in  1418,  terminated  his  existence.  He  was 
engaged  at  his  devotions,  when  he  was  attacked  with  apoplexy;  his 
attendants  bore  him  into  the  Jerusalem  chamber,  where,  having  given 
some  excellent  advice  to  his  son.  King  Henry  the  Fourth  expired, 
after  an  anxious  and  troubled  reign  of  fourteen  years. 

Pbince  Henby  at  the  Battle  of  Shkewsbuhy. 
When  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  Prince  of  Wales  fought  in  the 
desperate  enga^ment  between  his  father's  troops  and  those  of  the 
Perdes  and  Glendowers,  at  Shrewsbury.  Advancing  with  his  usual 
intrepidity,  he  received  a  wound  in  the  face,  the  scar  of  which  he 
carried  with  him  to  the  grave.  Being  advised  to  retire  and  have  the 
steel  extracted.     "  To  what  place  P  *^  he  asked ;  "  Who   will  remain 
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fighting,  if  I,  the  Prince,  and  a  King's  son,  retire  for  fear  at  the  first 
taste  of  steel  P  Let  my  fellow  soldiers  see  that  T  bleed  at  the  first 
onset,  for  deeds,  not  words,  are  the  duties  of  Princes,  who  should  set 
the  example  of  goodness." 

The  Pbincb's  Dissolute  Coubses. 
Old  Stowe  tells  us,  that  the  Prince  used  to  disguise  himself,  and 
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lie  k  will  for  tiie  rceeitcia  of  the  rents  of  the  crown  lands,  or  of  his 
fitber's  patrimony,  and,  dressed  like  a  higfayajman,  would  set  upon  and 
rob  them.  Sometimes  lie  was  soundly  beaten,  but  he  always  rewarded 
those  ^ho  made  Uie  stoniest  resistance. 

{'  /\/  'L^  Thb  Prdtce  ahd  tab  Judgb. 

Dni^  a  riot  in  the  cit jr,  the  Lord  Mayor  captured  a  follower  of 
Prince  Henry,  and  carried  mm  before  the  jndge.  Sir  William  Gasooigne. 
WbcsL  the  Prtnoe  of  Wales  heard  of  the  circumstance,  he  rushed  to  the 
ooort  and  found  his  servant  standing  at  the  bar.  With  his  own  hands  he 
endearoured  to  reUcTC  the  man  of  ms  fetters,  and  upon  the  judge  inter- 
fering, the  Prince  eave  him  a  box  on  the  ear.  For  this  Gascoi^e 
severely  reprimanded  him,  and  after  a  long  lecture  committed  the  Prmoe 
of  Wales  to  the  prison  of  the  King's  Bench. 

To  this  sentence,  Henry,  struck  with  remorse  at  his  own  outrageous 
oonduct,  cheerfully  submitted  himself.  On  hearing  of  the  circumstance, 
the  King  exclaimed,  "  I  am  proud  that  I  have  a  son  who  will  submit  to 
the  laws,  and  that  I  have  a  judge  so  fearlessly  to  enforce  them." 

At  a  future  time,  when  Prince  Henry  became  King,  he  raised 
Gaaooigne  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.        ^^  ^  ^ 

Atfectikg  Scene  between  thb  King  and  P&incb. 

Henry  IV.  felt  himself  so  much  injured  by  his  son's  reckless  conduct, 

that  he  removed  him  from  his  place  at  the  council  board  ;  after  mature 

thonght  the  Prince  resolved  to  seek  his  father's  pardon.   On  New  Year's 

daj  he  sought  his  outraged  parent,  attired  in  his  simple  student's  garb,  and 

adraacingupWestminsterHall,  went  alone 
.  to  pay  his  filial  duty.  The  King,  who  was 
^  in  a  most  feeble  condition,  made  a  sign 

that  he  wished  to  be  carried  to  his  private 

ehamber,  and  there,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

Mlin^  on  his  knees,  presented  his  dagger 

to  his   father,    and   requested   him  to 

pierce  him  to  the  heart  if  he  deemed  that 

it  contained  aught  but  dutv  and  loyalty 

to  him.    After  mutual  explanation  the 

parent  and  child  were  reconciled. 

Pbincb  Henbt  tbting  on  the 

OBOWTf. 

The  King  suffered  from  occasional  fits 
of  epilepsy,  and  during  one  of   these 
attacks,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  believing  his 
father  to  be  dead,  conveyed  the  crown, '^ 
which, — according  to  custom,  had  been 

placed  on  a  cushion  by  th§  roy^couch,—  ^^^  ^^  covektey. 

into  an  adjoining  room.    The  King,  hav- 
ing recovered  hit  consciousness,  sternly  inquired  who  had  dared  to 
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carry  awa j  the  sig;n  of  his  royalty.  Being  informed,  he  denumded  the 
instant  presence  of  his  son. « 

Prince  Henry,  on  making  his  appearance,  was  profnse  in  his  excuses 
and  professions  of  duty,  when  the  King  asked  hun :  "  Alas !  fair  son, 
what  right  have  you  to  the  crown,  when  you  know  your  father  bad 
none  V* 

"My  li^e,"  answered  the  young  Henry,  "with  the  swoid  you  won 
it,  and  with  the  sword  1  will  keep  it." 

After  a  pause  the  King  faintly  replied,  "  Well,  do  as  you  think  best, 
1  leave  the  issue  to  God,  and  may  He  have  mercy  on  my  soul." 

The  passion  for  crusading  had  not  died  out,  even  so  late  as  the 
fifteenth  century;  and  Henry  had  long  declared  his  intention  of  leading 
an  army  to  the  Holy  land.  It  had  been,  prophesied  that  he  would  die 
in  Jerusalem,  and  having  been  seized  with  a  fit  while  he  was  at  his 
devotions  in  £dward  the  Confessor's  chapel,  he  was  rei^pved  to  the 
Jerusalem  Chambers,  where  he  breathed  nis  hist ;  thus,  in  a  manner, 
fulfilling  the  prediction. 

Mannek  of  Living  in  Great  Families. 

At  this  period  a  great  deal  of  time  and  ingenuity  were  devoted  to  the 
providing  for  the  table,  and  it  will  not  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  give 
our  readers  some  idea  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  great  families  in 
rewd  to  these  matters. 

It  was  customary  to  have  four  meals  every  day,  namely,  breakfast, 
dinner,  supper,  and  liveir. 

Early  rising  was  still  the  habit  of  our  ancestors;  and  the  usual 
breakfast  hour  was  seven  o'clock;  dinner  was  served  at  ten  in  the 
forenoon,  supper  at  four,  and  the  livery,  which  was  eaten  in.  the 
bed-chamber,  oetween  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening;  soon  after  this 
they  retired  to  rest. 

The  breakfast  of  an  earl  and  his  countess  on  Sunday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday  during  Lent,  was  "  first,  a  loaf  of  bread  m 
trenchors,  two  manchetts,  [a  small  loaf  of  the  finest  bread,  weigbinc;  six 
ounces],  a  quart  of  beer,  two  pieces  of  salt  fish,  six  baconed  hemngs, 
four  white  herrings,  or  a  dish  of  sproits."  As  tins  is  taken  from  uie 
Northumberland  lanuly-book,  we  cannot  doubt  its  correctness ;  but, 
considering  that  the  mud  was  eaten  at  seven  o'clock  on  a  fasting  moming, 
we  can  scarcely  admit  the  mortification. 

On  flesh  days,  their  breakfast  consisted  of  "  a  loaf  of  bread  in  trencbors, 
two  manchetts.  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  half  a  cheyne  of  mutton, 
or  a  cheyne  of  beet  boiled." 

The  dinner,  beinff  a  principal  meal,  there  was  no  rule  for  it;  bat  we 
have  ample  proof  that  the  viands  provided  were  of  a  mosi  substantial 
nature. 

The  livery  for  the  lord  and  lady  consisted  of  "  first,  two  manchetts,  a 
loaf  of  household  bread,  a  gallon  of  beer,  or  a  quart  of  wine,"  warmed, 
and  mixed  with  spiceries. 

The  lower  classes  breakfasted  at  eight,  dined  at  twelve,  and  sipped 
at  six. 
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Bom  U).  1338.    Crowned  141S.    Married  Katberlne,  danghtcr  of  Charles  VI.  of 
France.    Died  1422.    Buried  at  Wesbminster  Abbey. 

SUMMAUT. 

Henry  of  Monmouth  commenced  his  reign  amidst  universal  joy ; 
all  parties  sesmed  willing  to  accept  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  to 
admit  their  royal  claims,  xonng  Henry,  too,  gave  the  earliest  and  most 
nnmistakeable  evidence 
that  m  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  emoire, 
lie  was  determined  to  aoan- 
don  his  irregular  habits. 
He  discarded  those  com-  I 
panions  with  whom  he 
nad  before  .associated,  but, 
vhile  banishing  them  from 
his  coancil,  he  conferred 
pensions  upon  them,  and 
recommendations  to  lead  a  new  life.  Gascoigne,  the  Chief  Justice,  was 
received  with  especial  favour,  being  taken  into  the  closest  council 
of  Iris  Sovereign. 

To  further  conciliate  those  who  might  even  yet  entertain  a  feeling  of 
sorrow  for  the  murdered  King  Bichard,  Henry  caused  that  unhappy 
Monarch's  remains  to  be  disinterred  from  their  humble  resting-place  at 
King's  Langley,  and  borne  with  every  regal  honour  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  there  to  lie  among  the  Sovereigns  of  England. 

The  greatest  blot  on  the  memory  of  this  popi^ftr  King  is  his  persecu- 
tion of  the  LoUards.  Sir  Johu  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  was  marked 
out  for  destruction  by  the  priests,  but  bein^  an  eminently  learned  man, 
Henry  had  several  mterviews  with  him,  m  which  he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him  that  his  views  were  false.    Failing  in  this,  the  King  gave 
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him  over  to  the  severe  law  of  the  period ;  bat  Oldcastle  liaving  escaped 
from  the  Tower,  collected  a  body  of  followers,  with  whom  he  apjiearea  in 
arms  ia  St.  Giles'  Fields.  The  insurgents  were  dispersed,  and  their 
leader  made  good  his  retreat  to  France.  A  frightful  persecution  ensu^ 
during  which  yast  numbers  of  the  Lollards  were  massacred.  Four  years 
afterwards  Oldcastle  himself  was  captured  and  burnt. 

In  1414  Henry  dispatched  an  embassy  to  demand  a  daughter  of  the 
French  King  for  his  wife,  who  was  to  bring  as  her  dowry  the  duchy  of 
Normandy  and  two  hundred  thousand  crowns.  Upon  the  refusal  of  theso 
demands,  Henry  prepared  for  war,  but  on  the  eve  of  his  embarkation  he 
discovered  a  conspiracy  which  had  been  fostered  by  the  Earl  of  Gam- 
bridge,  Lord  Scroop  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey.  Prompt  measures  were 
adopted,  and  the  leaders  having  been  executed,  Henry  sailed  with  fifty 
thousand  men  to  invade  France. 

Landing  at  Harfleur,  he  besieged  the  town,  but  famine  ensuing,  in 
consequence  of  the  English  fleet  having  been  dispersed  by  a  storm, 
disease  orent  into  the  camp,  and  carried  off  thousands  of  the  soldiers. 

The  English  army  was  now  threatened  with  utter  dissolution,  and 
Henry  determined  to  march  along  the  coast  to  Calais,  from  whence  he 
hoped  to  make  his  escape  to  England. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1415,  however,  he  was  opposed  by  the  entire 
French  force  at  Azincour,  where  a  battle  was  fougnt,  which  resulted  in 
one  of  the  most  dorious  victories  ever  achieved  by  an  English  army. 

After  this  briiliant  action  Henry  returned  to  England,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  wildest  demonstrations  of  joy  and  welcome. 

Charles  VI.  of  France  being  an  imbecile,  totaUy  incanable  of  soveminff, 
ambitious  leaders  took  advantage  of  his  malady  to  aavance  their  sdfi3i 
interests,  and,  in  consequence,  the  whole  kingdom  was  plunged  into  the 
most  frightful  state  of  anarchy. 

In  1418,  Henry  of  England  again  invaded  the  neighbouring  country, 
and  captured  Eouen  after  a  protracted  siege ;  he  then  marched  to  the 
gates  of  Paris.  Finding  defence  to  be  impossible,  the  French  made  peace 
with  the  conaueror  upon  his  own  terms,  which  were  that  he  should  be 
entrusted  witn  the  Biegency,  should  marry  the  Princess  Katherine,  and 
at  Charles'  death  be  declared  heir  to  the  French  throne.  The  nobles 
did  homage  to  him  in  accordance  with  these  provisions,  and  in  1420  he 
married  the  Princess  whose  favour  he  had  so  pertinaciously  sought. 

The  treaty  of  peace  had  been  made  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Dauphin,  and  that  Prince  was  still  in  arms.  In 
1421  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  English  forces,  and  Henry  was  again 
oompelled  to  take  up  arms. 

His  presence  in  France  at  once  imparted  courage  to  his  followers,  and 
the  kingdom  was  again  conquered ;  but  in  1422  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  attack  of  a  painful  disorder,  at  Yincennes,  near  Bouen.  He 
disposed  of  his  dommions,  as  he  believed,  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner  for  the  interests  of  his  son,  giving  the  regency  of  England  to 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  of  France  to  the  Duke  of  iBedford,  and  named 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  as  governor  to  the  young  Prince. 
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After  a  most  pomfiil  illness,  Henry  ezpirecL  His  remains  were 
hroaght  to  England,  and  buried  with  great  pomp  and  magnifioenoe  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  His  Queen,  who  appears  to  have  entertained  the 
wannest  affection  tor  her  lord's  memory,  erected  a  monument  of  grey 
marble,  surmoonted  by  a  silver  effigy,  over  his  remains,  and  night  and 
daj  tapers  were  kept  burning  around  the  tomb  until  the  Reformation. 

Dunng  this  reign,  the  celebrated  Reformers,  John  Huss,  and  Jerome 
of  Prague,  were  condemned  to  the  stake  for  heresy,  by  the  Council  of 
Constance,  which  assembly  they  had  attended,  under  the  safe  conduct 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Richard  Whyttington,  Lord  Major  of  London,  flourished  at  this 
period. 

After  Henry's  premature  death,  his  Queen  married  an  obscure  Welsh 
gentleman,  by  name  Owen  Tudor.  Their  son  was  the  Earl  of  Richmond, 
who  subsequently  preferred  a  claim  to  the  English  throne ;  and  who,  after 
defeating  Richard  III.  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  was  crowned  King  of 
England,  and,  by  his  marriage  with  Mar- 
nret  of  York,  put  an  end  to  the  dreadful 
War  of  the  Roses,  which  had  devastated 
the  country  so  many  years. 

During  the  reigu  of  Henry  V.,  the 
Goildhali  of  the  City  of  London  was 
erected,  some  of  the  streets  were  paved, 
and  each  citizen  was  ordered  to  hang 
a  lantern  outside  his  house  after  night- 
fall  That  this  should  not  be  forgotten, 
watchmen  paraded  the  streets  at  dusk,  ,-^_ 

ringing  a  bell  and  shouting,  ''Hang  out  "^--^ __  __ 

▼our  lights."  ^ 

Hbnet^s  College  Education. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  Henry  completed  his  educa- 
tion at  Queen's  College,  Oxford;  for  there  is  an  ancient  chamber, 
pointed  out  by  tradition,  as  havingbeen  occupied  by  him.  It  is  a  room 
over  the  gateway,  opposite  St.  Edmund's  Hall.  A  portrait  of  the 
Prince,  in  stainea  glass,  was  in  the  window,  and  under  it  the  following 
msciiption : — 

"  To  record  the  fact  for  ever.  The  Emperor  of  Britain.  The 
triumnhant  lord  of  Erance.  The  conqueror  of  his  enemies  and  of 
himself— Henry  Y.    Of  this  little  chamber  once  the  great  inhabitant." 

Henut  the  Fifth  Wooino. 

On  his  invasion  of  France,  the  Kiog  sent  a  herald  to  explain  the 
reason  of  his  landing,  and  to  require  the  Princess  Katherine  for  hia 
wife ;  adding  that  if  his  demands  were  not  oomj^lied  with,  he  would  take^ 
them  by  force. 

The  Xing  of  France  replied :  "  If  that  was  his  mind,  he  would  do  his 
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best  to  receire  him ;  but  as  to  the  marriage,  he  thought  it  a  strange 

way  of  wooing  Katherine,  to  come  to  her  ooyered  with  the  blood  of  her 

coimtrymen/'^ 

The  brother  of  the  Princess,  the  young  Dauphin  Lonis,  sent  Henry 

a  cask  of  tennis  balls,  with  a  message, 

"  that  they  were  fitter  pkythings  for  him, 

according  to  his  former  mode  of  life,  than 

the   provinces    he   demanded."      "  Our 

cousin  is  inclined  to   be  merry  at  our 

expense,"  replied   Henry;    "but   these 

balls  shall  be  struck  back  with  such  a 

racket,  as  shall  force  open  Paris  gates." 

Battle  op  Azincoub,  a.d.  1415. 

After  the  capture  of  Harfleur,  an  epi- 

m^  -^^i)  YLXUiy^     demic  attacked  the  English  army  with  such 
01|^^^^^2;''  violence,  that  the  King  resolved  to  roarcb 
I    I    .^jj^is^'^^^^^"       to  Cdais,  and  thence  to  proceed  to  Eng- 

X    "T  ^^0^ land.    Our  countrymen  were  reduced  to 

r  *  j^jf-^^~  less  than  ten  thousand  in  number,  and 

the  Dauphin  Louis,  with  a  hundred 
thousand  followers,  harassed  the  march 
of  the  English,  with  a  view  to  their  entire  destruction. 
On  the  night  of  the  2Sth  of  October,  our  countrymen  were  quartered 
the  vicinity  of  Azincour;  and  it  became  evident  that  they  could 
not  advance  further,  without  cutting  their  way  through  the  dense  ranks 
of  their  enemies.  The  King  visited  the  different  posts  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  exhorting  his  soldiers  to  fight  bravely.  On  his  rounds  he 
overheard  some  of  the  nobles  express  a  wiah 
that  those  who  were  idle  at  home  were  there 
to  assist  them.  "  No,  my  lords,"  exclaimed 
Henry,  "  1  would  not  have  a  man  more :  if 
we  are  defeated  we  are  too  many,  and  if  it 
please  God  to  give  us  the  victory,  the  smaller 
our  number  the  greater  our  glory." 

Some  betook  themselves  to  rest,  but  by 
far  the  major  part  spent  the  night  in  prayer. 

At  t.en  in  the  morning  the  conflict  com- 
menced;   the  Prench   were    drawn   into   a 
narrow  defile,  where  the  immense  number  of 
their  forces  rather  embarrassed  then  assisted 
them.    Henry  fought  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fray,  and  entered  into  a  desperate  combat  with 
the  Duke  of  Alencjon.    The  French  Prince 
had  already  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  King's  helmet,  when  he  was  brought 
to  the  ground. 
After  a  severe  struggle  the  bravery  of  the  English  once  more  gained 
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a  bnUiant  victory.  It  is  said  that  not  more  than  one  hundred  of  our 
eoiinti7ine&  fell  ii  Azinooar,  bat  that  the  French  loss  nmmbered  manr 
thousands;  vhile,  besides  two  royal  Princes,  and  many  of  the  higu 
nolnlity,  seven  thousand  were  taken  prisoners. 

When  all  resistance  had  ceased,  Heniy  called  to  him  Monntjoy,  the 
Trench  Kin^-at-srms,  and  asked  him  to  whom  the  victory  belonged, 
"  Tb  yott.  Sire,"  replied  the  herald. 

**  And  what?"  inqaired  the  King,  "is  that  castle  I  see  at  a  dis- 
tanoe?"  ''It  is  called  the  Castle  of  Ajeincour,"  was  the  answer. 
**  'Rien,"  resumed  Henry,  "  let  this  battle  be  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Battle  of  Azinconr.'' 

Thb  Empibor  Sigiskuns.— -A.D.  1416. 

At  this  period  there  was  presented  to  the  world  the  singular  speotade 
€i  two  daimants  to  the  Papacy,  each  hairing  been  elected  by  a  consistory 
of  caidinab.  The  Emperor,  who  was  titular  King  of  the  Romans,  visited 
France  to  endeavour  to  heal  the  breach.  Being  anxious  to  witness  the 
coarse  of  proceeding  in  the  Paris  parliament,  he  was,  as  a  mark  of  courtesy, 
invited  to  occupy  the  throne.  During  the  trial,  one  of  the  parties  was  m  ^ 
danger  of  losing  his  cause,  because  he  was  only  an  esquire,  while  his  ^ 
opponent  was  a  knight.  Sigismund,  to  place  him  on  an  equaUty  with 
his  rival,  drew  his  sword  and  dubbed  him  knight. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  French  visit,  the  Emperor  embarked  for 
England;  and  Henry,  thinking  his  act  in  the  French  parliament  one  of 
nnaue  assumption,  directed  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  other  noblemen 
to  address  an  inauiry  to  Sigismund,  as  to  the  truth  of  the  report,  before 
he  was  permittea  to  land. 

When,  therefore,  the  imperial  fleet  cast  anchor  in  Dover  harbour,  the 
Ifcftg^i*^  nobles  rode  into  the  water  with  drawn  swords,  and  inquired  if 
the  imperial  stranger  intended  to  claim  any  authority  in  the  realm  of 
their  Sovereign.  He  at  once  replied  in  the  negative,  and  was  permitted 
to  land.. 

We  give  this  anecdote  to  show  the  jealousy  which  existed  among 
Sovereigns  during  the  feudal  ages. 

Hznbt's  Wooiwg  CoumnjM). 

The  Kins  not  onlv  demanded  the  hand  of  the  French  Monarch's 
daughter,  Katherine,  out  he  required  such  an  enormous  dowry,  that  her 
father  oould  not  consent  to  the  marriage.  At  the  third  conference  upon  ^^ 
the  subject,  Henry  excbdmed  to  the  Duke  of  Bureundy :  *'  Fair  cousin,  ^"^^ 
we  wish  vou  to  know  that  we  mU  have  the  daughter  of  your  Kinff,  or 
ve  will  drive  him  and  vou  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  Duke  replied : 
"  Sire,  you  are  pleasea  to  say  so ;  but  before  yon  have  succeeded  in 
driving  my  lord  and  me  out  of  this  kingdom,  1  make  no  doubt  you  will 
be  heartily  tired.'* 

However  rash  this  love-making  may  appear,  the  French  were  so 
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reduced  by  tbe  ravages  of  Henry's  amy,  tliat  they  were  oompellcd  to 
accede  to  the  terms,  aad  Katherine  became  Queen  of  England. 

Death  op  Heitbt  V.-— a.d.  1422. 
Im  the  Castle  of  Yincennes,  Katherine  attended  upon  the  husband 

she  loved  so  welL  He  was  so 
little  penitent  for  the  blood  he 
had  shed,  that  when  his  con- 
fessor read  the  words,  "Build 
thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem," 
the  King  stopped  him,  and 
earnestly  protested  that  when 
he  had  comnleted  his  conquests 
m  Europe,  he  intended  to  un- 
dertake a  crusade.  Having 
finally  disposed  of  his  affairs, 
Henry  asked,  *'How  long  have 
I  to  live  P"  A  physician  re- 
plied, "That  without  a  miracle 
ne  could  not  survive  two  hours," 
Then,  turning  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  he  said,  "  Comfort  my  dear 
wife,  the  most  afiUcted  being  Hving,"  and  expired  in  a  few  nours 
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In  spite  of  his  loose  habits,  Henry  was  a  studious  and  learned 
Prince.  He  had  a  bad  habit  of  borrowing  books  and  forgetting 
to  return  them.    Thus,  after  his  death,  the  Countess  of  Westmorelimd 

addressed  a  memorial  to  the 
Council  of  Regency,  a.d.  1424, 
representing  that  the  lat«King 
had  borrowed  a  book  from  her, 
containing  the  Chronicles  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  expedition 
of  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  and 
praying  that  an  order  may  be 
issued,  under  the  privy  seaL 
for  the  restoration  of  the  udd 
book.  Her  ladysliip's  request 
was  granted  with  much  forma- 
lity. And  the  prior  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  also  sent 
in  a  pitiful  complaint,  that 
Henry  had  borrowed  a  volume  of  St.  Gregoir,  and  had  never  restored 
it ;  but  that  in  his  testament  he  had  directea  restitution  to  be  made. 
The  Privy  Council  acceded  to  the  prior's  request,  »md  the  prior  of  Shene, 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  book,  was  oblig^  to  disgoige  bis 
ill-gotten  treasure.  \  r 
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BUVMASY. 

At  the  accession  of  this  King,  the  affairs  of  the  coontrr  were  in  a 
most  prosperous  condition.  Hkigland  was  at  peace  with  her  forei^ 
enenues;  rebellion  was  crashed;  the  finances  of  the  Kingdom  were  m 
an  apparently  healthy  state:  and  at 
his  death  the  late  AJng  had  left  his 
son  in  charge  of  his  own  faithfnl  and 
powerful  brothers.  And  soon  the  only 
obstacle  to  the  union  of  the  crowns 
of  France  and  England  bemg  removed, 
by  the  death  of  Charles  YL,  an  erent 

which  happened  immediately  after  the  ^^  ^  „,«,^  — 

demise  of  onr  own  Monarch,  the  infant 
Ptinoe  Henry  was  proclaimed  in  both  countries. 

These  few  words  will  show  at  a  glance  the  position  of  affairs  at  thl» 
jimctnre.  Goort  intrifi;ne8,  however,  were  immediately  commenced  by 
the  famfly  of  the  Beaulorts,  who  wished  to  have  a  share  in  the  Govern- 
ment. Through  their  influence  Parliament  was  induced  to  make  some 
important  alterations.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  besides  the  Yicerovalty  of 
Prance,  was  named  Protector  of  England,  it  being  arranged  that  he 
should  be  represented  in  his  absence  by  his  brother,  the  DiQ^e  of  Olou- 
eester,  while  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  Hemr  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Win- 
diester,  were  to  have  char^  of  the  young  King. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mmd  that  the  House  of  Lancaster  derived  its 
origin  from  a  Tounger  son  of  Edward  III. ;  that  Bichard,  Duke  of  York, 
linnl  desoenoant  of  Edmund  Langley,  and  presumptive  heir  to  the  title 
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and  lauds  of  Mortimer  (grandson  of  Lionel,  Duke  .of  Clarence),  vaa 
living,  and  that  Qarenoe  was  an  older  member  of  the  great  Flantagenet 
famlfy  than  the  Lancasters. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  whose  duties  compelled  him  to  reside  mostly  in 
Prance,  was  in  many  respects  the  counterpart  of  his  brother,  Henry  Y., 
and,  like  him,  he  thirsted  for  military  glory,  which,  at  that  period,  was  to 
be  obtained  by  fighting  against  the  Jmnch  armies. ,  The  inhabitants  of 
Prance,  generally,  did  not  acauiesce  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  trans- 
ferred their  Crown  to  the  English  Sovereign,  and,  upon  the  death  of  their 
King)  a  section  of  them  proclaimed  the  Dauphin,  unaer  the  title  of  Charles 
VIL  The  English  and  French-  armies  met  at  Yemeuil,  where  a  great 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Dauphin's  forces  were  defeated.  In 
this  action  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  French,  and  two  thousand  one 
hundred  English  combatants  are  said  to  have  fallen,  while  the  Prencli 
treasure  fell  mto  Bedford's  hands. 

For  many  years  the  Dauphin's  chances  of  ultimate  snooeas  grew 
gradually  weaker,  until  the  year  1428,  when  the  powerful  city  of 
Orleans  was  almost  the  last  fortified  place  held  by  him.  The  siege  of 
Orleans  was  undertaken  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who,  being  killed  early 
in  1429,  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  All  seemed  to  be  pro- 
cessing fuYourably  for  the  English  troops ;  to  add  to  their  triumph, 
just  at  this  period  Sir  John  PsJstaff,  who,  with  seventeen  hundred  men, 
was  escorting  a  supply  of  salt  fish  for  the  Lenten  fare  of  his  countiymen, 
was  attackea  by  a  superior  force  of  fiwe  thousand  French  soldiers ;  the 
knight  stood  his  ground,  beat  off  his  antaj^nists  with  immense  slaughter, 
ana  then  conducted  his  convoy  of  provisions  to  the  English  army  before 
Orleans.    This  action  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Herrings. 

Just  at  this  period  Joan  of  Arc  made  her  appearance.  She  was 
nothing  more  than. a  peasant  girl,  but  it  suited  the  purposes  of  the 
Dauphm  to  listen  to  her  story,  and,  from  the  moment  of  her  joining  the 
people  of  Orleans,  success  sat  on  the  helm  of  the  French. 

victory  after  victory  raised  the  power  of  Charles,  and  in  an  equal 
ratio  depressed  the  hopes  of  the  English;  nor  did  Joan's  influence  desert 
h^  untu  she  had  stood  by  the  side  of  Charles,  while  he  was  solemnly 
crowned  King  of  Prance,  at  Rheims,  in  1429. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  quarrels  between  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter and  Bishop  Beaufort  paralysed  the  movements  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  at  this  period,  for  the  domestic  broils  at  the  English  Court 
prevented  any  attention  being  directed  to  the  supply  of  either  men  or 
warlike  stores,  and  at  the  most  critical  juncture  of  the  French  affairs, 
Bedford  was  compelled  to  come  over  to  England  and  mediate  between 
his  brother  and  the  Beauforts.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  made  a 
cardinal,  and  for  a  time  the  difficulties  seemed  to  be  removed.  On  his 
return,  Bedford  conducted  youn^  Henry  to  Paris,  where  he  caused  him 
to  be  crowned  with  much  ma^ficence;  but  this  act  did  not  check  the 
tide  of  success  which  flowed  with  the  armies  of  Charles  VII. 
^  In  1431,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  an  ally  of  England,  undertook  the 
siege  of  Compiegne,  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans  having  been  captured  during 
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a  sortie,  vas  deliyered  to  the  English,  by  whom  she  was  banded  over  td 
the  ecclesiastical  oomt^  tried  for  witcboraft,  condemned,  and  aometime 
aftenrarda  bnmt  at  Ronen.  Tbe  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  this 
time  tended  fniiher  to  destroy  tbe  influence  of  bis  brother,  the  Dnke  of 
6]oacester,  while  tbe  power  of  the  Beanfort  family  grew  in  proportion. 

For  several  yean  negociations  for  peace  with  Prance  were  conducted 
with  varying  success.  Tbe  Beauforts  supported  the  efforts  made  to 
produce  the  desired  result,  but  were  accused  of  betraying  their  country's 
hoooor.  la  1436,  the  Duke  of  York  was  appointed  Regent  of  France, 
but  no  action  worthy  of  record  was  fought/  Tbe  marriage  of  Henry  to 
Haigaret  of  Aniou>  was  brought  about  by  the  Beauforts,  for  tbe  pur* 
nose  of  more  closely  uniting  the  interests  of  the  two  countries,  and 
baring  added  immensely  to  their  influence  by  this  union,  inasmuch  as 
Margaret  would  ever  regard  them  as  tbe  authors  of  *her  splendid  alliance, 
they  next  sought  for  a  &TOurable  opportunity  to  destroy  the  Dukes  of 
Toric  and  Gloucester. 

They  commenced  their  attacks  by  causing  York  to  be  deprived  of  the 
Be^jency  of  France,  which  they  bestowed  upon  ^menet,  a  member  of 
their  own  faction.  Almost  at  the  same  time  they  impeached  the  Duke 
of  (fioucester ;  but  that  nobleman  was  too  powerful  and  too  ^at  a 
fiivQvrite  with  tbe  people  to  be  openly  executed;  an  opoortumty  for 
getting  rid  of  him  was  not  long  wanting,  for  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
arrested  at  Bury,  where,  on  the  following  morning,  he  wa^found  dead 
in  his  bed. 

The  removal  of  Gloucester  enabled  the  Beauforts  to  bestow  honours 
and  reward  upon  their  own  adherents.  The  Marauis  of  Suffolk,  tbe  intimate 
adviser  of  Queen  Marnaret,  was  openly  aocusea  by  the  people  of  exerting 
undue  influence  over  tbe  Kinff  ^  out,  as  if  to  show  his  contempt  for  the 
generally  expressed  opinion  ot  his  subjects,  Henry  raised  Su&olk  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Duke.  This  act  went  far  to  offend  a  large  and  influential 
section  of  the  citizens  of  London,  by  whom  the  ckim  of  the  Duke  of 
York  was  fr^ly  canvassed.  It  was  openlv  said  that  be  would  make  a 
better  Kin^  tlum  Henry.  In  1460,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  accused  of 
corresponding  with  the  French  during  the  war.  He  was  arrested,  but 
at  once  rel^sed  by  order  of  the  Queen,  whereupon  the  Commons  peti- 
tioned tbe  King,  who  ordered  the  obnoxious  nooleman  into  exile.  As 
he  was  being  conveyed  to  his  nbioe  of  banishment,  his  boat  was  boarded 
at  sea ;  and  on  being  capturea,  he  was  murdered,  and  his  body  thrown 
into  the  sea. 

So  obnoxious  had  the  rule  of  the  dominant  party  become  bv  the  year 
1450,  that  a  dangerous  insurrection  broke  out  in  Kent,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  one  Jack  Cade,  who,  bv  assuming  the  popular  name  of 
Mortimer,  collected  several  thousand  rebels  and  marched  to  London. 

Cade  made  his  way  to  the  centre  of  the  City,  which  was  marked  by  the 
odebrated  London  Stone,  and  striking  his  sword  upon  the  landmark, 
cried  out  amidst  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  his  followers :  "  Now  is 
Mortimer  lord  of  London."  This  expression  was  but  the  prelude  to  the 
scenes  of  violence  which  ensued.      Lord  Saye,  the  treasurer,  was 
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beheaded,  the  citizens  were  plundered,-  until  at  length  thej  rcee  and 
leagued  together  to  drive  the  invader  out  of  the  Citj.  A  violent  fight 
took  place  on  London  Bridge,  which  lasted  all 
niffht;  and  in  the  meantime,  the  King,  having 
ofrered  pardon  to  all  who  would  laj  down  their 
arms,  Cade,  deserted  by  his  followers,  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  for  safety  in  flight.  He  wandered 
tor  some  time  in  the  Kentish  woods,  until 
he  was  discovered  by  Alexander  Eden,  the 
Sheriff,  and  killed. 
Upon  the  Buke  of  York  being  deprived  of  the 

Sivemment  of  France,  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
uke  of  Somerset,  who  now  returned  to  Eng- 
,  land,  to  occupv  the  place  of  Suffolk  in  the 
King's  counsels.  His  ill-success  in  Prance 
had  so  enra^  the  people,  that  they  at  onoe 
demanded  his  punishment.  He  was  therefore 
sent  to  the  Tower,  but,  upon  the  rising  of  Parliament,  the  King-released 
him,  and  he  was  admitted  to  the  highest  confidence. 

In  1451,  the  Duke  of  York  raised  an  army,  and  marched  to  London,, 
in  the  hope  that  the  citizens  would  immediately  range  themselves  under 
his  banner. 

With  the  memory  of  Cade's  rebellion,  however,  so  fresh  in  their 
recollection,  the  Lonaoners  objected  to  open  their  gates,  and  York  posted 
his  army  at  Dartford.  Henry  encamped  upon  Blackheath,  and  a  battle 
appeared  inevitable;  but,  after  a  parley,  in  which  the  Kuuf  promised 
that  justice  should  take  its  course  in  Somerset's  case,  the  Duke  of  York 

disbanded  his  followers;  when,  no 
sooner  did  Henry  find  lus  powerful 
opponent  at  his  mercy,  thui  he  re- 
tracted all  his  promises,  and  Y(nk 
was  arrested. . 

After  some  little  time,  however, 
the'  Duke  made  his  submission  to 
the  Kinff,  and  was  permitted  to  re- 
tire to  ms  estates,  where,  brooding 
over  the  insults  offered  to  him,  he 
prepared  in  secret  to  punish  the 
falsehood  and  perjury  of  his  Sove- 

As  a  means  to  this  end  he  entered 
into  intimat^  allianoe  with  the 
powerful  Earhi  of  Salisbuiy  and 
Warwick;  and  the  King,  'bttng 
shortly  afterwards  declared  tem- 
porarily incapable  of  governing,  in 

consequence  of  mental  disease,  these  three  powerful  noblemen  fonned 

a  Council  of  Regency. 
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One  of  their  fini  acts  was  to  send  Somerset  to  the  Tower,  ona  eharge 
of  high  treason,  and  to  vest  the  Protectorship  of  the  kingdom  in  tne 
Doke  of  York,  daring  the  continnanoe  of  the  King^s  illness. 

In  1455,  Heniy  reoovered  his  health,  and  at  once  restored  his 
fafoorite  to  h-eedom  and  to  power.  An  appeal  to  arms  was  now  made, 
and  the  first  battle  of  the  roses  occorred  at  St.  Albans,  in  which  the 
Dake  of  York  was  victorioos.  Somerset  was  slain;  and  the 
wounded  King  gare  kimsdf  up  to  the  oonqaeror,  by  whom  he  was  con- 
ducted to  London,  when  York  was  again  daslared  Imtector. 

The  son  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Queen  Margaret,  soon  raised  a 
new  force,  and  when  their  measures  were  sufficiently  ripe,  the  King  went 
to  Parliament,  and  declared,  that,  having  recovered  his  health,  he  once 
more  reliered  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  York,  from  the  cares  of  gOTcm 
mfsoL  A  brief  reconciliation  was  effected,  and  ratified  bT  a  solemn 
prooesaion,  in  which  the  Lancaster  lords  walked  side  by  side  with  the 
adherents  of  the  house  of  York  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Pauls. 

This  auspicious  event  proved  to  be  but  a  hollow  truce,  for  very 
shortly  afterwards  we  hear  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  being  driven  from 
court,  in  coDaequence  of  his  having  been  set  upon  by  the  Queen's 
servants ;  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  and  reached  Calais. 

In  1459,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  defeated  the  Lancastrians  at  Blore- 
heatii,  in  ^ironshire. 

llie  Duke  ot  Somerset  proceeded  to  Calais,  and  demaaicd  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  that,  he  should  quietly 
and  peaceably  yield  up  possession  of 
the  fortieae.  This  Warwick  not 
only  refused  to  do,  but  fired  upon 
the  royal  vessels;  and  after  this  event 
he  scoured  the  seas,  so  that  no 
Kins^'s  ships  dared  to  appear. 

The  grniteat  impobc^  that  the 
Lancastrian  faction  were  guilty  of, 
was  the  issuing  a  commission  to  try 
rebellious  persons.  Lord  Scales  was 
at  the  heaa  of  this  oommission,  and 
his  cruelty  sealed  the  doom  of  his 
Sofcveign.  Porty  thousand  Yorkists  were  shortly  in  arms,  who  proohumed 
their  intention  of  marching  to  London.  At  Northampton  they  were 
met  by  Henry,  who  was  again  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner,  while  his 
Queen  escaped  northwards.  A  Parliament  was  immediately  summoned, 
at  which  York  asserted  his  right  to  the  crown ;  and,  after  much  discus- 
abn,  it  was  decided  that  Henry  should  reign  daring  his  lifetime,  and  be 
succeeded  by  his  rival. 

After  this  the  old  Duke  retired  to  his  castle  of  Sandal,  netd-  Wake- 
field, from  whence,  being  beseiged  by  Margaret,  he  made  a  sortie,  and 


▲  SKIP. 


The  young  Earl  of  March,  now  become  heur  to  his  father's  churns,  longed 
for  an  opportunity  to  avenge  the  d^h  of  his  parent;  he  met  the  adherents 
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of  the  Qaeen,  under  Jasper  Tudor,  at  Mortimer's-eross,  near  Ludlow, 
and  ulterior  routed  them.  After  gaining  this  victory,  the  joung  Duke 
hastened  ms  march  towards  London,  in  which  direction  the  Queen  also 
directed  her  steps.  The  £arl  of  Warwick  advancing  to  meet  her,  waa 
beaten  at  St.  Albans. 

After  this  unwonted  victory  the  royal  troops  plundered  the  town,  and 
murdered  the  inhabitants,  a  step  which  so  alarmed  the  citizens  of 
London  for  their  own  safety,  that  they  at  once  closed  their  gates  against 
the  Queen,  and  admitted  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  proclaimed  King  by 
the  stjU  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  / 

\y^  Story  of  Joan  op  Arc,  Maid  op  Obleans. 

In  the  year  1429,  the  important  city  of  Orleans  was  closelv  besieged  by 
the  English  forces,  under  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  Victory  had  long  dwelt  in 
the  tents  of  the  invaders,  while  the  French  were  much  discouraged  bj 
the  ruin  and  destruction  which  menaced  them. 

When  they  were  at  the  worst,  aid  came  in  such  a  sudden  and  unex- 
mjcted  manner,  that  there  need  be  little  wonder  if  our  ancestors  supposed 
the  agent  of  it  to  be  of  supernatural  orisin. 

Ll  the  small  village  ot  Domremy,  there  was  bom,  about  the  year 
1412,  a  girl  named  Joan.  Her  education  was  similar  to  that  accorded 
\  'to  the  poorest  peasants  of  the  period,  but  she  was  possessed  of  a 

\  thou£^tful,  enthusiastic  temperament,  strongly  tinged  with  piety.  In 

\  •  her  cnildhood,  she  oersuaded  herself  that  she  held  conferences  with  the 
\  virgjin  Mary;  her  tales  were  disregarded,  and  it  is  probable  that  her  com- 

pamons  were  repelled  by  her  austere  fanaticism.  Driven,  by  the 
absence  of  friendship,  to  find  resources  within  herself,  she  gave  way  to 
her  singular  dreams,  and  at  length,  announced  that  she  had  direct  com- 
munication with  God,  through  the  Archangel  Michael. 

There  was  a  prediction  current  in  her  part  of  the  country,  thai  from 
the  oak  forest  adjoining  her  native  village,  should  proceed  a  maid  who 
would  save  France.  Now,  the  kingdom  had,  as  we  have  seen,  long 
groaned  under  the  horrors  of  war,  its  terrors,  its  forays,  its  blood,  were 
brought  home  to  every  threshold ;  and  we  can  scarcely  wonder,  when 
we  read  that  the  enthusiastic  girl,  brooding  over  the  misfortunes  of  her 
country,  at  length  believed  she  had  another  interview  with  St.  Michael, 
who  told  her  to  go  forth  and  become  the  saviour  of  France. 

A  marauding  party  came  to  Domremv,  burnt  its  ckurch,  plundered 
its  cottages,  and  insulted  its  inhabitants.  It  was  then  that  Joan  of  Arc  fled 
from  the  paternal  authority,  and  presenting  herscdf  before  the  governor, 
demandea  to  be  led  to  the  Dauphin.  Bisr  oft-repeated  story  was  con- 
veyed to  that  illustrious  personage,  who  at  once  requested  her  to  come 
to  his  camp. 

In  order  to  test  her  power,  Charles  is  said  to  have  dressed  one  of  hia 

.     bu^^hts  in  his  own  armour,  and,  himself,  mingled  with  the  throuf  in  the 

halL    J  oan,  on  entering,  walked  straight  up  to  the  Dauphhi,  and  Bending 

;on  one  kne^  exclaimed:  "  God  give  you  good  life,  gentle  ELing."    fie 
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tiien  \dd  a  printe  eomeiaatiun  with  "tbe  maid,''  and  fnaDj  y^|ii»^f^l 
his  omrietioa  of  the  truth  of  her  dirine  missioiL 

H«r  appcaranoe  is  described  as  being  that  of  a  girl  of  sixteen  or 
senestea,  her  figure  Tcrj  slender  and  graoefnl,  with  long  bSack  lochs 
faOiii^  in  lindets  on  her  ahonlders. 

It  IS  probule  that  the  £uiaHcism  of  Joan  of  Arc,  sincere  on  her  part, 
w«s  osed  as  an  artifice  bj  those'  into  whose  hands  she  fell,  to  inspire 
eonoage  in  the  (ailing  French  army,  bj  indodng  a  belief  that  she  was  a 
hemTen-sent  messenger. 

THien  her  deeds  had  been  follj  blasoned  abroad,  she  was  br  a  bdd 
eomp  admitted  into  the  town  of  Orleans,  at  that  time  closely  blockaded 
hf  the  English  annr,  through  which, also,  she  condocted  aoonToy  of  pro- 
visions to  the  famUhing  Orkannois. 

From  that  moment  of  her  success,  none  dared  to  dispute  her  dirine 
authority.    Sallies  were  constantly  made  under  her  personal  command. 


the  forts  built  by  the*  besiegers  fell  one  by  one  into  her  hands,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  English  army  turned  its  bacK  upon  the  city.  Joan  still  oon- 
tinoed  to  lead  her  yictorious  countrymen,  and  to  defeat  her  enemies  in 
every  encounter,  until  she  was  able  to  declare  her  mission  at  an  end, 
when  Charles  was  crowned  at  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims.  The  honour  of 
nobility  was  conferred  on  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  although  she 
earnestly  implored  permission  to  return  to  her  native  village,  the  Kinff 
would  not  consent,  believing  that  her  presence  with  his  army  would 
chain  victory  to  his  standard. 

In  the  following  spring,  the  Buke  of  Burgundy  (at  that  time  in  alliance 
with  England)  undertook  the  siege  of  Compiegue,  and  the  Maid  was 
named  to  lead  the  relieving  army.  On  the  evening  of  her  arrival  she 
captured  an  advanced  post,  but,  reinforcements  pouring  in,  she  was 
compelled  to  yield  herself  i  prisoner. 

Although  Charles  of  Trance  owed  so  much  to  this  heroic  girl,  from 
the  moment  of  her  capture  he  appears  to  have  forgotten  her  existence; 
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no  ram  was  offered  for  her  ransom,  nor  was  any  effort  made  to  Bave  her 
from  trial  or  execution.  After  remaining  in  prison  many  weary  months, 
Joan  was  brought  to  trial  for  witchcraft,  and  condemnoa  to  be  burnt  to 
deatL  She  beueyed,  up  to  a  late  moment,  that  an  angel  would  come 
to  her  aid,  nor  did  this  conyiction  forsake  her^  until  the  fire  was  kindled 
at  her  feet.  Then  bursting  into  a  loud  exchuuation,  professuu"  her 
innocence^  she  iuToked  the  Almighty' aid;  and,  as  the  flames  enyeloped 
her,  she  was  seen  embracing  a  crucinz,  and  calling  on  Christ  for  merqy. 
This  dark  tragedy  was  enacted  in  the  Market-place  of  Bouen,  nearly 
twelve  months  ufter  her  capture. 

The  Battle  or  St.  Albaits. 

The  first  engagement  between  the  supporters  of  the  rival  families  of 
Lancaster  and  lork,  was  fought  at  the  town  of  St.  Albans.  King  Heniy, 
.  although  weak  in  intellect,  was  not  wanting  in  personal  courage, 
but  he  entertained  a  horror  of  shedding  the  blood  of  nis  subiects,  even 
although  they  appeared  in  arms  against  him.  He  dispatched  a  messen- 
ger to  the  i)uke  of  York,  to  ask,  **  Why  he  appeared  in  hostile  array 
against  him P "  The  haughty  reply  was,  "that  the  Duke  would  never 
lay  down  his  arms  unless  Somerset  was  dismissed  from  King  Henry's 
counc;!,  and  delivered  up  to  justice." 

Henry's  rage  then  burst  forth,  and  he  exdaimed:  ''  I  will  deliver  up 

my  crown  as  soon  as  I  would  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  or  the  least  soldier 

in  my  army ;  and  I  will  treat  every  man  ns  a  traitor,  who  shall  dare  to 

fight  against  him  in  the  field."    Thus  ended  all  negociations,  and  the 

^     &xi  oA^^arwick  commenced  the  onset. 

The  battle  lasted  but  an  hour,  for  the  King's  army,  although  consist- 
ing enlirdy  of  knights  and  gentlemen,  was  pent  up  in  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  town.  Henry,  who  stood  under  his  royal  banner,  was  wounded 
in  the  nock  with  an  arrow.  He  remained  at  his  post  until  all  his  fol- 
lowers had  either  fled  or  were  slain,  and  then  quietly  walked  into  a 
baker's  shop,  where  the  Duke  of  York  came,  and  bending  on  one  knee 
bade  *he  King  rejoice,  "  for  the  traitor  Somerset  was  slain."  Henry 
replied :  "  For  Qod's  sake  stop  the  slaughter  of  my  subjects."  So  was 
the  battle  lost  and  w^n,  ana  Henry  was  conducted  a  prisoner  to  the 

^  ^^H^  ^utA  01  York  at  Wbstmihstxb  TTatt^ 

)  ^'  After  the  fatal  fight  of  Northampton,  in  1460,  the  Duke  of  York 
deemed  himself  sufficiently  powerful  to  usurp  the  throne,  now 
virtually  vacant;  so,  on  the  morning  of  October  10th,  at  the  head  of 
five  hundred  horsemen,  and  with  the  Sword  of  State  borne  bdbre  him, 
he  rode  through  the  City  of  London  to  Westminster  Hidl.  Here  he  dis 
mounted,  and  advancing  up  the  Hall  to  the  n^  canopy,  laid  his  hand 
on  the  throne,  as  if  expecting  an  invitation  to  occupy  it;  but  a  dead 
silence  greeted  him,  untd  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  inquired :  ''  If 
the  Duke  would  be  pleased  to  visit  the  KingP" 
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"  I  knov  of  Bone  m  this  mbi  vlio  ought  noi  nitlier  to  wait  upoa 
ae,"  via  his  anogaiit  leplj.  With  these  words  he  left  the  HalL  Tho 
peers  bow  found  thcaMehes  in  an  impleaaant  positioD — thoT  were  eK- 
pected  to  deeide  the  qnealkm  whether  Henrj  should  eonturae  tkeir  King^ 
or  the  Duke  ol  York  nsarp  his  anthorit  j.  In  this  dilemma  they  deter* 
mined  to  lar  the  matter  oefore  Henry  himself.  Although  he  was  a 
captire  in  tho  power  of  his  bitterest  enemy,  he  replied  firmly,  "  My 
bther  wns  King,  his  lather  was  also  King.  I  have  worn  the  crown  forty  . 
jean,  from  my  cradle;  you  have  all  sworn  fealty  to  me  as  yonr 
SoverEign»  and  your  fBlhers  have  done  the  like  to  my  father  and  grand* 
Cither.    How  tfien  csn  my  right  be  disputed  ?  " 

He  eonaented,  howerer,  to  iccQcniae  the  Doke  oTYork  as  hb  sno- 
( diaiidieriting  his  own  chud.    '      _        ■/ 

'Battu  or  Wakbpibld  Qbbks. 

l%e  spirit  of  Queen  ICvj^iet  was  roused  by  the  insolts  heaped  upon 
her,  ana  from  hemg  a  passtTO  spectator  of  the  horrid  scenes  enactea  in 
her  knrd's  kingdom  she  Decame  an  actiye  participator.  Having  collected 
a  oonsiderahie  army  she  made  her  appearance  before  the  castle  of 
Sandal,  where  the  Duke  of  York  then  resided.  She  sent  several  insolent 
mesuges  to  the  Duke,  de^g  him  to  meet  her  in  the  field,  and  using  many 
tamits  upon  "  his  want  of  courage,  in  suffering  himself  to  be  taunted  and 
braved  by  a  woman."  At  lenffth,  though  sadly  (teficient  in  point  of  number^ 
York  determined  to  meet  ner,  and,  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of 
Sahsbory,  issued  forth  and  set  his  army  in  order  of  battle.  The  Duke 
had  scarcely  entered  the  plain,  and  enniged  the  centre  of  Marearet'a 
army,  when  he  found  himself  completely  surrounded  by  hostile  forces. 
Two  thouamd  of  the  Yorkists,  with  their  leader.soon  lay  dead  on  the  field, 
and  the  ruthless  Lord  Clifford,  on  returning  from  tne  pursuit  (during 
which  he  murdered  the  yoong  Earl  of  Rutland  in  cold  blood,  on  Wake- 
field Bridge),  severed  the  head  from  the  lifeless  body  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  erowned  it  with  paper,  and  presented  it  to  Queen  Margaret,  with 
these  words :  "  Madam,  tue  war  is  done,  here  k  your  King's  ransom." 
The  Lanrastrian  lords  raised  a  cry  of  deliL'ht,  mixkl  with  brutal 
hraghter.  Margaret  at  first  shuddered,  turned  pale,  and  averted  her 
eyes ;  but  these  womanly  feelings  were  succeeded  by  vindictive  pleasure; 
and  when  she  was  urged  to  look  once  more  on  the  "  Kine  without  a 
kingdom,"  she  gased  and  laughed,  and  then  commanded  tne  head  of 
her  fallen  foe  to  be  phiced  on  the  gate  of  YorlL  She  also  ordered  the 
Eari  of  Salisbury  to  ne  led  to  execution,  and  his  head  to  be  placed  by 
the  aide  of  the  Duke  of  York,  adding  •  "  Take  care  that  room  be  left 
between  the  heads  of  York  and  Salisbury  for  that  of  the  Earl  of  Maroh« 
which  I  intend  shallkeep  them  company."  This  terrible  vengeance  was 
unply  meted  baokftojbe  sangoinary  Queen,  as  we  shall  afterwards 

'  ,  As  Exploit  or  thb  Eabl  or  Akoub. 

w  Ixmt  de  Biese,  with  five  hundred  of  hia  followers^  waa  shut  up  in 
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Alnwick  Castle,  and  doaely  besie^  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  at  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  men.  Anxious  to  deliver  her  adherents,  who  were 
mostly  forei^rs  of  gentle  birth  (carrying  her  standard  from  motives  of 
chivalry,  which  in  those  days  induced  the  most  romantic  exploits  in  aid 
of  distressed  ladies),  the  Queen  earnestly  implored  the  Earl  of  Angus  to 
fly  to  their  rescue  with  his  Scottish  dansmen.  He  briefly  replied: 
*'  Madam,  I  will  do  mv  best."  Assembling  one  thousand  cavaliers  be 
scoured  across  the  borders,  carrying  with  him  five  hundred  spare  horses, 
bridled  and  saddled.  When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  beleaguered  oaatle, 
he  presented  a  bold  front  in  line  of  battle,  as  if  he  intended  to  attack  the 
army  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick ;  and,  while  thus  amusing  the  enemy, 
he  sent  his  flve  hundred  sjMure  horses,  under  an  escort,  to  a  position,  when 
De  Breze  and  his  knights  issued  forth,  mounted,  and  so  rc^  oflT.  Ansos 
rode  back  merrily  to  Margaret,  telling  her  he  had  performed  1u8 
promise,  and  brought  her  an  acceptable  present. 

BOMANTIO  ABTBlfTUBJS  OF  THX  QtHBEIIT  AND  PkINCB  EDWABD  AFTBK 

THB  Battle  of  Hexham. 

This  fight,  so  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  occurred 
m  the  spring  of  1463,  and  King  Henry,  says  an  ancient  historian,  "  was 
the  best  horseman  of  his  company  that  day,  for  he  fled  so  fast  that  none 
could  overtake  him ;  yet  he  was  so  closely  pursued  that  three  of  his 
followers  were  captured,  one  of  them  bearing  tne  cap  of  state." 

Margaret  fled  towards  the  Scottish  boraer  with  what  treasure  she 
could  secure;  and,  while  thus  encumbered,  she  was  overtaken  by  a  party 
of  plunderers,  who  robbed  her  of  everything,  even  taking  from  her  per- 
son, and  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  such  ornaments  as  they  wore. 
"  They  dragged  her,"  she  said,  "  with  brutal  violence  and  fierce  gestures 
before  their  leader,  held  a  drawn  sword  in  readiness  to  cut  her  throat, 
and  threatened  her  with  tortures  and  indi&;nities.  She  threw  herself  on 
her  knees,  and  cried  aloud  for  mercv,  imploring  them  to  have  pity  upon 
her,  and  not  to  mangle  her  poor  oody,  so  that  she  may  not  oe  known 
after  death.  Eor,  although,"  she  continued,  "  I  have  the  ill-luck  to  (aSk 
into  your  hands,  I  am  the  daughter  and  wife  of  a  King,  and  was  in  past 
times  called  your  Queen."  She  accompanied  these  words  with  flooos  of 
tears,  and  commended  herself  to  the  mercy  of  God. 

While  thus  engaged,  the  robbers  commenced  quarrelling  over  tbe 
division  of  the  spoil ;  from  angry  words  they  proceeded  to  fighting,  and 
bloodshed  ensuea.  Margaret  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  to  address 
a  squire,  who  was  the  onlv  person  near  her,  and  implored  him  "by  the 
passion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  have  pity  on  her,  and 
assist  her  escape."  This  gentleman,  being  provided  with  a  strong  hoise^ 
replied ;  '*  Madam,  mount  behind  me,  and  you,  my  lord  Prince,  before, 
and  I  will  save  you  or  perish  in  the  attempt."  Margaret  and  her  son 
did  as  they  were  requested,  and  happily  escaped  themwder  intended  for 
them. 

The  royal  fugitives  had  thus  eluded  one  danger,  only  to  fall  into 
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another;  for  the  aqoire,  fearfol  of  being  vomied,  struck  a  path  lea^tiog 
into  the  depths  of  Hexham  forest.  The  forest  iras  at  that  time 
frmented  hj  OQthws,  and  was  -known  as  "dead  man's  ground." 
At  leneth  night  doaed  in,  while  the  Qneen  of  England  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  were  wandering  alone,  hungry  and  unsheltered,  through  the 
taiig^  underwood  of  wxhun  forest.  While  lamenting  over  her  sad 
fortonea,  and  kiting  the  little  Prince  by  the  hand,  she  saw  suddenly,  by 
the  light  of  the  rising  moon,  an  armed  man,  of  gigantic  stature,  advancing 
towards  her.  At  nrst  she  thought  he  belonged  to  the  band  of  ruffians 
from  whom  she  had  so  latelT  escaped*  but  his  dress  soon  conyinced  her 
he  was  one  of  those  dreaded  outlaws  with  whom  the  forest  was  peopled. 
Perceiving  that  little  hope  remained  for  her,  she  took  the  little  Pmce  by 
tile  hand,  and  boldly  stepping  forward,  presented  him  to  the  rebber,  witn 
these  words:  "Here,  my  friend,  save  the  son  of  your  Kinf."  She 
added  that  if  he  were  in  quest  of  booty,  she  and  her  child  haa  already 
been  robbed  of  aU  .they  possessed,  and  had  nothing  to  lose  but  their 
lives.  Then,  bending  her  eyes  upon  him,  she  concluded  thus :  "  It  is  the 
unfortunate  Queen  of  England,  thy  Princess,  who  has  fidlen  into  thy 
hands  in  her  desolation  and  distress.  And  if,  0  man,  thou  hast  any 
knowledge  of  God,  I  beseech  thee  for  the  sake  of  His  Passion,  who,  for 
our  salvation,  took  our  nature  upon  Him,  to  have  compassion  upon  my 
miseiy ;  but  if  you  slay  me,  spare  at  least  my  little  one,  for  he  is  the 
only  son  of  thy  king,  and  if  it  please  God,  the  true  heir  of  this  realm. 
Save  him,  then,  I  pray  thee,  and  make  thine  arms  his  sanctuary.  He  is 
thy  future  King,  and  it  will  be  a  glorious  deed  to  preserve  him,  one 
that  shall  efface  the  memory  of  all  thy  crimes,  and  witness  for  thee  when 
thoa  shalt  stand  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God.  Oh  man  1  win  God's 
moe  to-day  by  succouring  an  afflictea  mother,  and  givine  Ufe  to  the 
dead."  Then,  peroeiviDg  her  eloquent  appeal  had  moved  the  outkVs 
heart,  ahe  put  tne  Uttle  Prince  into  his  arms,  saying :  '*  I  charge  thee  to 
preserve  mm  the  violence  of  others  that  innocent  royal  bloo€L  which  I 
do  consign  to  thy  care.  Take  him  and  conceal  him  from  those  who 
seek  his  blood.  Give  him  a  refuge  in  thy  secure  hiding-place,  and  he 
will  one  day  give  thee  free  access  to  his  royal  chamber,  and  make  thee 
one  of  his  barons,  if  by  thy  means  he  is  preserved  to  enjoy  the  splendour 
of  the  crown  which  doth  of  right  pertain  to  him  as  his  inheritance." 
Hie  robber  was  so  affected  by  this  trust  placed  in  his  hands,  that 
he  declared  he  would  die  a  thousand  deaths,  and  endure  any  torture 
rather  tiban  abandon,  much  less  betray,  the  noble  child. 

No  behed  knight  could  ever  more  faithfully  have  kept  his  word  than 
this  outcast  from  society.  Canring  the  Prince  in  his  arms,  and 
doaely  foUowed  by  the  Queen  ana  her  squire,  he  brought  them  to  his 
cave^  in  a  secluded  spot  on  the  bank  of  a  little  stream,  where  they 
were  refireahed,  and  received  all  the  comforts  their  rude  host  had  to 
offer  them. 

The  robber's  cave  is  still  shown,  and  is  called  "  Qieen  Margaret's 
cave."  Its  entrance  is  low,  and  was  formerly  concealed  by  thick  under* 
wood. 
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Yer^  soon,  others  of  Margaret's  adherents  came  to  the  care,  which 
held  within  its  rude  limits  Sir  Pierre  de  Breze,  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  uod 
Henry  Beaufort.  After  sending  them  to  seek  a  refuge  for  her  at  the 
<x>urt  of  the  Duke  of  Bureuncfy,  Ihiargaret  prepared  to  set  oat  for 
Scotland.  On  quitting  the  awelung  of  the  robber,  the  Queen  gave  Jiim 
all  she  had  to  offer— her  grateful  Uianks,  while  the  Dukes  of  Somerset 
and  Exeter  proffered  a  share  of  their  scanty  stock  of  money  to  his  wife, 
as  a  reward  tor  her  services  to  the  Queen  and  Prince.  But  the  woman  re- 
fused their  bounty.  "  Of  all  I  have  lost,"  exckimed  Mamret,  in  future 
days,  "  I  regret  nothing  so  much  as  wanting  the  power  of  reooropensing 
so  much  virtue.*'  Accompanied  bv  the  squire,  and  attended  br  the 
outlaw  of  Hexham  forest,  as  a  guide,  the  (^een  and  Prince  took  the 
road  to  Carlisle,  from  whenoe  they  made  their  escape  to  Kircudbright. 


Pbingb  Edwabd  and  the  Son  of  the  Duke  of  Bueguvdt. 

After  some  time,  Margaret  prevailed  uj^n  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
to  afford  her  a  temporary  nome  in  his  dommions;  .and  at  a  bfui()uet  given 
at  Bruges,  Count  Charles  being  present,  the  water  for  washing  hands 
previous  to  commendngthe  meat^  was  offered  first  to  the  Queeu,  who,  bemg 
desirous  of  placing  thet3ount  on  an  eauality  with  herself,  called  him,  after 
the  custom  of  the  period,  to  come  and  wash  with  her.    This  he  absolutely 

refused  to  do.  Then  the  water  was 
offered  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
drew  back,  saying  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  wash,  unless  his  oouain 
Charles  was  uUoed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing by  wasning  with  him.  The 
Count  again  reused,  upon  which 
the  little  Prince  tried  to  pull  his 
huge  cousin  to  wash  him.  But 
jiothing  could  induce  the  Count  to 
I  imply  equality  with  the  Prince  of 
\  LIZ-  Wales,  either  Dv  washing,  or  sittinj^ 
V^  at  table  with  nim.  These  formab- 
ties  horn  the  son  of  the  rich  and 
jMwerful  Duke,  to  whom  he  and 
his  mother  were  at  that  moment  mdebted  for  even  food  and  shelter, 
seemed  so  out  of  place,  that  Edward  said  to  Charles:  "But  these 
honours  are  not  due  from  vou  to  us,  neither  should  the  precedence 
be  given  in  your  father's  halls  to  such  destitute  and  unfortunate  persons 
as  we  are."  "  Unfortunate  though  you  be,"  replied  the  chivalric  Count, 
"  you  are  nevertheless  son  to  the  King  of  England,  whereas  I  ttn  only 
son  to  a  ducal  Sovereign,  ^h^ch  is  not  so  hign  a  vocation  as  that  of  a 
King."  ;        ._ 

King  Henbt  VI.  a  Pbisgneb. 
^he  King  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  by 
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»  monk  of  Abmgdop,  and  was  taken  pmoner  by  Sir  John  Harrington. 
He  VIS  carried  to  Ixndon  vith  eveiy  mark  of  contempt  and  ignominy. 
His  kgs  were  fastened  to  the  stirrups  of  the  wretched  horse  he  bestrodie,         ^ 
and  an  inmkaiMr  placard  was  affixed  to  his  shoulders.    At  Islington  he  ^^ 
was  met  by  Warwi^  who  forbade  any  person  to  treat  him  with  the^^ 
least  respect,  and  then  conducted  the  unfortunate  captive  three  times 
round  the  poblio  pillary,  ccying:  "Treason*  treason!     Behold  the 
traitor!"    'The  King  \m  tfaese  insuHs  with  the  meekness  of  a  saint. 
"  Forsooth,  ye  do  folly  to  smite  the  Lord's  Anointed/'  was  his  meek 
rebuke  to  a  wretch  who  was  cowardly  enough  to  strike  him  in  that  hour  * 

of  his  misery.    He  was  finally  oonyeyed  to  the  Tower. 

HXKBT*8  BBIKF  BjBSIOKA^TIOV. 

A  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  oocuzred  in  the 
year  1470.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  that 
party,  and  having  married  his  daughter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  set  out 
for  England  witn  the  ayowed  purpose  of  restoring  the  imj^risoned 
Monarcii.  Edward  lY.  suddenly  left  the  country,  and  Warwick  was 
left  master  of  the  position.  He  caused  Henry  to  be  taken  from  his 
prison,  arrayed  in  royal  robes,  and  broug[ht  home  to  his  palace  at  West- 
minster. Harniot  made  every  preparation  to  embark  for  England,  and^ 
actually  landedon  the  Dorsetshire  coast.  Proceeding  to  Ceme  Abbey, ^ 
she  there  kept  her  Easter,  at  the  very  time  the  Lancastrian  cause  was 
leceiring  its  deathblow  on  the  fatal  field  of  Bamet 

After  remaining  some  time  in  Sanctuary,  the  Queen  determined  to 
direct  her  steps  towards  the  fastnesses  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  but 
fiadhig  tiie  men  of  Gloucester  had  fortified  their  bridge,  so  that  she 
could  not  pass,  she  altered  her  course,  and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of 
Tcwk 

Last  Fight  of  thz  Rsd  aitd  White  Bosss. 

\  the  battle  was  prepared,  the  Queen  and  Prince  rode  about  the 
field  encouraging  the  soldiers.  Tewkesbury  fight  occurred  on  the  4th 
of  May,  1471,  and  was  lost  throufi'h  the  treachery  of  Lord  Wenlock. 
The  Duke  of  Somerset,  finding  Wemock  sitting  idly  on  horseback  in  the 
market  place,  when  his  presence  was  most  wanted  in  the  field,  made  up 
to  Mm,  and  exclaiming:  "Traitor!"  cleft  his  skull  with  his  battle-axe. 
Wenlock's  men,  pamc-stricken  at  the  fate  of  their  leader,  turned  and  fled. 
When  the  Queen  perceived  that  the  day  was  lost,  she  was  with  difficultv 
prevented  from  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  combatants ;  but  at  lengtn 
W  attendants  prevailed  upon  her  to  allow  herself  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
nunnery  dose  in  the  neighbourhood.  ^ 

MvBDXR  07  PknrcE  Edwabd. 

The  Prince  having  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  to  Sir  Biohard 
Cooper,  that  gentleman,  tempted  by  liie  proclamation  "  that  whoever 
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brought  Edward  to  tHe  Km^,  should  receiye  one  hundred  ponndB  a-jear 
for  life,  and  the  Prince's  me  be  spared/'  nothing  doubting  the  Kme's 
promise,  brought  forth  his  captive,  a  goodly  well-featured  young  genue- 
man,  of  almost  feminine  beauty.  Sin^  Edward  demanded  of  him: 
"  How  darest  thou  enter  our  realms  with  banners  displayed  against 
SiisP**  "  To  recover  my  father's  crown  and  my  own  inheritance,  was 
\he  bold  reply  of  the  intrepid  youth.  The  King  basely  struck  hk 
prisoner  in  the  face  with  his  gauntlet,  which  was  the  signal  for  his 
attendants  to  dispatch  the  Prince  with  their  daggers. 

Tins  murder  is  the  most  foul  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  Yorkist 
leaders.  The  Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence,  as  well  as  the  King,  were 
present  at  the  time  the  tragedy  was  enacted ;  and  whether  or  not  they 
actually  imbued  their  hands  in  the  innocent  boy's  blood,  they  were  aU 
equftUt-  guilty,  for  no  historian  has  ever  attempted  to  show  thai  they 
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kvonred  to  prevent  the  cruel  assassination. 
LoKo.?oiKT£D  Shoes. 


\  ^  One  of  the  most  absurd  and  troublesome  fashions  which  ever  prevailed 
was  that  of  wearing  shoes  with  long  points,  which  grew  longer  and 
louj^r,  until  they  were  attached  to  the  knee  by  a  silver  chain.  This 
ridiculous  custom  made  a  great  noise  in  Christendom  about  the  time  we 
are  considering.  The  clergv  denounced  it ;  councils  condenmed  it ;  and 
the  Pope  actually  issued  bulls  against  it.  In  spite  of  these  anathemas, 
long-pointed  shoes  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of  three  centuries. 
In  1463,  A.D.,  the  English  Parliament  pa^ed  an  Act  prohibiting  the  use 
of  shoes  or  boots  with  pikes  exceeding  two  inches  in  length,  and  forbid- 
ding shoemakers  to  manufacture  boots  or  shoes  with  louder  pikes,  under 
heavy  penalties.  This,  even,  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  exterminate 
the  absurdity,  and  the  aid  of  the  church  was  agam  called  in,  a  proclama- 
tion being  published  throughout  England,  denouncing  the  sentence  id 
excommunication,  in  addition  to  the  civil  pensdties,  against  all  who  jrore 
shoes  or  boots  with  pikes  longer  than  two  inches.  *  rVVyvX/ U 

MuM)ER  OP  King  Hekrt  the  Sixth.    ^ 

After  the  tragical  events  of  Tewkesbury,  Margaret  was  conveyed  to 

London,  and  on  the  night  of  her  arrival  the  bereft  mother  was  made  a 

widow.    "  That  ni^t,"  says  Leland,  "between  eleven  and  twelve  of  the 

clock  was  King  Henry  put  to  death — the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and 

divers  of  his  men  being  in  the  Tower  that  night."    The  body  was 

publicly  exliibited  on  the  following  day,  when,  four  separate  historians 

^.      inform  us,  the  blood  welled  from  his  wounds.    The  corpse  was  finally 

\    placed  on  a  barge,  and  so  conveyed  to  Chertsey  Abbey,  where  it  was 

entombed.  And  then  was  Queen  Margaret  robbea  of  husband  and  son ; 

and  it  may  be  her  barbarous  mockery  cf  the  Duke  of  York's  corpse  on 

Wakefield  Green,  was  not  unremembered  by  her  at  that  bitter  moment. 

She  was  afterwards  permitted  to  retire  to  her  father's  court,  where 

she  resided  until  1480,  having  liyed  to  lay  her  beloved  parent  in  the 

grave. 


THE  YORK  DYNASTY 

C0V8I8TBD   Oy   THBEB    KINOB,    WHO   BBIGKEB 
FROM   1461    TO   1485   A.D.— 24  TBAB8. 


BDVTAItD  THE  FOURTH. 


,7^^ 


\^ 


Bora  u>.  IMS.  Clftlmed  the  throne  in  right  of  his  fhther,  who  was  the  direct  de- 
•eendant  of  liionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  se<«nd  eon  of  Edward  III.,  (who  was  an  elder 
brother  of  John  of  Gaunt,  from  whom  proceeded  the  House  of  Lancaster.) 
Harried  LadjEUsabithWoodville.    Q«igned  Arom  1461  to  1468. 

SUHMABT.' 

Edwabd  was  scarcelj  seated  npon  the  throne  when  his  indefati^hle 
enemy,  Queen  Margaret,  advanced  with  another  army  to  contend  for 
her  husband's  right.  An  action,  nnfortnnate  in  its  results  for  the  Lan- 
castrians, was  fought 
at  Towton,  in  Yorkshire, 
after  which,  Henry,  with 
his  wife  and  son,  fled  to 
Scotland,  where  they 
were  kindly  received  and 
horoitably  entertained. 

Edward  was  crowned 
at  Westminster  with  the  ^.- ^- -^— .««.  .^ 

1  .«  J  OOXH  OF  BDWAXD  IV. 

usual  magninoence,  and 

new  adherents  came  daily  to  support  his  cause.  In  1462,  Queen 
Margaret,  having  received  aid  from  France,  both  in  men  and  money, 
conmiitted  some  ravages  in  the  North  of  England.  She  captured  Bam- 
borough  Castle,  and,  as  was  her  usual  ruthless  practice,  carried  fire  and 
sword  into  the  principality  of  Durham.  In  14d3,  a  decisive  battle  took 
plaeeat  Hexham,  in  which  the  Yorkists  were  a^ain  victorious.  The  Duke 
of  4Somer8et,  Loida  Boss^  Hungerford,  and  otners,  were  executed,  while 
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King  HeniT,  his  Qaeen,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  escaped  vith  diiBculty 
to  Scotland.  Li  the  following  year  Margaret  and  her  son  departed  for 
France,  in  the  hope  of  once  more  rabing  the  means  of  war,  and  King 
Henry,  drawn  by  some  unaccountable  fatality,  returned  to  Englmd, 
where  he  was  quickly  captured  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 

Edward  lY.  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  appeared  anxious  to 
govern  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  people,  and  also  to  protect  them 
from  injustice ;  he  is  known  to  have  sat  personally  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  to  see  that  laws  were  properly  administered. .  He  passeH 


DAITDISS  OF  TSB  PSRIOD. 


some  severe  ordinances  against  extravagance  of  dress,  particnlarly  in 
reference  to  the  absurd  fashion  of  wearing  shoes  with  points,  whidi  D«d 
gradually  been  growing  longer,  until  at  len^  they  were  fastened  to  the 
knee  by  a  silver  chain,  so  as  to  prevent  their  wearers  from  stumbW. 

In  order  to  strengthen  his  position,  Edward  looked  around himror i 
Princess  to  share  his  throne,  and  it  was  decided  that  that  honour  should 
be  offered  to  Bona  of  Savov.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  a  splendid 
retinue,  was  sent  to  conclude  this  alliance,  but  during  his  absence  the 
King  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Lady  Elizabeth  Wcradville,  widow  of 
Sir  John  Gray,  and  married  her.  On  his  return  it  was  with  diffiosltj 
that  the  powerful  Earl  dissembled  his  chagrin,  and  he  wta  still  farther  em- 
bittered when  the  Queen's  relatives  were  ennobled,  some  of  them  being 
placed  in  a  higher  rank  of  the  peerage  than  himself.  One  of  Elisabeth's 
brothers  was  created  Lord  Rivers,  another.  Lord  Sodes,  and  her  sod, 
Marquis  of  Dorset.  To  these  new  nobles  Edward  gave  sQthia  confi- 
dence, and  so  withdrew  himself  from  the  influence  of  the  Bad  of 
Warwick,  that  that  nobleman  retired  in  sullen  anger  to  lus  estates. 

By  the  year  1469  the  discontent  of  Warwick  had  induced  him  to 
enter  into  treasonable  correspondence  with  various  persons,  the  most 
powerful  of  whom  was  Edward's  own  brother,  the  Doke  of  Claronce^ 
who  married  the  king-maker's  daughter^  and  professed  bifliaelf  an* 
adherent  of  his  father-in-hiw's  policy. 
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XaBomctioiis  Imke  oat  in  yarious  parts  of  the  oountiy,  fomented,  it 
is  supposed,  bj  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  a  conaiderahle  body  of  rebels 

d eased  their  intention  of  marching  to  London.  The  Earl  of  Pem- 
:e  and  ^  Bichard  Herbert  were  dimtched  by  the  King  to  oppose 
the  psogress  of  the  malcontents,  bat  at  fianbiiry  thej  were  met  and 
defe«ts£  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  rising  in  Northampton,  where 
DarlBireis,  the  Queen's  fiather,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  daring 
the  popolar  fury. 

Eiofy  in  the  following  year  the  royal  camp  was  snrprised  by  the  in- 
svnnts.  The  King  hanng  been  taken  prisoner,  was  sent  to  Warwick's 
casus  of  Middleham,  from  whence  he  shortly  escaped  and  reached 
London,  where  he  raised  an  army,  and  once  more  defeated  the 
Lancastnans  at  Stamford.  The  action  is  called  the  battle  of  Lost-coat 
^Reld,  as  the  King^s  opponents  cast  away  their  armour  to  facilitate 
their  escape. 

After  wis  engagement,  Warwick  and  darence  fled  to  France,  where 
they  made  arxan^ments  fbr  a  descent  upon  England,  with  the  ayorwed 
object  of  reseating  Henry  VI.  upon  the  throne.  On  their  arriyal  here, 
Edward,  finding  himself  deserted,  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  the 
Duke  of  Bargundy,  his  brother-in-kw,  and  Henry  found  himself  once 
more  in  possession  of  the  crown.  It  is  supposed  that  daring  his  sojum 
at  the  Buigondian  court,  Edward  m»3t  with  [William  Caxton,  his  sister's 
secretary,  and  that,  in  conseouence  of  their  intercourse,  the  first  EnfMsh 
printer  was  alterwarfls  settled  at  Westminster,  whence  the  earliest  book 
printed  in  England,  the  "  Game  and  Play  of  the  Ghesse,"  was  issued 
m  H7i. 

A  VAC81XIUB  ov  oaxtoh's  nnrxivo. 

Edward's  sojourn  on  the  continent  was  not-  of  long  duration.  In 
1471,  the  dethroned  King  landed  with  a  few  followers  at  Kavenspur?, 
in  YoTkshire,  and  his  army  increasing,  he  was  soon  enabled  to  march 
towards  London.  Although  the  Duke  of  Clarence  at  once  deserted 
Ecniy's  cause  in  fayour  of  Edward,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  determined 
not  to  submit  without  a  seyere  struggle.  Edward  entered  London 
vithout  opposition,  re^committed  his  royal  rival  to  the  gloomy  fortress 
of  the  ToWer,  and  then  marched  towards  Bamet,  where  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  lay  with  his  army.  A  desperate  battle  ensued,  in  which  War- 
wick was  slain,  and  his  troops  defeated.  On  the  day  of  this  fatal  action 
Queen  Mar^uret  Unded  on  the  Dorset  coast,  when  the  first  news  that 
greeted  her  was  the  tale  of  the  oyerthrow  of  her  dearest  hopes.  She  deter* 
mined  in  this  emergency  to  make  her  way  to  Wales,  with  what  followers 
she  could  collect,  hoping  the  people  of  the  principaHty  would  rally  round 
their  young  Prince.  At  Tewkesbury  she  was  opposed  by  Edward,  and 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  at  the  heaa  of  a  numerous  army, 
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and  again  the  Lancastrian  Red  Hose  was  conquered  by  the  White  Rose 
of  York.  Here  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  was  murdered  in  cohl  blood 
bv  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  while,  very  shortly  afterwards,  Henry  VI.  was 
also  destroyed,  it  is  asserted,  by  the  same  hand. 

Edward  still  continued  to  court  the  friendship  of  the  citizens  of 
London;  he  visited  the  Lord  Mayor,  invited  the  corporation  to  his  palace, 
and  by  his  condescension  secured  the  love  and  favour  of  the  people.     . 

In  1478,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Clarence, 
Edward's  lurother,  was  accused  of  the  practice  of  sorceir,  and,  by  order 
of  the  King,  was  secretly  executed  in  the  Tower.  He  left  a  son,  who 
bore  the  title  of  his  grandfather,  vis..  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Edward's  death  occurred  in  1483,  at  Westminster,  and  he  was  buried 
in  St.  George's  Chapel,  at  Windsor. 

-  ^      I  Edwabd  and  Louis  ot  P&ance. 

^  ^^'^tempt  was  made  during  this  reign  to  heal  up  the  breach  between 
England  and  France,  with  wnich  laudable  object  a  meeting  between 
the  two  Mouarchs  was  arranged  to  take  place  at  Picquigny.  Here 
they  held  each  other's  hand,  and  swore  on  the  missal  to  observe  their 
engajgements.  Then  entering  into  familiar  conversation,  Louis  in- 
cautiously invited  his  new  ally  to  visit  him  at  Paris.  Edward,  delighted 
with  the  prospect  of  spending  some  time  at  the  gay  capital  of  France, 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  it  required  all  the  manap;ement  of  the  French 
King  to  postpone  the  intended  oonour.  "  The  English  Kings,"  Louis 
observed  afterwards  to  his  confidants,  **  had  been  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  France — he  liked  them  best  on  their  own  side  of  the 
wat«r." 

Death  o»  Clarence,  1478. 

Wlien  the  Earl  of  Warwick  supported  the  expiring  effort  of  Henry 
YL  to  regain  his  throne,  he  was  accompanied  by  tne  brother  of  Edward 
IV.,  George,  Duke  of  (faience ;  and  althou^  the  Prince  went  over  at 
the  last  moment  to  the  party  of  York,  his  offence  was  neither  for* 

fotten  nor  forgiven,  and  a  few  years  later  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
ower,  upon  a  charge  of  sorcery  and  treason,  and  condemned  to 
death.  Tne  carrying  out  of  the  sentence  was  delaved  from  time  to  time, 
as  Edward  objected  to  subject  his  brother  to  the  degradation  of  a  public 
execution. 

The  following  particulars  of  this  tragedv  have  received  very  general 
credence,  although  they  have,  by  many  rdiaDle  historians,  been  r^;anled 
as  purely  fabulous. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  was  much  given  to  intemperance,  and  by  order 
of  some  person  in  authority,  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine  was  iutrodnoed 
into  his  prison.  The  Duke  was  soon  afterwanfs  found  dead,  with  his 
head  hanging  over  the  butt.  Probably  he  was  the  victim  of  his  own 
frailty;  beset  with  temptation,  despair,  loneUness,  and  a  habit  of  drink- 
ing, with  a  flowing'  butt  of  his  favourite  wine  at  lus  side,  Uttle  neoeaiitj 
was  there  for  murderers. 
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T|ie  piitj  of  the  Qomo,  md  of  the  Duke  of  Gloaoester,  each  aocused 
the  otl^  of  CUrenos's  murder,  bat  the  historic  doubt  has  never  been 

WmjAM  CAxroir,  thb  Fibst  English  Printer. 

About  the  jears  1436-42,  John  Gnttenber^,  of  Mentx,  commeneed 
printing  at  Strasboiug,  by  means  of  moveable  wooden  t jpes.  He  had 
associated  with  him  in  the  work,  John  Faust  and  Peter  Schoener,  the  latter 
of  wham  conceived  the  idea  of  making  steel  punches  of  each  letter^  with 
which  he  fonned  moulds,  into  which  he  poured  a  mixture  of  tm  and 
copper,  in  a  fused  state,  and  so  produced  an  unlimited  supply  of 
letters. 

WDliam  Caxton,  a  native  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  was  bom  of  poor 
parents,  who  found  the  means  of  apprenticing  their  son  to  Rooert 
Laise,  a  meroer  of  the  City  of  London.  Now  the  mercers,  who  were 
in  lae  habit  of  visiting  continental  cities  to  purchase  and  seU  their 
wares,  were  often  oommissioned  by  persons  of  wealth  and  standing,  to 
procure  for  them,  at  a  great  expense,  copies  of  rare  and  valuable  M.SS. 
hobert  Large  was  Ir^uentl^  applied  to  for  the  purpose,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  his  apprentice  pored  over  the  black-letter  books,  and 
thus  cultivated  his  mind. 

Caxton  rose  to  be  an  eminent  &ctor  for  the  companv  of  mercers,  and 
was  stationed  in  Holland  to  watch  the  interests  of  the  fraternity; 
while  thus  occupied,  he 
became  acquainted  with 
Margaret,  Duchess  of 
Burgandy,  sister  of 
Sd?nurd  IV. ;  and  when 
that  monarch  fled  to  . 
Bruges,  in  1470,  Caxton  i 
came  into  contact  with  t 
him.  We  know  not  bo^ 
he  became  initiated  into 
the  mvstery  of  the  new 
art  of  printing,  but  in 
1474,  h«  was  installed 
in  the  almonry  of  the 
Abbey  of  Westminster, 
where  the  first  £nglish 
book  was  printed.  It 
was  styled  the  "  Game 
and  Pky  of  the  Chesse," 
and  was  dedicated  to 
George,  Duke  of  Clarence. 

Wuliam  Caxton  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  continued  translating  and 
printing  books  until  the  year  1495,  when  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
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churchyard  of  St.  Margaret's^  Westmmster. 
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BDWABD  V. 


Ban  A.D.  1471.    Reigned  about  ttz  weeks,  in  the  year  14SS.  Knrdered  in  tbe  Tover. 
Piiudly  buried  at  Wetftmlnstcr,  daring  the  roign  of  Obarlei  II. 


SUMHAKY. 

There  are  few  events  to  record  during  the  brief  period  that  this  un- 
hjmpy  Prince  is  said  to  ha7e  reigned.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
Edward  IV.,  there  were  two  fiictions,  one  consisting  of  the  new  nobility 
formed  from  among  the  rekitious  of  the  Queen,  and  the  other,  of  the 
representatives  of  ancient  families.  Of  the  latter,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
hua,  and  Lords  Hastings  and  Stanley,  were  the  most  powerful. 

When  his  father  died,  Edward 
v.  was  at  Ludlow,  and  he  imraedi- 
ately  set  out  upon  his  progress  to 
the  metropolis;  but  on  his  way 
was  met  by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  who,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  guarding  his  person,  sur- 
rounded the  young  Prince  with 
creatures  in  his  own  interest,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  removed  and 
arrested  those  who  had  been  named 
as  governors  in  the  late  King's 
will. 

The  Queen  Dowager,  alarmed  at 
this  aspect  of  matters,  at  once  took 
sanctuary  at  Westminster,  with 
the  Duke  of  York  and  her  five 
daughters,  but  Gloucester,  having 
been  named  Protector,  demanded  the  person  of  the  young  Prince, 
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who,  be  and.  wis  the  ]poper  eounBelkH'  and  playfidtov  for  his  liroiher^ 
the  King. 

Ai  tlw  fitnt  eonncil  that  was  held,  Gloneester  eansed  Hastings  to  be 
arrested  on  a  cbaroe  of  aoroery,  ani,  within  an  hoar,  that  unfortunate 
nobleman's  head  fell  on  the  green  in  firont  of  the  Tower  chapcd.  And 
Bov  it  was  asserted,  that,  inasnraoh  as  a  pnrate  matrimonial  contract 
had  anted  between  Edwaid  TV.  and  another  ladj,preTioQs  indateto  his 
union  with  Lad j  Elizabeth  WoodviUe,  the  Tonng  Princes  were  ill^ti- 
mate,  and  incapable  of  wearing  the  crown  of  England.  This  extraoidi- 
niiy  statement  was  pmbHcly  made  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  by  the  Dnke  of 
Buckingham  at  Gmldhall.  At  this  meeting  of  the  citizens,  hired 
tts  were  procured  to  shout  "  God  save  King  Richard ;"  and  this  crj 
^parDosdy  translated  into  an  expression  of  the  gencaral  wish  of  the 
^  ^  M^  the  Lord  Mayor  and  others  of  the  common  council  were 
uduoed,  Inr  Buddagfaam's  ag^cr,  to  go  in  a  body,  and  offer  the  crown 
to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  on  the  ground  of  his  nephew's  illegitimacy. 
Kicfaaid,  with  apparent  nducitanoe,  accepted  the  offer,  and  usuped  we 
kingly  dignity. 

Thb  Queeh  Bobbed  ot  her  Childbbn. 

We  should  here  mentioii  that  in)on  the  death  of  Edward  IV .,  Richard, 
IhdLe  of  Gloneester,  was  named  Lord  Protector  of  the  Reahn,  and  that 
from  the  moment  of  his  biothn^  death,  he  displayed  an  anxie^  to 
pOBsesB  himself  of  the  persons  of  his  royal  nepbews,  Edward  the  F&th, 
and  Ricfaard,  Duke  of  Xoik. 

Omtcaryjo  all  precedent,  Edward  IV.  had  married  a  subject.  Lady 
Elisabeth  WoodvOk,  the  beautiful  widow  of  Bir  John  Grey,  who  had 
been  riain  in  the  second  battle  of  St.  Albans.  This  meuUliaMce  afforded 
grounds  for  tbe  Duke  of  (HouOester  to  dispute  the  succession  of  the 
Toung  King,  and,  in  addition  to  the  other  charges  aeainst  their  mother, 
be  asserted  that  she  and  her  ftunily  had  influenced  tne  late  King  by  the 
arts  of  sorcery.  Howerer  ridiculous  such  an  accusation  may  appear  in 
cor  age,  in  the  fifteenth  centuir  it  was  most  serious,  and  easily 
belieTed,  sereral  persons  of  the  nighest  rank  having  been  executed 
upon  the  charge.    We  shall  see  that  Richard  made  rorther  use  of  it. 

At  tbe  first  council  held  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  Queen- 
mother  proposed  that  her  son,  the  young  King,  should  be  escorted  to 
London  by  a  powerful  army.  Lorcl  Hastings  asked  her,  insolently, 
**  Apinst  whom  the  young  Sorerdgn  was  to  oe  guarded  P  Who  were 
his  toes  ?  Not  his  valiaia  unde,  uloucester,  nor  Stanley,  nor  him- 
self!  Was  not  this  force  proposed  to  strengthen  her  power  and  that 
of  her  kindred  ?*'  He  finished  nis  oration  by  aeckring  "  that  he  would 
retire  from  court,  if  the  young  King  were  to  come  to  London  sur- 
rounded with  soldiers."  Soon  afterwards  Elizabeth  heard  that  her  son  had 
been  seized  by  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Buckingham. 

She  at  once  took  sanctuary  at  the  residence  of  the  Abbot  of 
Westadaster,  and  on  the  fourth  of  May,  1488,  the  young  King,  sur* 
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rounded  by  creatures  of  his  imcle»  entered  London,  and  was  conducted 
to  the  Tower.  His  brother,  the  young  Duke  of  York,  was  with  his 
mother  at  Westminster;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  bis 
unnatural  schemes,  Richard  of  Gloucester  sought  how  he  could  obtain 
possession  of  the  YOung  Prince.  Having  procured  an  order  in  council,  he 
would  have  sacruegiously  forced  his  way  into  the  A,bbey,  apd  torn  the 
child  from  his  mother's  side,  had  not  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbozy 
charged  himself  with  the  unrighteous  mission. 

Wnen  the  prelate  came  into  the  Queen's  presence,  he  stated  that  the 
Lord  Protector  had  been  desired  by  the  King  to  say :  "  he  required  the 
company  of  his  brother,  being  unhappy  for  want  of  a  playfellow."  To 
this  Elizabeth  replied:  "  Troweth  the  Lord  Protector — ah!  pray  God 
he  may  prove  a  protector — that  the  King  doth  lack  a  plavfellow  P  Can 
none  be  found  to  play  virith  him  but  his  brother?  wliicn  hath  no  wish 
to  play,  because  of  sickness."  At  length;  after  much  persuasion,  she 
said:  "  My  lord,  and  all  my  lords  here  present,  I  will  not  be  so  sus- 

C'ous  as  to  mistrust  your  truths."  Then  taking  younff  Bichard  by  the 
d,  she  continued :  "  Lo !  here  is  this  gentleman,  whom  I  doubt  not 
would  be  safely  Inept  by  me,  if  I  were  permitted.  The  desire  of  a  king- 
dom knoweth  no  kindred ;  brothers  have  been  brothers'  bane ;  and  may 
the  nephews  be  sure  of  the  unde.  But  I  deliver  him  and  Ms  brother's 
life  into  your  hands,  and  of  you  I  shall  reauire  them  before  God  and 
man."  Then,  turning  to  the  child,  she  saia:  "Earewell!  mine  own 
sweet  son.  God  send  you  good  keepinjg;.  Let  me  kiss  tou  once  ere 
YOU  go,  for  Qod  knoweth  when  we  shall  kiss  together  again."  And  then 
having  embraced  and  blessed  him,  she  turned  her  back  and  wept,  while 
the  cnild  also  shed  bitter  tears.  Having  taken  charge  of  the  young 
Duke,  the  lords  carried  him  into  the  presence  of  Gloucester,  who  tocSi 
him  in  his  arms,  with  these  words :  "  Now  welcome,  my  Lord,  with 
all  my  very  heart."  He  was  then  sent  to  join  his  brother  at  the 
Tower. 

Thx  Bishop  of  Ely  and  his  St&awbbbjuxs. 

At  the  council  at  which  it  was  intended  to  imbeach  Hastings,  the 
Lord  Protector  arriYed  about  nine  o'clock,  saluted  the  lords  courteously, 
and  excused  himself  for  keeping  them  waiting,  by  saying :  "  I  have  been 
a  sleeper  this  day."  And  after  a  little  ta£  with  tnem,  he  said  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ely :  "  My  lord,  you  have  very  good  strawberries  ia  your 
garden  at  Holbom ;  I  pray  you  let  us  haYC  a  mess  of  them  P  "  "  Gladly^ 
my  lord,"  answered  the  Bishop ;  "  wovld  God  I  had  some  better  thin? 
t  as  ready  to  your  pleasure  as  that,"  and  therewith,  in  all  haste,  he  sent 
his  servant  for  the  strawberries.  The  Protector  then  went  out,  and  on 
his  return  the  extraordinary  scene  detailed  in  the  next  paragraph  took 
place.  The  Bishop  of  Ely's  palace  was  at  the  north  of  Uollram,  where 
Ely  Place  and  Hatton  Garden  are  now  built. 

How  LoBD  Hastihos  was  Disposed  op. 
Previously  to  the  execution  of  this  cruel  murder*  Biohaid  pretended 
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to  be  most  careful  of  his  nephews'  interest.  Early  in  the  month  of  Jane, 
he  made  his  appearance  in  the  cooncil  chamber,  where  he  stood  in 
silence,  Imitting  his  brows,  and,  in  answer  to  a  remark  of  Lord  Hastings, 
struck  his  hand  on  the  table  and  denounced  him  as  a  traitor.  He 
accused  him  of  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  treason;  and  a  band  of  armed 
men,  collected  for  the  pnrpose,  roshed  into  the  hall,  shouting,  "  Treason! " 
Hastings,  Stanley,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  were 
at  once  arrested.  The  three  latter  were  conveyed  to  the  Tower  to  await 
further  proceedings,  but  Hastings  was  told  to  prepare  for  instant  death; 
a  }»ssing  priest  received  his  confession,  and  a  piece  of  timber,  which 
aocidentidlT  lay  on  the  green,  served  for  a  block.  Thil3  did  Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  clear  from  his  path  those  whom  his  guilty  con- 
science told  him  he  had  cause  to  fear. 

MXTBDER  07  THS  EUTG  AND  PbDTCB  US  THE  TOWEB. 

During  a  progress  to  the  north,  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  roused 
Sir  John  Tyrrell  from  Ms  bed,  at  Warwick,  and  entrusted  him  with  a 
secret  commission.  Sir  Richard  Brakenbury,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  had  refused  to  lend  himself  to  the  business,  but,  at  the  King's 
command,  gave  up  possession  of  his  keys  for  one  night  to  l^rreU. 

This  wretch  hired  Miles  Forrest  and  John  Bightou,  two  fellows  of 
brutal  temperament.  All  the  usual  attendants  being  removed,  these 
villains  came  to  the  chamber  where  the  two  Princes  were  calmly  sleep- 
ing, and  lapping  them  in  the  bedclothes,  smothered  and  stifled  them 
until  they  were  dead.  Then  laying  out  their  bodies,  Tyrrell  was  called 
m  to  see  that  the  deed  had  been  performed,  and  he  ordered  the  Corpses  to 
be  buried  at  the  stairfoot,  deep  m  the  ground,  and  a  pile  of  stones  to  be 
placed  over  the  *newly  constructed  crave.  Sir  John  having  recounted 
the  manner  of  their  death  to  his  ruthless  employer,  Richard  desired  the 
bodies  to  be  taken  ud  and  buried  in  consecrated  ground;  and  in 
the  chapel,  within  the  Tower,  the  remains  of  two  boys  were  discovered 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 

Like  most  other  historians,  we  have  taken  the  account  of  this  event 
given  by  the  great  Chancellor,  Sir  Thomas  More,  written  at  a  time 
when  it  was  most  for  the  interest  of  the  reigning  family  to  prove  Richard 
an  usurper  and  a  villain  of  the  very  worst  type.  But,  we  must  not  bibd 
ourselves  to  the  fact  that  the  story  is  a  most  doubtful  one,  and  that  the 
positive  and  negative  evidences  of  its  falsity  are  both  strong  and 
authentic.  Horace  Walpole  has  examined  the  whole  subject  minutely, 
and  has  brought  to  light  so  many  circumstances  favourable  to  Richard, 
thsX,  to  say  tne  least,  we  should  receive  the  account  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
with  very  considerable  caution.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  no  mention  of 
this  barbarous  murder  ia  ihade  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  attainted 
Richard,  passed  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  Seventh's  reigpL ;  but  it  was 
used  when  it  became  necessary  to  disprove  the  identity  of  Perkin. 
Warbeck,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  in 
U83. 
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RICHARD  m. 
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Bornl46S.    Rnigned  from  1483  to  1485.    Married  Anne  Neville,  daugfator  of  the  Bari 
of  Warwick,  widow  of  Edward,  Prince  of  WlUcl^  who  was  murdered  at  Tewkes- 
- BOfBosw - 


bury.    KiUed  at  the  battle  c 


ifiworth,  and  buried  at  Leicester. 


Summary. 


Mant  circumstances  tended  to  render  the  Doke  of  Gloucester's  path 
to  the  kingly  dignity  easier  than  would  at  first  sight  appear.  Edward 
the  Fourth  had  deeply  offended  the  ])rqudices  of  the  ancient  nobility,  by 

his  extremely  unpopular  mar- 
riage with  liady  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  and  bv  the  conse- 
quent elevation  of  her  kindred 
to  the  ranks  of  the  peera^. 
The  great  family  of  Warwidc 
had  been  incensed  by  Edward'a 
marriage,  at  the  Tcry  time  that 
the  head  of  their  house  \ias 
negociating  an  alliance  for  his 
Lord  Stanley,  with  many  other 
ft  general  discontent  prevailed. 


COUr  Of  SICHAIU)  III. 


Sovereign,  with  a  foreign  Princess. 

of  the  nobles,  ^ere  in  prison,  and 

Add  to  these  circumstances  that  the  dissolute  courses  of  Edward  had 

estranged  many  of  his  former  influential  adherents,  and  the  ground  will 

be  cleared  for  our  narrative. 

Immediately  upon  her  lord's  death.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  retired  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Westminster  with  her  familv,  and  although  she  was  persuaded 
to  deliver  up  her  son,  the  Buke  of  Yorl,  she  still  remained  in  her  place 
of  refuge  with  her  five  daughters. 

Ricmird,  believing  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  be  too  closely  attached 
to  the  interests  of  the  Qneen-dowager,  deorived  him  of  the  seals,  and 
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£T€  ihem  to  the  Bkhop  of  Lincdii,'  who,  with  the  Duke  of  Busang  • 
m  had  largely  contributed  to  the  sncoeas  of  his  usoipatioxL 
Lord  Howard,  another  of  hia  partisans,  was  nominated  Hereditary 
Grand  Marshal  of  England,  an  honour  his  successors  have  ever  since 
letained;  and  in  a  brief  period  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  title  of  £arl  of  Surrey  being  conferred  on  his  eldest 


Lord  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  and  his  family,  were  the  persons  moat 
feared'by  Eichard, — ^Mar^aret,  mother  of  Henry,  Eari  of  Baohmond,  who 
daimed  the  throne,  havixiff  been  married  to  the  Earl.  Bichard  en- 
deavoured to  bind  this  famify  to  his  interests,  by  releasing  Lord  Stanley 
from  his  captirity,  and,  still  further  to  court  their  favoui^  the  Earl  was 
made  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household. 

At  this  time,  Henry,  Earl  of  Bichmond,  was  an  exile,  living  under 
the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  apparently  a  homeless  wanderer, 
without  money,  friends,  or  influence,  and  his  hopes,  if  he  entertained 
any,  were  rendered  more  unlikely  to  be  realized  by  the  apparent  reoon- 
ciuation  between  his  rektiyes  and  the  Kin^. 

Bicfaard's  crown  sat  uneasily,  upon  his  head  while  his  nephews 
lired,  and  actuated  by  those  feeling,  he  prepared  to  remove  them  from 
his  path.  Li  order  to  divert  suspicion  irom  himself,  he  undertook  a 
progress  to  York,  and  on  the  way  dispatched  orders  by  one  TpreU, 
to  mnrdo^  the  innocent  children.  How  the  barbarous  crime  was  com- 
mitted is  80  fully  detailed  in  another  place,  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon 
it  here. 

At  this  time  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  chiimed  the  reward  which  he 
justly  expected  from  Bichard,  ana  which  had  been  promised  him  by 
the  usurper.  He  was  met  by  a  direct  refusal.  The  Bishop  of  Ely, 
whom  Richard  did  not  dare  openly  to  destroy,  had  been  placed  under 
the  charge  of  Buckingham,  and  the  latter  now  conferred  with  his  ward 
upon  a  scheme  of  vengeance.  It  was  decided  that  the  Earl  of  Bich- 
mond should  be  invited  to  England,  and  that,  if  he  would  consent  to 
marry  the  Princess  EUzabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  he  should  be 
placed  upon  the  throne. 

These  preliminaries  were  hardly  arranged,  when  rumours  of  a  plot 
reached  the  jealous  ears  of  the  King,  who  at  once  perceived  that  dai^;er 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  sidlenness  of  Buckingham.  A  sum- 
mons, commanding  the  Duke  to  appear  at  Court,  was  met  by  a  refusal. 
Bichard  repeated  iiis  command,  and  then  the  mask  was  thrown  off. 
Buckingham  returned  for  answer,  that  he  would  not  trust  himself  with 
a  Prince  who  had  already  perjured  himself  to  him,  and  who  had  been  the 
murderer  of  his  own  nephews.  This  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  negotia- 
tion, and  the  Duke  called  out  his  retainers,  with  whom  he  matched 
through  Gloucestershire,  intending  to  support  the  Earl  of  Bichmond's 
anticipated  landing  on  the  Cornish  coast.  But  the  elements  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  Emg.  Heavy  rains  had  swollen  the  Serem  to  such' an 
extent  that  the  country  was  inundated  for  miles  round.  The  Duke 
toed  in  Yain  to  jcross  the  river,  his  smaU  stock  of  provisions  was  ex« 
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hausted,  his  adherents  deserted  him,  and,  hungry  and  dispirited,  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  house  of  one  Bani^]fcer.  A 
reward  of  one  thousand  pounds,  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
fugitive,  tempted  Banister  to  deliver  his  old  master  into  the  hands  of 
the  Eanff,  and  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  the  mighty  Duke  of 
Buckin^iam  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  at  Salisbury,  in  1483. 

In  this  year,  Richard  exerted  himself  to  strengthen  and  augment  his 
foreign  alliances.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  was  entered  into 
with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  memorable  Sovereigns  of  Castille  and 
Antigon.  A  similar  alliance  was  made  with  the  fiuke  of  Breta^ne, 
and  an  arrangement  agreed  to  for  the  delivery  of  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond. 

The  Earl,  however,  received  timely  warning  of  the  treachery  intended 
by  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  and  escaped  into  France,  just  m  time  to 
avoid  the  fate  that  would  surely  have  overtaken  him  if  he  had  fallen  into 
Richard's  power. 

This  scheme  having  fedled,  Richard's  busy  ambition  prompted  him  to 
entertain  the  idea  ol  divorcing  hb  own  wife,  Anne,  in  order  te  marry 
Mizabeth,  Richmond's  destined  bride.  Anne,  however,  died  suddenly, 
80  suddeidy,  indeed,  that  foul  pky  in  this  case  lias  been  charged  against 
her  unnatund  husband. 

The  Queen  dead,  Richard  had  sujficient  address  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  daughters  of  Edward  IV.,  and  having  them  thus  in  his  power,  he 
proposed  to  marry  Elizabeth — an  offer  rejected  by  his  niece  with  scorn 
ana  contempt 

Although  the  title  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  was  none  of  the 
clearest,  he  was  regarded  as  the  best  living  representative  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  and  Richard's  wicked  acts  having  estranged  that  portion 
of  the  people  who  had  aided  him  in  carrying  out  hi3  ambitious  views,  it 
was  thought  that  an  alliance  between  the  rival  families  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  would  put  a  final  end  to  the  devastating  wars,  which  had 
destroyed  upwards  of  eighty  Princes, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  men ;  and 
this  result  could  at  once  be  obtained  by 
proclaiming  Richmond,  and  marrying  him 
to  ElizabeUi,  heiress  of  Edward  lY. 

Men's  minds  being  thus  prepared, 
HeniT  embarked  with  a  thousand  men, 
and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  at 
Milford  Haven.  Whatever  may  have 
been  Richard's  faults,  either  as  a  roan  or 
a  Sovereign,  he  cannot  be  accused  of 
cowardice;  and,  immediately  on  hearm^ 
of  the  invasion,  he  raised  an  army,  which 
he  posted  at  Leicester,  as  being  a  centre 
from  which  he  could  act  upon  any  menaced  point. 

In  the  meantime,  Lord  Stanley  raised  a  third  army,  ostensibly  to  aid. 
Richard   hut  on  one  pretext  or  anotfier  he  refused  to  join  his  forces  to 
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thote  of  the  King.  The  probable  cause  of  Lord  Stanley's  ir- 
lesdation  was  that  his  son.  Lord  Strange,  was  detamed  in  the 
KWs  camp,  as  a  hostage  for  his  father's  fidelity,  and  a  hasty 
or  filse  step  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  would  ensure  the  son's  de- 
struction. 

On  tiie  22nd  of  August,  1485,  the  three  armies  came  in  si^ht  of  each 
other,  on  Redmore  HeaUi,  near  Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire.  Battle 
was  Joined,  uid  Bichmond  was  on  the  point  of  being  defeated,  when 
Lord  Stanley,  attacked  the  royal  army,  and  turned  the  tide  of  victory. 
Bichard,  seeing  his  defeat  inevitable,  closed  his  vizor  and  rushed  into 
tb*.  thick  of  the  fight.  Wherever  he  saw  Bichmond's  banner,  thither  he 
dir>)cted  his  course,  and  at  one  time  he  struck  Sir  W.  Brandon,  Henry's 
standard-bearer  to  the  earth,  and  killed  him.  It  is  said  he  maintamed 
his  desperate  charge  for  two  hours,  before  he  was  slain.  The  battle  of 
Bosworth  being  won,  and  Bichard  dead,  Bichmond  was  proolaimed  on 
the  fidid.  King,  by  the  title  of  Henry  VII. 

Betobx  the  Battle  o?  Boswoeth  Field. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Bichmond,  having  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  advanced 
with  his  forces  as  far  as  Tamworth,  and  Bichard  had  reached  Leicester, 
it  was  then  evideAt  that  a  decisive  action  was  imminent. 

Lord  Stanley  had  collected  a  large  force,  and  was  regarded  both  by  the 
King  and  Henry  with  suspieion,  as  it  was  certain  that  into  whichever 
scale  he  threw  his  weight,  the  balance  of  victory  would  turn.  The  son 
of  Lord  Stanley  was  oetained  by  Bichard  as  a  hostage  for  his  father's 
fidelity,  and  so  the  Earl  was  most  unpleasantly  situated.  After  dark,  on 
tiie  mght  of  August  20th,  Henry 
left  his  camp,  unattended,  and  held 
a  long  secret  conversation  with 
Stanley;  but  so  little  satisfied  was 
he  of  this  nobleman's  honesty  of 
purpose,  that  he  would  not  accept 
the  services  of  a  guide  o£Eered  to 
him,  and  on  returning  to  his  pavillion, 
was  in  much  dan^r  of  being  cap- 
tured by  Bichard's  scouts.  He 
wandered  about  many  hours,  and  at 
length  knocked  at  the  door  of  a 
bnely  cottage,  on  Atherstone  Moor, 
finding  then  a  poor  shepherd,  he 

accepted  his  hospitality  and  guidance  a  msiy-Gjnvn. 

tp  his  own  camp. 

BiCHABD  BEPOBE  THE  BaTTLB. 

The  Khif,  dad  in  a  suit  of  burnished  armour,  entered  Ldoester  thai 
tame  evening,  mounted  on  a  splendid  white  horse ;  on  his  helmet  waa 
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fixed  ft  regal  crown.  He  oceviDied  apartments  at  tbe  Blue  Bear  Inii,  a 
house  only  lately  removed,  to  make  way  for  modern 
improTements. 

Richard  slept  in  his  military  chest,  whidi  was 
made  in  the  slume  of  a  bedstead,  having  hoUow 
pillars,  in  which  the  treasnre  was  stored. 

.The  following  story  is  current  abont  this  singular 
piece  of  fomitore : — 

After  the  King's  death,  the  bedstead  was  claimed 
by  the  people  of  the  house  as  their  property ;  and 
nearly  one  hundred  years  after  the  b&ttie  of  Bosworth, 
a  woman,  who  was  making  the  bed,  saw  a  piece  of 
money  drc^  from  a  chink;  on  examination  upwards 
of  three  hundred  pounds  were  found  concealed!  The 
woman  made  the  disooverr  known  to  her  serrant, 
who,  to  possess  herself  of  tne  treasure,  murdered  her 
mistress,  and  haying  been  convicted  of  the  crime,  was 
BicHASDiii.       hanged.    - 

Early  on  the  morning  preceding  Bosworth  fight,  Richonl  left 
the  town  by  the  south  gate,  at  the  head  of  his  splendid  cavalry, 
and  a  poor  Uind  man,  who  sat  begging  on  the  bridge,  oxied 
out :  *'  If  the  moon  chan^  &g^  this  day,  which  has  changed  otice  in 
the  course  of  nature  this  morning.  King  Richard  will  lose  nis  life  and 
crown."  He  hinted  at  the  discontent  of  Lord  Percy,  whose  motto 
was  a  crescent. 

As  Richard  proceeded  over  the  bridge,  his  foot  struck  against  tlie 
wooden  abutment.  "  His  head  shall  strike  asainst  that  very  pile, 
as  he  returns  to-night,"  continued  the  poor  but  prophetic  moidi- 
cant. 


cr 
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RiGHABD  AND  iUR  SeNTINBL. 


On  the  evening  of  the  21st,  the  two  armies  being  encamped  on 
Redmore  Heath,  Richard  went  forth  to  visit  the  sentries,  and  to  see 
that  they  were  doing  their  duty.  Finding  a  sentinel  sleeping,  he  drew 
his  dagger  and  stabl^  him  to  the  heart,  with  these  words :  "  I  found 
him  sleeping,  and  I  leave  him  so."  ^ 


The  Battle  op  Boswobth  Field. 


y 


Soon  after  da>vn  the  onset  was  made,  and  Richard,  &iding  the  battle 
going  against  him,  rode  towards  the  spot  where  his  rival's  standard  was 
pitched,  hoping  by  his  adroitness  in  single  combat,  to  turn  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  He  fought  with  the  courage  of  a  lion,  killed  Brandon, 
Richmond's  flag-bearer;  when,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  fell 
at  the  foot  of  a  nill,  near  Amyon-lays.  The  blood  of  the  usurper  tinged 
the  waters  of  a  sprinff  that  issued  from  that  hill,  and  to  this  hour, 
it  is  said,  the  people  rdnise  to  drink  of  its  stream. 
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piece  of  board,  th«B 


Tlie  body  wu  in  a  few  moments  despoiled  of  its  splendid  oma- 
meats  and  gilded  annour,  and  a  soldiei:  having  taken  the  crown 
for  his  share,  hid  it  in  a  hawthorn  bush,  until  an  opportunity  for 
eanjring  it  off  shuould  present  itself; 
but  it  was  soon  found,  and  carried  to 
Lord  Stanley,  who  phioed  it  on  the 
Tictorious  brows  of  Henry  YU. 

In  memory  of  this  circumstanoe, 
the  House  of  Tudor  assumed  the 
derice  of  a  crown  in  a  thorn  bush, 
and  the  old  proTcrb :  "  Cleaye  to 
the  crown,  though  ii  hang  on  a 
bosh,"  is  traced  to  this  origiu, 

Kecotekt  and  Bubial  or 
Richabd's  Body. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  corpse  of 
the  late  Kin^  having  been  found  on 
tile  field  stnpped  and  gashed,  was 
thrown  carelessly  across  a  horse, 
ndden  by  a  herald ;  and  that,  as  tlie 
man  passed  over  Leicester  bridge,  the 

head  of  the  dead  body  struck  against  a  proj(  ^  ,     _ 

fiilfilling  the  morning's  prediction  of  the  old  Ibeggar.  The  nuns  of 
the  Grey  Friars  begged  the  corpse,  a^  buried  it  humbly,  but  decently, 
ID  their  church. 

"MeTHTNKS  TIIEBB  BZ  SIX  BiCHMONDS  DC  THB  PIELD; 
FlYE  HAVE  I  SLADT  TO-DAT  DISTBAD  OF  HIM.** 

When  royal  Princes  engaged  in  action,  it  was  customary  to  dress 
sereral  ki^hts  in  precisely  similar  armour  to  that  worn  by  the  com- 
mander. Thus,  at  roictiers,  eleven  knights  were  accoutred  exactly  like 
the  Black  Prince;  and,  doubtless,  the  same  pLin  was  adopted  at  Bos- 
worth,  and  furmshed  the  inmiortal  Shakspeare  with  an  authority  for  the 
expression  above  quoted. 

A  WoBD  TOB  King  Richabd. 

During  the  violent  period  of  the  civil  wars»  we  can  scarcely  wonder 
that  Princes  became  ruthless,  and  careless  of  sheddinff  blood,  with  the 
view  of  advancing  their  own  personal  interests ;  and  Bichard  has  been 
deseribed  as  one  of  the  worA  of  our  medisval  Monarchs.  Whatever 
naaf  be  our  belief  as  to  Ms  crimes,  we  cannot  deny,  that,  during  the  short 
penod  of  his  reign,  many  wise  and  excellent  laws  were  passed  for  the 
extension  and  encouragement  of  commerce,  that  his  personal  courage 
was  undoubted,  and  that  most  of  the  stories  of  his  hemous  crimes  lie- 
came  current  during  the  reij|;n  of  his  successor,  whose  object  was  to 
strengthen  his  own  weak  claim  to  the  throne,  by  blackening  the  char- 
acter of  his  predecessor. 


//^7/- 


THE  TUDOR  DYNASTY 

CONSISTED    OT    FIVS    SOYEKSIGNS,    WHO    BSIONED 
FEOM  1485  TO  1603  A.D.— 62  ybabs. 


HENRY  THE  SEVENTH    * 


r 
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Son  of  Edmund  Tiidor.  Earl  of  Richmond,  whose  f&ther,  Owen  Tudor  (a  descendant 
from  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  third  son  of  Edward  III.),  had  married 
the  widow  of  Henry  V.  Henry  VII.  was  horn  1455.  Crowned  14SS.  Married 
Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  Died  1609.  Buried  in  the  ohi^ 
which  he  had  built,  at  the  east  end  of  Westmiuster  Abbey. 

Summary. 

This  Prince  came  to  the  throne  without  having  received  any  fonnsl 
invitation,  without  any  grant  of  the  crown  by  Parliament,  without  anj 

publication  of  his 
claims,  and,  perhaps, 
himself  without  quite 
knowing  what  right 
he  had  to  tbe  rc^ 
dignity. 

After  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  Henry's 
entire  attention  and 
management  appear 
to  have  been  dir^^ 
/./.Tw  /.•  »««.^  ^,  to  the  amassing  of 
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wealth.   This  was  his 
ruling  passion,  and  he  neglected  no  opportunity  of  ministeripg  to  it. 
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He  extorted  kjge  Sams  of  money  from  tiie  Monaidis  of  France  and 
Spain;  lie  raisea  taxes  from  his  people,  with  the  avowed  object 
of  pajipg  war  expenses,  and,  when  the  money  was  collected,  he  stoned 
it  m  his  coffers,  and  accepted  bribes  from  the  threatened  enemy  to 
bay  off  his  husdlity.  The  Court  of  Star  Chamber  was  founded  by  Henry, 
ana  there,  suspected  individuals  Were  secretly  examined,  and  frequently 
compelled  to  resi^  large  portions  of  their  estate,  as  fines  for  attn- 
bated  tieason.  The  unscrupulous  aeents  of  this  King  in  collecting 
the  taxes,  were  Empson  and  Dudley,  who  became 
•0  hateful  to  the  pcNDple,  that  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  Henry  VllL  was  to  put  them  to  death. 

Henry  was  haunted  by  a  continual  fear  that 
sdvantage  would  be  taken  of  his  slender  claims 
to  rend  the  crown  from  him,  and  was  tiius  ever 
kept  in  dread  of  conspiracy.  This  is,  perhaps, 
one  reason  why  he  did  not  engage  in  foreign 
wars,  lest  his  attention  should  be  diyerted  from 
domestic  affairs. 

The  enthusiastic  reception  he  had  met  with 
from  all  dasses  of  his  new  subjects,  induced 
Henry  to  believe  that  the  affections  of  the  people 
were  centred  in  him  alone,  and  that  his  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  York  could  be 
abandoned,  in  favour  of  some  more  splendid  alliance.  But  discontent 
at  the  delay  began  to  be  manifested.  Parliament  presented  a  petition, 
praying  the  King  to  carry  out  thb  dear  wish  of  the  English  people,  and« 
after  some  time,  the  union  was  completed.  Yet,  so  jealous  was  the 
new  Monarch  of  his  wife's  popularity,  and  of  the  influence  possessed 
bj  her  relations,  that  he  allowed  two  years  to  elapse  before  ne  would 
consent  to  her  coronation. 

AH  this  time  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  George,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  where  he  was  so  jealously  guarded, 
that  disaffected  persons  soon  perceived  how  much  he  was  feared  by  the 
King.  There  was  a  large  party  who  had  but  passively  submitted  to  the 
new  Monarch,  and  now  an  opportunity  offered  itself  for  the  turbulent 
spirits  of  the  age  to  emer^  once  more  from  their  obscurity,  and  carry 
war  and  pillage  over  the  fair  face  of  their  devoted  country. 

These  circumstances  eave  rise  to  the  rebellion  of  Lambert  Simnel, 
who,  announcing  that  he  was  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  was 
claimed  Kine  at  Dublin,  and,  after  some  uttle  time,  ventured  into 
land,  where  he  was  supported  by  many  rebellious  persons.  He  was 
attadLed  by  the  royal  army,  near  Stoke,  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner; 
when  Henry,  to  show  his  contempt  for  his  foe,  punished  him  by  making 
him  a  scullion  in  the  royal  kitchen. 

The  King  took  advantage  of  these  disturbances  to  confiscate  the 
pioperty  of  those  who  had  openly,  or  who  (he  chose  to  believe)  had 
■eeretlj  aided  the  impostor;  among  the  latter  was  the  Queen  Dowager, 
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&&  x)f  whoM  wealth  wat  seised,  and  she  was  compelled  to  retire  to  a 
conTcnt. 

Scandj  was  this  affiair  settled,  when  a  rumour  heeame  eoneiit  tluit 
the  jonngest  of  the  Prinees,  said  to  have  hee& 
mvidered  in  the  Towei?  hy  Ricbazd  IIL,  was 
aliy^  and  that  he  was  nreparing  to  assert  and 
enforce  his  clabns  to  the  thrcnie  of  England. 
He  made  his  appearance  first  in  Irelana»  and 
then,  npon  an  invitation  from  the  King  of 
France,  visited  that  country.  After  some  stay 
at  ^e  French  court,  the  impostor  proceeded  to 
Scotland;  and  James  lY.  was  so  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  his  assertions,  that  not  onl^  did 
he  give  him  his  near  kinswoman  in  marriage, 
but  marched  an  army  into  England  to  support  _  j  __ 
his  claims.  Finding,  however,  that  the  English  ^ ' — 
nobUity  held  back,  James  returned  to  his  own  bottiob. 

domimons,  and   made  a  truce  with  Henry,  sending   tiie  supposed 
Bichard  lY.  to  Ireland. 

In  1496,  in  consequence  of  some  disturbance  in  Cornwall,  the  men. 
of  that  county  marched  up  to  London  to  enforce  their  demand,  but  were 
dispersed  at  Blackheath,  ami  returned  to  the  West.  Perkin  Warbeck, 
for  such  is  the  asserted  name  of  the  individual  who  so  disturbed  the 
peace  of  Henry  YII.,  depming  the  discontent  of  the  Gomish-men  a 
favourable  opportunity,  sailed  to  their  shores,  assumed  the  title  of  King, 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  was  enabled  to  lay  siege  to  the  Ci^ 
of  Exeter.  On  hearing,  however,  of  the  advance  of  the  royal  army, 
Perkin  was  seized  with  a  panic,  and  leaving  his  followers  to  do  the  b^ 
they  could  for  themselves,  fled  to  the  Abbey  of  Beaulieu,  where  he  was 
shortly  after  captured  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  in  November,  1498. 

There  he  remained  until  1499,  when  he  and  the  young  Earl  of  War- 
wick bavins  attempted  to  escape,  were  both  condemned.  Warbeck  was 
hanged,  ana  Warwick  beheaded. 

m  1501,  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  married  Katherine  of  Arragon, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  but  the  Prince  dying  in  a  few 
short  months,  the  Spanish  Princess  was  left  a  widow  in  a  strange 
land. 

Disputes  now  arose  about  the  dowrv  which  the  Princess  Katherine 
had  brought  to  her  husband.  Her  fatlier  insisted  npon  its  restitution, 
while  Henry  refused  to  admit  the  legality  of  such  a  proposal ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  unpleasant  consequences  would  have  ensued,  had  not  the 
difBculty  been  solved  by  her  marriage  with  Prince  Henry,  the  next  son 
of  the  English  King,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  brother's  death,  became 
Prince  of  Wales. 

In  the  year  149  S,  Christopher  Columbus  landed  on  thegreat  Western 
Continent,  which  received  its  name  from  one  Amerigo  Vespuccio,  who 
was  at  one  time  esteemed  its  discoverer.  Newfoundumd  was,  however, 
visited  by  Sebastian  Cabot  of  Bristol,  in  1497.    Vasco  de  Gama  sailed 
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ro^  the  G^  of  Good  Hope  in  the  same  year,  thus  opening  a  passa^ 
to  India  by  sea.  Ariosto,  the  celebrated  Italian  poet,  flourished  at  this 
eca^ 

Henry  Vn.  died  of  consnmption,  in  the  year  1609.    He  is  said  to  have 
left  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  his  coffers;  a  pro- 
digious sum  of  money,  if  vre  estimate  it  at  its 
present  value.    So  doubtful  did  this  King  feel  (^ 
the  means  by  which  he  had  amassed  this  wealth, 
that  we  read  of  his  ordering  (from  his  deathbed) 
that  the  debts  of  all  prisoners,  who  were  incar- 
cerated for  hs&  sums  than  foity  pounds,  should 
be  paid  out  of  the  treasuiy,  and  he  earnestly 
lOTAx.  CBowv.         enjoined  uoon  his  son  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing restitution  to  those  from  whom  mouey  had  been  unjustly  ex- 
twted./  ^ 

A  l^ABSOW  ESGAFX. 


y      In  1495,  Kin 


J  King  Henry  paid  a  visit  to  Latham  House,  the  residence  of 
his  mother,  who  was  wife  of  Thomas  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby. 

The  Earl  invited  his  royal  step-son  to  ascend  the  roof  of  the  house, 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoyinff  the  scenery,  when  the  family  jester  (who 
had  been  mudi  attached  to  Sir  William  Stanley,  lately  put  to  death  for 
treason  against  the  King)  drew  near,  and  pomting  to  a  steep  part  of 
the  leads,  undefended  bv  a  parapet,  dose  to  which  the  royal  guest 
was  standing,  said,  witA  a  grin  of  vengeance :  "  Tom,  remember 
Win?" 

Hie  Kin^s  conscience  was  touched ;  he  hastily  descended  and  de- 
paited  on  his  journey  to  London. 

Hxvbt's  Atabicx— Thb  Sasi.  o?  Oxto&d. 

The  Earl  of  Oxford  had  entertained  the  King  at  his  castle  of  Heming- 
ham,  and  when  Henry  was  about  to  depart,  a  number  of  servants  and 
retainers,  dressed  in  the  household  livery,  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines, 
to  do  honour  to  their  Sovereign. 

"  Mv  Lord,"  observed  his  Majesty,  "  I  have  heard  much  of  your 
hospitality,  but  I  see  it  is  greater  even  than  the  speech.    These  liand- 
some  gentlemen  and  veomen  that  I  see  on  each  side  of  me  are  surely  - 
your  menial  servants  P  " 

The  Earl  replied,  smiling :  "  That,  may  it  please  your  Grace,  were 
not  for  mine  ease.  They  are  mostly  my  retainers,  come  to  do  me 
service  at  a  time  like  this,  and  chiefly  to  see  your  Grace." 

Henry  affected  to  start,  and  said :  '\  By  my  faith,  my  Lord,  I  thank 
you  for  jrour  good  cheer ;  but  1  may  not  endure  to  have  my  laws  broken 
m  my  sight.  My  attorney  must  speak  with  vou."  He  alluded  to  a 
statute,  fimiting  the  number  of  retainers  eacn  order  of  the  King's 
subjects  waa  entitled  to  maintain;  and  the  Earl,  for  this  exhibition  al 
.  his  loyal  hospitality,  was  flned  ten  thousand  pounds.  ^  f 
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'^   *"  Story  op  Pbbkin  Wabbbck. 

Of  ail  the  striking  chapters  in  English  history,  which  we  have  detailed, 
there  is  scarcehrone  more  romantic  than  that  descrihing  the  adven- 
tures of  Perkin  Warbeck. 

When  Henry  expressed  an  intention  of  making  war  upon  France,  and 
induced  his  suojects  to  supply  him  with  money  for  that  purpose, — which, 
by  the  by,  he  kept  in  his  own  coffers,  without  applying  it  to  its  intended 
purpose, — a  merchant  vessel  dropped  her  anchor  m  the  Gove  of  Cork,  con- 
veymg  a  youth  about  twenty  years  of  age,  handsome  in  feature,  and  of 
elegant  manners.  It  was  soon  announced  that  the  stranger  was  none 
other  than  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  said  to  have  been  murdered 
by  his  uncle,  Bichard  lU.  To  inauiries  as  to  how  he  escaped,  where 
he  had  lived,  and  how  his  existence  nad  been  kept  so  long  a  secret^  he 
returned  answers,  which,  however  satisfactory  to  those  disposed  tc 
believe  him,  are  far  from  convincing  to  the  historian. 

He  was  joined  by  some  of  the  citizens  of  Cork,  and  his  case  was 
further  sustained  by  the  countenance  of  the  powerful  Earl  of  Desmond. 
Up  to  this  time  his  reception  had  been  all  he  coidd  desire,  when,  to 

increase  hia  importance  and 
further  to  support  his  preten- 
sions, he  accepted  an  invitation 
addressed  to  him  by  the  King 
of  France,  who,  as  he  was  pre- 
paring for  a  war  with  England, 
wished,  doubtless,  to  secnre 
the  adventurer,  as  a  tool,  to  be 
made  use  of  if  necessary  acainat 
Hemy  VJUL.  Charles  of  France 
received  his  pseudo-royal  visitor 
with  all  the  distinction  usually 
shown  to  a  crowned  Monarch, 
and  allotted  him  a  guard  of 
honour.  But  when  Henrv, 
alarmed  at  such  indications  of  favour  to  the  rising  power  of  his  rival, 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  soi-disant  Eichard  iV.,  was  desired  to 
ouit  the  French  dominions  without  delay.  He  then  threw  himself  on 
the  protection  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burffundy,  who,  being  the  sister 
of  Edward  IV.,  was  claimed  by  Warbeck  as  Lis  aunt.  Margaret  did  not 
deny  the  relationship,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  "  the  White  Rose  of 
England."  Her  conduct  induced  a  wide-spread  belief  in  the  truth  of 
Warbeck's  assertions,  and  Henry  spared  neither  artifice  nor  wealth  in 
liis  endeavours  to  unravel  the  mystery. 

It  was  now  reported  that  tne  pretended  Duke  of  York  was  but  a 
vulgar  impostor,  whose  real  name  was  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  son  of 
obscure  parents,  living  at  Toumay;  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
fomenting  rebelUon,  he  had  been  tutored  to  play  the  royal  part  he  was 
now  enacting. 
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Serenl  of  the  adrentiirer's  friends  in  this  countiT  were  disoorered  and 
arrested,  and  their  oonyiction  and  execution  soon  followed. 

During  three  years  the  pretender  had  not  endeavoured  by  any  active 
measures  to  prosecute  his  claim  to  the  English  tlurone ;  but  in  1495, 
having  reoeiYcd  assistance  from  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  he  made  a 

descent  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  The 
inhabitants  refusing  to  believe  in  him, 
he  was  attacked,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  of  his  followers  were  taken 
prisoners.  Warbeck  sailed  to  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  from  whence  he  was  com- 
pelled to  flee,  after  losing  three  ships. 
He  next  appeared  in  Scotland,  and 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  King  of  that  country,  that 
he  not  only  treated  his  guest  as  a 
Sovereign,  but  gave  him  his  near 
relative,  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  in 
marria^.  Early  in  the  year  1497, 
King  James  of  Scotland  accompanied 
the  so-called  Duke  of  York  to  England, 
where  the  royal  standard  was  raised,  Henry  Tudor  declared  a  traitor, 
and  a  price  set  on  his  head.  The  invaders,  however,  were  received 
with  an  ominoos  silence ;  not  a  hat  was  raised,  not  a  sword  was  un- 
sheathed in  aid  of  their  cause. 

This  disheartenmg  reception  cooled  the  ardour  of  the  Scots,  and  having 
collected  plunder,  they  returned  to  their  own  borders,  and  James  conveyed 
an  intimation  to  Warbeck  that  his  absence  would  be  desirable.  Acceptmg 
the  hint,  he  proceeded  to  Cork,  raised  an  undisciplined  army  of  about  three 
thousand  men,  landed  at  Whitsand  Bay,  and  directed  his  march  towards 
Exeter.  Here  he  was  repulsed,  and  at  once  prosecuted  his  journey  to 
Taunton,  where  he  came  in  sight  of  the  royal  army.  In  the  night 
he  deserted  his  camp,  and  took  sanctuary  at  a  monastery  in  Hamp- 
shire, but  finding  all  hope  of  escape  had  vanished,  he  threw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  conqueror.  Henryr  proceeded  at  once  to 
London,  with  Warbeck  in  his  train.  Multitudes  came  forth  to 
gaze  on  the  man  whose  romantic  adventures  and  hairbreadth 
escapes  had  so  long  been  the  theme  of  their  conversation.  He  was 
conaucted  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  then 
ordered  to  confine  himself  to  the  palace,  where  he  underwent  frequent 
examinations  as  to  his  origin  and  family. 

After  six  months  of  this  monotonous  life  he  escaped,  but  was  immedi- 
ately afterwards  captured  at  Shene,  compelled  to  stand  an  entire  day  in 
the  stocks  at  Westminster  and  Cheapside ;  and  on  both  occasions  to  read 
a  confession  of  his  imposture,  written  by  himself.  In  this  very  unsatis- 
iactoiT  document  the  people  were  told  he  was  a  native  of  Toumay,  a 
son  of  one  John  Osbeck  and  Katherine  di  Faro. 
He  was  then  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  formed  a  romantic 
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attachment  for  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  Henry  kept  in  close 
confinement.  A  plan  of  escape  was  matured  by 
the  encaged  captives.  Four  warders  were  to  hie 
hribed  to  muraer  the  governor,  and  to  conduct 
the  prisoners  to  a  place  of  safe^,  when  Warbeck 
was  to  be  proclaimed  King,  by  the  title  of  Eichard 
IV. ;  and  Warwick  was  to  support  his  claim  with 
the  aid  of  his  father's  numerous  retainers. 

The  plot  was  discovered,  and  these  young  men, 
whose  uves  are  one  long  mystery,  suffmd  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  public  executioner. 

The  discovery  of  the  bones  of  the  murdered 
Princes  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  would  seem 
to  prove  that  Warbeck's  identity  with  Richard 
of  York  was  simnlv  an  impudent  assumption ;  but 
Ids  reception  by  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  and  by  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Scothmd,  cannot  be  satis- 
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A  EoTAL  Bbide. 


Katherine  of  Arragon  was  first  married  to  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales. 
On  her  entry  into  London  she  rode  on  a  Spanish  mule.  On  her  head 
she  wore  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  tied  with  a  koe  of  gold,  under  which  was 
a  coif  of  carnation  colour,  while  her  hafrj  of  a  rich  auburn  colour, 
streamed  over  her  shoulders.  Pour  Spanish  ladies  followed,  ridinff 
on  mules,  and  all  wearing  the  broad-brimmed  hat  of  Snain.  An  English 
lady,  dressed  in  doth  of  9old,  was  appointed  to  lead  the  mule  of  each 
Spanish  damsel;  and  as  tnot>e  ladies  did  not  sit  on  the  same  side 
in  riding  as  the  fair  English  horsewomen,  each  pair  appeared  to  ride  back 
to  back,  as  if  they  were  ill-tempered  with  each  other. 

JoxjKNEY  TO  Ludlow  Castlb. 

Li  those  days  the  Princes  of  Wales  maintained  a  miniature  court  on 
the  borders  of  their  dominions;  and  after  the  celebration  of  their 

nuptials.  Prince  Arthur  and 
his  bride  set  out  for  Ludlow 
Castle,  in  Shropshire.  Katho- 
rine  performed  the  journey  on 
horseback,  riding  on  a  pillioii 
behind  her  master  of  the  norse, 
with  eleven  ladies  following 
on  palfreys.  When  tired,  the 
Princess  rested  on  a  litter  sus- 
pended between  two  horses. 
Such  was  travelling  before 
turnpike  roads  had  made  jour- 
neys passable  for  coaches,  for 
horses  could  travel  over  roads  whose  state  precluded  all  possibili^  of 
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wheel-earriaMs  passing  orer  them.  Prince  Arthur  paid  a  ybit  to 
Oxford  on  Uie  way,  and  was  lodged  in  Magdalen  College,  where,  "  in 
the  apartments  of  the  president,  rushes  were  provided  K>r  the  Prince's 
bed-ehamher;  he  was  treated  with  a  brace  of  pUce,  and  a  brace  of  perch; 
his  Highness  and  his  train  received  presents  of  gloves,  and  were 
refreshftl  with  red  wine,  claret,  and  sack."  This  Pnnoe  was  taken  ill 
shortly  after  his  marriage,  and  died  April  2nd,  1502,  having  been  a 
husband  only  five  nKmths: 

AVABICR  07  HSNBT,  AND  INDIGENCE  09  EATHEBDm. 

Ajb  an  instance  of  the  miserly  habits  of  King  Henry  VII.,  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  widowed  Princess  to  her  iather  is  given :  "  Since  I 
came  to  England  I  have  not  had  a  single  maravedi,  except  a  certain 
sum  which  was  given  me  for  food,  and  this  is  such  a  sum  that  it  did  not 
suffice  without  m^  having  many  debts  in  London;  and  that  which 
troubles  me  most,  is,  to  see  my  servants  and  maidens  at  such  a  loss  that 
they  have  not  wjnerewith  to  get  clothes." 


Ajcussvekts  01  Henbt,  Pbince  ov  Walks. 

It  will  be  proper  to  mention  in  this  place,  that  after  the  lapse  of  a 
abort  time,  the  second  son  of  the  King,  Prince  Henry,  married  his 
brother's  widow,  and  that  for  many  years  they  led  a  life  of  unalloyed  ■ 
happiness.  The  Tudor  age  was  essentially  the  age  of  masks  and 
revelry,  and  frequently  the  members  of  the  royal  family  figured  in  the 
mummery. 

Bemg  on  one  occasion  at  Bichmond,  Henry  stole  from  the  side  of  his 
Prinoesa,  and  returned  diseoised  as  a  strange  knight,  astonishing  the 
company  with  the  grace  ana  vij§;our  of  his  tilting  at  the  jousts.  When 
he  presented  himself  before  his  wife,  she  feigned  ignorance  of  him,  but 
to  reward  his  valour  presented  him  with  the  prize.  At  another  time  /' 
Hemy  and  his  company  made  their  appearance  in  the  costume  of  / 
"  Bobia  Hood  and  his  merrie  men."  / 

After  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  a  grand  tournament  was  proclaimed 
to  take  place  at  Westminster,  in  honour  of  the  event.  In  the  evening, 
Katherine,  sitting  in  state  at  the  Whitehall,  a  nobleman  came  to  inform 
her  **  that  in  a  garden  of  pleasure  was  an  arbour  of  gold,  fuU  of  la^es, 
who  were  very  desirous  of  showing  pastime  for  the  Queen's  diversion." 
She  replied :  "  I  and  my  ladies  will  be  h£4>py  to  behold  them  and  their 
pastime."  Then  was  the  arras  withdrawn,  and  the  masque  moved  for- 
ward. It  was  an  arbour  constructed  of  posts  and  pillars,  covered  with  gold. 
i^at  whi(^  were  twined  branches  oi  hawtliom,  roses  and  eglantine,  eJl 
made  out  of  silk  and  satin  stuffs,  to  represent  the  natural  £)wers.  In 
this  arbour  were  six  ladies  in  vestments  of  green,  and  white  satin  em- 
broidered in  gold,  with  H.  K.,  the  ciphers  of  Henry  and  Katherine. 
^eaently.  Hairy  and  five  lonis,  fancifully  attired,  each  selected  a 
partner,  and  danced  before  the  Qaee'A.  vy 
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Now,  in  the  days  of  which  we  are  writing,  it  was  customary  to  admit 
the  people  to  witness  the  roysd  revels,  and  on  this  occasion  a  consider- 
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ahle  crowd  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  halL  When  the  beautifolly 
decorated  arboor  was  removed  nearer  to  them,  to  make  more  room  foV 
the  dancers,  they  fell  upon  it,  and  quickly  stripped  it  of  its  ornaments. 

After  the  dance  was  concluded,  Henry  desired  the  ladies  present  to 
come  forward  and  pick  the  golden  letters  off  his  dress.  In  an  mstant  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  rude  Londoners,  who,  in  a  short  time,  not  only 
stripped  him,  but  also  his  attendants,  of  everything  that  glittered  about 
them.  This  anecdote  illustrates  Court  manners,  and  it  also  tells  us  that 
the  fickle  heart  of  Henry  was  as  yet  devoted  to  the  unhappy  Katherine. 

Development  of  Commeece. 
Henry  the  Seventh  may  be  r^;arded  as  the  father  of  English  Com- 
merce, and  the  founder  of  that  splendid  system,  which,  for  so  many  jears, 
caused  the  merchants  of  this  country  to  be  the  chief  monopolists  of 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  As  early  as  1485,  even  before  his 
coronation,  ne  entered  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  France.  Negoci- 
ations  quickly  followed,  which  led  to  the  conclusion  of  trade  conventions 
with  Italy,  Scotland,  Brittany,  Burgundy,  Denmark,  Flanders,  and 
Russia.  That  these  treaties  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  trade  of  our 
country,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  were  not  sufficient  merchant  vessels  for  carrying  on  the  extended 
commerce.  In  1487,  a  most  important  Act  was  passed  by  Parliament, 
which,  after  reciting  "  that  where  ^:reat  minishing  and  decay  hath  been 
now  of  late  time  of  the  navy  of  this  realm  of  England,  and  idleness  of 
the  mariners  within  the  same,  bv  the  which  this  noble  realm,  within 
short  process  of  time,  without  reformation  be  had  therein,  shall  not  be 
of  abilitv,  nor  of  strength  and  power,  to  defend  itself," — went  on  to 
enact,  that  no  wines  of  dascony  and  Ouienne,  or  woads  of  Toulouse, 
should  be  imported  into  England,  except  in  ships  belonging  to  the  King, 
or  some  of  his  subjects,  navi^ed  by  English,  Irish,  or  Welsh  men. 
As  there  was  great  traffic  in  these  articles,  an  enormous  impetos 
was  given  to  the  art  of  ship-building  and  the  scienoe  of  navigation. 
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Bon  1401.  o'Towned  1500.  Xarrted  six  wires  in  sucoefiiion,  YiL^-KAtherlne  or 
Arragon,  whom  he  diToroed,  on  the  plea  that  she  had  preTiooaly  been  Hia 
brotber'a  wife;  Arm  Boleyn.  execut<^  for  sundry  high  crimea  aoinat  the  King'a 
Majesty;  Jane  Seymour,  who  died  in  giTing  birth  to  Edward  (VI.);  Anne  of 
GtefM,  diroroed  on  the  plea  of  a  pre-contract,  hut  really  because  ahe  was  not 
ao  haiidsome  as  the  King  expected;  Kitherine  Howard,  Deheaded  for  treason; 
and.  laatiy,  Katherine  Parr,  who  Burrived  him.    Died  1647.    Buried  at  Windsor. 

\  SUMMABY. 

The  reign  of  this  Kin^  has  afforded  matter  for  several  ponderous 
folios,  and  still  mnch  remains  that  has  not  yet  been  written. 

Bj  most  historians  Henry  YIH.  has  been  held  up  as  a  mark  for  the 
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worid's  scorn— as  being  utterly  without  principles  of  any  sort — as  a 
cruel  husband,  and  an  onnatund  father — as  a  Monarch/  wno,  placed  in 
the  midst  of  trring  and  difficult  circimistanoes,  instead  of  using  his  vast 
power  and  influence  to  adYanoe  the  well-being  of  his  su^ects,  sought 
alone  the  success  of  his  own  selfish  and  savage  aims.  There  have  been, 
however,  apdogisti  for  Henry's  conduct,  and  a  late  eloquent  writer  has 
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seen  in  him  the  Soyereign  carefnl  of  his  people's  happiness,  and  jealous 
of  his  country's  honour.  In  this  work,  fortunately,  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  form  an  opinion,  but  simply  to  collect  and  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  student  such  authentic  facts  as  shall  enable  him  to  form  his  own 
decision. 

Henry  Yin.  commenced  his  reign  under  the  most  auspicious  circum- 
stances. There  was  no  rival  to  disturb  his  serenity,  or  to  rob  him  of  his 
rest ;  his  treasury  was  overflowing  with  millions  of  wealth,  he  was,  to  all 
appearances,  a  happy  husband;  and  his  daughter,  the  Lady  Maxy, 
hved  to  benefit  by  the  example  of  her  parent  s  wisdom,  and  after  his 
death  to  succeed  to  his  throne.  The  £.ing  was  beautiful  in  persoD, 
eminently  learned,  and  possessed  of  all  those  graces  which  are  calculated 
to  win  the  minds  of  men.  He  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  surrounded 
by  excellent  counsellors,  who  justly  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  nation, 

and  there  seemed  promise  of 
fioweiy  and  pleasant  years 
for  our  native  land,  ^  so  long 
torn  to  pieces  by  family  feuds 
and  civil  wars. 

In  the  second  year  of 
Henry's  reign,  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  King  of  France 
in  Italy  so  alarmed  the  Pope 
that  he  appealed  to  theCathouo 
Sovereigns  of  £urope  for  as- 
sistance, and  a  league  was 
entered  into  between  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  the 
Kings  of  Spain  and  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
THB  HAJiRT  oBACB  A  DiBu.  thc  tottcriug  throuc  of  the 

Pontiff.  In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  the  King  of  England  led  an 
army  to  Prance,  and  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Peronne,  the  garrison  of 
which  becoming  straitened  for  provisions,  the  French  Kin^  determined  to 
send  relief.  The  supplies  were  convoyed  by  a  considerable  body  of  French 
gentlemen,  who,  on  seeing  the  English  troops,  scarcely  drew  their  sword^ 
out  immediately  gallopedawar  at  their  horses'  utmost  speed.  The  action 
was  called  the  '*  Battle  of  Spurs."  After  the  capture  of  Peronne  and 
Toumay,  a  truce  was  made,  and  the  French  Kinff  married  Henry's 
sister,  the  Princess  Mary.  In  1515,  this  lady'snusband  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  celebrated  Francis  I.,  who  renewed  the  treaty  with 
England. 

It  was  in  1517  that  Pope  Julius  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Christian 
Princes  to  enter  into  another  crusade,  and  in  order  to  raise  money  for 
the  expedition,  issued  indulgences,  which  were  hawked  all  over  Europe, 
and  sold  in  market-places  and  taverns.  This  scandal*  so  provoked 
Luther  and  others,  that  they  were  led,  step  by  step,  to  deny  tne  Papal 
power,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Kome.    The  oontroTersy 
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thus  oommenoed,  spread  all  orer  Christendom,  and,  in  a  brief  period, 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  very  generally  adopted  in  the 
ee&^al  portion  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

In  1519,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  died,  and  the  power  of  France  and 
S|»in  vas  sererally  exerted  to  secure  Dossession  oi  the  imperial  crown. 
It  was  felt  by  Charles  V.,  and 
hj  francis,  that  to  whichever 
side  the  King  of  England  in- 
dined,  ultimate  success  would 
be  ensured ;  and  the  annab  of 
the  period  are  rife  with  the  arts 
used  by  each  candidate  to  secure 
Henry's  influence.   Charles  Y. 
paid  a  visit  to  the  English  court, 
and,  soon  after  his  departure, 
Henry  proceeded  to  Fiance,  to 
have  a  personal  interview  with 
Francis.    The  meeting  of  the     iokih©  ov  hsvbt  aud  thb  bmpsbob. 
monaot^  took  place  at  Ardres,  known  as  the  "  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
QokL" 

Among  the  many  celebrated  men  who  flourished  at  this  period, 
none  is  more  remarkable  than  Thomas  Wolsey,  who,  from  beinff  a 
batdier's  son,  at  Ipswich,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal  Archbisnop 
of  York,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  His  favour  was  courted 
both  hj  Francis  and  by  Charles ;  and,  during  the  time  his  master  was 
paying  insincere  visits  to  the  rival  candidates  for  the  empire,  Wolsey 
was  receiving  pensions  from  all  parties. 

While  Henry  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Feronne,  his  brother-in-law, 
the  Kingof  8<x>tland,  invaded  En^and,  thinking  thus  to  assist  his  French 
allies.  He  was  opposed  by  the  ±)arl  of  Surrey,  at  Flodden  Field,  de- 
feated and  slain. 

In  1531,  Lnther,  having  written  a  work  directed  against  the  Bomish 
doctrines  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  Henry  of  England  accepted  the 
dudloige,  and  answered  the  great  reformer  in  a  work,  which,  having  been 
beautifilly  printed  and  bound,  was  sent  under  the  care  of  a  special 
embassy  to  Rome.  For  this  eood  service,  the  Pope  created  the  royal 
controversialist  '*  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  and  conveyed  an  intimation  of 
the  hononr  in  a  letter  replete  with  fulsome  flattery.  Henry  was  prouder 
of  this  than  any  other  of  his  numerous  titles,  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
bcHne  by  the  Monarchs  of  England. 

Henry  had  stated  to  many  learned  doctors  that  he  felt  scruples  of 
conscience  for  having  married  Katherine  of  Arragon,  his  brother's 
widow;  and  after  vain  efforts  to  induce  Wolsey  and  the  Pope  to  assist 
faun  in  his  difficulty,  he  applied  for  advice  to  Thomas  Cranmer.  Acting 
npon  his  counsellor's  sujggestion,  Henry  despatched  a  brief  to  the  foreign 
nmversities,  asking  their  opinion  as  to  whether  his  marriage  was  lawful 
or  not,  but  received  little  encouragement  from  the  learned  doctors 
to  divorce  Qoeen  Katherine. 
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Wolsey,  opposine  the  King's  divoroe  from  KaUierme  of  Arrajgon,  fell 
under  Henry's  dispieasnre,  and  was  disgraced.  He  retired  to  his  See  of 
York,  from  whence  he  was  summoned  to  appear  and  answer  a  chaige  of 
high  treason,  and,  on  his  way  to  London,  died  at  Leicester  Abbey,  in 
1530.  Henry  finding  the  divorce  opposed  by  the  Pope,  adopted  the 
Reformation^  declarea  himself  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Protestantism  in  this 
country.  He  confiscated  the  property  of  the  rich  abbeys  and  mon- 
astories,  some  of  which  he  retained;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the 
church  revenues  were  divided  among  those  who  uivoured  his  selfish  and 
despotic  views. 

In  1533,  sentence  of  divorce  having  been  pronounced,  Henry 
married  the  Lady  Anne  Bole^;  and  in  the  same  year,  laws  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Papal  authonty;  occupied  the  oonsiden^on  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  1534,  three  acts  were  pasded,  of  such  vital  oonsequenoe  both  to 
the  Catholic  and  the  Beformed  religions,  that  we  will  mention  them  here, 
in  order  that  the  student  may  see  how  the  great  alteration  in  the  form 
of  church  government  was  Drought  about.  The  first  abolished  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  the  second  repealed  all  laws  which  required  the 
collection  and  payment  to  Rome  of  the  tax  called  Peter's  Pence,  and 
also  made  it  penal  to  introduce  or  to  promulgate  the  Pope's  bulls  in  this 
countij;  ana  the  third,  while  it  ^ve  the  authority  of  Parliament  to  the 
annulling  of  Henry's  marriage  with  Katherine  of  Arragon,  required  an 
oath  to  be  taken,  by  all  persons  in  office,  to  the  King,  as  Supreme  H^  of 
the  Church. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  the  great  and  renowned  Chancellor,  refused  to 
take  this  oath ;  and  after  prosecution,  he  was,  with  Fisher,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  beheaded. 

All  these  acts  rendered  Henry  little 
less  than  an  absolute  Monarch,  for  he 
supported  both  sides  hj  turns,  so  that  he 
was  courted  by  all  parties.  He  possessed 
very  great  skill  in  devoting  them  to  bis 
int'Crest,  and  thus  obtained  more  despotic 
power  than  any  Sovereign  who  had  ever 
reigned  in  England. 

The  year  1536  was  a  busy  one.  Kathe- 
rine of  Arragon,  the  ill-used  divorced  wife 
of  Henry,  died ;  and  six  months  afterwards, 
Anne  Boleyn,  having  been  accused  of  high 
treason,  was  condemned,  and  led  to  the 
^T.««^^«TTi,^  r,«*,»  block,  while  her  fickle  husband  mairied 
Jane  Seymour,  the  very  day  on  which  Anne  s 
head  feU  on  the  scaffold. 

Acts  were  passed  for  the  suppression  of  monasteries  and  other  religious 
houses.    Im4res  and  shrines  were  destroyed. 
A  useful  agent  of  King  Heniy,  both  as  regards  his  marriage  with 
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Anne  Bolejn,  and  tlie  confiscation  of  the  property  of  religioiis  houses, 
was  Thomas  Cromwell,  who,  although  he  was  a  blacksmiUi's  son,  was 
chosen  by  Wolsey  as  his  sdicitor.  He  threw  his  influence  into  the 
scale  in  mTonr  of  the  diyorce,  and  this  so  pleased  the  King,  that  on  the 
£dl  of  Wolscn^,  Gromweli  was  raised  firom  one  step  of  honour  to  another, 
until  he  reached  the  title  of  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  dignity  of  Lord  Ghan- 
cdlor.  And  now  that  Hemy  had  suppressed  the  monasienes,  he  could  not 
find  a  more  useful  agent  than  Cromwell  to  traTcl  through  the  countrr 
and  take  note  of  the  possessions  of  all  the  religious  houses.  So  well  dicl 
the  Yicar-general  pmarm  hia  commission,  that,  besides  an  enormous 
amount  of  gold  and  jewels,  one  handled  and  sixty-one  thousand  pounds 
flowed  into  the  royal  treasury.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Edmonsbury  alone 
pffodnoed  five  tiwusand  marks  in  bullion. 

In  1537,  Jane  Seymour  died,  after  having  ^ven  birth  to  a  Prince ; 
and  for  the  space  of  three  yours  the  King  remamed  a  widower. 

The  only  persons  whom  Hemy  really  feared  were  the  members  of  the 
Suffolk  family,  and  he  now  determined  to  destroy  them.  One  of  them, 
Cardinal  Pole,  residing  at  Borne,  liad  written  against  the  acts  of  the 
King  of  England.  He  was  pubUcly  declared  to  be  an  enemy  of  the 
Stafe;  and  it  was  asserted  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  instigate  the 
Catholic  Princes  to  undertake  a  crusade  against  the  English  territories, 
with  the  ultimate  view  of  raising  himself  to  the  regal  dignity.  Several 
noble  persons  were  accused  of  corresponding  with  Pole,  and  among  those 
attainted  of  treason  were  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Exeter, 
and  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  mother  of  the  Cardinal,  with  many  other 
influential  members  of  the  nobility. 

In  the  year  1640,  a  fourth  wife  was  found  for  King  Henry,  by  the 
agency  of  Cromwell.  This  lady  was  Anne,  sister  of  William,  Duke  of 
Cieves,  one  of  the  Protestant  Princes  of  Qermany ;  but,  on  her  arrival, 
BLenry  found  her  so  ill-favoured,  that  he  evinced  a  dislike  for  her,  which 
ended  in  another  divorce.  Cromwell,  partly  for  his  share  in  the  matter, 
was  attainted  upon  a  pretended  charge  of  neresy  and  treason,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  great  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  master,  was  con- 
signed to  the  8C»fiold. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  Cromwell's  real  crime  was  his 
dislike  to  Henij^s  fifth  matrimonal  proposal.  The  lady  honoured  on 
this  occassion  with  the  royal  love,  was  Katherine  Howard,  a  niece  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk;  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  having  been  dlisposed  of,  the 
King  espoused  Katherine,  who  a  few  months  afterwards  was  also  brought 
to  the  block. 

In  1540,  the  King  married  Katherine  Parr,  widow  of  Lord  Latimer, 
and  this  lady,  who  was  a  Protestant,  carried  herself  with  so  much 
prudence,  that  although,  on  two  occasions,  she  narrowly  escaped 
the  fate  of  Anne  Eoleyn  and  Katherine  Howard,  yet  she  survived  her 
flckle  husband  many  years. 

Henry  had  grown  unwieldy  in  size,  and  absolutely  terrible  in  temper, 
so  much  so,  t^  scarcely  any  but  his  gentle  Queen  dared  approach  his 
pceaence.    She,  however,  soothed  his  pain,  and  was  ever  at  his  side  as  a 
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fond,  carefol  none.  The  King,  in  his  last  dAjs,  was  haunted  br  the  fear 
that  after  his  death  the  supporters  of  the  Papal  party  woula  proclaiin 
his  daughter,  Mary,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Pnnce  of  Wales;  and  that, 
as  the  price  of  her  elevation  to  the  throne,  she  would  be  required  to  re- 
store tne  Catholic  rule.  Henry  caused  the  heads  of  the  rapist  party, 
therefore,  to  be  arrested,  and  among  them  were  the  powerful  Doke  of 
Norfolk,  and  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Sdrrey.  As  the  crime  of  high  treason 
could  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  these  noblemen,  they  were  accused  of 
quartering  a  portion  of  the  royal  arms  with  their  own  escutcheon;  amd 
upon  this  pretence,  a  bill  of  attainder  was  passed 
by  Parliament.  Surrey  was  beheaded,  but  the 
order  for  his  father's  execution,  on  the  twen^- 
ninth  of  January,  1547,  having  been  signed  bT 
Henry  on  the  twenty-eighth,  that  monaicn 
breataed  his  last  during  tne  night;  and  thus, 
almost  by  a  miracle,  was  the'  leader  of  the 
Catholics  of  England  saved  from  the  fate  intended 
for  him. 

In  1539,  Miles  Coverdale  and  Nioholas  l>fndale 
made  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was  the  first 
allowed  to  be  read  by  the  people.  The  college 
of  Christ  Church,  at  Oxfora,  and  the  school  at 
Ipswich,  were  founded  and  endowed  by  the  munifi- 
BAEL  01  stjRKBT.  ocuce  of  Cardinal  Wolsey;  Erasmus  was  Greek 
professor  in  the  former  university.         ^^ 

It  was  during  the  reiffn  of  Hennr  Vlli.  that  the  Spaniards,  under 
Cortez,  conquered  the  suver  city  of  Mexico;  and  under  Piisarro,  they 
took  possession  of  Peru,  with  its  almost  fabulous  treasures.  A  spur  was 
thus  applied  to  discovery,  and  colonization  was  actively  nrosecuted. 

The  celebrated  artists,  Leonardo  di  Yind,  RaffaeUe,  uid  Albert 
Durer,  flourished  at  this  period.  Copernicus  was  making  his  astrono- 
mical  researches.  Gustavus  Yasa  was  tne  victorious  Monarcn  of  Sweden. 
Martin  Luther,  Melancthon,  Sodnus,  and  Zuinf^lius,  were  propagating 
the  principles  of  the  Eeformation ;  while  Ignatius  Loyala  founded  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  nrhose  object  was  to  extendfthe  Cathouc  faith  by  eveiy 
human  means. 

Evil  Mat-dat,  1517. 

In  the  Tudor  tlge,  the  apprentices  of  the  City  of  London  were  so  for- 
midable, that  when  they  turned  out  with  their  staves,  serious  riots  were 
the  consequence ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  these  young  gentlemen  figured 
in  the  piliory,  and  at  times  were  even  elevated  to  the  grim  horrors  of 
the  gallows. 

It  would  appear  that  considerable  jealousy  was  exdted  in  the  dty 
by  a  report  that  Katherine  of  Arragon  patronised  Spanish  merchants,  to 
the  prejudice  of  native  traders.  May-day  was  a  grand  holidav,  and  the 
'orentices,  instead  of  dancing  peaceably  round  the  May-pole  in  the 
Strand,  as  was  their  usual  custom,  attacked  the  houses  of  some  Spanish 
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menhants,  and  murdered  the  inhabitants.  Hie  Buke  of  Norfolk  hayfnf^ 
been  sent  to  qnell  the  riot,  many  of  the  'prentices  were  taken, 
and  hanged  to  the  lamp-posts  over  their  masters'  doors. 

Sereial  hundreds  of  these  thoughtless  youths  being  in  prison,  their 
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brc^wn-beaited  mothers  proceeded  in  a  body  to  Westminster,  and  kid 
their  petition  at  the  feet  of  the  Queen,  who  forced  herself  into  Henn's 
presence,  and  left  him  not  nntu  he  granted  the  misguided  boys  a  rail 
pndon. 

Sebastian  Cabot. 

In  the  priry  purse  expenses  of  Henry,  is  the  following  entry :  "  To 
the  man,  in  reward,  who  found  the  new  island,  ten  pounds."  The 
island  was  Newfoundland;  and  the  man,  whose  labours  were  so 
munificently  rewarded,  was  Sebastian  Cabot,  of  Bristol,  who  was  the 
lint  European  who  landed  on  the  coast  of  the  New  World. 

Bibb  or  Cabdinal  Wolset. 

There  are  few  such  noticeable  characters  to  be  met  with  in  histoiy  as 
Thomas  Wolsey,  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  York,  who  played  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  Uie  early  division  of  this  rei^ 

He  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  at  Ipswich;  but  being  adopted  by 
persons  who  were  astonished  at  his  precocious  attainments  and  early 
prtmuae,  he  was  admitted  into  holy  orders ;  and,  through  the  interest  of 
Sir  John  Nanfan,  had,  in  the  last  reign,  been  appointed  one  of  the  tgtbI 
chaplains.  He  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  was  intrusted  with  a  secret  mission  to  the  imperial 
court.  His  address  and  expedition  in  fulfillmg  this  delicate  office,  at* 
tracted  the  King's  attention ;  and  nreviously  to  the  death  of  Henry  VII., 
we  find  Wolsey  collated  to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln,  one  of  the  most 
Taluable  preferments  in  the  Church. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  the  eighth  Henry,  Wolsev,  as  almoner  to 
the  Kin^,  was  admitted  to  the  royal  friendship.  He  neglected  no  mean? 
of  novating  the  young  Monarch,  and  fr^uently  made  feasts  at  his 
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residence,  when  he  threw  off  the  decencies  of  his  station,  and  sang^ 
danced,  and  revelled,  with  all  the  levity  of  his  yonn^t  guests. 

When  Henrjr  commanded  the  army  which  he  led  mto  France,  Wolsev 
accompanied  mm;  and,  on  the  reduction  of  Toumay,  was  appointed 
administrator  of  the  diocese.  He  was  then  made  Dean  of  York,  bishop 
of  LincoL^  and  soon  afterwards  succeeded  Bainbridge,  as  Archbishop  of 
York.  His  influence  was  acknowledged  by  foreign  jPrinc^,  who  sought 
his  favour  by  valuable  presents,  ana  dunng  fifteen  years  he  was  com- 
pletely master  of  the  kingdom.    Archbishop  Warham  having  expressed 


a  desire  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  care  of  his  diocese 
of  Canterbury,  the  King  was  pleased  to  accept  his  resignation  of  the 
Great  Seal ;  and,  to  the  other  appointments  of  Wobey,  was  added  that 
of  Lord  Chancellor. 

A  historian,  who,  although  a  Catholic,  is  yet  just  in  his  descrip'tion 
and  his  estimate  of  Wolsey's  character,  tells  us  that  his  love  of  power 
was  only  inferior  to  his  love  of  wealth.  He  was  Chancellor  and  Papal 
Legate ;  Archbishop  of  York ;  he  farmed  the  revenues  of  the  Sees  of 
Hereford  and  Worcester :  he  also  held  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  and  the 
diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  rich 
bishopric  of  Durham,  and  Durham  for  the  administration  of  the  still 
richer  church  of  Windiester. 

The  King  of  France  settled  upon  him  an  annuity  of  twelve  thousand 
livres,  while  Charles  of  Spain  granted  him  a  pension  of  five  hundred 
ducats. 

To  such  enormous  wealth,  and  to  such  a  pinnacle  of  splendid  power 
had  this  man  arrived  by  the  year  1518.  His  expenditure  was  lavish  in 
the  extreme,  his  establishment  consisting  of  eight  hundred  individuals. 
As  representative  of  the  Pope,  whenever  he  went  abroad,  the  ensigns  of 
lus  dignity  wotc  borne  before  him ;  he  was  surrounded  by  noblemen 
aud  prelates,  and  followed  b^  a  long  train  of  mules,  bearing  coffers  on 
their  backs,  covered  with  crimson  cloths.  He  built  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  and  when  it  was  completed  and  furnished  to  his  taste,  presented 
it  to  Henry. 
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AD  nnist  aDow,  ihat,  wfaaterer  may  hare  been  his  defects,  Wober  was  a 
Hbend  patnm  of  literaiare  and  the  arts.  At  Oxford  he  endowea  seven 
iectniesliipa,  and  founded  the  splendid  GoU^  of  Christ-Church,  which 
still  lemains  a  monument  of  hb  munificence.  Heerected  abo  a  college  at 
ha  natiTe  town  of  IpswicL 

Wdsej  even  aspired  to  the  Papal  dignity,  bnt  all  his  intrigues  and 
laTiah  bnbes  were  nsdess,  for  three  times  was  he  rejected  by  the  Sacred 
College. 

We  will,  for  the  present,  leaye  the  Cardinal  at  this  high  point  of  his 
splendour. 

Field  of  the  Cloth  op  Gold. 

!niis  is  the  name  accorded  in  historr  to  the  scene  of  the  memorable 
meeting  between  Henry  YIII.  of  England  and  Francis  I.  of  France, 
which  took  place  in  a  field  between  Ardres  and  Guisnes,  and  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  cementing  a  friendship  between  the  two  Monarchs. 

FcHT  sevenl  weeks  one  thousand  workmen  were  employed  to  erect  u 
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palace  of  framework,  of  a  quadrangular  form,  four  hundred  yards  square, 
containing  a  chapel,  state  apartments,  and  every  accommodation.  No 
expense  was  spared  in  its   decoration;    the   ceilings    were    covered 
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with  silk,  and  the  walls  with  costly  arras.  Near  Ardres  a  similar 
building  was  prepared  for  the  French  King,  and,  adjoining  it,  was  a 
paviUion,  supported  by  a  mast,  and  entirely  covered  with  doth  of  gold. 


A 
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An  entire  fortnight  was  consumed  in  feasts  and  maskiogs.  The  Kings 
and  their  attendants  tilted  with  spears,  and  Francis  was  politic 
enough  to  allow  the  victory  to  remain  with  his  vain  and  powerful  neigh- 
bour. 

Many  persons  ventured  to  express  their  displeasure  at  the  useless 
expense  attendant  upon  this  deceptive  meeting ;  and  among  them  were 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  of  whom  we  have  something  to  say. 


WOLSET  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCEINGHAX. 


S^ 


The  following  circumstance  illustrates  the  height  to  which  the  pride 
of  the  Cardmal  had  reached ;  and,  setting  all  political  considerationa 
aside,  we  cannot  wonder  at  Henry's  anxiety  to  curb  his  arrogance. 

Buckingham  was  holding  a  basin  for  the  King  to  wash,  when  the 
Cardinal  had  the  audacity  to  put  his  hands  into  the  water.  The  Duke 
was  so  enraged  that  he  emptied  the  contents  of  the  basin  over  the 
proud  churclunan.  Scowling  at  Buckingham,  Wolsey  promised  '*  that  he 
would  sit  on  his  skirts." 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  Duke  appeared  at  Court  in  a  jerkin  ;^  and, 
on  the  King  inqairing  the  reason,  he  repeated  the  threat  of  Wolsey, 
and  said :  "  It  was  to  prevent  the  Lord  Cardinal  from  sitting  on  his 
skirts."  But  the  Prelate  did  not  forget  the  slight,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Buckingham  was  broug[ht  to  the  block,  on  a  charge  of  hi^  trea- 
son, for  practising  sorcery  agamst  the  Kixi^,  a.d.  1521. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  on  hearing  ot  Buckingham's  tragical  end, 
said:  "Then  has  the  butcher's  dog  brought  down  the  finest  buck  in 
Christendom." 

The  Closing  Scenes  of  Wolset'b  Cabeeb. 


^ 
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^  In  1530,  the  Cardinal,  who  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  realm,  re- 
sijgned  the  seals  of  of&ce,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  in  an  inventory  of  all 
his  possessions  to  the  King. 

His  health  ra|>idly  declined,  and  the  fear  of  losmg  one  who  had  so 
long  served  his  interest,  awakened  the  latent  friendship  with  which 
Henry  r^^ed  him.  The  royal  physician  was  sent  to  visit  the  dis- 
tinguished sufferer,  and,  on  his  return,  the  King  inquired :  "  Have  you 
seen  yonder  man?"  *•  Yes,"  replied  Dr.  Butts;  **  and  if  you  will  kive 
him  dead,  I  warrant  you  he  will  be  dead  within  four  d^s,  if  he  receive 
not  comfort  from  you."  **  Marry,  God  forbid,"  said  Henry,  "  that  he 
should  die,  for  I  would  not  lose  him  for  twenty  thousand  pounds.  I 
pray  you  go  and  do  what  you  can  for  him."  "  Then  must  your  Grace 
send  him  some  comfortable  message."  '*  So  I  will,"  eagerly  replied  the 
King,  "  by  you ;  therefore,  make  speed  to  him  asain,  and  deuver  this 
rin^  from  me  as  a  token ;  he  knoweth  it  well,  for  he  gave  me  the  same. 
TeU  him  that  I  am  not  offended  at  him  in  my  heart,  and  bid  him  be  of 
good  comfort."  Onreoeivingthe  token  Wolsey  raised  himself  up  in  bed, 
and  heartily  thanked  Dr.  Butts  for  the  good  comfort  he  had  brought 
him. 
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It  was  amnged  tbat  Wolscnr  should  take  jurisdiction  of  bis  See 
of  Tork,  and  accordingiT  be  departed  for  the  nortb.  He  bad  already 
readied  Cawood  castle,  when  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
Suffering  from  dropsy,  he  returned 
southwwds  by  easy  stages,  and  hav- 
ing arrived  at  lleicester,  he  was 
met  bj  the  Abbot,  to  whom  he 
said :  "  Pather  Abbot,  I  am  come 
to  lay  my  bones  among  you/'  He 
was  carried  to  bed,  and  on  the  second 
day,  seeing  the  Governor  of  the 
Tower  in  the  room,  he  addressed 
him  in  these  memorable  words: 
**  Master  Kingston,  I  pray  you  have 
me  commendea  to  his  Majesty,  and 
beseech  him  in  my  behalf  to  call  to 
mind  all  things  that  have  passed  be- 
tween us,  especially  resoecting  good 
Queen  Katherine  and  nimself,  and  ' 
then  shall  his  oonsdenoe  tell  him 
I  have  offended  him  not.  He  is  a 
good  and  royal  Prince,  rather  than  miss  any  part  of  his  will,  he  will 
endanger  one  half  of  his  kingdom ;  and  I  do  assure  you  I  have  often 
kneelra  before  him  for  three  hours  together,  to  persuade  him  from  his 
appetite,  and  could  not  prevail  AncC  Master  Kingston,  had  I  but 
served  my  God  as  diligentijv  as  I  served  my  King,  he  would  not  have 
left  me  in  my  grey  hairs.  !But  this  is  my  just  reward  for  mv  pains  and 
study,  not  regarding  my  service  to  (joa,  but  only  my  duty  to  my 
Prince."  He  expired  the  following  morning,  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  age,  not  without  strong  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned. 

The  Divoscb. 

It  was  in  the  palace  of  Blackfriars  that  the  memorable  scene 
occurred  which  is  so  glowin^lv  described  by  tlie  historian,  Cavendish, 
and  which  has  been  embodiea  by  Shakspeare  into  the  most  touching 
q>isode  of  Henry  VIIL 

Two  chairs  of  state  were  placed  for  the  use  of  Cardinals  Wolsev  and 
Campeggio,  who  were  empowered  by  the  Pope  to  hear  and  decioe  the 
question,  whether  or  not  Katherme  of  Arrogon,  having  been  the 
consort  of  Prince  Arthur,  was  now  the  legal  wife  of  nis  brother 
Henry. 

The  King  and  the  Queen  were  both  present.  The  crier  called  with 
a  loud  voice :  "  Henry,  King  of  England,  come  into  court."  The 
King  having  answered  to  his  name,  at  once  coiomenced  a  long  and 
Uboirious  oration,  enlarging  on  the  merits  of  Katherine,  and  asserted 
that  he  was  most  unwilmig  to  part  from  her,  nor  would  he  do  so,  but 
that  his  oonsdenoe  was  troubled.    Having  finished  this  hypocritical 
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address,  "  Katherine,  Queen  of  England/'  was  called.  Not  condescend- 
ing to  notice  the  Cardinals,  she  crossed  over  to  the  King,  and  kneeling 
atnis  feet,  made  a  most  tonclung  speech,  at  which  Henry  pretended  to 
be  much  moved.  She  tben  retired,  and  refused  to  come  any  more  into 
court.  On  May  23rd,  1533,  she  was  declared  contumacious,  and 
Cranmer,  the  newly-made  Archbishop,  pronounced  a  sentence  of 
divorce.  • 

So  consummate  a  hypocrite  was  this  King,  that  when  Katherine  died, 
he  shed  tears,  at  the  very  time  he  was  adopting  underhand  measures  to 
possess  himsdf  of  her  httle  property ;  he  even  tried  to  elude  the  pay- 
ment of  their  inheritance  to  ner  legatees.  He  had  a  funeral  service 
performed  at  Greenwich,  which  he  attended  in  penson.  His  then 
exultant  Queen,  Anne  Boleyn,  decked  herself  in  a  suit  of  vellow,  and 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  triumphantly:  "Now,  I  feel  myself  a 
Queen!" 

The  Eepobm^tion. 

In  1508,  there  was  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  one  Martin 
Luther,  who  ventured  to  promul^te  a  work  censuring  the  edict  issued 
by  Pope  Julius  XL,  who,  with  a  view  to  raising  a  large  sum  of  money, 
offerea  for  sale,  indulgences,  or  pardons  for  sins  committed. 

To  the  scandzd  of  region,  and  the  dis^t  of  thoughtful  men,  these 
indulgences  were  publicly  offered  for  sale  m  the  streets  and  markets,  in 
taverns  and  private  houses. 

Luther  wrote  against  this  system ;  one  thing  led  to  another,  and  the 
boldness  of  his  assertions  induced  the  Pope  to  pronounce  him  a  heretic. 
But  Luther  continued  his  preachings,  wrote  against  the  enormities  of 
the  clergy,  and  inveighed  against  many  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
Church.  The  seed  of  reform  was  thus  sown  in  Germany,  and  all  the 
power  of  the  Pope  could  not  uproot  it  from  the  firm  hold  it  had  taken  in 
peoples'  minds.     ^^ 

When  Henry  Viii.  found  the  Pope  obstinately  opposed  to  his 
divorce,  he  sent  to  Germany  to  collect  the'  opinions  of  the  Reformers, 
and  a  few  of  these  coinciding  with  his  own  wishes,  after  some  time  he 
threw  off  the  trammels  of  the  Papacy,  and  declared  himself  "  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church." 

Obioin  09  "  Fidei  De/etuor,  Dependes  op  the  Faith." 

This  title,  first  borne  by  Henry  VlLl.,  and  which  has  ever  since  been 
adopted  by  his  successors,  had  it>8  origin  thus : — 

The  Km^  was  vain  of  his  literary  attainments,  and  while  Luther 
was  maintaining  his  doctrines,  theroval  scholar  wrote  a  work  in  support 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  proauction  was  laid  at  the  feet  of  the 
Pontiff,  and  was  received  with  ipratitude  by  Leo  X.,  who  bestowed  on 
Henry  the  title  which  heads  this  paragraph. 

Marbiagb  ov  Hekkt  and  Asve  Boletk. 
The  King  was  so  azizious  to  become  the  hnsband  of  beautiful  Mistress 
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Amie,  that  he  detennined  not  to  await  the  arrival  of  any  Papal  permis- 

akn;  and  at  an  early  hour  on  January  25th,  1533,  Dr.  Lee  received  a 

MiwmntM  to  perform  mass,  in  an  attic  at  Whitehall.   There  the  chaplain 

fDimd  his  royal    master,  attended   by  his  ml  y^ 

gentknien,  and   the   Lady   Anne   Bolem  «  ^ 

recently  created  Marchioness  of  Pembroke. 

On  being  required  to  perform  the  marriage 

ceremony,  Lee  hesitated,  until  assured  that 

the  P^  bull  had  actuallT  arrived.    The 

service  was  then  read,  and  all  those  who  had 

assisted,   depajrted   in   silence,    before   the 

break  of  dawn.    On  the  twelfth  of  April, 

foUowing,  the  marriage  was  publicly  solem- 

mitd. 

Sib  Thoxas  Mobs. 

Of  all  the  foul  blots  on  the  memory  of  ^ 
Henry  VHi.,  there  is  none  of  a  deeper  dye 
than  the  judicial  murder  of   Sir  Thomas 
More. 

He  was  attainted  of  high  treason;  and 
doling  his  confinement  in  the  Tower,  was  constantly  attended  by 
his  daughter,  Margaret  Koper,  with  whom  he  conversed  on  topics  of 
the  day. 

Once  he  asked  her  "How  Queen  Anne  did?"  "Li  faith,  father, 
never  better,"  she  replied;  "there  is  nothing  else  in  the  Court  but 
dancing  and  sporting."  "  Never  better ! "  he  exclaimed.  **  Alas ! 
Meg,  it  pi^ieth  me  to  think  into  what  niiserv,  poor  soul,  she  will  shortly 
come.  These  dances  of  hers  wiU  prove  such  (umces,  that  she  will  spurn 
our  heads  off  like  footballs,  but  it  will  not  be  long  ere  her  head  will 
dance  the  like  dance." 

Sir  Thomas  More's  crime  was  that  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
King's  supremacy,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  as  an  obstinate 
heretic.  On  being  told  that  the  King,  as  an  act  of  favour,  had  commuted 
his  sentence  to  decapitation,  he  cheerfully  exclaimed :  "  God  preaerve 
all  my  friends  from  such  favours."  On  the  scaffold  the  executioner 
asked  forgiveness.  More  kissed  him,  and  said :  "  Thou  will  render  mc 
to-day  the  greatest  service  in  the  power  of  any  mortal;  but  (putting  a 
piece  of  money  into  his  hand)  my  neck  is  so  short,  that  I  Tear  thou 
wilt  gain  little  credit  in  the  way  of  thy  profession."  Ho  declared 
he  di^  a  faithful  subject  of  the  Xing,  and  a  true  Catholic  before  God. 

Henry  heard  of  More's  execution  while  playing  at  tables  with  the 
Queen.  He  was  much  discomposed,  and  casting  his  eves  reproach- 
fully upon  her,  said:  " Thou  art  the  cause  of  this  man's  death."  Theu 
rising,  he  left  the  game,  and  retired  to  his  chamber. 

Retbibution. 

Though  Anne  Boleyn  had  caused  the  death  of  two  chancellors,  and 
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in  manT  ways  had  been  wantonly  nnsorapnlons  as  to  the  means  she 
adopted  in  mounting  to  the  queenly  dignity,  there  are  few  who  beliere 
her  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  conduct  imputed  to  her  by  her  fidde- 
minded  husband.  There  is  reason  to  beheye  that  the  Jjady  Jane 
Seymour  had  captiyated  the  heart  of  the  King,  and  that  to  many 
her.  he  resolyed,  by  any  means,  to  rid  himself  of  the  loyely  Anne. 

On  May-day,1536,  a  gallant  company  of  lords  and  ladies  was  assem- 
bled at  Cfreenwich  to  witness  certain  games,  among  which  was  a  mock 
tournament.  At  a  particular  moment  the  Queen  dropped  her  handkec^ 
chief,  and  Henry  Norris,  a  gentleman  of  the  Court,  nicked  it  up,  and, 
after  passing  it  oyer  his  face,  handed  it  to  his  royal  mistress  on  the 
point  of  his  lance.  Whether  or  not  this  is  the  true  history  of  Heniy's 
passion,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  abruptly  closed  the  entertainments. 
Norris,  the  Queen's  brother,  and  Lord  Rocnford,  were  arrested  on  a  chaige 
of  high  treason,  and  a  warrant  issued  for  the  attachment  of  the  Queen. 

Hie  day  following  she  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  but 
before  entering  its  gloomy  portals,  she  sank  on  her  knees,  sobbkig 
hysterically, "  Oh  Lord,  help  me,  as  I  am  guiltless  of  chat  whereof  I  am 
accused."  Addressing  hersdf  to  the  goyemor,  she  asked,  '*  Mr.  Kingston, 
do  I  go  to  a  dungeon  P'*  "  No,  Maaam,"  he  sorrowfully  answered,  **  to 
your  lodging,  where  you  lay  at  your  coronation." 

On  the  16th  of  May  she  was  brought  to  trial,  and  a  yerdict  of 
guiltywas  returned.  She  was  sentencea  to  be  burnt  or  beheaded,  at 
uie  King's  pleasure ;  which  terrible  condemnation  she  listened  to 
without  tosing  her  self-possession ;  but  clasping  her  hands,  she  raised 
her  eyes,  and  thus  appealed  to  Heayen:  "Oh,  Father!  oh  Creator! 
Thou  who  art  the  way,  the  life,  and  the  truth,  Thou  knowest  if  I  haye 
deseryed  this  death."  Then,  haying  made  a  noble  and  dignified  speech 
to  her  judges,  she  rose,  and,  bowing  to  them,  left  the  court. 

The  morning  of  May  19th  was  fixed  for  the  execution,  which 
was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  green  within  the  Tower,  and  a 
headsman  was  brought  oyer  from  Calais,  as  the  king  desired  that  Anne 
should  be  beheaded  with  a  sword. 

Before  receiying  the  sacrament,  she  sent  for  the  goyemor,  and  agam 
solemnly  declared  her  innocence.  She  sent  this  message  to  Heniy: 
'*  Commend  me  to  his  Majesty,  and  tell  him  he  has  eyer  been  constant 
in  his  career  of  adyancing  me.  From  a  priyate  gentlewomao  he  made 
me  a  marchioness,  from  a  marchioness  a  Queen,  and  now  he  hath  left  no 
higher  degree  of  honour,  he  giyes  my  innocence  the  crown  of 
martyrdom." 

A  few  minutes  before  twelye,  she  appeared,  led  by  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  and,  we  are  told  by  an  eye  witness,  "neyer  had  the  Queen 
looked  so  beautiful."  Addressing  a  few  words  to  the  spectators,  in 
forgiyeness  of  her  enemies,  she  remoyed  her  hat  and  collar,  and  then, 
ooyering  her  hair  with  a  little  linen  cap,  said :  **  Alas  I  poor  head,  in 
a  yery  brief  space  thou  wilt  roU  in  the  dust  on  the  scaffold,  and,  as  in 
life  thou  didst  not  merit  to  wear  the  crown  of  a  Queen,  so  in  death  tiion 
deseryest  not  a  better  doom  than  this." 
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8be  then  firmly  bat  affeetionately  bid  farewell  to  her  weeping 
attendants,  and  allowed  her  eyes  to  be  bandaged.  Kneeling  on  the  ^roan<£ 
ihe  exdaimed :  **  O  Lord  God,  haye  pity  on  my  soul,"  and,  laying  her 
head  on  the  block,  the  executioner  performed  his  duty. 

Sndi  was  the  melancholy  end  ot  this  lovdy,  ambitions,  and  nnhappy 
lady. 

Anm  Bolstk's  Fbotestantisic. 

This  has  been  asserted  and  as  strenuously  denied  by  yarious  writers. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  she  was  much  impressed  with  the       v^ 
principles  of  the  Reformation 

On  one  occasion  Wolsey  contrived  to  obtain  a  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  usins.  Anne  exclaimed :  "  It 
thm  be  the  dearest  book  that  ever  a  Cardinal  detained,"  and  immediately 
earned  her  complaint  to  the  King.  On  receiving  the  volume,  she  begged 
bis  Majesty  to  examine  it. 

Jane  Setmotjb. 

With  indecent  haste,  after  the  execution  of  Anne,  Henry  married 
the  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  but  in  1537,  she  died, 
in  giving  birth  to  a  Prince.  The  Kinj^  was  so 
distsresaed  for  the  loss  of  the  mother  of  his  heir 
that  he  actually  assumed  a  mourning  garb,  which 
he  wore  for  six  months.  This  he  had  not  done  pre- 
▼iou^,  nor  did  he  so  on  a  future  occasion.  We  may 
thererore  infer  that  his  affection  for  Jane  Seymour 
was  sincere. 

In  a  month  after  her  death  Henry  sought  another 
wife,  and  sent  to  the  King  of  France  requesting  that 
he  may  this  time  choose  a  French  Princess.  !fVancis 
nllantly  replied  that  there  was  not  a  damsel  in  his 
dominions  who  should  not  be  at  Henry's  disposal. 
Upon  this  he  demanded  that  the  most  beautiful  ladies 
of  tiie  French  Court  may  be  brought  to  Calais  for 
his  inspection;  but  Francis  could  not  accede  to 
such  a  monstrous  reauest,  and  ironicallv  observed 

"that  ladies  of  noble  Wood  could  not  be  brought  to  ,. „^, , 

market,  as  horses  were  trotted  out  at  a  fair."  Jawskmouescup. 

CouiiT£ss  Of  Salisbust,  1541. 

Henry  allowed  neither  age  nor  sex  to  stand  in  the  way,  if  he  desired 
to  rid  Imnself  of  a  subject.  The  Countess  of  Salisbury  was  attainted  of 
hieh  treason,  her  onlv  crime  being  that  she  was  mother  of  Cardinal  y 
Pole,  who  had  opposea  the  King's  divorce  from  Katherine  of  Arra^n.  y^ 
Ahhougfa  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  a^,  and  his  nearest  blood  relation, 
Heniy  consigned  this  bidy  to  an  ignominious  death.  When  told  to  lay 
her  head  an  the  block,  *'  No,"  she  replied,  "  my  head  never  committed 


^ 
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treason ;  if  jovl  will  have  ii^  jou  must  take  it  as  you  can."  She  waa  heLd 
down  by  force,  and  exclaiming:  "Blessed  are  they  who  soffer  per- 
secution for  righteousness'  sake/'  the  executioner  performed  his 
revolting  office. 

Meetino  with  Asve  op  Clxyes. 

At  length  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  was  selected  for  the 
doubtful  honour  of  becoming  Henry's  consort.  Hans  Holbein  painted  a 
miniature  of  the  Princess,  which  was  forwarded  to  the  King;  and  he, 
enamoured  with  the  beautiful  features  produced  by  the  deceitful  pencil 
of  the  pianter,  was  anxious  to  welcome  his  royu  bride.  Now,  it  so 
chanced^  that  Anne,  who  really  possessed  good  features,  was  sadly 
marked  with  small  pox,  an  affliction  the  artist  could  not  well  portray ;  and 
when  she  made  her  appearance  in  this  country,  the  King  conceived 
an  absolute  loathing  towards  her. 

He  was,  however,  so  committed  to  the  marriage,  that  he  could  neither 
in  honour  nor  policy  retreat  from  his  engagements ;  and,  after  vainly 
endeavouring  to  induce  Cromwell  to  invent  some  expedient  to  {>ostpone, 
at  least,  the  distasteful  union,  he  proceeded  in  state  to  meet  his  intended 
bride.  Henry  went  through  the  reception  ceremony  with  tolerable 
decency,  but  having  conducted  Anne  to  her  seat  of  state,  he  left  her, 
and  retired  to  his  chamber.  Here  he  called  Cromwell,  and  exclauned : 
"  How  say  you,  my  lord;  is  it  not  as  I  have  told  you?  Say  what  they 
will,  she  is  nothing  fair."  Cromwell  agreed  with  his  royal  master,  but 
added  that  she  had  a  queenly  maimer.  From  that  moment  the 
'  minist^s  disgrace  and  death  were  decided  upon  by  the  ruthless 
tyrant. 

In  a  few  short  months  this  ominous  marriage  was  dissolved  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  on  the  ground  that  Anne  had  been  previously  contracted 
to  another.  She  was  to  receive  an  annuity,  to  have  a  royal  palace  for  a 
residence,  and  to  be  regarded  as  a  sister  of  the  King.  Doubtless,  the 
example  of  Anne  Boleyn  taught  Anne  of  Cleves  the  vrisdom  of  content- 
ment with  her  lot. 

Hekbt's  Fifth  Matbikonial  Essay. 

In  August  1640,  Katherine  Howard,  niece  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
was  introduced  to  the  Court  as  the  Queen  of  England;  and  on  the 
\  twelftl.  of  February,  1542,  she  was  executed  for  divers  misde- 
meanours committed  against  the  King.  On  the  11th  of  that  month  the 
royal  assent  was  given  to  her  bill  of  attainder,  and  on  the  day  following, 
the  voui^  and  beautiful  Katherine  was  led,  with  mdecent  haste,  to  the 
block.  She  commended  her  soul  to  God,  and,  it  is  said,  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  her  sentence.  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  in  speaking  of  Henry. 
suys :  "  If  all  the  patterns  of  a  mercile&s  tyrant  had  been  lost  to  the 
world,  they  might  have  been  found  in  this  Prince." 

Anecdote  op  Sib  Thomas  Setmotte. 
This  nobleman,— who,  after  the  King's  death,  became  the  husband  of 


\ 
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Henry's  sixth  Qoeen,— bein^  opposed  to  Graniner,  made  use  of  bis  posi- 

tion,  as  gentleman  in  waiting,  to  inainnatft  chaqjes  against  the  Arch- 

bJalK>p  oi  wasting  the  rerennes  of  his  See  in  proTiding  for  his  wife  and 

childien,  instead  of  spending  them  in  hospitality.    One  day,  the  King 

commanded  Sir  Tliomas  to  ]HX)ceed  at  once  and 

desire  the  presence  of  Cranmer  at  the  pakce 

by  one  o'clock.     Seymour  having  arrived  at 

Lambeth,  foond  dinner  set  out  with  all  the  state 

and  profusion  usual  at  the   residence   of  an 

Archbishop.    He  was  invited  to  join  Uie  ^ests 

at  table,  and  the  meal  being  ended,  he  dehvered 

his  message  and  returned  to  the  royal  presence. 

"  Ho ! "  said  Henry,  with  an  ommous  frown, 

"dined  you  with  my  lord  of  Canterbury P" 

"  That  I  did,  your  Maiesty."    Seymour  replied, 

and  then  fallmg  on  nis   knees   acknowledged 

that  he  had  made  false  representations.    "Ah, 

sir,"  the  King  observed ;  "  have  you  now  spied 

the  truth.     X  perceive  which  way  the  wind 

bloweth.     There  are  a  sort  of  you,  which,  as 

you  have  lightly  gotten,  so  you  have  unthriftily 

spent ;  some  at  dice,  others  in  gay  apparel,  and 

others  worse  I  fear ;  and  now  all  is  gone,  you 

would  fain  have  me  make  another  gratuity  of 

the  Archbwhop's  lands  to  satisfy  your  greedy  appetites." 


SALT-CBLLAB. 


Incident  of  the  Pebsecution. 

At  the  time  of  Anne  Askew's  condemnation,  Sir  George  Blagge,  a 
member  of  the  privy  council,  and  a  favourite  of  the 
King,  was  also  mvolved.  Now  the  King  was  accus- 
tomed to  honour  this  gentleman  with  the  familiar 
name  of  '*V\g"  When  Henry  heard  of  his  danger,  he 
sent  for  Wriothesley,  the  Chancellor,  and  insisted  upon 
a  pardon  being  instantly  made  out.    Blagge,  on  his 


release,  flew  to  thank  his  royal  master,  who,  on  seeing 
him,  said:  "  Ah,  my  'pig,'  are  you  here  safe  again ?'^ 
"  Yes,  Sire ;  and  if  your  Majesty  had.not  been  better 


K2H7B,  TOBK,  AND 
BPOOir. 


than  your  bishops,  your  'pig'  had  been  rotufed  ere 
this  time." 

Mabvellous  Escape  of  Kathekine  Park. 

On  12th  July,  1543,  Henry  married  the  widow  of  Lord  Latimer. 
She  was  an  eminently  leamea  bdy,  and  behaved  with  so  much  tact 
towards  her  Blue  Beard  of  a  husband,  that  she  contrived  to  outlive  him. 
She  became  Henry's  wife  at  a  time  when  age  and  infirmity  were  creep- 
ing on  him ;  he  had  grown  so  corpulent,  that  an  ingenious  machine  was 
mrented  to  raise  him  up  when  sitting  on  his  chair,  and  an  ulcer  in 
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his  leg  was  gradually,  but  surely  destroying  him.  Eatherine  nursed  lam 
with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  solicituoe,  and,  to  a  certain  extoit^ 
secured  his  selfish  affections. 

With  all  her  care  and  management,  however,  this  excellent  Qoeen 
narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  Aime  Boleyn  and  Katherine  Howard,  for 
her  influence  over  the  King's  mind  raised  up  for  her  two  powerful 
enemies,  in  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Wriothesley.  In  1546,  one  Ann  Askew  was  burnt  for  heresy;  and, 
during  her  imprisonment,  she  was  supported  by  money  supposed  to  be 
sent  to  her  by  the  Queen.  Several  of  Katherine's  personal  friends  were 
involved  in  Ann  Askew's  sentence,  and  the  mind  of  the  gentle  Protestant 
Queen  was  both  grieved  and  alarmed. 

Gardiner  and  Wriothesley  hinted  to  Henry  that  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  secretly  received  and  read  prohibited  books.  On  one  occasion  she 
good-humouredly  conversed  with  Henry  on  relieious  controyersy ;  and 
when  she  was  gone,  his  mind  having  been  already  poisoned  against  her, 
he  exclaimed:  "  A  good  hearing  it  is  when  women  become  such 
clerks ;  and  much  comfort  to  come  in  mine  old  age,  to  be  taught  by  my 
wife." 

Gardiner,  who  was  present,  failed  not  to  avail  himself  of  so  fayonrable 
an  opportunity,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  the  King  to  order  articles  of 
impeachment  to  be  prepared. 

It  so  happened,  that,  as  the  Chancellor  was  crossing  a  galleiy  in 
Whitehall,  be  dropped  a  document,  which  was  picked  up  by  an  attend- 
ant, and  carried  at  once  to  the  Queen.  It  proved  to  be  the  list  of 
articles  against  her,  and  a  warrant  for  her  arrest,  signed  by  the  King 
liimself.  Her  apartment  adjoined  that  of  Henry,  and  after  pemsins 
the  papers  she  fell  into  desperate  hysterics.  The  noise  incommodra 
his  Majesty ;  he  sent  to  know  the  cause  of  the  outery,  and  being  informed 
of  the  Queen's  illness,  desired  that  his  chair  should  be  at  once  conveyed 
to  her  room.  During  the  interview,  Katherine,  without  mentioning  the 
immediate  cause  of  her  distress,  behaved  herself  in  such  a  humble  and 
endearing  manner,  that  Henry  told  her  physician  of  the  plot  against 
hor  life. 

The  next  evening  she  was  well  enough  to  return  the  visit,  when  her 
husband  led  the  conversation  into  a  controversial  direction ;  the  Qaeen, 
however,  on  her  guard,  now  said :  "  I  am  but  a  woman,  therefore  in  all 
matters  of  doubt  I  submit  myself  to  your  Majesty's  better  judgment. 
A  desire  to  learn  has  alone  encouraged  me  m  my  former  boldness, 
in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  my  husbuid's  learned  discourse."  "  And 
is  it  so,  sweetheart  P"  said  the  flattered  King;  "  then  are  we  perfect 
friends." 

On  the  day  appointed  for  her  arrest,  the  Chancellor  came  with  a  guard, 
while  she  and  tne  King  were  taking  the  air.  When  Henry  saw  him» 
he  cried  out :  "  Beast,  fool,  knave,  and  bade  him  avaunt  from  the 
presence.  The  sweet  Katherine  interceded,  however,  in  his  behalf; 
when  HeniT  replied:  "  Thou  little  knowest,  Kate,  how  evil  he  de- 
serveth  of  thee.    On  my  word,  sweetheart,  he  hath  been  a  yeiy  knave  to 
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thee."  After  this  event  the  King  could  not  endiure  the  preflence  of  anj 
of  those  who  had  tried  to  induoe  him  to  murder  nis  faithful  and  innocent 
ecnsort. 

Death  op  Hskbt  Vm.— a.d.  1647. 

When  the  approach  of  death  became  Tisible,  his  attendant  shrank 
from  the  task  oi  annonncing  to  the  King  the  extremity  of  his  situation ; 
but  at  length.  Sir  Anthony  Denn^,  leaning  oyer  the  bed,  informed 
him  that  '*  all  human  aid  was  now  Tain ;  and  that  it  was  meet  for  him  to 
review  hia  past  life,  and  seek  God'b  mercy  through  Christ. 

The  King,  who  was  shrieking  with  agony,  asked  Denny:  "What 
judge  had  sent  him  to  pass  this  sentence  P  **  He  replied :  "  Your 
physicians.''  When  these  approached  the  couch  to  offer  medicine  to 
the  royal  patient,  he  exclaimed :  "  After  the  judges  have  once  passed 
sentence  on  a  criminal,  they  have  no  more  to  do  with  him,  therefore, 
b^one ! "  He  was  urged  to  see  a  divine,  but  he  answered :  *'  I  will 
see  no  one  but  Granmer,  and  not  him  yet." 

He  now  slept  for  some  time,  and  on  awaking  felt  that  the  gpreat  event 
could  no  longer  be  delayed.    He  desired  Cranmer's  immediate  attend-  ^ 

ance,  but  when  the  Archbishop  arrived,  the  King  was  speechless.      ^/^ 
Cranmer  im]}lored  him  to  give  a  sign  of  his  beUef  in  tne  savins, 
mercy  of  Christ;  Henry  regarded  him  steadfastly,  wrung  his  hand,  ana 


event  is  differently  rdated :  "  Warned  of  his  last  moments," 
says  one  writer,  "  and  scorched  with  the  death-thirst,  he  craved  a  cup 
of  wine,  and  turning  to  an  attendant,  exclaimed:  '  All  is  lost.*  These 
woida  were  his  last. 

And  thus  died  Heniy  the  Eighth,  than  whom  few  countries'  annals 
have  recorded  a  more  tyrannical,  scarcely  a  more  hateful  character ;  yet 
his  reign  is  to  be  regarded  with  deep  and  earnest  consideration,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  turning  points  of  history,  the  period  of  iAe  Be/orma- 
turn  ns  England.  The  vices  and  enormities  of  Henry,  doubtless,  led  to 
the  rupture  between  England  and  Eome,  men  began  first  to  tlunk  for 
themaelves,  and  civilization  spread  rapidly  over  the  land. 

IjrciDEHT  Said  to  hayb  Occttbked  at  Henbt's  Ettitsbal. 

The  body,  having  been  carried  to  Windsor  for  interment,  stood  all  one 
night  in  a  ruinoua  out-building,  and  the  leaden  ooffin  having  been  cracked 
bv  the  shaking  of  the  carriage,  the  pavement  was  wetted  with  Henry's 
blood.  In  the  morning,  when  workmen  came  to  re-solder  the  breakage, 
a  dog  was  seen  creeping  and  licking  np  the  King's  blood.  This  was 
believed  \xy  mairr  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  uttered  by  a  friar, 
wlio»  in  one  of  his  sermons,  had  compared  the  King  to  Ahab,  and  had 
dedaied  thai  "  dogs  should  lick  his  blood." 

Hxnb.t'b  Bxlioiovs  Dookas. 

To  njihat  this  Monarch  was  a  Protestant,  would  be  but  a  libel  on  the 
name.    His  Teligi0n  was  centced  in  self,  and  whatever  militated  against 


\ 
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that  creed  came  within  the  circle  of  his  wrath.  He  tried  haid  to  ind&oe 
all  to  believe  as  he  did,  but  as  it  was  difficult  to  understand  his  real 

frofession,  he  was  apt  to  cavil  a^rainst  all  priests;  in  a  speech  to 
Parliament,  he  observed  of  the  der^,  that  ''some  were  so  stiflrin  their 
old  aumpsimut,  and  others  so  busy  with  their  new  mumptimiu,  that  instead 
of  preachrog  t^e  Word  of  God,  they  were  employed  in  railing  against 
eacn  other.*^ 

PASUAMENTiLBY  FSEEDOK. 

The  obsequious  manner  in  which  Parliaments  carried  themselves 
towards  Henry,  is  absolutely  revolting.  When  the  Session  was  opened 
or  closed  by  the  King  in  person,  he  sat  on  his  throne,  with  the  Ghancellor 
and  Treasurer  on  either  side.  The  Ghancellor  or  Speaker  then  made  a 
speech,  of  an  hour's  duration,  which,  instead  of  referringto  the  nublic 
business,  was  a  fulsome  adulation  of  the  royal  qualities.  Kich  told  him 
he  was  in  wisdom  equal  to  Solomon,  in  strength  and  courage  to  SainjJ(- 
son,  in  beauty  and  address  to  Absalom.  .  During  these  orations,  as  ofleb 
as  the  words  "Most  gracious  Majesty"  were  repeated,  the  lords  rose 
from  their  seats,  and  the  whole  assembly  bowed  before  the  man  on  the 
throne.  It  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  wonder  that  such  bad  servants  made 
such  a  bad  master. 

Henry's  Executions. 

It  is  stated  in  Hollinshed's  Chronicles,  that  no  less  than  seventy- 
two  thousand  persons  were  executed  on  the  gibbet  in  this  reign. 

The  English  Navy. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  considerable  attention  was 
devoted,  Doth  by  tne  King  and  his  ministers,  to  the  formation  and  proper 
equipment  of  tne  navy.  A  navy,  as  a  separate  institution,  had  never 
existed  in  England  until  the  reign  of  this  Prince;  his  predecessors 
possessed  onljr  a  few  ships,  which  were  used  sometimes  for  warlike  pur- 
poses, but  wmoh  were  mostly  employed  in  commercial  transactions. 

At  Henry's  death,  the  EngUsn  navy  consisted  of  fifty-three  ships, 
fully  manned,  and  thoroughly  equipped  for  war,  which  were  the  property 
of  tne  Crown. 

The  Harry  Grace  a  Dieu  was  of  a  thousand  tons,  and  carried  nine- 
teen brass,  and  one  hundred  and  three  iron,  guns ;  her  complement  of 
men  numbered  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  soldiers,  three  hundred  and 
one  sailors,  and  fifty  gunners,  being  a  grand  total  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  guns,  and  seven  hundred  men.  Besides  this  monster,  there 
was  a  ship  of  seven  hundred  tons,  two  of  six  hundred,  and  two  of  ^re 
hundred ;  the  tonnage  of  the  whole  fleet  was  six  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  five  tons. 

There  is,  indeed,  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  a  great  improvement 
had  taken  place  in  the  science  of  navai  architecture  during  the  two  last 
reigns,  and  that  both  ships  of  war  and  of  commerce  were  laiger,  stronger, 
and  better  bmlt,  than  they  had  been  at  any  former  time. 
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Son  of  Heni7  YIIL  and  his  Qaeen,  lAdy  J«ne  Seymour.    Born  1687c ^ 

1047  until  166S.    Died  or  oonsumpUon,  and  buried  at  Westminster  A1 

SUHMAEY. 

This  Prince  succeeded  his  father  at  the  early  age  of  nine.  Henry  had 
made  a  will,  by  which  he  declared  his  son  successor,  and  at  the  same 
time  named  a  cooncil  of  sixteen,  who  were  to  j^vem  during  the  King's 

minority.  The  council  elec- 
ted one  of  their  number, 
John  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, and  unde  of  Edward, 
to  the  supreme  position  of 
"Protector  of  the  Realm, 
and  Guardian  of  the  King," 
and  for  some  years  &is 
nobleman  was  the  virtual 
Monarch  of  these  realms. 
His  power,  however,  be- 
came so  great,  that  jealousies  were  aroused,  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
to  procure  his  downfall,  and  in  1552,  he  was  executed  for  felony. 

It  has  been  customary  to  attribute  to  Edward  YI.  great  learning, 
precocious  powers  of  thought  and  argument,  and  a  severe  Jdnd  of  piety ; 
out  without  goinff  so  far  as  somenistorians  have  done,  we  can  safely 
admit  that  he  exhibited  considerably  more  talent  and  cultivation  thau 
most  youths  of  his  period.  His  diary,  preserved  at  the  British  Museum, 
is  a  really  valuable  document. 

It  had  been  a  favourite  scheme  of  Henry  VIII.  to  unite  the  crowns 
of  ScotUnd  and  England,  by  a  marriage  between  his  heir  and  the  younj^ 
Queen  of  the  former  country ;  but  the  people  of  Scotland  evinced  their 
repugnance  to  the  match,  and  Edward's  forces  advancing  into  the  North, 
defei^ed  the  Scots  at  Pinkie,  near  Musselburgh.    The  victory  did  not» 
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howerer,  achieve  his  object,  for  Mary  fled  to  Fnnce,  and  was  induced  to 
mariy  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  11. 

The  great  principles  of  the  Reformation  spread  themselves  nnder  the 
fostering  influence  of  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  but  the 
statesmen  of  the  time  looked  forward  with  gloomy  apprehension  to  the 
succession  of  the  Princess  Mary,  who  was  known  to  be  a  firm  Catholic. 
Everv  effort  was  made  to  inauce  her  to  abjure  the  faith  in  which  ahe 
had  neen  educated ;  but  let  it  be  recorded  m  her  praise,  that  neither 
persuasion,  persecution,  nor  the  fear  of  losing  her  natund  inheritaDoe 
could  prevail  on  her  to  swerve  from  her  conscientious  convictions. 

As  it  became  evident  that  consumption  was  gradually  but  surely 
destroying  the  life  of  the  King,  the  eyes  of  the  Protestant  party  mre 
directed  to  Lady  Jane  Gray,  daughter-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, who  was  esteemed  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Reformed  faith. 
Every  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  mind  of  Edward  to  induce 
him  to  dispossess  his  sisters,  and  to  name  his  dear  friend  Lady  Jane  Gray 
as  his  successor ;  and  when  his  mental  and  physical  powers  were  weak- 
ened by  disease,  he  set  his  hand  to  a  document,  which  it  was  supposed 
would  secure  the  object  of  the  Protestants. 

By  most  historians  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  part  in  this 
transaction  has  been  attributed  to  unjustifiable  ambition;  but  the 
calmer  and  more  impartial  annalist  wiU  see  that  his  intrigues  were  the 
result,  of  a  desire  to  establish  the  Reformed  faith,  regardless  of  the 
rights  of  the  natural  successors  to  the  throne. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  the  Princesses  Mary  andMzabeth 
had  been  declared  illegitimate,  and  that  they 
were  acknowledged  presumptive  heirs  to  the 
throne,  only  by  the  will  of  their  father. 

After  Edward's  death.  Lady  Jane  Gray  was 
proclaimed  Queen,  but  Mary  advano^  to  the 
metropolis  to  claim  her  usurped  throne.  Jane's 
partisans  fell  away  from  her,  and  after  a  brief 
and  troubled  reign  of  ten  days,  she  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  and  in  the  following  year 
suffered  death,  together  with  her  husband,  his 
father,  and  others,  who  had  espoused  her  cause. 
Li  this  reign  the  Articles  of  Religion  were 
framed,  and  tne  Church  Catechism  published. 
The  Psalms  were  first  translated  into  metre  by 
'Sternhold  and  Hopkins.  Edward  established 
fframmar-schools  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  the  principal 
beiDg  at  Christ's  Hospital  m  the  city  of  London.  The  great  woollen 
manufacturing  cities  of  Yorkshire  first  sprung  into  existence.  Lords- 
lieutenant  of  counties  were  also  appointed.  ^  ^ 
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oondnoi  tlie  goTenment  dnrmg  the  minority  of  Edward-  lliej  were 
an  piesamed  to  be  equal  in  nmk  and  power,  but  the  £ari  of  Hertford 
had  sdBcient  address  to  procore  his  election,  b?  his  colleagaes,  as 
"  Protector  of  the  Bealm,  and  Guardian  of  the  £ing."  Not  satisfied 
witli  thb  bold  kap,  he  aspired  to  the  highest  title  a  subject  can  attain; 
and  taking  advantage  of  a  daose  in  'K&arj's  will,  charing  the  council 
with  the  ratification  of  everj  sift  made  dunng  his  lifetime,  three  gentle- 
men were  found,  who  deckurea  it  to  have  been  the  late  King's  intention 
to  create  Hertford  Duke  of  Somerset,  to  give  him  a  lar^  estate,  and  a 
considerable  pension  in  monej.  Other  honours  were  said  to  have  been 
destined  kft  the  rest  of  the  council,  and  these  were  confened, 
onlj  two  of  the  number  possessing  sufficient  virtue  or  moral  courage 
toieaist. 

PUHISHIIEHT  OF  EbIABS. 

The  **  mendicant ''  friars  were  those  who  wandered  about  the  country, 
having  no  settled  {dace  of  residence,  subsistinff  on  alms  distributed  at 
the  gates  of  abbeys  and  monasteries;  but  now  that  the  relisious  houses 
were  abolished,  the  wretched  ''orders"  not  only  begged,  out  actually 
intimidated  travellers  into  bestowing  money  on  them.  To  abate  this 
nuisance,  a  statute  was  passed,  rendering  all  persons  who  lived  idly  for 
the  spaoe  of  three  days,  liable  to  the  punishment  of  vagabonds ;  which 
was  that  two  justio^  of  the  peace  might  order  the  letter  Y  to  be 
Inanded  on  the  breast,  and  adjudge  the  offender  for  two  years,  as 
the  slave  of  the  informer.  If  the  slave  absented  himself  an  entire 
fortnight,  the  letter  8  was  burnt  on  his  cheek  and  forehead.  It  is 
li^t  to  add  that  this  much  abused  law  was  repealed  after  a  two  years' 
tnaL 

ObIGDT  or  LOKDS-LlBUTBNANT.— A.I>.  1649. 

The  people  in  many  places  showed  themselves  averse  from  allowing 
their  churcnes  to  be  occupied  by  the  Reformed  clergy,  and  rising  of  a 
formidabb  character  occurred  in  several  districts.  When  the  disturb- 
ances were  quelled,  county  officers,  called  "  lords-Heutenants,''  were 
appointed,  whose  duties  were  to  inquire  of  treasons,  riots,  and  insurrec- 
tions, with  authority  to  levy  men,  and  lead  them  against  the  enemies  of 
the  King. 

SOMXBSBT  HOUSB.— iuD.  1549. 

If  the  Protector  Somerset  is  accused  of  extraordinary  rapacity,  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  originating  that  magnificent  pile  of  ouilding  in 
the  Strand,  stiU  called  after  his  name.  But  to  provide  a  site  for  his 
palace,  he  destroyed  a  church  and  three  bislicps'  palaces;  the 
materials  he  procured  by  pulling  down  numerous  chapels  and  re- 
ligious houses,  and  bv  carrying  off  from  the  deaneries  and  bishops' 
residences  in  the  catnedral  towns,  all  that  was  rare  and  valuable. 
This  conduct  went  far  to  rouse  the  storm  which  ended  so  fatalhr  for  him. 

The  present  building  in  the  Strand  formed  no  part  of  Somerset's 
splendia  palace. 
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MuiTTBDOM  or  Joan  Bouchjul 

Tn  1551,  this  jowag  woman  was  convicted  of  heresy,  for  refasing  to 
belieye  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation.  When  told  of  her  sentence,  she 
said :  "  It  is  a  goodly  matter  to  consider  your  ignorance.  Not  long 
ago  yon  bomed  Ann  Askew  for  a  piece  of  breads  and  yet  yon  came  to 
beHeve  and  to  profess  the  same  doctrine  for  which  yon  burned  her;  and 
now,  forsooth,  yon  will  needs  bum  me  for  a  piece  of  flesh,  and  in  the  end 
will  come  to  belieye  this  also,  when  yon  have  read  the  Scriptores  and  can 
understand  them."  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Edward,  that,  for  upwards 
^f  twelyemonths,  he  refused  to  sign  Joan's  death-warrant;  and,  at  last, 
was  with  difficulty  induced  to  do  so  by  Cranmer,  who  brought  forward 
the  example  of  Moses,  condemning  blasphemers  to  be  stoned.  At  the 
stiJce,  Dr.  Scorey  undertook  to  refute  the  opinions  of  Joan,  but  she 
told  him  '*  he  liea  like  a  rogue,  and  had  better  go  home  and  study  the 
Scripture." 

The  Duke  or  Somebsbt. 

This  nobleman — ^who,  beins  a  brother  to  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  was 
maternal  uncle  to  the  King-Hiad,  by  the  year  1551,  raised  up  for  him- 
self many  enemies  hj  his  rapacious  tyranny;  and  his  influence  induced 
jealousies  in  the  mmds  of  those  who  were  enabled  to  make  him  feel 
their  power.  In  this  year,  then,  the  King  was  induced  to  consent  that 
his  uncle  should  be  brought  to  trial,  for  nigh  treason  and  felony.  He 
was  convicted  of  the  latter  offence,  and  six  weeks  after,  at  eisht  in  the 
morning,  was  conducted  to  the  scaffold,  erected  on  Tower  Hill.  While 
Somerset  was  addressing  the  spectators,  a  body  of  soldiers^  whose  duty 
it  was  to  attend  the  execution,  finding  they  were  behind  time,  rushecl 
towards  the  scaffold  remdless  of  order.  The  crowd,  eaeer  to  make 
way  for  such  a  formidable  array,  swayed  backwards  and  forwards  -.  a 
panic  ensued,  and  many  j^ersons  were  trampled  under  foot,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  were  driven  mto  the  Tower  ditch,  and  some  ran  off  into  the 
city,  declaring  that  an  earthquake  had  been  sent  to  indicate  God's 
anger.  The  tumult  having  subsided,  Somerset  concluded  his  address, 
and  laid  his  head  on  the  block. 

The  North-east  Passage  to  India. 

Shortly  before  Edward's  death,  a  company  was  formed  to  fit  out  an 
expedition  to  discover  a  north-east  route  to  India  and  China.  Three 
stout  ships  were  built,  and  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  was  entrusted  with 
the  command.  Off  the  North  Cape,  the  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  violent 
tempest,  and  Challoner,  the  second  officer,  pursued  the  voyage  alone. 
Keeping  sight  of  land,  he  entered  that  estuary  now  known  as  the 
White  Sea,  and  cast  anchor  off  the  port  of  Archangel.  He  then 
traversed  Russia,  until  he  reached  Moscow,  where  he  was  received  in 
great  state  by  the  Emperor,  and  entrusted  with  a  letter  to  the  King  of 
England.  Having  re|.umed  to  Archangel,  he  embarked,  and  sailed  for 
Ix)ndon.    This  expedition  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  of  those 
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attempts,  vbieh,  for  tluree  himdred  jeais,  hsve  been  periodicallj  made 
to  diflcorer  a  north-eastem  or  western  route  to  India. 

A  SncttULAB  FnxsBirr. 
Lady  Lisle,  in  writiiig  to  her  husband,  says :  "My  lord,  I  send  to 
JOQ  mr  tooth-picker,  f  thought  to  have  presented  it  to  the  Palsgrayc 
vhQst  lie  was  here,  bat  it  was  not  then  to  hand.  I  beseech  jon  present 
it  to  him,  if  it  be  jonr  pleasore.  I  send  it  to  him,  betrarase,  when  he 
ms  here,  I  did  see  him  wear  a  pin  to  pick  his  teeth  withal.  And  I 
prsy  jon  show  him  it  hath  been  mmc  this  seven  years."  The  Palsgrayc 
was  Philip  of  Bavaria,  who,  at  one  time,  was  regarded  as  the  future 
husband  oa  the  Princess  Maiy. 

When  one  of  the  royal  Princesses,  Maiy  or  Elizabeth,  visited  her 
brother  Edward,  she  was  compelled  to  sit  upon  a  bench,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  apart.  The  Princess  Elizabeth,  on  one  occasion, 
dropped  five  tiiiies  on  her  knees  before  her  brother,  previous  to  taking 
her  seat.  Indeed,  whenever  the  King  addressed  any  person,  he  was 
answered  on  the  bended  knee. 

An  Akxcdotb  op  Labt  Jane  Gray. 
Tins  nnhappy  girl  was  once,  during  Edward's  reigu,  a  guest  of  the 
Princess  Maiy,  at  her  seat  of  NewhaU,  and  as  she  passed  through  the 
chi^l,  her  companion,  Lady  Wharton,  curtseyed  to  the  sacrament 
which  was  on  the  altar.  Jane  asked :  "  If  the  Lady  Maiy  was 
present  ?  "  On  being  answered  in  the  negative :  "  Why  then  did  you 
curtsey  P  **  she  inquired.  "  I  curtsey  to  Him  who  made  me."  "  Nay," 
said  Lady  Jane,  "but  did  not  the  baker  make  it?"  Lady  Wharton 
reported  this  speech  to  Mary,  and  it  tended  to  increase  her  dislike  for 
her  unhappy  rival. 

POUJTDATIOII  OP  GhBIST'S  HOSPITAL. 

Almost  the  last  act  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  was  the  foundation  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  sons  of  desti- 
tute citizens  of  London.  The  scheme  was  first  brought  before  the  King 
by  Bi^op  Ridley,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  £Us  Majesty.  Edward 
contemplated  a  vast  system  of  charity,  which  was  cut  short  by  his  un- 
timely deatL  Besides  Christ's  Hospital,  Edward  gave  the  sites  and 
buildmgs  of  St.  Thomas'  and  Bridewell  Hospitals,  with  six  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  for  their  support. 

Stow,  in  describing  the  manner  of  this  splendid  gift,  tells  us  that, 
after  stating  his  intentions,  and  signing  the  deeds,  the  young  King, 
addressing  ms  council,  said : — " '  Lord,  I  yield  Thee  most  hearty  thanks, 
that  Thou  hast  given  me  life  thus  long  to  finish  this  work  to  the 
glory  of  Thy  Name.'  After  which  foundation  established,  he  lived  not 
above  two  dales;  whose  life  wonld  have  been  wished  equall  to  the 
patriarches^  if  it  had  pleased  God  so  to  have  prolonged  it." 
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Daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  KatherineMof  Amgon.    Bom  isUL   Reiined  fknm 
l»8tol6S&   Married  PhiUp  II.  of  Spain.   Buried  at  WesfeminfS. 

SUMHA&T. 

In  reading  of  Qaeen  Mary,  we  must  in  instice  keep  two  ditnim- 
stances  prominently  before  us; — first,  that  sne  lived  in  an  age  wliea 
heresy  was  esteemed  high  treason  against  God ;  secondly,  that  she  was 

constantly  surrounded  by 
those  who  only  awaited  a 
favourable  opportunity  to 
set  her  aside. 

Mary  dedicated  herself 
at  once  to  destroy  the 
liturgy  and  practice  of  the 
Bef ormed  religion,  and  did 
not  rest  until  uie  had  made 
peace  withRome,  the  Pope 
signifying  his  approbation 
of  her  dutiful  conduct,  by 
sending  Cardinal  Pole,  th&  Queen's  near  relative,  as  his  nuncio,  or 
ambassador. 

The  reliffious  persecution  which  prevailed  in  this  reign  proceeded 
altogether  from  a  different  cause  from  that  which  stands  as  an  everlast- 
ing blot  on  the  memory  of  Henry  YIII.  In  Henry's  instance,  people 
were  tortured  and  murdered  in  the  name  of  religion,  it  is  true,  but  the 
real  cause  was  their  opposition  to  the  wiU  of  an  arbitrary  tyrant; 
whereas,  those  who  suffered  under  Mary,  were  martyred  because  the 
Queen  conscientiously  believed  in  those  principles  to  which  she  clung 
with  such  pertinacity. 

The  only  war  this  Queen  engaged  in  was  with  France,  which  was 
brought  to  a  shameM  enid  in  1558,  by  the  loss  of  Calais,  the  last  French 
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town  held  bj  En^and,  and  which  had  been  upwards  of  two  hundred 
years  in  the  possession  of  this  country. 

The  Queen  married  Philip  11.,  son  of  Charles  Y.,  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  King  of  Spain.  This  unpopukr  union  was  consummated  in  1554. 
Philip,  finding  nis  reserved  and  unaimable  character  detested  by  the 
English,  and  that  he  could  not  attain  to  any  influence  in  the  kingdom, 
left  his  consort  to  reign  alone,  and  departed  for  his  continental 
dominions,  on  the  plea  of  paying  a  visit  to  his  natural  subjects.  He 
only  made  one  brief  visit  to  his  wife  afterwards,  and  his  coldness  and 
ne^ect  increased  the  settled  melancholy  which  affected 
the  Queen.  Her  disease  resulted  in  dropsy,  of  which 
she  died  in  the  year  1558. 

During  her  reign  occurred  the  daring  but  romantic 
rebellion  under  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  actually  invaded 
the  metropolis,  but  was  taken  and  executed. 

Among  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  suffered  death 
for  their  religion,  were  Archbishop  Cranmer,  the  father 
of  the  Refomation  in  England,  and  Bishops  Latimer, 
Ridley,  and  Hooper.  They  were  burnt  at  Oxford,  en 
the  spot  now  marked  bv  the  ''Martyrs'  Memorial;" 
and  upwards  of  three  hundred  other  persons  were 
driven  to  the  stake  for  professing  the  principles  of  the 
Kcformed  faith.  ^       /^^  ^- 

^Hx  Masqioib  ot  Winchsstes. 

A  story  is  reported  of  this  nobleman,  which  illustrates  the  light 
regard  in  which  their  honour  was  held  by  the  highest  persons  in  the 
refOm. 

He  had,  when  Lady  Jane  Gray's  succession  appeared  probable,  sup- 
ported and  paid  much  court  to  her ;  but  when  the  tide  turned,  and  the 
unfortunate  youn^  hidy  was  in  prison,  he  had  the  audacity  and  mean- 
ness to  present  hunself  before  her,  and  to  say :  "  That  several  valuable 
jewds  were  missing  from  the  state  crown,  and  that  she  must  be  account- 
able for  them."  He  then  reconmiended  that  all  the  money  and  viduables 
possessed  by  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband  should  be  taken  possession  of 
for  the  crown. 

Thb  Qukxn  Ain>  THx  Platsb. 

In  the  daTB  of  Queen  Mary  there  was  a  celebrated  comedian,  called 
Hevwood,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  firm,  adherence  to  the  Romish 
faith,  had,  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  Henry  VIII.,  fled  to  the  Con- 
tinent. When  y&LTj  succeeded  to  the  throne  he  deemed  it  safe  to 
return  to  his  native  country,  and  on  presenting  himself,  the  Queen 
asked:  "What  wind  has  blown  you  hither P"  "Two  special  ones," 
replied  the  player;  "  one  of  them  to  see  your  Majesty."  "  We  thank 
you  for  that,"  said  Mair;  "but  I  pray  for  what  purpose  was  the 
other?"  "  That  your  Majesty  might  see  me,"  was  Heywood*s  ready 
reply.    This  dever  repartee  so  pleased  the  Queen,  that  she  made  the 
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speaker  her  manager  of  dramatic  representaiioiu,  and  frequently  aent  for 
him  to  amuse  her  with  jests  while  sne  dined. 

,     -^   ^  Pate  of  Asghbishop  Cbakvxb. 

'  In  1556,  Archbishop  Cranmer— who,  justice  compels  ns  to  say,  had 
on  several  occasions  exercised  his  privile^  of  burning  those  who  would 
not  conform  to  his  religious  yiews — ^met  his  fate.  In  order  to  save  his  life, 
he  signed  a  recantation  of  his  faith ;  but  the  Queen  would  not  stretch  out 
a  hand  to  save  the  man  who  had  been  such  a  bitter  enemy  of  her  mother, 
Katherine  of  Arra^n,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  burned.  When  the 
day  appointed  for  his  execution  arrived,  he  appears  to  have  regained  all  the 
courage,  wldch  fear  of  an  a^nising  death  haa  caused  him  for  a  moment  to 
lose,  and  he  prepared  to  die  m  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  martyr.  A  platfonii 
was  erected  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Oxford,  on  which  the  Archlushop 
was  placed,  while  a  sermon,  full  of  insults  to  the  Reformed  faith,  was 
preadied ;  and  when  it  was  concluded  he  was  called  upon  to  read  his 
recantation  in  the  hearing  of  the  spectators.  He  drew  out  a  pwer,  and 
when  everv  ear  was  strained  to  listen  to  a  renunciation  of  his  heretical 
opinions,  tne  Archbishop  recalled  any  former  declaration  he  may  have 
made,  and  defied  and  rejected  the  papal  authority.  He  was  interrapted 
by  Lord  Williams,  who  told  him  to  remmber  himself,  and  play  the 
Cinristian.  ''  I  do,"  replied  Cranmer;  "it  is  too  late  to  dissemble,  I 
must  speak  the  truth  now."  He  was  then  conducted  to  the  stake,  and 
on  the  way  called  idl  good  people  to  witness  that  he  had  never  changed 
his  belief,  that  the  recantation  had  been  wrung  from  him,  and  that  as 
'*  his  right  hand  had  offended  by  writing  contrary  to  his  heart,  it  should 
first  receive  punishment."  Wnen  the  fire  was  kindled,  he  thrust  his 
hand  into  the  flames,  and  there  held  it  firmly  until  it  was  consumed, 
exclaiming :  "  Oh !  this  unworthy  hand  1  This  hath  offended."  Nor 
at  that  terrible  moment  did  his  courage  fail  him.  The  flames  ascended 
rapidly,  and  his  sufferings  were  comparatively  short. 

Stoey  op  Sm  Thomas  Wyatt. 

In  the  early  part  of  Mary's  reisn  serious  disturbances  broke  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  supporting 
the  claims  of  Lady  Jane  Gray,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  The  most 
formidable  of  these  was  headed  by  a  young  gentleman  of  Kent,  named 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who,  having  resided  for  some  time  in  Spain,  had 
conceived  such  a  horror  of  the  inquisition,  that  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
xert  all  his  influence  to  prevent  its  establishment  here,  a  very  likely 
bcnrrence  in  the  event  oi  a  marriage  of  Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain, 
who  was  known  to  ^e  the  sanction  of  his  presence  to  autw-de-fe^  or 
wholesale  burning  of  Protestants. 

Wyatt,  at  the  nead  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  marched  to  Deptford, 
and  nom  thence  demanded  that  the  Queen  and  her  council  should  sur- 
render to  him.    Mazy,  who,  with  all  her  faults,  possessed  an  intrepid 
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Spirit^  immediately  toojc  measures  to  lepel  the  antioiDated  oooapation  of 
the  capital  by  the  rebel  forces.  She  sent  the  acea  Duke  of  Norfolk 
i^aiDst  Wyatt,  but  his  soldiers  no  sooner  saw  the  men  of  Kent,  than 
tSey  deserted  the  royal  standard,  and  joined  the  insurgent  forces.  The 
barristers  at  Westmmster  Hall  pleaded  their  causes  in  suits  of  armour, 
and  the  royal  chaplain  preached  before  the  Queen  with  a  coat  of  mail 
visible  beneath  his  yestments. 

The  Queen  mounted  a  horse  and  rode  into  the  city :  proceeding  to 
Cruihlhall  she  addressed  the  citizens  from  a  chair  of  state,  m  support  of 
her  daims,  and  her  honesty  of  purpose  in  selecting  Philip  for  a  husband. 
At  the  coiidusion  of  her  speech  the  crowded  assembly  shouted :  "  God 
save  Queoi  Mary  and  the  Prince  of 
Spain,"  and  this  royal  cry  was  taken 
up  and  re-echoed  oy  ten  thousand 
yoioes.  On  her  retujrn,  by  water,  to 
Westminster,  just  as  she  was  about 
to  embark  in  her  barge,  a  man  stepped 
out  from  the  crowd,  and  said :  "  Your 
Grace  will  do  well  to  make  your  fore- 
ward  of  battle  of  your  bishops  and 
priests,  for  they  be  trusty,  and  wiU 
not  deceiye  you."  The  officious  speaker 
was  rewarcied  for  his  adyice  with  a 
committal  to  Newgate. 

Wyatt,  finding  he  could  not  pene- 
trate to  the  city  from  Southwark,  made  - 
a  circle,  and  crossing  the  Thames  at 
Kingston,  marched  towards  Hyde 
Park  comer.  As  he  advanced,  the  greatest  terror  prevailed  at  the 
rojral  head-ouarters,  the  only  person  possessing  any  presence  of 
mmd  being  the  Queen  herself.  Although  urged  to  proceed  for  safety  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  she  sternly  refused,  saying,  that,  "if  all  else 
deserted  their  post,  she  would  not  leave  hers."  The  drums  beat  to 
arms,  and  the  best  •  disposition  of  the  royal  forces  was  made.  A 
battery  of  cannon  was  placed  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  St.  James's 
Street,  and  bodies  of  soldiers  were  stationed  at  intervals  on  the  ground 
b^ween  Charing  Cross  and  St.  James's  Palace. 

Wyatt  had  b^  assured  that  the  Lyd-gate  would  be  opened  to  him  by 
his  city  confederates ;  so,  dividing  his  force  into  two  sections,  one  of 
which  in  passing  made  a  violent  attack  on  the  rear  of  St.  James's 
Palace,  and  another  on  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  he  advanced  alone 
the  Strand.  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  le^  gentlemen  issued  from  the  courts  of  West- 
minster Hall,  and  did  ftood  service.  Mr.  Sergeant  Rokeby  threw 
aside  his  robes,  strung  a  bow,  and  made  ample  use  of  it  with  a  sheaf  of 
arrows. 

Arrived  at  Lvd-gate,  Wyatt  summoned  the  warder  to  surrender,  but 
Lord  William  Howard  appeared  at  a  gallery,  and  exclaimed :  "  Avaunt, 
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traitor,  ayaimt ;  you  enter  not  here."  Wjatt  now  perceiTed  that  he 
had  been  betrajea,  and  that  he  had  committed  a  great  militaij  error  in 
not  secaring  a  line  of  retreat  in  case  of  disaster;  he  turned,  howerer, 
and  fought  his  way  to  Charing  Cross.  Here  the  insurgents  were 
hemmed  in  by  the  royal  forces,  and  thoroughly  broken.  In  their  long 
march  from  Kingston,  through  the  muddy  lanes,  the  rebels  had  become 
thoroughly  bespattered  with  mire,  and  tne  war-crr  of  the  yictoiious 
Queen's  troops,  was :  ''Down  with  the  draggletails  f" 

Wyatt  was  forced  back  to  Fleet  Street,  mxi  entirely  exhausted,  he  sat 
down  on  a  fish-stall,  opposite  the  Belle  Sauyage  Inn.  After  some  little 
time  he  surrendered  to  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  by  whom  he  was  con- 
ye^ed  to  the  Queen,  who  committed  him  to  the  Tower.  Many  of  his 
followers  were  hanged  on  gibbets  in  yarious  parts  of  London ;  and  their 
leader,  after  basely  implicating  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  was  executed, 
declaring  at  the  last  tnat  his  confessions  were  all  false,  and  had  only 
been  mule  in  the  yaLn  hope  of  saying  his  own  life. 

Lady  Javb  Gbat. 

This  unfortunate  and  innocent  lady  was  named  by  Edward  VI.  to  be 
his  successor  on  the  throne ;  but  MaiV  s  partisans  mustered,  and  on  the 
tenth  day  after  Jane's  nroclamation,  tne  nghtfulpossessor  of  the  crown 
enterea  London.  Lady  Jane  Gray  was  kept  a  dose 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  after  Wyatt's  reoeUion  her 
execution  was  determined  upon.  The  day  after  Wyatt's 
capture,  Mary  signed  tiie  death-warrant  of  her  riyal; 
the  trag^y  was  to  be  enacted  on  the  ninth  of  Febru- 
ary, wmch  was  the  following  morning.  A  Catholic 
chaplain  was  deputed  to  inform  Lady  Jane  that  her  last 
hour  approached,  and  to  endeayour  to  combat  her 
Protestant  conyictions.  She,  howeyer,  declined  azgu- 
ment,  saying :  **  Her  time  was  too  short  for  contro- 
yersy."  Feokenham  represented  to  the  Queen  that  the 
prisoner  was  being  nurried  in^o  eternity  without 
A  lADT  sufficient  time  for  preparation,  upon  which  a  respite  of 
three  days  was  granted.  When  the  zealous  chaplain 
informed  Lady  Jane  of  this,  she  smiled,  and  said :  **  You  haye  mis- 
taken my  meaning ;  I  wished  not  for  delay  of  my  sentence,  but  for 
quiet  from  religious  argument.  I  am  nrepared  to  meet  my  death 
patiently,  in  any  way  it  may  please  the  v^een  to  appoint.  lYue,  my 
flesh  shudders,  as  is  natural  to  frail  mortality;  but  my  spirit  will  spiiuff 
rejoicing  into  the  eternal  light,  where  I  hope  the  mercy  of  Goa  wifi 
receiye  it." 

When  the  fatal  day  arriyed,  her  husband.  Lord  Guilford  Dudley — ^who 

was  to  be  executed  almost  at  the  same  time — sent  a  message,  asking  for 

an  interyiew ;  but  fearful  that  she  could  not  endure  so  seyere  a  trial. 

Lady  Juie  declined  the  proposal 

The  scaffold  was  erected  within  the  precincts  of  the  Tower,  and  as  the 
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isnooezit  victim  was  being  led  to  execution,  she  met  the  officers 
of  the  Tower  bearing  the  headless  body  of  her  unfortunate  hus- 
band, who  had  been  the  first  to  suffer,  ohe  paused  for  a  moment, 
earnestly  regarded  the  bleeding  trunk,  and  then,  sighing  deeply,  pro- 
ceeded. 

PreTioos  to  the  fatal  blow  being  struck.  Lady  Jane  addressed  the 
spectators,  saying  that  her  crime  was  not  ambition,  but  want  of  con- 
stancjr,  in  not  remsing  to  be  a  party  to  the  attempt  upon  Queen  Mary's 
birthright,  thai  she  went  cheermlly  to  death,  which  she  looked  upon  as 
the  onfy  atonement  she  could  make. 

Then,  with  a  serene  countenance,  she  laid  her  head  on  the  block,  and 
this  foul  tragedy  was  consummated. 

Bishop  Gabdiker  and  Eggeb  Ascham. 

The  following  incident  has  been  related  to  prove  that  neither  Mary 
nor  her  prime  minister,  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  so  black  as 
each  has  been  represented  by  some  historians. 

Edward  YI.,  to  whom  Ascham  had  been  tutor,  had  granted  him  a 
pension  of  ten  pounds  per  annum,  and  Mary  expressed  her  intention  of 
continuing  it.  **  And  now,"  says  honest  Ro^r  himself  in  a  letter  to 
Elizabeth,  "  1  will  open  to  you  a  pretty  subtilty,  in  doing  a  good  turn 
for  myself,  whereat,  perchance,  you  will  smile.  I  caused  the  form  of 
patent  foi  my  pension  to  be  written  out,  but  I  ordered  a  blank  space  to 
DC  left  for  the  sum,  and  brought  it  so  written  to 
Bishop  Gardiner.  He  asked  me :  '  Wherefore  the 
amount  of  the  sum,  ten  pounds,  was  not  put  in  ?  * 
*  Sir,'  said  I,  '  that  is  the  fault  of  the  naughty 
scriYciier,  who  hath,  withal,  left  tbe  blank  space 
$0  large  that  the  former  sum,  ieupottndt,  will  not 
half  nU  it;  and,  therefore,  except  it  please  your 
good  lordship  to  put  tteenfy  fumndt  instead  of  ten, 
truly  I  shall  be  put  to  great  charges  in  having  the 
patent  written  out  again ;  but  the  word  "  twenty  " 
will  not  only  fill  up  the  space,  but  my  empty 
purse  too.'  Bishop  Gardiner  laughed,  carried  the 
patent  to  Queen  msrj,  and  told  her  what  1  had 
said ;  and  the  Queen,  without  any  more  speakiug,  ^  obktlbman 
before  1  had  done  her  any  service,  out  of  her  boun- 
tiful goodness,  made  my  pension  twenty  pounds  per  annum.  1  had 
never  done  anything  for  her,  but  taught  her  brother  Edward  to  write, 
and  though  I  differed  from  her  in  religion,  she  made  me  her  Latin. 


secretary. 


DoKESTic  Usages  ot  the  Pebigd. 


In  this  agjB,  before  the  invention  of  carpets,  it  was  customary  to  strew 
the  floor  with  a  layer  of  green  rushes.  Layer  on  layer  of  rushes  waa 
added,  without  any  attempt  to  remove  the  accumulated  dirt.    When  ik 
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room  was  prepared  for  dancing,  a  drde  was  swept  in  the  centre  of  the 
apartment,  the  extra  littering  being  heaped  un  all  around.  Erasmos 
says :  "  As  to  the  floors,  they  were  usnallj  made  of  clay,  covered  with 
nuhes'^that  grow  in  fens.  These  are  so  litUe 
disturbed,  that  the  lower  mass  remains  for 
twenty  years  together,  and  in  it  a  collection  of 
every  kmd  of  filth;  hence,  upon  a  change  of 
weatner,  a  vapour  is  exhaled,  most  pernicious  to 
the  human  body."  Doubtless  to  this  custom 
the  freauent  visitations  of  pestilence  are  partly  to 
be  attrumted. 

Loss  or  Calais. 

After  being  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  m 

'  possession  of  England,  Calais  was  captured  bj 

the  Duke  of  Guise. 

As  our    countrymen  Were   marching  out  of 

the  town,  a  French  officer   tauntingly  asked    an  English  veteran: 

"  When  do  you  intend  to  visit  France  again  ?  "    "  When  your  national 

crimes  exceed  ours,"  was  the  reply. 

It  is  said  that  Mary  felt  tliis  disgrace  to  her  arms  so  severely 
that  on  her  deatli-bed  she  deckred  if  her  breast  were  opened 
liter  her  demise,  the  word  Calais  would  be  found  engraven  on  her 
heart. 

Death  op  the  Queen. 

While  lying  on  her  death-bed,  several  persons  were  placed  in  the 
pillory  for  asserting  that  the  Queen  was  no  more ;  and  a  poor  woman, 
named  Alice,  was  burned  for  heresy.  A  short  time  previously  this  same 
person  had  her  ears  cut  off  for  comparing  Mary  to  Jezebel. 

King  Philip  did  not  visit  England  on  hearing  of  his  wife's  extreme 
situation,  but  simpW  sent  an  ambassador  with  a  message  and  a  ring.  At 
the  last  moment  Maiy  named  Elizabeth  as  her  successor,  and  sent  a 
message  to  her,  begging  that  she  would  retain  the  present  council,  thar 
she  would  maintain  the  Catholic  faith,  and  that  she  would  pay  ail  the 
Queen's  debts. 

Cardinal  Pole,  the  early  friend  and  near  relative  of  Mary,  was  at  the 
same  time  on  his  deathbed,  and  both  breathed  their  last  within  a  few 
hours  of  each  other. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth. 

Any  account  of  Mary's  reign  would  be  incomplete  without  the  addition 
of  some  particulars  of  the  romantic  adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes 
of  her  sister,  the  future  "  Good  Queen  Bess." 

Entry  of  Mart  and  Elizabeth  into  London. 

When  the  Lady  Jane  Gray  nine  days'  wonder  was  at  an  end,  Maiy  rode 
triumphantly  into  the  capital,  accompanied  by  the  Princess,  her  sister. 
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TOinhfih  was  tiien  jvsfc  nineteen,  and  ber  elegant  and  majestic  figure 
foimed  a  strange  contrast  to  the  stunted  stature  and  unpleasant  featniea 
of  her  regnant  sister.  Even  at  that  early  age,  Elisabeth  studied  eflbct 
in  her  ewerj  moTement;  she  courted  popularity,  and  displayed  her 
Inidding  tsbanoB  to  the  admiration  of  tJie  spectators.  She  also  took 
erery  opportonity  of  showing  her  beautiful  lumd,  of  which  she  was  rery 
Tain. 

Caftube  of  Elizabeth. 

Ilaiy  was  ever  jealous  of  her  sister^s  popularity,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  Wyatt's  rebellion  the  Princess  was  suspected  of  being  accessory  to 
the  puns  of  the  insurgents.  Indeed  they  made  free  use  of  her  name, 
and  many  believed  that  the  rising  was  more  for  her  sake  than  the  Lady 
Jane  Gray. 

Mary  sent  a  messenger  to  Elizabeth,  requiring  her  immediate 
presence  at  Court.  The  Princess,  with  natural  apprehension,  debyed 
ner  Tisit,  on  the  score  of  illness ;  but  Maiy  refusing  to  admit  the  excuse, 
sent  her  personal  physidans  to  the  Princess's  residence,  with  instructions 
to  remore  the  in^d  to  London  at  every  hazard. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  commissioners  forced  themselyes  into  her 
Highness's  presence,  when  she  indignantly  inj[uired:  "Is  the  haste 
soak  that  it  might  not  hare  pleased  you  to  come  in  the  morning  P  "  They 
answered,  "  They  were  sorry  to  see  Her  Grace  in  such  a  case."  "  And 
I,"  replied  she,  "am  not  glad  to  see  you  at  this  time  of  night."  She 
was  tnen  remoyed  by  easy  stages  to  London ;  and  all  slon^i^  the  road 
thousands  unon  thousands  assembled  to  see  the  royal  captive.  They 
pitied  and  aomired,  but  they  dared  not  lift  a  finger  to  save  her,  as  Lon- 
don was  at  that  time  one  great  forest  of  gibbets,  garnished  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  Wvatt's  misfj^ded  followers.  ^ 

After  long  deliberation,  it  was  decided  to  commit  the  royal  maiden  to 
the  Tower.  At  first  the  natural  feelings  of  her  sex  prompted  a  fear  for 
the  results  of  her  imprisonment,  remeimierinff  as  she  did  the  fate  of  her 
uniiappy  mother,  Anne  Boleyn ;  but  at  length  her  masculine  spirit  sup- 
plied her  with  courage,  and  when  informed  that  she  must  suomit,  sue 
said^  "  The  Lord's  will  be  done,  since  it  is  the  Queen's  will."  When 
the  barge  arrived  at  the  traitor's  gate,  Elizabeth  remonstrated  against 
being  luided  at  that  ominous  port^  "  neither  could  she  be,  unless  she 
slionld  step  over  her  shoe  into  the  water,"  she  said.  One  of  the  lords 
who  aooommnied  her  said,  "  She  must  not  choose,"  and  as  it  was  rain- 
ing offered  her  his  cloak.  She  dashed  it  from  her,  and  placing  one  foot 
on  the  stairs,  exclaimed :  "  Here  lands  as  true  a  subject,  being  prisoner, 
j0  ever  knded  at  these  stairs.  Before  Thee,  0  Goa,  I  speak  it,  having 
no  friend  but  Thee  alone."  After  she  had  landed,  some  of  the  warders 
knelt  as  she  passed,  for  which  they  were  severely  reprimanded.  She 
objected  at  first  to  enter  the  fortress,  and  seated  herself  on  a  cold, 
damp  stone.  The  lieutenant  said  to  her :  "  Madam,  you  had  best 
oome  out  of  the  rain,  for  you  sit  unwholesomdv."  "  Better  to  sit 
here  than  in  a  worse  place,   she  readied ;  "  for  God  knoweth  whither 
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you  ynJl  bring  me."  At  length  she  was  indnoed  to  enter  the 
apartment  appointed  for  her,  and  there  she  was  locked  and  bolted 
in. 

Wyatt  had  in  his  confessions  implicated  the  Princess,  but  on  the 
scaffold  he  retracted  all  he  had  said ;  yet  the  fear  of  death  was  continually 
before  her.  Gardiner  and  others  were  ur^png  the  Qaeen  to  extreme 
measures,  but  the  more  politic  Mary  felt  it  would  be  at  the  hazard  of 
her  crown,  if  she  brought  ner  sister  to  the  scaffold. 

The  Pkincess  and  the  Child. 

All  her  life  the  "  Maiden  Queen  "  was  extremely  fond  of  children ;  and 
during  her  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  she  became  interested  in  a  pretty 
boy,  son  to  one  of  the  warders.  Elizabeth  was  in  the  habit  of  walking 
and  pl&ying  with  the  cliild,  in  whose  innocent  prattling  she  took  much 
delight.  The  cruel  Chancellor  Gardiner,  hearing  of  this,  desired  the  boy 
to  be  brought  before  the  council,  and  examined  as  to  whether  he  had 
conveyed  any  letters  to  Elizabeth.  Nothing  of  the  sort  was  elicited; 
but  tne  father  was  desired  on  no  account  to  allow  of  any  communica- 
tion between  his  son  and  the  Princess.  Next  day  the  little  feUow 
rushed  to  seek  his  captive  playmate,  but  finding  the  door  locked,  he 
peeped  through  a  hole,  and  called  out :  "  Mistress,  I  can  bring  you  no 
more  flowers  now." 

Removal  to  Woodstock. 

Finding  that  extreme  measures  were  impossible,  it  was  decided  to 
confine  Elizabeth  in  the  palace  of  Woodstock ;  and  during  her  removal 
tliitberwards,  she  was  treated  with  many  indignities.  Lord  Williams, 
however,  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners  charged  with  her  safe 
custody,  entertained  the  Princess  at  his  house,  in  Ox&rdshire,  with  such 
hospitable  kindness,  that  his  colleague,  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  asked 
him :  "  If  he  were  aware  of  the  consequences  of  tnus  entertaining  the 
Queen's  prisoner  P "  Williams  answered :  "  Let  what  will  befall.  Her 
Grace  may  and  shall  be  merry  in  my  house."  As  they  were  proceeding 
towards  Woodstock,  a  violent  storm  so  disordered  the  Princess's  dress, 
that  she  craved  permission  to  retire  to  a  cottage  and  arrange  her  attire. 
This  reasonable  request  was  refused  by  Bedinsfeld,  and  the  great 
Elizabeth  was  comDelled  to  seek  the  shelter  of  a  hedge  hj  the  wayside, 
under  which  to  replace  her  head-gear,  and  braid  up  her  hau:. 

Teicptatiost. 

It  was  Mary's  dearest  wish  to  convert  her  sister  to  the  Boman  Cathofie 
religion,  and  we  shall  not  press  too  heavily  on  the  memory  of  Eliaabeth, 
if  we  ackuowle^e  that  the  fear  of  death  for  a  time  induced  her  out- 
wardly to  conform  to  the  Boman  ritual.  Still  her  sincerity  was  doubted, 
and  the  Queen  caused  her  to  be  catechised  relative  to  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  or  the  actual,  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacra 
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mental  bread  and  wine.     Elizabeth*  wbo  was  no  mean  poet,  replied 
tbna:— 

"  Christ  WM  the  word  that  spake  it. 

He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it. 

And  what  His  word  did  make  it. 

That  I  believe  and  take  it." 

Heb  Eeflt  to  Maxy's  Dthjo  Reqxtests. 

After  some  time  Elizabeth  was  permitted  to  approach  nearer  to  the 
metropolis,  and  to  settle  finally  at  Hatfield  Palace.  But  she  remained 
under  the  strictest  surveillance. 

When  Mary  was  dying,  she  sent,  as  we  have  already  seen,  certain 
reqnests  to  her  sister.  Elizabeth,  who,  after  the  persecation  she  had  so 
long  endured,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  entertained  any  very 
great  love  for  her  persecutor,  thus  replied :  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of 
the  Queen's  illness,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  thank  her  for  her 
intention  of  giving  me  the  crown  of  this  rc^m,  for  she  has  neither  the 
power  of  bestowmg  it  upon  me,  nor  can  1  lawfullv  be  deprived  of  it, 
since  it  is  my  right.  With  respect  to  the  council,  I  think  myself  as 
much  at  liberty  to  choose  my  councillors  as  she  was  herself.  As  to 
religion,  I  promise  this  much,  I  will  not  change  it,  provided  it  can  be 
proved  by  the  Word  of  God,  which  shall  be  the  foundation  and  only 
rule  of  my  religion.  Lastly,  in  requiring  the  payment  of  her  debts,  she 
seems  to  me  to  require  nothing  more  than  is  just,  and  I  will  take  care 
that  they  are  paid,  so  far  as  lies  in  my  power." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  even  if  brought 
about  by  violent  means,  was  much  desired  by  the  ministers  of  Queen  Marv. 
Gardiner  the  Chancellor,  and  fionner  Bishop  of  London,  were,  througn- 
out  the  persecution,  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  those  who  professed  the 
Beformed  religion ;  they  felt  convinced  that  Elizabeth  only  conformed 
to  the  Catholic  religion  for  the  purpose  of  saving  her  life ;  and  their 
guilty  consciences  told  them,  in  tbe  event  of  that  Princess's  buccession, 
a  terrible  retribution  would  be  meted  out  to  them.  That  Gardiner 
laboured  earnestly  to  procure  Elizabeth's  destruction  we  have  many 
decisive  proofs.  Early  in  the  year  1554,  in  a  conference  with  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  held  in  the  presence  of  Mair,  the  Chancellor  is 
stated  to  have  said,  that  "  as  long  as  Elizabeth  lived  there  could  be  no 
hope  of  tranquillity  for  the  kingdom,"  and  to  have  added,  that  "if 
everybody  went  as  ro\indly  to  work  in  providing  the  necessary  remedies 
as  he  did,  things  would  go  on  better." 

We  have  ample  proof  that  Elizabeth  was  protected  from  the  death 
intended  for  her  by  the  interference  of  Philip.  That  wily  Sovereign 
knew  well  that  in  the  event  of  Elizabeth's  removal,  and  his  own  consort's 
death,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  wife  of  the  French  Dauphin,  would  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne  of  England.  It  was  Philip's  interest  therefore  to 
prevent  a  succession  which  would  add  so  immensely  to  the  power  of  his 
most  dangerous  rival,  and  with  this  view  he  intrigued  successfully  to 
preaerve  ^  life  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
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ELIZABETH. 


Daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Anne  Boleyn.    Bom  1636.    Crowned  155& 
Died  at  Richmond,  1803.    Buried  at  Westminster. 


SUMHABT. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  Smithfield  fires,  the  crael  tortTiring&, 
and  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  last  three  reigns,  to  the  "  Golden  Days  * 
of  "  Good  Queen  Bess." 
The  period  from  1558  to  1603,  which  was  occupied  by  this  eventful 

reign,  is  one  of  the 
most  momentous 
epochs  in  our  his- 
tory, and  one  de- 
manding very  atten- 
tive consideration. 

It  was  then  that 
the  great  bubble 
was  Suing,  which, 
in  a  few  short  years 
burst  with  such  a 
terrible  crash,  and 
which,  on  its  violent 
dispersion,  involved  the  downfall  of  despotism,  and  the  new  birth  of  the 
nation  to  libertv  and  constitutional  freedom. 

On  the  death  of  Mary  I.  being  made  known,  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
was  proclaimed  Queen,  and  her  welcome  to  the  throne  was  uttered  by 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  excited  people.  Without  preparation  of 
any  kind,  without  council  being  taken,  without  premeditation,  London 
burst  into  a  blaze  of  light;  bonfires  were  ignited,  the  bells  runs  out 
their  merriest  peals.  C^e  thought  alone  occupied  the  mind  of  the 
English  citizena--ihe  terrible  incmius  that  so  long  had  held  them  in  its 
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iron  thrall  was  remored.  A  Princess  would  mount  the  throne,  who  hsd 
all  her  life  ooorted  puUic  opinion,  and  who,  by  her  familiar  and 
accessible  manners,  haa  already  entwined  around  her  the  love  of  those 
she  was  now  called  upon  to  goyem. 

Another  cause  tended  to  endear  Elizabeth  to  her  new  subjects — the 
common  bond  of  religious  faith.  It  is  a  noticeable  circumstance,  that 
the  papal  doctrines  so  soon  ceased  to  be  the  relis^ous  rule  of  the  country. 
It  must  be  attributed  to  that  instinctive  love  of  liberty,  which  )*ns  caused 
our  countrymen  to  triumph  over  so  many  foes,  ooth  domestic  and 
foreign;  and  the  people  being  once  free  from  the  arrogant  assumption 
of  the  Church  of  Uome,  displayed  their  unwillingness  to  be  again  bound 
bj  its  trammels. 

Elizabeth,  at  a  very  early  period  after  her  accession,  made  common 
cause  with  those  who  professed  the  Protestant  doctrines.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  fear  of  her  sister's  persecution  had  induced  the 
Princess  to  conform  to  the  Romish  ritual,  but  now  that  she  was  free 
from  her  bonds,  now  that  she  was  called  upon  to  fulfil  her  regal  mission, 
Elizabeth  came  forth  in  her  proper  character  of  foster-mother  and 
governess  to  the  Church  of  England.  Still,  that  profound  policy,  which, 
with  one  melancholy  exception,  ever  guided  this  Queen,  cautioned  her 
not  at  once  to  estrange  her  Catholic  supporters  by  a  sudden  declaration 
of  her  faith,  and  for  some  short  time  she  continued  to  attend  the  mass. 
By  de^ees,  however,  the  mode  of  <x)nductinff  the  ritual  was  modified, 
tlie  Litany  was  ordered  to  be  repeated  in  English,  then  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel;  and  so,  at  length,  the  lately  established  Liturgy  of  Edward 
was  completely  adopted.  Thus  was  the  Church  of  iS^land  firmly 
established. 

It  became  an  object  of  much  solicitude  with  the  statesmen  of  the  day 
to  induce  the  Queen  to  marry ;  but  her  Majesty  had  witnessed  the  dis- 
ipprobstion  caiued  by  the 
onion  of  Mary  with  a 
forei^er,  and,  without 
positively  rejecting  the 
many  offers  made  to  her, 
she,  by  tact  and  mana^- 
ment,  declined  entering 
into  the  married  state. 
Among  those  who  suc- 
cessively aspired  to  the 
honour  of  the  crown- 
matrimonial  of  England, 
were  the  royal  widoWer, 
Philip  11.  of  Spain;  Eric, 
son  of  Gustavus  the  Great  of  Sweden ;  the  Prince  of  Denmark ;  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria;  Charles  IX.  of  Prance ;  his  brothers,  the  Dukes 
of  Anjou  and  AleuQon;  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester;  the  Earl  of 
Enex;  and  many  others;  but  no  temptation,  however  specious,  no 
alliance,  however  apparency  brilliant  and  advantageous,  could  induce 
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the  Oaeen  to  diyide  tbe  power,  whieh — ^let  her  fsMilts  of  vanity  and  sdf- 
love  be  what  they  may — she  swayed  with  such  astonishing  lesnlta,  and 
with  such  jealousy  for  her  countiy's  honour. 

The  great  blot  on  the  memory  of  Elizabeth  ia  the  treatment  of  her 
cousin,  the  Queen  of  Scots ;  but,  while  admitting  that  personal  pique, 
jealousy,  and  offended  vanity,  had  much  effect  in  inducing  her  con- 
duct towards  Mary,  let  us  believe  that  the  Queen  of  Englana  convinced 
;  herself  that  her  own  safetj  was  compromised  by  the  existenee  of  her 
.  prisoner,  and  that,  by  puttm^  Mary  to  death,  she  was  best  serving  tiie 
mterests  of  her  country,  and  insuring  the  Protestant  suecessiom. 

After  Mary  Stuart's  marriage  to  Uie  Dauphin,  and  their  succession  to 
the  thrones  of  France  and  Scotland,  they  unwisely  quartered  the  arms  of 
England  with  those  of  the  two  countries  they  reigned  over,  and  that 
assumption  tended  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  Stuart  and  Tmdor 
families.  When  Mary  was  left  a  widow,  by  the  premature  death  of  her 
husband,  she  craved  permission  to  pass  through  England  into  Scotland^ 
but  Elizabeth,  fearing  that  the  Queen  of  Soots  omy  sought  an  oppor- 
tunity to  foment  a  rebellion,  refused  her  sanction. 

Mary's  second  husband  was  Henry,  Lord  Damley,  but  this  youn^ 
nobleman,  whom  she  treated  with  contempt,  was  foully  murdered ;  and^ 
with  indecent  haste,  the  Queen  of  Scots  bestowed  her  hand  on  the  Earl . 
of  Bothwell,  who  was  by  most  men  believed  to  have  destroyed  Damley 
with  his  own  hand. 

The  Scots  "(fere  at  that  time  divided  into  several  parties,  and  Mary 
found  herself  compelled  to  fly  from  the  wrath  of  her  outraged  peoj^e. 
She  took  refuge  in  England,  throwing  herself  on  the  protection  of 
Elizabeth.  It  was  then  that  the  Queen  of  England  committed  the  un- 
pardonable offence  of  treating  a  fugitive  as  a  pnsoaer.  Whatever  may 
Lave  been  the  crimes  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  it  was  clearly  an  affair 
between  her  and  her  subjects,  and  the  Monarch  of  England  had  no  right 
to  so  far  forget  the  claims  of  hospitality  as  to  constitute  herself  the 
juike  of  the  conduct  of  a  foreign  Sovereign. 

It  was  the  unliappy  fate  of  Mary  Stuart  to  bring  ruin  on  all  who  m 
any  way  sympathised  with  or  assisted  her.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  examine  into  her  case,  was  en- 
tranced by  her  beauty,  and  formed  a  romantic  attachment  for  the  lovely 
captive.  He  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  the  objects  of  which  were  Maxy^ 
release  and  re-establishment  on  the  throne  of  Scotland,  by  the  aid  of 
French  troops.  She  was  then  to  marry  the  Duke.  The  plans  of  the 
conspirators  were  made  known  to  Ehzabeth,  who  consented  to  the 
attainder  of  Norfolk.  It  was  not,  however,  her  wish  to  proceed  to 
extremities  with  him,  until  her  prime -minister;  Lord  Burleigh,  so 
impressed  her  with  the  danger  of  permitting  the  infatuated  nobleman  to 
live,  that  she  finally  signed  his  death-warrant.  In  ]  586,  a  band  of  gentle- 
men, under  one  Babin^ton,  bound  themselves  to  assassinate  Elizabeth, 
and  to  prodaim  Mary  m  her  room ;  their  plan  was,  however,  betrayed, 
and  they  were  executed.  This  atrocious  plot  waa  the  immediate  cause 
of  Mary*8  death. 
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JAarj  was  Kept  in  oonfinement  eigLteen  yean,  and  plot  after  plot  for 
her  release  and  for  the  assassination  of  the  English  Qaeen  was  Drought 
to  tight,  nntil  at  length  Elizabeth  resolved  on  the  extreme  measure  of 
bringing  her  prisoner  to  the  scaffold.  The  Queen  of  Scots  was  beheaded 
at  I'otheringaj  Castle  in  1587. 

In  1588,  f  nilip  II.  of  Spain,  who  had  never  foreiven  Elizabeth  for 
her  rejection  of  his  hand,  fitted  up  an  enormous  fleet  of  170  ships  of 
war.  This  expedition,  named  the  "  Invincible  Armada,"  set  out  under 
the  command  of  Don  Guzman,  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  with  the  view 
of  invading  England. 

It  was  then  that  EHzabeth  found  how  deep  a  root  the  love  of 
liberty,  and  the  hatred  of  tyranny,  had  taken  in  the  minds  of  her  sub- 
jects. All  Engl^Tid  appeared  in  arms.  From  the  Land's-end  to 
JBerwick-on-Tweed  there 
was  no  man  who  thought 
himself  too  old  or  too 
feeble  to  strike  a  blow  for 
the  honour  and  the  free- 
dom of  his  country.  Pro- 
vidence watched  over  the  ^ 
safety  of  England.  The 
**  Invincible  Armada  " 
was  dispersed  by  a  viol- 
eat  storm ;  and  when  off 
Plymouth  harbour,  thirty 
ED^ishships,underLord  -^f^ 

Howard     of     l<SffincrhMn^       "^ 

and  his  UeutenanterSir       =W^^^»=«-  «™^'  ^^  «wt>ED8MA». 
Francis  Ihnke,  John  Hawkins,  and  Martin  Frobisher,  saQed  out,  and 
after  a  desperate  encounter,  the  Spanish  galleys  were  forced  to  retreat. 

They  were  chased  all  round  the  coasts  of  the  island ;  many  struck, 
others  were  s\mk,  and  some  foundered;  and  of  Philip's  enormous 
armament,  scarcely  fiftv  ships  returned  to  Spain.  This  signal  victory  at 
once  elevated  England  from  the  position  of  a  second  to  that  of  a  jurst- 
rate  power  in  Europe. 

Ehzabeth's  attempts  to  establish  the  Beformed  religion  in  Ireland 
canaed  rebellion  in  that  portion  of  her  dominions.  Her  favourite,  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  was  sent  to  command  her  forces  there,  but  he  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  rebels,  contrary  to  the  Queen's  wishes.  On  re- 
turning to  tiondon  he  found  his  formerly  indulgent  mistress  much 
displeased,  and  then  this  infatuated  young  nobleman  headed  a  riot 
in  the  streets,  for  which  he  was  taken  and  executed,  ▲.d.  1601. 

A  relative  of  the  Queen,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  having  realised  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  determined  to  devote  it  to  providing  a  place  where 
the  merchants  of  London  could  meet- and  transact  their  busmess.  The 
"  Boyal  Exchange,"  which  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person,  was  the 
result  of  bis  patriotic  devotion.  It  was  in  Elizabeth's  reign  that  the 
celebrated  "  Act  of  Supremacy "  was  passed,  requiring  all  persons  in 
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office  to  disavow  the  temporal  and  Bpiritual  jiirisdiotioii  of  the  Pope,  and 
dedarmg  the  Qaeen  alone  to  have  authority  in  this  conntiy. 

A  mm  was  erected  at  Dartford  for  the  mannfactnre  of  paper  from 
linen  rags.  Galileo,  the  astromer,  &8t  used  the  telescope,  inrented  hj 
Jansen,  an  optician. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  made  his  celebrated  voyage  round  the  world,  and 
he  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  circumnaTigator  of  the  globe.  Ho 
introduced  the  potato  into  this  country.  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  undertook 
a  Yoya^  to  Virginia  and  the  West  Indies,  and  on  his  return  he  brought 
with  him  an  herb,  used  by  the  natives  for  smoking,  and  as  he  pro- 
cured it  at  the  island  of  Tooa^,  it  received  the  name  of  tobacco,  which 
it  has  since  retained.  Westminster  School  was  endowed  by  the  bounty 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

If  the  reign  of  the  Virgin  Queen  is  remarkable  as  a  historical 

iod,  it  is  still  more  to  be  regarded  for  the  men  of  learning  it  pro- 


Francis  Bacon,  Earl  of  Verulam,  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleifih, 
Bobert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Francis  Walsingham,  were  ner 
counsellors. 

Shakspeare  was  engraving  his  name  in  indelible  characters  on  the 
scroll  of  fame;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Ford  and  Massinger  were 
founding  a  new  dramatic  school;  Spenser  was  writing  his  "Faerie 
Queene/'  Sir  Philip  Sidney  enriched  our  literature,  Camden  produced 
his  "  Antiquities,"  HoUinshed  and  old  Stowe  their  "  Chronicles,"  Knox 
and  Calvin  thundered  against  Romish  error,  and  Hooker  gave  us  his 
"  Ecclesiastical  Polity." 

On  the  Continent,  Cervantes  in  Spain,  Camoens  in  Portugal,  Tas80» 
Titian,  and  Galileo  in  Italy,  Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler  in  Denmark  anud 
Grermany,  are  a  few  of  the  names  of  illustrious  men  who  formed  fit  con- 
temporaries for  the  galaxy  of  Englishmen  who  flourished  in  tliis 
Ai^stan  aee. 

It  is  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth's  death-blow  was  struck  when  the 
head  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  fell  on  the  scaffold.  From  that  moment  she 
was  melancholy,  and  unable  to  take  proper  nourishment. 

This  illustrious  Queen,  who  found  her  people  plunged  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  degradation,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation,  died  in  160S, 
having  asserted  the  right  of  England  to  the  sovereignty^  of  the  seas,  uui 
having  raised  her  country  to  a  position  second  to  none  in  the  world. 


Elizabeth  at  the  Towzb. 


7Ff 


Immediatelv  after  her  proclamation,  the  Queen  took  up  her  temporary 
residence  at  uie  Tower,  as  was  the  custom  of  English  Sovereigns  pre- 
vious to  their  coronation.  It  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  her  former 
imprisonment  in  this  gloomy  fortress  presented  itself  to  her  mind  in  this 
moment  of  her  triumph ;  and  as  she  crossed  the  threshold,  she  thus 
addressed  her  attendants :  "  Some  have  fallen  from  bein^  Princes  of  this 
land  to  be  prisoners  in  this  place :  I  am  raised  from  being  a  prisoner  in 
this  place,  to  be  a  Prince  of  this  land.    Tiat  dejection  was  a  work  of 
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God's  justioe,  this  advinoement  is  a  work  of  his  mercy ;  as  they  were  to 
yield  patience  for  Uie  one,  so  I  must  bear  myself  to  God  thankful,  and 
tQ  men  merdfnl  for  the  other."  She  then  proceeded  to  the  apartment 
wliich  bad  been  her  prison,  and  falling  on  her  knees  offered  up  a  prayer 
ol  thanksgiying. 

The  Rotal  Progress  to  Westminsteb. 

On  the  day  of  her  coronation,  EUzabeth  left  the  Tower  to  proceed  to 
Westminster,  and  ooimtless  thousands  poured  forth  to  cry  "  God  bless 
you,"  and  to  hear  the  Queen  sa^ :  "  Ithank  you,  my  good  i>eople,"  as 
she  passed.  They  testified  their  joy  in  the  most  elaborate  ana  expensive 
pagemts,  with  which  l^izabeth  expressed  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
admiration. 


OOiACH  AH9  HeXfBS. 

In  Chemide  there  was  a  representation  of  "Time  and  Truth." 
Ordering  the  procession  to  halt,  the  Queen  inquired :  "  Who  the  old 
man  was  who  sat  with  a  scythe  and  hour-glass P"  They  answered: 
"  Time."  "  Time ! "  she  observed,  "  and  time  hath  brought  me  here." 
It  was  arran^  that  " Truth"  should  let  down  an  English  bible,  by  a 
sOken  cord,  mto  the  Queen's  litter.  When  this  was  done,  Elizabeth 
received  the  sacred  volume,  kissed  it,  and  clasped  it  to  her  bosom, 
promising  to  read  it  diligently,  and  saying  she  esteemed  it  a  present 
above  all  others. 

Heb  Genbsositt. 

Althopogh  the  Queen,  when  Princess,  had  received  so  manv  insults  and 
kidigmties  from  tiaose  who  had  been  placed  to  watch  her  by  Mary,  she 
did  no  act  after  her  accession  that  indicates  a  harbouring  of  a  spirit  of 
revenge.  One  man,  who  had  caused  her  to  suffer  fre(^uent  mortification, 
threw  himself  on  lus  knees  before  her,  and  most  abjectly  implored  her 
pardon.  "  Pear  not,"  she  sarcastically  assured  him,  '*  we  are  of  the 
lion's  nature,  and  cannot  descend  to  the  destruction  of  mice  and  such 
small  beasts."  Even  to  Bedingfeld,  who  had  treated  her  with  studied 
cmeltyy  she  remarked :  '^^^lienever  I  have  a  prisoner  who  requires  to  be 
safely  and  strictly  kept,  I  shall  send  him  to  you." 
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DUDLBT.  EaSL  OV  LeICBSTBS. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  her  reign,  Elizabeth  gave  room  for  scandal, 
by  her  partiality  for  Robert  Dudley,  brother  to  the  hasband  of  Lady 
Jane  Qray.  She  conferred  on  him  the  appointment  of  *'  Master  of  the 
\  Horse,"  and  showered  much  wealth  and  many  honours  upon  him.  It 
\  was  even  reported*  that  the  Queen  would  marry  her  fayourite,  and  this 
excited  ^the  jealousy  of  her  prime -minister,  Cecil.  But  although 
anxious  to  express  his  sentimente,  the  minister  dared  not  openly  broach 
the  subject  to  the  impetuous  Queen;  and  in  conversation  with  Her 
Majesty,  he  informed  ner  that  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  had  married  her 
equeny.  "  What  1 "  exchumed  Elizabeth,  thrown  off  her  goBidy  "  has 
she  married  her  horse-keeper  f"  '*  Yea,  Jdadam,"  rephed  the  wily 
secretary ;  "  and  she  says  you  would  like  to  do  the  same  with  yours/' 

A  Pbesekt. 

When  the  Prince  of  Sweden  arrived  to  nay  his  respects  to  Elizabeth, 
whom  he  desired  to  marry,  one  of  the  (Queen's  women  presented  her 
mistress  with  a  pair  of  stockings,  woven  in  silk.  Previously  to  this 
period  the  hose  wuich  adorned  even  the  roval  limbs,  was  manufactured 
of  doth.  Her  Majesty  was  dcJighted  with  her  new  stockincs,  and  after 
wearinff  them  a  few  days,  inauired  of  Mistress  Montague  **  uom  whence 
she  had  them,  and  if  she  could  help  her  to  any  more."  "  I  made  them,*' 
replied  the  lady,  *'  very  carefully  on  purpose,  only  for  your  Majesty ;  and 
seeing  these  please  so  well,  I  will  presently  set  more  in  hand.'  "  Do 
so,"  said  the  Queen;"  for,  indeed,  I  like  silk  stockings  well,  because 
they  are  pleasant,  fine,  and  delicate:  and  henceforth  1  will  wear  no 
more  doth  stockings."  It  is  believed  that  the  art  of  silk-weaving  had 
be^  invented  by  the  Moors,  and  that  it  was  introduced  into  this  country 
from  Spain. 

The  Qubsk  asd  tee  Rustic. 

However  arbitrary  and  fickle  her  conduct  may  have  been  towards  the 
nobles  and  courtiers,  Elizabeth  seized  every  opportunity  of  redressing 
the  grievances  of  her  poorer  subjects ;  and  from  numerous  instances^ 
her  consideration,  we  have  selected  the  following: — 

It  would  seem  that,  even  in  the  late  Tudor  age,  the  custom  of  levying 
contributions  for  the  royal  table  on  the  neighbouring  farmers,  had  not 
become  obsolete;  for,  when  at  Greenwich,  a  sturdy  rustic  placed  him- 
self in  the  Queen's  path,  and  asked  in  such  a  loud  voice,  "  Which  is  the 
Queen  P  "  that  Elizabeth's  attention  was  attracted  to  him.  "  I  am  your 
Queen,"  she  answered,  "  what  wouldst  thou  with  me  P  "  The  man,  in  a 
doubting  kind  of  manner,  said :  '*  You,  the  Queen  1  You  are  one  of  the 
rarest  women  I  ever  saw,  and  can  eat  no  more  than  my  daughter  Madge, 
who  is  thought  the  properest  lass  in  our  parish,  though  ^ort  of  you; 
but  that  Queen  Elizabeth  I  look  for  devours  so  many  of  mv  hens, 
ducks,  and  capons,  that  I  am  unable  to  live."  It  is  said  tnat,  on  inquiry, 
finding  the  farmer  had  been  Tnnustly  treated  b/the  purveyor,  Eliabeth 
ordered  this  functionary  to  be  hanged. 
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The  Queen  at  Habwich. 

In  the  sumiDer  time  it  was  Elizabeth's  custom  to  make  progresses  to 
different  parts  of  her  dominions,  and  wherever  she  appeared,  she  seems 
to  have  been  received  with  respect  and  affection.  It  was  nsual 
on  these  royal  visits  for  the  Ma^or,  or  other  chief  functionary,  to  embody 
the  prmcipal'want  of  his  town  in  a  petition,  which  he  presented  in  per- 
son to  the  Sovereign,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  a  handsome  present, 
generally  consisting  of  monev. 

Having  rested  at  Harwicn,  in  Es- 
ses, Elizabeth  was  unusually  pleased 
with  the  ample  arrangements  made 
to  secure  her  comfort,  and  the  oon- 
venience  of  her  host  of  attendimts, 
and  wishing  to  appear  more  eracious 
than  ordinary,  she  inquirea  of  the 
Mayor  if  she  could  do  anything  for 
the  town.  Thanking  her,  tne  K&jot 
replied,  "they  did  not  require  any- 
thing at  that  time."  The  Queen's 
observation  upon  this  reply  would 
lead  us  to  infer  that  the  mayors 
of  the  towns  she  honoured  with  her 
presence  were  not  always  so  modest 
and  considerate;  for  when  she  was 
leaving,  she  said:  "Harwich  is  a 
pretty  town,  and  wants  nothing." 

At  Coventey. 
On  another  occasion,  bemg  on  her  way  to  Kenilworth,  the  Queen 
passed  through  Coventry,  when  the  Mayor  presented  her  with  a  purse, 
containmg  a  hundred  pounds  in  gold  ancels.  Elizabeth,  who  evidently 
had  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  instantly  estimated  the  value  of  the 
offenng  and  said:  "  It  is  a  good  gift.  I  have  few  such,  for  it  is  one 
hundred  pounds  m  gold."  The  Mayor  replied :  "  If  it  like  your  Grace 
it  IS  a  great  deal  more."  "  What  is  that  P "  the  Queen  inquired.  "It 
IS  the  faithful  hearts  of  all  your  loving  subjects,"  was  the  affectionate 
but  respectful  reply.  The  royal  heart  was  touched,  and  the  Mayor 
receiTcd  this  answer :  "  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor ;  that  is  a  irreat  deal 
more,  mdeed!"  ° 

At  Oxpokd. 
At  tl^  University  of  Oxford  the  Queen  was  treated  right  royally,  and 
the  professors,  in  their  turn,  paraded  their  learning  in  publio  disputations 
and  classical  orations.  On  the  last  dav,  Elizabetb  herself  pronounced  a 
j^in  speech,  daring  the  delivery  of  wtich  she  observed  her  great  secre- 
tary, Cecil— who  was  lame— standing.  She  paused,  ordered  a  stool  to  be 
^vided,  and  when  she  had  seen  him  comfortably  seated,  proceeded  with 
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her  oration,  "to  the  great  comfort  and  delectation  of  them  all"    After 
seven  days'  stay  she  was  presented  with  six  pairs  of  doves ;  and  then, 
accompanied  hy  the  members  of  the  University  to  the  limit  of  their  pre- 
cincts, she  bade  adieu  to  Oxford.    The  Queen  always 
remembered  those  seven  days  with  delight. 

Dr.  Dee. 

With  all  her  strong  good  sense,  Elizabeth  fell  but 
too  readily  under  the  iMuence  of  the  great  imposture 
of  the  a&j.  At  this  period  alchemy  was  mudi 
practised,  and  there  was  a  generally  held  opinion 
that  the  secret  of  changing  the  base  metals  to  ^d, 
and  the  composition  of  the  elixir  of  life,  were  within 
human  powers  of  science.    One  of  the  most  celebrated 

Srofessors  of  this  mystery,  was  Dr.  Dee,  who  flourished 
uring  Elizabeth's  reign:  the  same  Dr.  Dee  whose 
prediction  of  the  destruction  of  London  by  an  earth- 
quake, in  1848,  alarmed  many  foolish  persons  in  our 
own  time.   If,  then,  such  a  prophecy  could  be  regarded 

by  people  in  this  matter-of-fact  century,  two  hundred 

A  8ILVBB  GILT  CUP.  ftucf  fifty  years  after  the  decease  of  the  false  prophet, 
ought  we  to  wonder  that  his  tricks  produced  their 
effect  in  the  dajrs  of  Elizabeth,  at  a  time  when  Catherine  of  France 
kept  a  staff  of  paid  alchemists  in  her  household  ?  There  must,  however, 
have  been  those  who  believed  Dee's  to  have  been  an  unlawful  art,  for,  on 
his  return  to  England,  after  a  continental  sojourn,  the  Queen  sent  a 
guard  of  soldiers  to  protect  him.  She  also  issued  her  letters,  su- 
thorizing  him  to  ma&e  chemical  experiments,  and  none  were  on 
any  account  to  molest  or  interrupt  him.  The  Queen  also  gave  him  two 
church  livings,  and  named  him  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's. 

This  Queen's  life  is  one  great  contradiction.  Notwithstanding  her 
apparent  belief  in  the  powers  of  Dee,  she  was  on  one  occasion  implored 
by  her  attendants  not  to  look  at  a  comet  then  visible,  as  they  asserted 
that  it  was  an  evil  omen.  The  Queen  at  once  opened  the  window,  and 
pointing  to  the  comet,  said  in  Latin :  "  The  die  is  cast.  Mv  steadfast 
nope  and  confidence  are  too  firmly  placed  in  the  Providence  of  God  to  be 
blustered  or  affrighted  by  these  beams." 

Okigin  or  THE  Spanish  War. 

Miss  Strickland,  in  her  admirable  "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England," 
says  that  "  the  English  flae  had  been  insulted  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the 
capture  of  three  ships  in  the  fieet  commanded  by  the  famous,  or  rather  we 
should  sav  the  infamous.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  since  he  was  the  first  man  who 
brought  the  odious  stain  of  the  slave-trade  on  this  nation — ^a  traffic,  that  to 
her  eternal  dis^oe,  was  sanctioned,  nay,  even  encouraged  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth." This  IS  a  little  too  hard  upon  Elizabeth.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  kind- 
hearted  lady,  criticizing,  with  the  feelings  of  1851,  the  actions  of  a  person 
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iiying  under  the  regime  of  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  centuries  before 
the  subject  of  negro  slavery  had  received  thai;  careful  consideration 
which  has  moulded  our  opinion  as  to  its  barbarous  crudty.  But  this 
capture  of  English  ships  by  8pam,  called  for  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the 
EnglisL  Four  Spanish  ^Jleys,  laden  with  treasure,  on  their  voya^  to 
Fhmdeis,  were  chased  by  French  pirates  into  Fahnouth  harbour.  The 
ambassador  claimed  protection  for  thase  vessels,  wHch  was  granted; 
but  the  pirates  making  another  attempt  upon  them,  the  Qaeen  ordered 
the  treasure  to  be  landed,  and  conveyed  to  London.  When  required 
to  restore  the  money,  Elizabeth  replied  that  she  understood  n  was 
private  ]^ro{)erty,  and  that  she  had  oorrowed  it,  offering,  however,  to 
restore  it,  if  the  King  of  Spam  could  show  his  title  to  i^.  Upon 
receiving  this  answer  the  Duke  of  Alva  imprisoned  all  English  subjects 
in  Flanders,  and  the  Queen  ordered  all  Spiuiiards  in  her  dominions  to  be 
placed  under  arrest. 

The  Eotal  Exchai^ge,  1571. 
Elizabeth  had  been  thirteen  years  Queen  when  she  was  invited  to 
inaoffurate  the  opening  of  the  Boyal  Exchan^,  in  the  City  of  London, 
a  Inmding  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  Pre- 
viously to  this  provision  of  a  mart,  where  commercial  men  could  meet 
and  transact  their  business,  merchants  had  been  in  the  habit  of  makiiu; 
Lombard^Street  their  rendezvous ;  and,  during  rainv  weather,  they  ad- 
jonmed  to  the  nave  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  talk  over  and  arrange 
their  vast  commercial  transactions.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who  was  a 
relative  of  the  Queen,  through  her  mother.  Lady  Anne  Boleyn,  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  wealth  to  the  erection  of  the  Exchange,  and 
when  it  was  completed  he  invited  the  Queen's  Grace  to  give  its  openmg  the 
sanction  of  her  nresence. 
To  this  Elizabetn  cheer- 
fully and  readily  consented, 
being  always  most  pleased 
when  receiving  the  fami- 
liar, but  respectful  saluta- 
tioiis  of  her  subjects.  After 
a  magnificent  banquet  at 
Sir  Thomas'  house,  in 
Bishopsgate  Street,  the 
royal  party,  at  eventide, 
set  forth  for  the  new 
which  was  illu- 
Sir  Thomas,  to 
secure  an  effective  show 
of  li^t,  had  offered  the  shops  surrounding  the  Court  rent-free  for 
a  year  to  sudi  as  would  furnish  them  with  a  profusion  of  wax-lights ; 
and  the  result  amply  repaid  his  munificence,  for  never  before  had  such  a 
splendid  displajr  been  witnessed.  The  Queen  and  her  noble  attendants 
entered  and  visited  every  part  of  the  building,  and  then  expressed  a 
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desire  that  it  may  be  called  the  "Bojal"  Exchange,  causinff  a  procLa- 
mation  to  that  effect  to  be  made  by  sound  of  tnimpet.  The  Queen  was 
delighted  with  her  reception,  and  said  to  the  French  Ambassador,  that 
"it  did  her  heart  good  to  see  herself  so  loved  and  desired  by  ber 
people." 

SlA  ChRISTOPHEB.  KiLTTON. 

This  gentleman,  known  in  history  as  the  "Dancing  Chancellor,**  was 
a  student  of  law,  and  formed  one  of  a  body  of  masquers  who  performed 
before  the  Queen.  Possessing  a  handsome  figure,  a  graceful  carriage, 
and  being  an  excellent  dancer,  these  qualifications  first  recommended 
him  to  Elizabeth,  and  he  was  rapidly  raised  to  be  Yice-Charober- 
lain,  and  finally  Lord  Chancellor,  much  to  the  excitement  of  jealousy  on 
the  pari  of  the  potent  Earl  of  Leicester,  who,  thinking  to  mortify  his 
mistress,  told  her  he  could  introduce  to  her  notice  a  mountebank,  who 
could  perform  infinitely  better  than  Sir  Christopher.  The  Queen,  who 
was  quick-sighted,  perceived  that  Leicester's  jealousy  was  the  cause 
of  the  suggestion,  and  she  replied :  "  Fish !  1  will  not  see  your  man.  It 
is  his  trade." 

Hatton  had  a  desire  to  become  possessed  of  the  beautiful  residence 
and  gardens  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  which,  commencing  at  High  Kolborn, 
stretched  far  away  into  the  country.  The  prelate  objected  to  gratify 
the  requirements  of  the  Chancellor,  who,  in  his  vexation,  appealed  to  the 

Sueen.     Elizabeth's  sympathies  were  at  once  enlisted  in  favour  of 
atton,  and  she  wrote  the  following  laconic  epistle  to  the  Bishop : — 
"  Proud  prelate,  you  know  what  you  were  before  /  made  yon  what 
yon  are  now ;  if  you  do  not  immediately  comply  with  my  request,  I'll 
unfrock  you,  by  G — d. — ^Eliza^eth." 

Might  overcame  right,  and  the  Bishop  effected  a  compromise,  by 
giving  up  a  portion  of  the  estate  The  part  he  resigned — now  Hatton 
Garden — was  the  gate-nouse  and  seven 
acres  of  ground,  but  he  insisted  on  bis 
right  to  nave  free  access  to  the  garden, 
and  to  gather  twenty  bushels  of  roses  per 
annum. 

The  Count  of  Montgokeri. 

This  nobleman,  who,  during  a  tournament, 

had  accidentally  killed  the  king  of  France, 

embraced   the  Protestant  cause,  and   after 

the  defeat    of    his    party    at    Moncontour, 

sought   refuge    in    England.      Charles    IX. 

earnestly  wished  to  have  the  Count  in  his 

KsiOHT  nr  AKMous.       power,  and  desired  his  ambassador  to  sound  the 

Queen  on  the  subject.    "Tell  tout  master," 

was  her  reply,  "  that  I  shall  answer  him  in  this  case  as  his  father  once  did 

my  sister,  when  some  of  her  traitors  having  fled  to  France,  she  demanded 

that  justioe  might  be  done  on  them — to  which  he  replied:  'I  see  no 
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reason  why  I  should  be  the  Qaeen  of  Englazui's  hangnum;'  and  such  is 
mj  answer  about  Montgomeri." 

Fate  or  the  Stttart  Kii^gs. 

Frevionslj  to  the  accession  of  Mary,  "Queen  of  Scots,"  fiye  Kings  of 
the  race  of  Stuart  had  reigned  in  Scotland,  and  the  end  of  each  wa» 
traacaL  James  I.  and  IIL  were  assassinated ;  James  11.  and  lY.  fell 
in  battle ;  and  James  V.,  father  of  the  ill-fated  Q^een,  of  whom  we  have 
soon  mudi  to  say,  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Mary  herself  was  beheaded. 
There  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  hare  asserted  that  James  I.  of 
England,  and  Charles  II.  were  poisoned ;  Charles  I.  lost  his  head ;  and 
James  11.  died  in  exile,  as  did  the  other  representatives  of  the  ill-fated 
race,  the  Old  and  Young  Pretenders;  and  Henry  Stuart,  Cardinal  of 
York. 

MuKDEK  01  Dayid  ElZZIO,  1666. 

The  name  and  romantic  history  of  Mary  Stuart  are  so  closely  inter- 
woTcn  with  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  we  are  constrained  to  depart 
from  the  plan  we  &ye  hitherto  observed,  of  carefully  abstaining  from 
the  introduction  of  foreign  contemporair  history;  but  in  detailing 
the  causes  which  induced  the  Queen  of  Ene^land  to  adopt  her  line 
of  conduct,  we  shall  be  as  brief  as  circumstances  will  permit  us  to  be. 

Mary  Stuart  had  ever  a  passion  for  music  and  dancing,  and  the  grati- 
fication of  the  former  of  these  introduced  her  to  one  David  Bizzio,  an 
Italian,  who,  from  taking  a  part  in  the  select  concerts  which  enlivened 
the  Court  of  Scotland,  was  raised  to  the  position  of  the  Queen's  private 
secretary.  So  powerful  did  the  forei^  musician  grow,  that  many  of 
the  highest  nobles  preferred  their  petitions  to  Mary  through  his  medium, 
and  rSonley,  the  King-Consort,  was  naturally  jeiuous  of  the  preference 
his  wife  displayed  for  tne  handsome  stranger.  Swayed  by  these  influences 
Bamley  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Lords  Kuthven,  Douslas,  and 
others,  to  murder  the  favourite ;  and  they  resolved  lo  execute  tneir  ven- 
geance in  so  signal  a  manner,  as  to  strike  terror  into  the  mind  of  the  Queen. 
All  their  plans  having  been  arranged,  Damley  made  his  appearance  in  the 
private  apartment  ofMaiy  at  Hoiyrood,  and  there  found  the  Countess  of 
Argyle,  and  Kizzio,  who  was  sittmg  in  the  royal  presence,  in  the  most 
faimliar  manner,  with  "  his  cappe  upon  his  hedde."  After  a  short  lapse  of 
time  Ruthyen,  pale  and  haggard  from  the  effects  of  recent  illness,  accom- 
panied by  the  other  conspirators,  made  his  appearance.  The  Queen  ex- 
pressed her  indignation  at  this  unceremonious  inyasion  of  her  private 
apartments;  but  Kuthven,  disr^arding  her  menaces,  advanced  towards  his 
victim.  Rizzio  took  refuge  behind  the  Queen,  imploring  her  protection. 
She  endeayoured  to  save  him  by  int^erposing  her  own  body,  l)ut  in  the 
straggle  she  fell,  and  the  table  was  overthrown  upon  her.  Kizzio  dung 
to  her  garments,  but  Damley  forced  him  to  let  go  his  hold ;  he  was 
dragl^  into  the  presence-chamber,  where  all  his  enemies  were  wait- 
ing m  anxious  expectation.  Qeorge  Douglas  plunged  his  dageer  into 
Buzio's  bosom,  ana  in  another  moment  the  unhappy  secretary  fell  dead« 
pierced  with  fifty-six  wounds. 
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Tragedy  of  the  Kirk  of  Field,  1567. 

Even  had  Mary  Stuart  possessed  any  affection  for  her  husband,  the 
tragical  incident  inst  recorded  must  have  ^ne  far  to  destroy  it.  It  was 
not  long  before  tne  Qneen  fixed  her  affections  on  the  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
whose  ambition  led  him  to  hope  that  he  might  some  day  occupy  the 
position  then  held  by  Damley.  One  of  his  deeply  laid  plots,  waa  the 
conception  and  carmn^  out  one  of  the  most  barbarous  crimes  which 
blacken  the  page  of  histoir ;  and,  it  would  be  well  for  the  memory 
of  Mary  Stuart,  if  we  could  belieye  that  she  had  no  part  in  the  in- 
famous conspiracy. 

Damley  being  attacked  with  small-pox,  Mary  assumed  a  return  of 
affection  for  her  suffering  husband.  In  order  that  he  might  have 
change  of  air,  she  directed  him  to  be  carried  to  a  house,  situated  in  a 
^den,  outside  the  gates  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  place  called  the  Kirk  of 
Field. 

Immediately  under  the  chamber  occupied  by  Damley,  she  caused  an 
apartment  to  be  fitted  up  for  her  own  accommodation,  in  order,  as  she 
said,  to  be  near  and  to  nurse  him.  This  sudden  return  of  tenderness 
alarmed  her  young  and  now  helpless  husband;  and  we  are  told  that  he 
entertained  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching  destraction. 

It  appears  that  Bothwell,  or  his  creatures,  had  conveyed  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder  into  the  Queen's  chamber,  and  a  night  was  fixed  for  the  per- 
petration of  an  atrocious  crime.    Mary  remained  late  at  her  husband's 

side,  but,  contrary  to  her  usual  cus- 
tom, decided  to  sleep  that  night  at 
Holyrood,  and,  after  kissing  Damley, 
she  set  out  for  the  palaoe  by  torchlight. 
The  King,  feeling  much  depressed, 
read  the  55th  Psum,  and  then,  with 
his  page  at  his  side,  lay  down  to 
sleep. 

In  the  dead  of  night,  hearing  a 
strange  sound,  Damlev  sprang  up, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  his  escape, 
but  the  assassins  seized  and  strangled 
him,  murdered  the  page  in  the  same 
cmel  manner,  and  then  conveyed  the 
bodies  to  an  orchard  at  some  dis- 
tance, to  make  it  appear  that  they 
had  been  blown  there  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  which  immediateh^ 
ensued ;  but  the  bodies  were  unscathed  by  fire,  smd  the  clothes  whica 
covered  the  corpses  were  not  even  blackened. 

Bothwell  was  accused  of  this  crime,  and  Lord  Lenox,  Damley's 
father,  demanded  that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial.  This  could  not  oe 
refused;  and  on  the  appointed  day  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  occupied 
hj  Bothwell's  followers,  while  Lenox  received  a  command  not  to  appear 
with  more  than  six  guards.    While  proceeding  to  his  trial,  the  Queen 
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bowed  to  Bothwell  from  a  window,  and  had  the  indecency  to  send  him 
a  loTe-token.  His  acquittal  followed  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  and  yeiy 
shortly  afterwards,  having  procured  a  diyorce  from  his  own  wife,  lie 
manied  Maiy  Stoiirt. 

Gbeekwich  Fatel. 

Alas !  for  the  glories  of  Greenwich  fair.  Where  are  now  its  gay  trains 
of  lords  and  court  ladies  ?  its  visits  from  Kings  and  Queens  P  jQyen  the 
last  ray  has  of  late  departed,  and  Richardson's  show,  the  fat  lady  and 
the  learned  pig,  no  lon^  occupy  that  spot  visited  and  cloried  in  by  the 
"  majden  Queene."  £i  the  good  old  aays  Elizabeth  herself  was  wont 
to  nde  into  the  fair,  when  the  fun  was  at  its  highest,  mounted  on  a 
pillion,  behind  her  handsome  master  of 
the  horse.  The  people  flocked  about 
her,  and  shouted  welcome;  they  pressed 
upon  her  sacred  presence,  and  proud  was 
he  who  could  present  his  sweetheart  with 
a  button  or  a  ribbon  plucked  from  Her 
Grace's  dress.  When  her  cavalier  saw 
these  pilferings,  his  temper  was  apt  to 
lise,  and  he  would  lav  about  him  with  a 
short  riding-whip,  which,  the  Queen  ob- 
serving, would  cry  in  a  loud  key: 
"  Prithee,  my  Lord,  take  heed  that  you 
hurt  not  my  loving  people,"  and  when, 

finding    her    generous   interference    re- 

earded  bv  her  lieges  as  an  invitation  to      mouitted  tbomait  of  thb 
nirther    hustlioj^,    she    would    whisper:  ouabd. 

"Cut  them  agam,  my  Lord,  cut  them  again." 

Flight  or  Maky  Queen  of  Scots  to  England,  1568. 

The  marriage  of  Mary  and  Bothwell  could  not  fail  to  bring  ruin 
upon  them.  A  confederacy  of  the  nobles  was  formed,  they  appeared  in 
arms,  and  after  flying  from  Edinburgh,  and  sustaining  an  engagement 
at  Garberry  Hill,  Mary  surrendered  herself,  while  fiothweU  sought 
safety  in  flight.  He  ultimately  reached  Denmark,  where  he  was 
impnsoned  in  a  desolate  castle,  and  died  after  nine  years  of  we&ry 
captivity.  / 

Mary,  who  was  imprisoned  in  Lochleven  Castle,  abdicated  the  throne  ' 
in  favour  of  her  son,  the  infant  Prince  James,  the  Earl  of  Murray  being 
entrusted  with  the  regency.  But,  when  the  danger  was  past,  the  Queen 
resolved  to  make  an  effort  for  the  recovery  of  her  Tost  power ;  and  having 
escaped  from  the  Castle,  she  met  the  Scottish  lords'  army  at  Lanffside, 
where  she  and  her  foUowers  were  totally  defeated.  After  seeing  all  her 
hopes  annihilated,  two  courses  were  open  to  her — escape  to  England  or 
to  France.    Unhappilj  for  herself  she  decided  upon  th^  former,  and. 
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attended  by  a  few  fiuthfal  servants,  she  directed  her  course  to  the  south, 
nor  did  she  halt  until  her  horses  had  placed  sixty  miles  between  her  and 
the  fatal  field  of  Lan^side.  Before  trusting  herself  to  Elizabeth's 
generosity,  she  sent  to  the  Govemor  of  Carlisle,  asking  for  a  temporoty 
refuge  in  his  city,  but  her  danger  would  not  fjermit  her  to  await  thie 
return  of  her  messenger.  She  embarked  in  a  fishing-boat,  and  landed  at 
Workington,  in  Gum  oerland. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  1572. 

Queen  Elisabeth  refused  to  see  her  cousin,  the  Queen  of  Soots,  and 
after  beins  removed  from  castle  to  castle,  Mary  Stuart  was  finally 
located  at  fotheringay.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  one  of  a  commission 
sent  by  Elisabeth  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  imprisoned  Queen; 
and  having  formed  a  romantic  attachment  for  her,  his  desire  to  free  her 
from  captivity  induced  him  to  enter  into  negociations  with  F6n61on,  the 
Prench  Ambassador,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Spanish  Viceroy  in  the 
Netherlands. 

E6n61on  provided  money,  which  was  Bent  to  Norfolk  in  a  b^.  The 
man  who  acted  the  part  of  carrier,  suspecting  all  was  not  right,  oelivered 
the  bag  to  the  council,  and  being  opened,  it  was  found  to  contain  letters 
which  explained  the  whole  design.  The  Duke  was  arrested,  and  con- 
demned to  die  j  but  the  Queen,  for  some  time,  obstinatelv  refused  to  ooii- 
sent  to  his  execution.  At  length  she  signed  his  deatn-warrant,  and  a 
few  hours  afterwards  revoked  her  signature.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Norfolk's  life  would  have  been  spared,  but  that  Mary  Stuart  unwisely 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  inviting  him  to  send  ships  and 
an  armv  to  carry  off  the  young  King,  her  son,  adding  that  she  had  trienda 
in  England,  some  of  whom  were  prisoners,  but  that  Elisabeth  dared  not 
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take  their  lives.  This  letter  being  intercepted,  decided  the  Queen  in  her 
oourse.  Leicester  and  Burleigh  urged  upon  her  the  impolicy  of  per- 
mitting such  a  statement  to  go  forth  to  the  world  uncontradicted;  and, 
finding  her  still  unwilling  to  take  the  life  of  her  near  kinsman,  they  pro- 
cured an  address  from  Parliament  in  support  of  their  views.  Tliis 
address  went  even  further,  for  it  said  the  "  axe  must  be  laid  to  the  root 
^f  the  evil,"*  evidently  pointing  to  the  Queen  of  Scots.     SHsabetli, 
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shocked  at  tliis^  replied,  that  she  could  not  ''pat  to  death  the  bird, 
which,  to  escape  the  pnrsmt  of  the  hawk,  had  fled  to  her  feet  for  pro- 
tection." For  the  third  time  she  signed  Norfolk's  death-warrant,  ana  he 
was  led  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill.  In  his  parting  address  to  the 
spectators,  he  implored  them  to  engage  in  no  factions.  Then  he  made 
his  prayers  to  God,  and  refusing  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged,  laid  his 
head  upon  the  block. 

Rtjttb,  IIa7Ixb8»  akd  Hungabian  Hobs£S. 

In  1580  the  fashion  of  wearing  enormous  ruffs  and  immensely  long 
rapiers,  had  grown  to  be  such  a  nuisance,  that  an  edict  was  issued  by 
the  Queen  defining  the  size  of  these  adornments.  In  order  that  this 
edict  should  be  obeyed,  officers  were  appointed  to  stand  at  certain  points 
of  the  town,  with  shears,  wherewith  to  curtaQ  'the  dimensions  oi  ruffs 
and  rapiers,  if  they  exceeded  the  prescribed  proportions.  It  so  happened 
that  tne  French  ambassador  was  passing  the  oars  to  take  an  airing  in 
iht  green  lanes^about  Smithfield,  when  tne  matter-of-fact  officer  stopped 
him,  and  prepared  to  carry  out  his  instructions.  But  ambassaoors 
being  sacred  persons  in  a  foreign  land,  he  of  France,  in  high  indic:nation, 
drew  his  sword,  and  would  have  inflicted  summary  vengeance,  nad  not 
an.  English  nobleman  who  was  passing,  interfered  to  prevent  bloodshed. 
The  magnificent  Queen,  who  was  so  anxious  to  check  the  absurdity  of 
her  people,  at  this  very  time  imported  six  Hungarian  horses  to  d[raw 
her  coach,  whose  manes  and  tails  were  dyed  of  a  deep  orange  hoe. 

Sm  E&Aircis  Dbaks,  1580. 

It  is  said  that  this  celebrated  navigator  was  the  son  of  very  poor 
parents,  but,  having  served  his  master  with  fidelity,  he  received,  as  a  dyinff 
oequest,  a  Httle  Inrk,  in  which  he  commenced  his  naval  career.  Had 
Drake  lived  in  our  day,  he  would  most  probably  have  graced  a  scaffold 
at  Portsmouth  as  a  pirate,  but  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  Popes 
claimed  every  inch  of  newly  discovered  territory,  which  they  freely  sold 
to  devoted  sons  of  the  Church,  thinfi^s  were  vastly  different.  Drake  de- 
parted from  England  on  a  voyage  of  chance,  at  a  time  when,  although 
there  was  not  actual  war,  our  relations  were  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state  with  Spain,  whose  adventurers,  laden  with  treasures  robbed  frop 
Mexico  and  Peru,  were  proudly  ploughing  the  ocean.  Drake  and  his 
gallant,  but  remarkably  free-tniding  crew,  transferred  much  of  this 
treasure  to  their  own  vessel,  and,  after  sailing  all  round  the  world,  they 
arrived  safe  and  rich  in  Deptford  Harbour.  It  was  here  that  the  Queen 
of  England  condescended  to  visit  the  adventurer  on  board  his  ship,  and 
here  she  dubbed  him  knight.  For  his  device  he  chose  three  wyvems, 
which  were  the  arms  worn  by  an  old  family  of  his  own  name,  and  the 
head  of  that  sept,  indignant  at  being  robbed  of  his  heraldry,  complained 
to  the  Queen.  Elizabeth  told  Sir  Francis  not  to  feel  hurt,  for  he  had 
eaned  better  arms  for  himself,  and  she  soon  gave  him,  for  a  coat  of 
wnnB,  a  ahip,  in  the  sbroud  of  which  was  a  wyrem  hanging  up  by 
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the  heels.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  amtiaing  ocmment  on  the 
pride  of  heraldic  devices. 

Sir  Walteb  Raleigh. 

Few  men  have  risen  so  rapidly  into  favour  as  the  brilliant  author  of 
the  "History  of  the  World.  But  there  certainly  is  more  solid  reason 
for  his  advancement  than  for  that  of  many  carpet  kn^hts  of  the  period. 
Sir  Walter  was  a  great  traveller,  and  a  deeply  learned  man.  Soon  after 
his  first  appearance  at  court,  he  appears  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  susceptible  Queen,  and  he  anxiously  aspired  to  a  higher  post. 
Kaleigh  was  poor,  but  he  spent  much  money  in  fine 
clothes,  and  was  soon  made  captain  of  the  Queen's 
guards. 

It  so  happened  that  Raleigh  was  one  dajr  on  daty 
at  the  palace,  and  was,  as  usual,  decked  out  in  all  his 
finery.  That  morning  he  chanced  to  be  wearing  a 
bright  new  yellow  doth  cloak,  and  as  he  waited,  the 
Queen  issued  forth  to  take  her  accustomed  walking^ 
exercise.  A  sharp  shower  of  rain  had  fallen,  and  Her 
Ghrace  paused  on  account  of  a  pool  of  mud  standing 
directly  and  provokin^ly  in  her  path.  The  read^> 
witted  courtier  in  an  mstant  divested  himself  of  his 
new  yellow  cloak,  and  covered  the  pool,  "  whereupHon 
the  Queen  trod  gjently  over,  rewarding  afterwards  with 
many  suits  for  his  so  free  and  seasonable  tender  of  so 
fair  a  footcloth." 

At  another  time  Raleigh  gazed  out  of  a  window, 
and  knowing  that  the  Queen's  eye  was  following  him^ 
pensively  wrote  with  his  diamond  ring  upon  the  glass  : 

"  Pain  would  I  dimb,  but  that  I  fear  to  fkU," 

and  leaving  his  couplet  unfinished,  walked  quietly  away.  Elizabeth, 
curious  to  see  what  the  handsome  guardsman  had  written,  advanced, 
and  having  read,  thus  completed  the  rhyme : 

<*  If  thy  heart  fftU  thee,  do  not  climb  at  aU." 

Raleigh  made  a  voyage  to  the  far  west,  and  in  the  Queen's  name  took 
possession  of  that  tract  of  land,  which,  in  honour  of  his  royal  mistreas 
ne  named  Virginia.  From  thence  he  brought  the  herb,  which  he  first 
saw  at  Tobago,  and  which  from  that  circumstance  has  been  called 
tobacco. 

Sir  Walter  was  sitting  in  bis  study  soon  after  his  return,  and  was  in- 
dulging in  the  newly-found  luxury  of  a  pipe,  when  his  servant  entered 
the  room  with  a  cup  of  wine  and  other  refreshments.  The  man  was  so 
alarmed  at  seeing  smoke  issue  from  his  master's  mouth,  that  he  first 
emptied  the  contents  of  the  tankard  in  his  face,  and  then  rushed  off  to 
tell  the  other  members  of  the  household  that  Sir  Walter  was  on  fire. 
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Thx  Post  and  the  Statesmak. 
The  claim  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  to  oar  g:ratitade  is  great  for  hayioff 
broo^t  oyer  Spenser  from  his  c^tle  in  Iraand,  to  introduce  him  ana 
his  *'  Faerie  Queen  "  to  Elizabeth.  It  is  said  that  the  Queen  ordered  one 
hundred  pounds  to  be  men  to  the  poet ;  but  Burleid^,  thinking,  as  miemy 
statesmen  have  done  Drom  time  inmiemorial,  that  literary  men  lure  not 
deserving  of  such  large  rewards,  remonstrated  with  his  royal  mistress 
on  her  proposed  jjrodigality.  "  Qive  him  then  what  is  reason,"  she  said, 
and  Burleigh,  actmg  upon  this  order,  guided  by  his  own  good  taste  and 
feeling,  gave  S|>enser  nothing.  He  waited  some  time,  doubtless  in 
anxious  expectation,  and  finding  the  Queen's  flow  of  bounty  stopped  in 
its  pn^^fress,  addressed  himself  to  her  thus : 

**  I WM  promised  on  a  time 

To  have  reason  for  mj  rhyme ; 
Since  that  time,  until  this  season. 

I  have  bad  nor  rhyme  nor  reason.** 

"Die  Queen's  ready  wit  at  once  perceived  the  point  of  the  rhyme,  and 
ihe  awarded  the  reason,  to  the  extent  of  the  promised  one  hundred 
pounds. 

Sm  Philip  Sidney. 

This  admirable  ^tleman,  known  to  all  future  ages  as  "  The  Flower 
of  GShiyalrie,"  received  his  death  wound  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  fought 
between  the  Protestant  allies,  and  the  Spanish  Catholics 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  seeing 
Sidney  wounded,  said  to  him  with  much  emotion :  " Oh! 
Philip,  I  am  sorry  for  thy  hurt.*'  "Oh  !  my  lord,  this  had 
I  done,  to  do  you  honour,  and  Her  Qrace  service,"  he 
sasped  out,  as  the  sands  of  his  life  were  fast  ebbing.  In 
ois  agony  he  prayed  a  bystander  to  give  him  some  water, 
to  quencli  his  bummg  thirst,  and  iust  as  he  was  raising 
the  cup  to  his  lips,  a  wounded  soloier  turned  on  him  an 
appealing  glance.  **  Give  it  to  him,"  said  the  dying  hero, 
"his  necessity  is  greater  than  mine." 

Babikoton's  Plot,  1586. 

One  of  the  many  plots  called  into  existence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  tne  release  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  ven* 
ranee  upon  Elizabeth,  was  suggested  by  one  Ballard,  a 
Jesuit  priest,  who  enlisted  the  services  of  a  worn-out 
soldier,  bearing  the  appropriate  name  of  Savage.  There  is  good  reason 
for  supposing  that  tnis  conspira^  was  not  only  known  to,  but  was 
actually  fostmd  by  Burleigh  and  Walsingham,  the  Queen's  secretaries, 
for  the  purpose  ot  destroying  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart,  of  whose 
death,  up  to  this  period,  Elizabeth  would  not  suffer  a  word  to  be  spoken. 
Certain  tt  is  that  the  hoi>es  of  the  conspirators  were  encouraged  by  two 
spies  of  the  English  ministers,  Gifford  and  Greatley.  Burleigh  and 
Walsingham  had  oeen  the  deadliest  enemies  of  Mary,  and  it  was  princi- 
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Sj  by  their  advice,  and  through  their  inflnence  that  she  had  been  de- 
ed seventeen  years  in  prison.    As  Elizabeth  was  growing  a^:ed,  their 


fears  that  Mary  would  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  punish  them  as  thej 
deserved,  induced  them  to  lend  themselves  to  this  wicked  counter-plot. 
Ballard  made  his  scheme  known  to  a  youns  gentleman  named  Babington, 
who,  with  all  the  ardour  of  youthful  chivalry,  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
beautiful  captive  Queen.  He  enlisted  others  in  the  dangerous  service, 
and  they  determined  to  assassinate  Elizabeth,  as  she  walked  in  her 
garden,  and  then  to  proclaim  Mary  Stuart  her  successor. 

Just  as  this  plot  was  ripe  for  execution,  the  English  ministers,  snre  of 
their  prey,  issued  writs  against  Babington  and  his  fellow-conspirators. 
He  had  taken  refuge  in  St.  John's  Wood,  by  London,  which,  at  that 
time,  was  the  hiding-place  of  thieves  and  highway-robbers.  Here  he 
was  captured,  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  During  their  examination 
the  conspirators  admitted  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  aware  of  their 
design;  and,  whether  she  was  so  or  not,  the  wily  ministers  of  Elizabeth  so 
strongly  impressed  their  mistress  with  the  beiief,  that  she  be^an  to  sec 
her  only  satety  consisted  in  the  destruction  of  her  royal  cantive.  Bab- 
ington and  some  of  his  companions  were  executed,  with  sucn  protracted 
horrors,  that  the  multitude,  assembled  to  witness  their  end,  almost 
broke  into  open  riot,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  others  were  somewhat 
curtailed. 

.      V  \y  "^  The  Last  Days  of  Mabt  Stuart. 

1  /^    I  '^ 
I  y        After  the  frustration  of  Babington's  plot,  the  Queen's  ministers  deemed 

the  time  ripe  for  striking  a  blow  against  the  life  of  Mary  Stuart,  but 
their  councils  were  divided.  Camden  teUs  us  tliat  Leicester  recommended 
secret  poisoning,   others  believed  that  her  stricter  captivity  would 
answer  every  purpose.     Walsingham  was  in  favour  of  some  form  of 
trial,  and  under  a  statute,  passed  probably  for 
the  purpose,  a  High  Court  of  Justice  was  con- 
stituted, to  prosecute  Mair  for  laying  claim  to 
the  crown  of  England,  and  for  designing  to  obtain 
possession  of  it  by  means  of  foreign  invasion. 
To  render  the  court  still  more  legal,  and  its  acts 
undoubted,  Elizabeth  addressed  an  autograph  letter 
to  the  captive,  enjoining  her  to  answer  the  charges 
that  would  be  brought  against  her. 

Mary  app)eared  before  her  judges,  on  the  14th 
of  October,  in  the  great  hall  of'^Fotheringay  Castle, 
and  the  charges  having  been  read  over,  she  in- 
dignantly denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
saying,  that  as  a  Princess  and  an  anointed  Queen, 
she  was  answerable  for  her  actions  to  God  alone. 
•rA*^  owr«««  A*  a/wiHi  ^^  ^^  25th,  the  trial  was  removed  to  West- 
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minster,  and  there,  in  her  absence,  sentence  was 
pronounced  against  this  unhappy  Queen;  an  Act  of  Parliament  con- 
firmed the  decision  of  the  court,  to  which  Elizabeth's  sanction  was 
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asked,  npon  which,  she  replied,  that  in  an  afi^  of  so  high  importance, 
she  was  aocostomed  to  deliberate,  and  that  she  wonld  pray  God  to 
csilighten  her  understand  ing,  and  to  show  her  what  was  best  to  be  done 
for  the  interests  of  his  Church,  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  her  own 
posonal  safety. 

Two  days  afterwards  she  sent  a  roessase  to  Parliament,  begging  tha^ 
some  expedient  short  of  death  may  be  devised ;  but  an  answer  was  re- 
tunied,  that  the  only  safety  lay  m  Mary's  execution.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  unwillingness  of  Elizabeth  to  proceed  to  the  last 
extremity  was  simply  hypocrisy ;  but,  while  leaving  others  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  opinions,  let  us  be  guided  in  formmg  our  convictions  by 
the  page  of  history. 

Every  effort  was  exerted  by  foreigp  Catholic  Princes  to  save  the  life 
of  Mary,  but,  to  his  eternal  shame  be  it  spoken,  her  own  son,  the  King  oi 
Scotland,  after  addressing  a  weak  remonstrance  to  Elizabeth,  declared, 
that  in  case  of  his  mother  being  put  to  death,  he  would  not  fall  out 
with  the  Queen  of  England,  lest  she  may  set  aside  his  right  to  the 
English  succession. 

At  length  the  warrant  for  Mary's  execution  having  been  signed,  the 
ministers  of  Elizabeth  caused  it  to  be  impressed  with  tne  great  seal,  and 
immedLitely  despatched  to  Fotheringay,  dreading  lest  their  mistress 
should  wish  to  revoke  her  signature. 

On  the  morning  of  Eebruarv  8th,  1587,  the  unhappy  Mary  Stuart  was 
led  into  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  the 
scaffold  was  erected.  She  was  dressed  in  a  gown  of  dark  crimson  velvet, 
with  black  satin  corsage,  a  cloak  of  figured  satin,  with  long  train  lined 
with  sable  for,  a  standmg  up  collar,  and  having  thrown  over  her  head  a 
white  veil,  wluch  descended  to  her  feet,  she  was  led  bv  four  of  her  male 
attendants,  and  two  of  her  women.  Her  secretary,  Melvil,  who  has  left 
8>ich  a  graphic  account  of  this  affecting  scene,  held  her  train,  and  she 
ascended  tne  steps  of  the  scaffold  with  as  much  queenly  dignity,  as  if 
she  were  mounting  a  throne. 

Her  sentence  having  been  read,  Maiy  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross, 
and  said,  in  a  clear  voice :  "  My  lords,  I  am  a  Queen  born,  a  Sovereign 
Princess,  not  sublect  to  the  laws,  a  near  relation  to  the  Queen  of 
England,  and  her  lawful  heiress.  ...  I  thank  God  for  permitting  me  to 
die  for  my  religion,  and  in  presence  of  a  company,  who  will  bear  witness 
that  just  before  mv  death  I  protested  .  .  .  that  I  never  contrived  any 
means  of  putting  the  Queen  to  death,  nor  consented  to  anything  against 
herperson." 

Tne  Dean  of  Peterborough  advanced,  and  said :  "Madam,  the  Queen, 
my  excellent  mistress,  has  sent  me  to  you" — interrupting  him,  Maij 
replied  •  **  Mr.  Dean,  I  am  firm  to  the  ancient  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  intend  to  shed  my  blood  for  it."  The  Dean  persisting,  Mary  de- 
claied  she  would  not  hear  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  silent. 

She  then  sunk  on  her  knees,  and  repeated  three  Psalms,  and  praying 
that  God  would  nve  peace  to  the  world,  and  the  true  religion  to 
England,  concluded  thus :  "  Like  as  thy  arms.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  were 
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stretched  out  upon  the  Cross,  even  so  •receive  me  within  the  stretched- 
out  arms  of  thy  mercy."  Then  rising,  the  executioner  advanced  to  dis- 
robe her,  bat  she  motioned  him  away,  sajring,  she  had  not  been  aocus- 
tomed  to  such  valeti  de  ekambre.  Her  maidens  having  done  what  was 
necessary,  she  dismissed  them ;  and,  kneeling  down,  stretched  out  her 
neck  to  the  executioner,  saving :  "  My  God,  1  have  hoped  in  Thee,  I 
commit  myself  into  Thy  hands." 

Laying  her  head  on  the  block,  the  executioner  was  so  much  moved 
by  the  trying  scene,  that  his  stroke  was  unsteadv,  and  instead  of  falling 
on  her  neck,  the  axe  alighted  on  the  back  of  the  head.  But  this  did  not 
distress  her  serenity,  she  uttered  neither  shriek  nor  complaint.  On  the 
blow  being  repeated,  her  head  was  severed  from  the  body,  and  being  held 
aloft  by  the  headsman,  he  exclaimed :  "  God  save  Queen  Elizabetii." 
The  Dean  of  Peterborough  had  the  bad  taste  to  say :  '*  l^us  may  aJl  her 
enemies  perish,"  to  whicn  the  Earl  of  Kent  replied :  "  Amen." 

The  Spanish  Aemada. 

For  some  considerable  time  rumours  of  an  invasion  of  England^  by 
Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  were  rife  through  Europe;  ana  by  the 
summer  of  1588,  all  his  preparations  being  complete,  ne  assembled  his 
enormous  armada  in  the  harbour  of  Lbbon.  He  nad  not,  however,  been 
permitted  to  collect  this  fleet  without  experiencing  considerable  annoy- 
ance from  Elizabeth's  darin§[  sea-oaptams.  Sir  Erancis  Drake,  for 
instance,  singed  the  Don's  whiskers  in  Cadiz  harbour,  sailing  in  and  de- 
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stroying  eighty  Spanish  vessels ;  he  then  defied  the  great  fleet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and,  almost  within  sight  of  that  armament,  took 
possession  of  a  large  and  heavily  laden  treasure-ship,  with  which  he 
returned  to  Englana. 

Before  the  Spanish  fleet  put  to  sea,  Philip  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Queen,  consisting  of  Cour  lines  of  Latin,  in  which  he  demanded  that  she 
should  forbear  from  aiding  the  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands,  that  she 
should  restore  the  treasure  captured  by  Drake,  and  that  she  should 
at  once  acknowledge  the  supremacv  of  the  Pope.  To  this  insolent  ap- 
peid,  Elizabeth  returned  one  line  for  answer,  written  in  the  same  classie 
language,  to  the  effect  that  she  would  obey  his  mandates  at  the  time  of  the 
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Greek  Kalfiufa,  wbich,  as  the  Greeks  did  not  reckon  time  hj  Kalends, 
meant — "never." 

Philip  was  aided  in  his  mighty  enterprise  bj  all  the  Catholic 
SorereiCTs  of  Europe ;  the  Pope  renewed  the  bull  of  excommnnication 
against  rSneland,  and  the  King  of  Spain  ^a¥e  direct  charge  to  his  com- 
nuoidets^  that  thej  were  in  no  wise  to  injure  the  Queen,  but  were  to 
arrance  for  her  speed j  ooDvejance  to  Rome,  where  she  was  to  be  made 
an  orcring  to  the  Holy  Father. 

In  the  meantime,  our  oountiymen  were  not  idle.  There  was  no  stand- 
ing annj  in  those  days ;  it  was  the  age  between  the  feudal  and  more 
modem  times,  and  the  safety  of  the  country  depended  entirely  upon  the 
militia.  In  haughty  derision  of  the  papal  bull,  the  Bishop  of  Jjondon 
was  commanded  to  hurl  defiance  at  the  Roman  Pontiff,  from  the  pulpit 
at  Paul's  Cross ;  and,  as  an  instance  of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  it  will  De 
sufficient  to  state  that  when  the  city  of  London  was  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish its  quota  of  ships  and  men,  the  Lord  Mayor  demanded  to  know 
how  many  of  each  he  was  expected  to  provide.  "Five  thousand 
men  and  fifteen  ships,"  was  the  reply.  After  two  days'  oonsultation^  his 
Ic^dship  reported  that  his  fel- 
low-citizens had  placed  ten 
tboosand  men  and  thirty  ships 
at  Her  Grace's  disposal  Not 
only  towns  sent  forth  their 
chosen  warriors,  but  private 
individuals.  Catholics  as  well 
as  Protestants,  hurried  forth 
to  do  battle  for  their  native 
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An  anxious  time  was  that 
Slimmer  and  autumn  in  this  our 
native  England.  At  Plymouth, 
Lord  Howard  of  Emnffham 
awaited,  with  about  thirty 
ships,  the  advent  of  his  over- 
whelming foe.  While  the  most 
breathless  anxiety  pervaded  all 
minds,  it  was  told  that  the 
&Mnish  fleet,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  had  put  to  sea.  For  a  time 
toe  blow  was  averted  by  a  violent  storm,  which  dispersed  the  enemy.  Again 
the  proud  Armada  advanced  in  haughty  array.  Iieming,  the  flying  pirate, 
in  a  little  pinnace,  descried  their  fleet,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  sailing 
along  the  coast  of  Cornwall  He  brought  the  news  to  the  Lord  Admiia^ 
who,  nothing  daunted,  directed  his  sails  to  be  shaken  to  the  wind,  and 
with  his  colours  nailed  to  the  mast,  followed  by  his  bi^ve  lieutenants, 
Dnke,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  advanced  in  the  Oak  Royal,  at  the 
head  of  his  little  fleet.  In  a  short  time  the  English  ships  were  enga^. 
lliey  selected  the  largest  vessels  they  could  descry  as  tneir  antagonists, 
and  their  own  sUps  being  much  smaller  and  more  manageable,  they 
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sailed  in  and  ont  among  their  enemies,  and  did  them  immense 
damage. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  Spaniards  pursued  their  course  np  the  Channel, 
with  the  JSn^lish  ships  following,  and,  like  a  cloud  of  wasps,  never 
failing  to  stmg  when  thej  could  seize  an  opportunity.  Every  littk 
harbour  sent  out  its  gallant  bark  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  honour  of 
England;  and  the  Dons  were  so  harassed  by  these  incessant  attadca^ 
that  they  were  fain  to  make  for  Calais  harbour.  Howard  was  now  in  a 
position  to  show  a  bold  front,  and  taking  eight  of  his  smaller  ships,  he 
filled  them  with  combustible  materiaLs,  and  settmg  fire  to  them,  directed 
their  prows  towards  the  serried  Spanish  lines.  Horrified  at  this 
manoeuvre,  the  galleys  crowded  sail,  and  the  admiral  coming  upon 
them  in  their  distress,  captured  twelve  of  their  largest  ships. 

A  council  of  war  was  now  held  on  board  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who  commanded,  determined  to  make  for 
Spain,  by  sailuig  round  the  northern  coasts  of  this  islaiui.  But  the 
English  cruisers  followed  him,  and  every  hour  one  of  his  ships  was 
captured  or  sunk.  The  gallant  deeds  of  England's  sailors  during  those 
eighteen  days'  chase,  surpass,  in  wonder  and  daring,  any  romanee ;  but 
the  greatest  praise  we  can  bestow  on  them  is  this,  that  they  never  desisted 
from  their  purpose  while  a  Spanish  ship  remained  in  English  waters, 
and,  that  of  one-hundred-and-thirty  sail,  closely  packed  with  homaa 
beings,  destined  for  the  invasion  and  the  enslaving  of  our  ancestors, 
only  fiftj-three  of  his  own  crest-faUen  barks,  with  shattered  ringing,  and 
filled  with  craven  hearts,  returned  to  grace  Philip's  antioipatea  triumph. 

Elizabeth  at  Tilbubt. 

Doubtless,  the  picture  most  frequently  present  to  the  mind,  when  tlie 
name  of  Elizabetn  is  spoken,  is  that  amazonian  figure,  riding  in  all 
the  panoply  of  war  along  the  serried  lines  at  Tilbiiry  Fort,  her  stoat 
heart  not  quailing,  her  &lief  in  her  subjects'  truth  and  loyalty  im« 
shaken,  her  courage  undaunted  by  the  presence  on  her  coasts  of  the 
most  magnificent  armament  that  ever  sailed  forth  on  a  mission  of  con- 
quest. 

The  army,  which,  under  the  orders  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  had  been 
for  some  days  encamp^  on  the  Essex,  marshes,  was  little  better  than  an 
undisciplined  rabble;  but  still  a  band  of  patriot  warriors,  who,  rather 
than  allow  the  proud  Spaniard  to  set  his  foot  on  their  native  soil,  would 
shed  their  life's  blood. 

Mounted  on  a  magnificent  charger,  bearing  on  her  stout  woman's 
breast  a  cuirass  of  polished  steel,  and  with  a  marshal's  baton  in  her 
hand.  Queen  Elizabeth  rode  along  the  lines ;  her  head  was  bare,  her 
auburn  tresses,  veering  towards  red,  glistened  in  the  simshine,  and  as 
that  majestic  ^ure  passed  along  at  a  foot's  pace,  attended  only  by 
Leicester  and  Ormonde,  the  stoutest  heart  there  acknowledged  the 
majesty  of  England,  his  courage  and  his  chivalrv  were  strengthened, 
and  not  one  in  that  host  was  unready  or  unwilling  to  show  proofs 
of  his  devotion. 
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A  shoat  of  OTerwhelroing  power  told  all  this  to  tbe  Queen,  better  than 
Ihe  most  finished  oratory,  and  when  the  bursts  of  enthusiasm  had 
somewhat  subsided,  she  elevated  her  voice,  and  thus  addressed  the 
troops: — 

"  Mj  loving  people :  We  have  been  persuaded  by  some  that  are  careful 
of  our  safety,  to  take  heed  how  wc  commit 
ourself  to  armed  multitudes,  for  fear  of 
treachery ;  but  I  do  assure  you  that  I  do  not 
d^re  to  live  to  distrust  my  faithful  and 
loving  people.  Let  tyrants  fear:  I  have 
always  oehaved  myself  that,  under  God,  I 
hare  placed  my  chiefest  strength  and  safe- 
guard in  the  loving  hearts  and  goodwill  of  my 
subjects,  and  therefore  am  I  come  amongst 
you,  as  you  see  me  at  this  time,  not  for  my 
reoeation  and  disport,  but  being  resolved,  in 
the  midst  and  heat  of  battle,  to  li?e  or  die 
amoiijB;st  you  all,  to  lay  down  for  my  God,  and  ^ 
my  kingdom,  and  for  my  people,  my  honour 
and  my  blood  even  in  the  dust.  I  know  I  have 
the  body  of  a  weak  feeble  woman,  but  I  have  the  ^^^^^  slizabbth. 
heart  and  stomach  of  a  King,  and  of  a  King  of  England  too ;  and  I  think 
foul  aoom  that  Parma  or  Spain  should  dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  my 
r»hn,  to  which,  rather  than  any  dishonour  should  grow  by  me,  I  myself 
will  take  up  arms — I  myself  will  be  your  general,  judge,  and  re  warder  of 
every  one  of  your  virtues  in  the  field/'  Then,  com- 
mittmg  her  army  to  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  whom  she  named  her  lieutenant-general, 
Sizabeth  retired,  while  the  welkin  rung  again  with 
loud  huzzas  and  wild  protestations  of  loyalty. 

The  troops  collected  at  Tilbury  were,  however, 
not  called  upon  to  serve  against  the  threatened  in- 
▼aders,  for  the  terrible  rum  recorded  in  the  last 
paragraph,  had  already  burst  on  the  vain-glorious 
armament  of  Spain. 

Death  op  the  Eakl  o?  Leicester. — 1588. 

Anxious  to  bestow  some  signal  reward  on  the 
commander  of  her  armies,  Elizabeth  declared  to  her 
council  her  intention  of  naming  Leicester  to  the 
purposelv-created  office  of  Lord-lieutenant  of  England  ^ 
and  Lreland.  The  Queen's  faithful  minister,  Lord 
Burleigh,  believing  the  step  to  be  fraught  with 
great  danger,  ui^ed  its  impolicy  so  forcibly,  that  the  patent 
was  ultimately  revoked.  Whether  or  not  Leicester's  chagrin  at 
this  thwarting  of  his  ambition  influenced  him,  he  retired  from  the 
(Y)urt,  and  died  bdore  he  could  reach  his  far-famed  castle  of  Kenil- 
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worth.  There  is  a  romantio  report,  that  his  Ck>aiitess,  finding  he  bad 
prepared  a  draught  of  poison  for  her,  changed  the  cup,  ana  that  the 
Ean  drank  the  poison  intended  for  the  destruction  of  his  wife. 

Death  of  Lord  Burleigh. — 1598.  ^ 

After  many  years'  patient  endurance,  both  of  bodily  and  mental  suffer- 
ing, it  became  evident  that  the  great  minister  of  the  great  Queen  was 
passing  to  his  end.  His  agonies  were  intense;  and  when  the  power  no 
longer  remained  to  him  of  raising  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  fiieabeth 
herself  tended  him  with  the  solicitude  of  a  mother,  and  even  took  the 
food  from  the  attendants  to  serve  him  with  her  own  hands.  Harrington, 
the  Queen's  godson,  says,  after  Burleigh's  death:  "The  Queen's 
Highness  doth  speak  of  him  in  tears,  and  turns  aside  when  he  is  discoursed 
of;  nay,  even  forbiddeth  his  name  to  be  mentioned."  Thus  deeply  did 
Elizabeth  reejet  the  loss  of  this  faithful  and  veteran  minister,  who 
had  piloted  her  and  her  people  through  so  many  shoals  and  quick- 
sands. 

A  Royal  Remindee. — 1600. 

Scene — The  royal  closet.  Persotu  present — ^The  Queen,  Lord  Howard 
of  Effingham,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  tiie  clerk  of  the  privy  seal,  and  the 
young  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Subject  in  Debate — ^The  appoint- 
ment of  a  lord-deputy  to  Ireland. 

The  Queen  named  Lord  William  Knollys  for  the  post,  to  whom  Essex 
most  pertinaciously  oblected,  setting  forward  the  rival  claims  of  Sir 
George  Carew.  l!he  debate  growing  warm,  Elizabeth  made  some  in* 
audible  remark  to  Essex,  who  instantly  turned  his  back  upon  her  with 
indignant  contempt.  This  aroused  the  lioness :  advancing  towards  her 
offending  favourite,  she  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  told  him  to  *'  Qo 
and  be  banged."  Instead  of  enduring  this  unqueenly  outburst,  as  a 
prudent  courtier  would  have  done,  the  petulant  Earl's  hand  sought  his 
sword-hilt.  Lord  Howard  threw  himself  between  the  actors,  to  prevent 
violence,  when  Essex  said,  with  an  oath :  "  He  would  not  have  taken 
that  blow  from  her  father;"  and  rushii^  out  of  the  royal  presence,  mat- 
tered something  about  a  "  King  in  petticoats." 

The  Romance  op  the  Ring. — 160 J. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  that  box  on  the  ear  was  ever  foi^tten  by 
Essex,  but  a  sort  of  reconciliation  having  been  effected,  the  young  Earl 
accepted  the  disputed  post  of  Lord-deputy  of  Ireland.  It  was  with 
much  mistrust  that  he  aeparted  to  take  up  his  command,  for  his  nature 
was  noble  and  refined,  and  his  spirit  revolted  at  the  thought  of  the 
murders  and  massacres  of  the  native  Irish  which  he  would  be  called  upon 
\  to  sanction.  In  war  with  the  Spaniards  or  the  Flemings  no  braver  man 
ever  lived,  but  he  felt  that  fighting  the  Irish  was  as  brother  to  brother. 
Contrary  to  orders  from  home,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Tyrone, 
the  leader  of  the  Hibernian  forces,  and  this,  and  others  of  his  doings* being 
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misrepreseBted  at  Court,  Essex  felt  tbat  his  onljcbanoe  of  a  proper 
explanatioii  hy  in  an  immediate  visit  to  Loudon.  Without  sending  anv 
notioe  of  his  intention,  be  started  on  tbis  ill-fated  expedition;  and  fina- 
ing  the  Qneen  was  at  her  palace  of  Nonsuch,  without  waitinff  to  change 
hb  dress,  the  Earl  ruihol  into  her  presence,  his  boots  all  bespattered 
with  mud,  and  his  clothes  soiled  and  travel-stained.  At  first,  the  Queen's 
fondness  for  her  favourite  prompted  her  to  receive  him  with  Undness,  but, 
on  reflection,  she  could  not  overlook  such  an  instance  of  opposition  to 
her  commands,  and  Essex  was  committed  to  prison.  For  a  long  time 
the  Queen's  anger  continued,  but  at  length  she  so  far  pardoned  him, 
whom  of  all  others  she  had  most  loved,  as  to  ^ant  him  his  liberty ; 
but  he  was  sternly  commanded  not  to  appear  in  the  royal  presence. 
Some  petitions,  wluch  he  addressed  to  her  lugbiiess,  were  refused ;  and 
it  was  then  that,  goaded  to  desperation,  Essex  decided  upon  the  fatal 
step  which  led  him  to  the  scaffold.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  being  joined 
by  other  discontented  courtiers,  the  Earl  declared  his  intention  of 
relieving  the  Queen  from  her  evil  advisers,  so  that  she  may  be  enabl^ 
to  ^vem  of  her  own  free  will ;  and  that  after  a  vain  effort  to  raise  the 
citizens  of  London  in  support  of  this  mad  scheme,  he  shut  himself  up  in 
Essex  House,  in  the  Strand,  where  he  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  misguided  youn^  nobleman  was  brought  to  trial, 
and  behaved  before  his  judges  with  intrepid  firmness.  He  was  re-conducted 
to  the  Tower,  with  the  edge  of  the  axe  turned  towards  him,  and  the  Queen 
signed  his  death-warrant.  Now  it  appears  that,  in  earlier  and  happier 
days,  Elizabeth  had  ^ven  a  ring  to  Essex,  with  the  express  injunction, 
that  if  he  ever  felt  himself  in  extremity  on  account  of  her  anger,  he  was 
to  forward  the  jewel  to  her,  and  she  would  fly  to  save  him.  Finding 
his  death  resolved  upon,  Essex  determined  to  try  what  virtue  there  was 
in  this  magic  ring,  but  not  daring  to  trust  a  careless  attendant  with  so 
profound  a  secret,  he  threw  it  from  his  prison  window  to  a  curly-headed 
boy,  and  desired  liim  to  hasten  with  it  to  Lady  Scrope,  his  beloved  cousin. 
]^ow  Lady  Scrope  was  a  lady  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  sister  to  the 
Countess  of  Nottingham,  llie 
messenger  committed  the  fatal 
error  of  deliverinff  the  all-im- 
portant ring  to  the  Countess,  who 
carried  it  at  once  to  her  husband 
and  he,  the  most  deadly  of 
Essex's  enemies,  bade  his  wife  to 
suppress  it  and  the  message. 
The  Qneen  waited  for  the  token 
with  an  anxious  heart,  but  findin£^ 
it  did  not  come,  she  persuaded 
herself  that  the  temper  of  Essex 
was  too  proud  and  too  unbending  ^^^*  ^^^  pekbhumi-. 

to  allow  nim  to  take  advantage  of  her  promise.  On  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary, he  suffered  death. 

Sometime  after  this,  the  treacherous  Countess  of  Nottingham  who  was 
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on  her  death-bed,  declared  she  could  not  die  until  she  had  rerealed  a 
terriUe  secret  to  the  Queen.  Elizabeth  came  to  her,  and  them  the  dying 
woman  related  the  tale  of  her  shame.  Although  in  the  last  throes  of  a 
mortal  agonj,  the  Queen  took  the  Countess  in  ner  arms,  and  dashed  htt 
▼iolently  back  on  the  couch,  declaring :  "  God  may  forgire  you,  but  I 
never  can." 

At  that  solemn  moment  the  dart  was  levelled  with  unerring  aim, 
which  deprived  England  of  her  glorious  Queen.  Elizabeth's  heart  was 
broken. 

It  has  been  said  that  Elizabeth  always  kept  the  scull  of  Essex  in  her 
chamber,  an  error  which  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  conversation  sl^ 
held  with  the  French  amoassador.  In  showing  him  the  objects  of  iza- 
terest  in  the  metropolis,  the  Queen  called  his  attention  to  the  heads  of 
persons  who  had  suffered  for  treason,  which  were  placed  on  spikes  fixed 
on  the  Tower  gate.  She  recounted  to  him  the  names  of  a!u  who  had 
been  executed  (uuring  hex  reign,  dosing  the  dreary  catalogue  with  that 
of  Essex 

The  QuEEb's  Death.— 1603. 

In  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  Elizabeth  found  she  could  no  longer 
ward  off  the  grand  event,  of  whose  approach  she  had  always  been  so 
fearful.  It  was  on  the  last  day  of  January,  1603,  that  the  Queen  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  remove  to  Richmond,  a  residence  she  was  much 
attached  to. 

Camden  mentions  that,  at  this  period,  finding  her  coronation  ring  had 
grown  into  the  flesh,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  file  it  off, 
and  this  trivial  circumstance 
was  regarded  as  an  evil  omen. 
Soon   afterwards    her    throat 
swelled,    her  appetite   failed,  ' 
and  she  abandoned  herself  to  $4^^ 
passionate    grief,    continually  ^^ 

shedding    tears,    and    revert-  .^^.^/^  «*,»/»-  •»r«»w/*»« 

mg  to  the   memory   of   her 

beloved  favourite,  Essex.  Although  no  doubt  existed  in  any  one's 
mind  that  the  son  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  would  naturally  ascend  the 
throne  on  Elizabeth's  demise,  her  last  hours  were  cruelly  embittered  by 
those  who  were  desirous  of  paying  court  to  the  rising  sun  of  James 
Stuart,  by  inducing  the  dying  Monarch  to  name  him  as  her  successor. 
She  had  always  expressed  repugnance  to  perform  this  unnecessary 
ceremony,  nor  is  there  any  satisfactory  proof  tnat  she  ever  did. 

The  anxious  courtiers  watched  with  eagle  glance  for  the  departure  of 
the  haughty  spirit  which  had  made  the  noblest  among  them  tremble,  all 
desirous  of  conveying  to  James  the  news  of  his  accession ;  but  as  this 
Queen  lived  a  mystery,  so  is  the  hour  of  her  departure  wrapped  in  doubt. 
Tired  by  her  devotions,  she  sank  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  when  the  attend- 
ants looked  at  her  about  three  in  the  morning,  it  was  found  that  she  was 
dead. 
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80  iired^idgned,  and  died  thia  migbtj  Sovereigii,  than  vhom  no  Kinff 
ever  gOTerned  with  more  despotic  swaj,  and  yet  none  was  more  belo?e£ 
lliefe  is  not  one  of  our  Monarchs  whose  memory  is  held  in  such  ffreen 
and  living  remembrance ;  in  the  words  of  old  Camden :  "  No  obuvion 
shall  ever  sully  the  glory  of  her  name,  for  her  happy  and  renowned 
memory  still  liTeth,  and  shall  for  ever  lire  in  the  minds  of  men  to  all 
posterity.'] 


,  Scmcis^AlbJhsnaA, 
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;  the  earlier  part  of  the  time  we  now  have  to  consider,  Affricml- 
*  tmre  was  necessarily  mnch  neglected,  in  consequence  of  the  wars  which 
devastated  the  country.  For  nearly  ninety  years,  with  eiight  intermis- 
sion, the  feuds  between  rival  daimants  for  the  throne  continued,  and 
the  destruction  of  human  life  was  so  great,  that  men  were  wanting  to 
carry  on  the  necessary  tilling  of  the  soil.  The  price  of  labour  rose  enor- 
mously, and  Acts  were  passed  by  Parliament  ior  compelling  men  to  be- 
eome  labourers,  by  restricting  tnem  from  following  other  occupations. 
This  state  of  things  was  also  injurious  to  the  extension  of  commercial 
tRuisactions.  One  of  the  Acts  we  have  alluded  to  made  it  illegal  for 
any  person  iK>t  having  lands  or  rents  of  the  annual  value  of  twenty 
ahilhnes,  to  apprentice  his  sons  to  anv  handicraft,  but  should  bring  them 
up  to  nusbancu^.  The  scarcity  of  laibour  led  to  the  conversion  of  large 
tncts  of  bmd  into  pasturaee,  so  that  graung  became  in  the  Tudor  age 
more  practised  ana  studio  than  it  had  been  at  any  former  period.  So 
serious  did  the  evil  ffrow,  that  Parliament  endeavoured,  by  various  enact- 
ments, to  compel  the  growing  of  com.  Grain  was  cheap  during  this 
period,  because  the  woollen  manufacturers  of  the  continent  poured  large 
quantities  of  com  into  this  country,  in  exchange  for  our  staj^e  com- 

GardeniM^,  which  had  been  also  neglected  durinff  the  civil  wars,  was 
improved  under  the  Tudor  Sovereigns,  and  especiaUy  during  Elizabeth's 
rei^n.  Various  fruits  and  vegetables  were  introduced,  and  others,  which 
had  been  forgotten,  were  cultivated.  Among  these  we  may  name 
cherries,  apricots,  melons,  currants,  salads,  potatoes,  cabbaj^  and  turnips. 
The  large  number  of  foreign  Protestants  who  sought  safetv  in  England 
from  the  terrible  religious  persecutions  in  Prance  and  the  Netherumds, 
contributed  largely  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  gardening,  as 
also  to  the  increase  and  exteiision  of  our  manufactures. 

The  Mauufaeiwrt  of  WooUm^  Cloika  continued  to  receive  encouragement 
from  the  Kings  of  England,  and  even  during  the  civil  wars  this  most 
valuable  source  of  wealth  throve  and  became  firmly  established.  In 
order  to  improve  the  manner  of  making  cloths,  Henry  VII.  induced 
lam  numbers  of  artisans  to  come  hither  from  Fknders.  The  luxurious 
habits  of  Henry  VIII.  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  clothing  arts,  for  the 
number  of  courtiers  was  very  mat,  and  they  indulged  in  flue  dress  to 
an  extern  hitherto  unparaUelea.    Thirteen  cufferent  sorts  of  cloths  are 
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enumerated  as  being  made  in  England  daring  this  era»  and  a  consider- 
able proportion  was  exported  to  foreign  countries. 

The  art  of  Weatina  Silk  was  brought  into  England  about  the  time  of 
Henry  YI.  But  the  articles  manufactured  consisted  only  of  laces, 
ribbons,  and  narrow  fabrics.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  silk  mana- 
facture  was  greatlj  encouraged,  gloves  and  stockings  being  made  in 
considerable  quantity. 

The  greatest  invention  of  this  period  was  the  Ari  ofFrinting^  of 
which  a  more  particular  account  is  given  at  page  211.  The  discoverjr  of 
this  wonderful  art  tended  rapidly  to  dispel  the  darkness  in  which  manund 
had  been  so  long  involved,  and  its  blessings  will  continue  to  be  felt  as 
long  as  the  world  endures.  The  grand  work,  so  ably  begun  by  William 
Caxton,  was  improved  by  Theodore  Rood,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and 
others ;  and  in  a  comparatively  brief  space  of  time,  presses  were  estab- 
lished  in  most  of  the  principal  English  towns. 

The  science  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  continued  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  friars  during  the  earUer  portion  of  this  period ;  but  in  Henry 
the  Eighth's  time  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  for  tiie  regulation  of 
the  professors,  and  many  eminent  men  flourished  during  the  dominion  of 
the  Tudors.  Hie  charter  incorporating  the  Eoyal  Cioll^  of  Physiciaiis 
was  granted  bv  Henry  VIII.  in  1618  a.d. 

The  Art  of  War  being  much  studied,  advanced  very  consid^rablj. 
The  feudal  military  service  was  dying  out  early  in  our  present  peiiod, 
and  Kings  raised  armies  by  means  of  mdenture  between  themselves  and 
the  rich  nobility,  and  foreign  Princes ;  by  the  terms  of  which  a  stipu- 
lated number  of  men  were  equipped,  and  served  for  a  stated  period, 
receiving  regular  payment.  Henry  Y.  entered  into  an  agreement  in 
1416,  by  which  Lord  Scroope  bound  himself  to  serve  in  France  for  one 
year,  and  to  take  with  him  thirty  men-at-arms  and  ninety  archers.  For 
Lis  own  pay,  Lord  Scroope  received  dailv  four  shillings;  for  eacb 
knight  two  shillings ;  for  each  esquire  one  snilling ;  and  for  each  archer 
sixpence ;  and  an  additional  regard  of  one  hundred  marks,  for  thirty  men- 
at-arms.  Besides  these  sums,  all  prisoners  were  to  become  the  property 
of  the  said  Lord  Scroope,  and  to  be  held  at  a  reasonable  ransom.  The 
person  contracting  to  find  the  men,  engaged  to  provide  them  with 
norses,  arms,  armour,  clothing,  victuals,  servants,  ana  everything,  exoqtt 
shipping  and  artilleiy. 

When  an  invasion  was  apprehended,  the  King  issued  letters  to 
all  the  great  nobility,  requiring  them  to  arm  and  e(}uip  all  their  re- 
tainers ;  he  also  directed  proclamations  to  sheriffs  ordenng  them  to  array 
all  the  able-bodied  men  in  their  counties  between  the  age  of  sixteen  and 
sixty,  at  the  same  time  granting  oommbsions  to  certain  knights  and 
gentlemen  to  divide  the  array  into  regiments  of  a  thousand,  and  o<»n- 
panies  of  a  hundred.  As  most  men  had  a  tolerably  good  knowledge  of 
the  Qse  of  arms,  by  the  above  means  immense  armies  could  be  raised  ia 
a  very  brief  space  of  time.  Merchants  were  called  upon  to  supply  ships, 
armed  for  purposes  of  offence  and  defence,  and  each  of  the  great  p(»is 
held  its  privileges,  on  conditi<m  of  keeping  a  certain  namber  of  vessels 
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for  war  purposes.    The  above  method  of  raising  armies  and  fleets  con- 
tinned,  with  slight  modification,  during  the  whole  of  onr  present  period. 

Although  the  English  were  becoming  proficient  in  the  use  of  artillcTy, 
the  archers  were  niainly  relied  upon  in  action.  The  men-at-arms,  in 
thdr  clumsy,  polished  armour,  were  useful  in  withstanding  a  chai^ ; 
bat  the  terrible  flights  of  arrows  of  the  English  archers  were  calculated 
to  produce  the  most  deadly  effect.  Some  of  the  cannon  discharged  balls 
of  fire  hundred  pounds'  weight,  and  required  fifty  horses  to  draw  them, 
while  others  could  be  carried  by  two  men.  The  musket  was  first  used  in 
1521,  but  its  form  was  clumsy,  and  its  weight  inconvenient ;  it  was 
pkoed  on  a  rest,  and  fired  by  means  of  a  matchlock.  A  foundry  for 
oumon  was  established  in  England  in  1535.  Mortars  and  bombs  were 
invented  in  1544.  Edward  IV.  was  the  first  King  who  made  any  con- 
siderable use  of  field-artillery ;  and  we  are  told  by  Leland,  that  at  the 
battle  of  Stamford  "the  King  sparkeled  his  enemies  with  his  ordinance, 
slew  many  of  the  commons,  and  thereby  gained  the  victory." 

Tom  we  now  from  considering  grim-visa^ed  war  to  glance  briefly  at 
/  the  more  pleasing  arts ;  and,  foUowmg  the  plan  of  previous  articles,  we 
will  begin  with  Architeeinre. 

We  have  said  in  a  former  article,  that  a  change  is  observable  about 
the  latter  part  of  Edward  the  Third's  reign,  towards  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture known  as  Perpendicular.  It  will  be  naturally  supposed  that  the 
alteration  from  one  style  of  building  to  another  was  not  brought  about  bv 
a  sudden  transition,  and  we  see  this  very  clearly  in  onr  present  perioa. 
Decorated  architecture  reached  its  most  glorious  development  at  the 
time  when  Edward  the  Second  was  raising  the  memorial  crosses  on  the 
spots  where  the  body  of  his  consort  rested  on  its  mournful  progress  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  for  some  years 
after  that  time  the  churches  were  very  ' 
pure  in  style;  but  about  1350  a  change, 
or  rather  an  intermiiture,  of  Decorated 
with  Perpendicular  forms,  is  easily  dis- 
oexnible.  William  de  Edington  com- 
menced the  alteration  of  ^Winchester 
Cathedral  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  his  work  was  carried 
on  by  that  great  architect,  Williun  of 
Wykeham,  who  built  New  College 
Chapel,  Oxford,  from  the  foundation,  in 
theprinciples  of  the  Perpendicular  style. 

Tne  distinguishing  cnaracteristics  of 
Perpendicular  architecture  are  the  carry- 

7  up  of  the  mullions  through  the  tracery 
the  windows  in  perpendicular  lines, 
while  the  surface  of  the  buildings  gene- 
rally is  ornamented  with  pannelung,  in  which  the  straight  lines  are  pre- 
dominant ;  the  doorways  are  generally  a  depressed  archway  withm  a 
square  frame ;  the  porches  very  rich,  and  ornamented  with  pannelling. 
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and  pinnacles  with  laige  crockets  and  finials ;  the  towers  are  generaDj 
richly  decorated  with  pannelling,  and  are  divided  into  seyeraTstoieys* 
with  large  windows.  The  towers  of  many  of  the  Somersetshire  churches 
are  fine  examples  of  this  period.  The  splendid  open  timber  roofs  of  a 
low  pitch  belong  entirely  to  this  style. 

At  a  later  time,  in  Henrv  the  Seventh's  reign,  ornament  seems  to  have 
run  wild.  The  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  Westminster  Abbey,  erected  by 
this  Monarch  as  a  place  of  sepulture  for  himself  and  his  Consort,  is  a 
perfect  example  of  the  florid  Perpendicular  style. 

Poreign  travel,  wliich  became  so  prevalent  under  the  Tudor  Sovereu^na, 
induced  another  change,  called  ElizeUfetkan,  which  was  of  a  very  snort 
duration.  We  have  given  an  example  of  this  at  pase  S92.  Tlie 
Eliza})ethan  style  is  a  strange  and  fanciful  mixture  of  Gothic  and 
Classic  details,  which  resulted,  in  the  Stuart  time,  in  the  Renaiasance^ 
which  will  form  a  subject  for  our  future  consideration. 

Sculplure  made  projgress  during  this  period.  The  Lollards  were 
most  determined  enemies  .of  images,  and  many  of  them  suffered  death 
for  their  opposition  to  image-worship;  this  stimulated  the  Chonxh 
to  obtain  the  services  of  the  most  eminent  sculptors,  in  order  that  their 
images  should  not  be  held  up  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  people. 
It  was  the  custom  to  adorn  shrines  and  monuments  with  figures  canred 
out  of  stone,  and  also  made  of  metal.  The  tomb  of  Henry  Y.  had 
a  full-length  figure  of  that  Sovereign  in  silver;  and  the  statues  of 
Henry  Vll.  and  his  Queen  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  Torregiano,  are 
beautiful  examples  of  the  art.  In  an  age  when  no  person  of  rank  died 
without  a  monument  bein^  erected  to  his  memory,  vrith  his  effigy  in 
stone,  marble,  or  metal  resting  upon  it,  the  artists  could  not  fail  to  make 
imnrovement  in  their  art. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  revival  of  sculpture  were  also  greatly 
encouraging  to  ^aitUing^  for  figures  of  saints  were  depicted  on  Uie 
walla  of  sacred  edifices.  Stained  Olass  also  reached  a  high  state  of 
perfection.  As  examples  of  the  latter  section  of  the  art,  we  may  name 
the  great  east  window  at  Wells,  and  the  splendid  glass  at  MalTern 
Priory.  Portrait-painting  was  encouraged  by  wealthv  nobles.  In  1412, 
painting  in  oil  was  invented  by  John  Van  Eyck.  There  are  numerous 
examples  of  middle-age  paintings  in  various  private  collections,  as  well  as 
at  the  British  National  Gallerv.  At  a  li^r  time  we  have  Hans  Holbein, 
who  has  left  us  man;  invaluable  legacies,  which  are  principally  at 
Hampton  Court  Palace. 

To  painting  we  must  add  the  art  of  Engraving^  which  began  to  be  ex- 
tensively practised  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vm.  The  works  of  Albert 
Durer  were  produced  at  this  period. 

The  Jiannera  and  Cmioms  of  the  early  portion  of  tbe  era  we  are 
considering  were  materially  affected  by  the  long  and  terrible  civil  wars. 
No  very  striking  alterations  occurred  in  the  relative  ranks  of  the 
people,  except  that  the  middle-classes  were  rising  in  importance  in 
proportion  as  their  assistance  was  courted  by  the  rim  claimants  for  the 
throne.    The  depopulation  of  the  country  by  war,  pestilence,  and 
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famine,  became  so  serious,  that  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  Y.  an  Act  was 
passed  bj  Parliament  to  the  following  effect : — "  Whereas,  hj  diverse 
pestilences  within  this  kingdom,  and  l)j  foreign  wars,  there  is  not  a 
anfficiencT  at  present  of  proper  persons  to  fill  these  offices  [sheriff  and 
escheator J :  it  is  therefore  enacted  bj  this  Parliament,  That  the  King 
maj  iqipout  sheriffs  and  escheators,  to  continae  more  than  one  Tear  in 
their  respectire  offices,  for  four  years,  commencing  at  the  next  election 
of  these  offices."  The  disasters  suffered  in  France  during  the  following 
reign  tended  still  farther  to  reduce  the  popolation ;  and  in  the  instnio- 
tioDB  to  Uie  ambassadors  appointed  to  treat  for  peace,  the^  were 
aotliorized  to  represent  that  there  *'  had  been  more  men  slain  in  these 
wars  for  the  title  and  claim  of  the  Crown  of  France,  than  are  at  this  day 
in  both  lands."  The  population  was  probably  from  2,500,000  to 
3^000,000. 

The  real  wars  tended  greatly  to  the  decline  of  chivalry,  a  circumstance 
feelingly  lamented  by  William  Caxton.  Tournaments,  however,  were 
far  from  extinct.  Manv  splendid  passages  of  arms  took  place,  in  which 
Henry  Y.,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Anthony,  Lord  Scales,  and  others, 
figured  in  the  lists. 

The  hospitality  of  the  time  was  as  conspicuous  as  ever.  The  castles 
of  the  great  nobility  were  crowded  with  retainers  and  chance  travellers, 
who  always  received  a  hearty  welcome.  Richard  Seville,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, was  held  in  great  favour  because  of  his  excessive  hospitality.  We 
are  told  that  six  oxen  were  killed  for  a  breakfast. 

We  have  every  reason  to  know  that  the  people  cannot  be  charged 
with  contempt  for  religion ;  for  numerous  splendid  churches  were  built 
and  endowed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

The  habit  of  profane  swearing  was,  unhappily,  much  indulged  in,  and  had 
become  a  proverb.  The  Maid  of  Orleans,  when  chained  in  her  dungeon, 
ia  said  to  nave  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  chances  of  the  conquest  of 
her  beloved  country,  "that  though  there  were  an  hundred  thousand 
more  God-dam-mees  in  France  th^  there  are,  they  will  never  conquer 
thai  kingdom." 

The  manners  of  the  common  people  of  the  country  were  a  mixtnre  of 
vice  and  ferocity,  as  mav  be  expected  would  be  the  case  from  the  kw- 
lesa  habits  induced  by  almost  constant  warfare. 

The  dress  of  the  people,  generally,  was  fabricated  of  wool,  and  we 
hftTC  0ood  reason  to  know  that  the  English  were  more  comfortably  clad 
than  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries.  Having  given  such  numerous 
enmvings  of  costume  we  need  not  enlarge  upon  this  topic.  We  will 
Mj  say,  that  extravagance  in  dress  became  so  serious  as  to  call 
for  the  interference  of  Parliament,  and  in  a.d.  1462,  a  sumptuary 
Act  was  passed,  prescribing  the  size  of  shoes  and  the  length  of  jerkins. 
Long  hair  was  much  worn  by  the  gay  beaux  of  the  period.  The  sump- 
tuary Uiws  of  Edward  lY.  were  soon  set  at  defiance,  and  they  only 
tencfed  to  give  a  fresh  turn  to  the  extravagance  of  fashion. 

The  diversions  of  the  people  had  changed  but  little  in  this  period, 
and  the  deflcription  of  those  prevalent  in  the  former  age  apply  also  to 
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this.  It  is  troe  that  archery  was  even  more  enoonraged  than  it  had 
formerly  been,  aad  laws  were  made  prohibiting  such  games  as  foot-bally 
quoits,  and  the  like,  in  order  that  all  their  leisure  tune  might  be  spent  by 
tnejpeople  in  acquiring  efficiency  in  the  use  of  bows  and  airows. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  manners  of  the  people  under 
the  Tudor  Sovereigns ;  and  as  this  was  a  more  peaceful  tune,  a  nqud 
ohangje  took  place. 

It  IS,  of  course,  impossible  to  define  exactly,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  a  considerable  cultivation  was  attained.  The  gentlemen  travelled 
into  other  countries,  and  many  foreigners  of  name  and  ability  visited 
England.  The  art  of  printing,  too,  rapidly  worked  its  inevitable 
mission  of  spreading  eaucatioD,  and,  consequently,  refinement  acnd 
decency  among  the  masses. 

Domestic  manners  were  risid  and  severe  in  the  extreme ;  hausbty 
reserve  was  affected  by  the  elder,  and  abject  deference  was  exacted  &om 
the  younffer,  members  of  a  family. 

Tne  influence  of  chivalry  diminished  daily,  although  the  practice  of  it 
still  continued  in  a  desultory  and  artificial  manner. 

The  houses  of  the  nobility  began  to  be  built  comfortably,  and  to 
be  furnished  with  more  elegance  than  they  had  formerly  been.  Hamp- 
ton  Court  Palace,  erected  bv  Cardinal  Wolsey,  is  a  good  example  of  the 
mansions  of  the  neriod ;  and  some  narts  of  St.  Jameses  Palace  exhibit  an 
attention  to  solidity  of  building  and  comfort  of  arrangement.  The  halls 
and  churches  of  the  wealthy  were  hung  with  Mostly  arras,  and  were 
furnished  with  long  tables,  or  boards  set  on  tressels,  chaira  for  the 
principal  guests,  and  forms  for  the  use  of  inferiors.  IJie  floors  of  the 
chief  apartments,  made  of  clay,  were  strewed  with  rushes.  The  beds 
in  good  houses  were  comfortable,  and  the  bedsteads  of  elegant  form. 
Many  of  the  latter  exist  at  the  present  day.  Glass  windows  were  pretty 
generally  used,  the  principal  ones  being  decorated  with  armorial  bearings 
and  monograms  in  stained  glass. 

Just  previous  to  the  Reformation,  the  vices  of  the  clergy  had  reached 
a  fearful  height ;  and  the  circumstances  brought  to  light,  by  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  monastic  system,  are  beyond 
description. 

The  dress  of  the  time  was  costly  in  the  extrem^  and  was  oon- 
stantly  changing.  It  is  amply  indicated  in  our  engravings.  The  robes 
of  the  rich  were  made  of  the  most  extravagant  materiala,  sudh  as  doth 
of  gold,  furs,  silk,  and  velvet,  richly  embroidered. 

Cookery  was  more  studied  than  it  had  formerly  been;  and  Polydore 
Virgil  enlarges  upon  the  delicacy  of  the  viands  set  before  guests  at 
tabk.  Vegetable  were  sparingly  provided;  and  as  regular  markets 
were  not  general,  country  families  subsisted  mostly  on  salt  meats. 

Ale  and  Qascon  wines  were  the  principal  liquors ;  but  cider,  mead, 
and  perry  were  not  uncommon.  Ale  was  dirmk  new,  as  hops  were  but 
little  cultivated.  The  wine  circulated  in  a  large  eup,  from  whkdi  the 
guests  drank  alternately. 

Huntino',  hawking,  and  fowling  woo  the  chief  outdow  divecaioBS 
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of  the  vealihy  classes;  and  the  first  law  for  the  preservation  of  game 
VIS  passed  in  the  twraty-fifth  year  of  Henry  VIEL 

Masques  and  pageants  were  favourite  amnsements  at  the  "Rnglish 
Court;  and  Eliaaneth  in  her  progresses  was  frequently  ^[ratified,  at  the 
houses  of  those  she  honoured  with  her  company,  hy  witnessing  these 
Myolities,  which  were  made  the  medium  of  the  grossest  flattery.  In 
her  reign,  the  English  drama  may  be  said  to  have  nad  its  origin,  under 
the  fostering  influence  of  Ford,  Massinger,  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  others,  vhose  names  are  household  words. 

Mysteries  were  frequently  performed  in  the  churches,  to  large  and 
enthusiastic  audiences. 

Betf-haiting  and  oock^ghtmg  continued  to  be  po|)ular  pastimes,  and 
were  frequmtly  practised  in  the  presence  of  kings,  princes,  and 
pnneesses. 

The  ordinarr  in-door  entertainments  were  "  cards,  tables  and  dice, 
shorelboard,  chess,  billiards,  music,  maskes,  catches,  questions;  also 
meny  tales  of  errant  knights,  kings,  queens,  lords,  ladies,  giants, 
dwaitis,  fairies,  goblins,  friars,  witches,  ftc. 

Ganung  reai^ed  an  enormous  hei^t,  and  was  frequently  ruinous  to 
those  who  indulged  in  the  excitement. 

LEAKVDrG  AND  LeaKNZD  MeW,  PEOK  THE  ACCESSIOX  OP  HeJTKT  IV. 

TO  THE  Death  op  Elizabeth. 

We  have  the  authority  of  William  Gaxton  for  asserting,  that  the 
Imtgnage  of  the  people  of  England  underwent  a  Ter^  considerable  altera- 
tiott  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  old  printer,  writing  in  1490,  says : — 
"Certainly  the  language  now  used  Tuyeth  ferre  from  that  whicn  was 
used  and  spoken  wnen  I  was  bom.  For  we  Englyshe  men  ben  borne 
mder  the  domynacyon  of  the  mone,  which  is  nerer  steadfaste,  but 
erer  watering."  The  difference  between  the  language  of  the  leaned 
and  that  commonly  used,  was  so  great,  that  honest  Caxton  deelores 
himself  perplexed  what  words  to  adopt  in  order  to  make  his  translations 
eeneiaily  useful.  Then,  again,  dialects  differed  so  widely  in  variouB 
oistricts,  that  the  people  of  one  county  could  not  understand  the 
hmguage  spoken  by  those  who  lived  in  another  province.  Spelling 
was  so  unsettled  that  the  same  word  was  freauently  rendered  in  several 
different  ways,  even  in  the  course  of  a  short  document. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Bichard  IQ.,  the  laws  were  promulgated  iuFrenclL 
a  most  inconvenient  mode,  as  scarcely  any  of  the  common  people  could 
anderstand  a  word  of  that  laiu^uage. 

But  the  a^  of  printing  diclits  work  surely  and  rapidly,  and  in  the 
writings  of  those  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  little  antiquated  rust,  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the 
hnsniage  to  be  discerned  from  that  used  at  the  present  day. 

The  early  part  of  our  present  period,  which  was  the  age  immediately 
moeding  the  revival  of  learning,  is  the  darkest  in  our  country's  annals. 
The  great  scarcity  aoad  high  value  of  books  obstructed  the  progress 
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of  leamiog ;  none  could  have  libraries  but  kings,  princes,  nniTersitiea, 
and  moDAfiteries.  The  middle-dasses  were  utteriy  without  liteniy 
food  of  any  sort. 

The  knowledge  of  th^  Latin  language  had  gpreatly  declined,  and  Greek 
was  unknown. 

Medicine  and  Surgery  were  in  a  most  barbarous  state.  The  ailenlian 
of  those  who  practised  the  first  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  to 
the  disooYcry  of  the  elixir  of  life ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  Henry  Y.  oodd 
only  find  one  surgeon  capable  of  accompanying  his  army  to  "Frtaiee, 
in  1415. 

Matkematies  degenerated  into  Astrology ;  and  although  severe  laws 
were  made  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  wizards,  the  practice  of 
sorcery  was  so  flourishing,  that  its  disciples  were  very  numerous. 
Alchemy  was  considered  a  most  honourable  employment,  and  vast  sums 
of  money  were  wasted  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  discover  the  secret  of 
transmuting  base  metals  into  gold. 

During  this  fearfully  dark  age  there  were  but  few  men  of  note. 
Among  historians  we  nave  WaUingkam,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Eng- 
land, beginning  at  tlie  fifty-seventh  year  of  Henry  UI.,  and  concluding 
with  the  funeral  of  Henry  Y.  John  Whetehamtedc,  Abbot  of  St. 
Albans,  wrote  a  chronicle  of  twenty  years,  from  1441  to  1461.  An 
Italian  author,  under  the  aoubriauei  of  Tiiut  Livims,  has  left  us  a  judi- 
cious epitome  of  the  events  whicn  ocoiurred  during  the  reign  of  Heniy  Y. 
John  Rous  of  Warwick,  John  Harding,  and  William  Casion,  fill  up  the 
list  of  English  chroniclers.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  the  Tain- 
able  works  of  three  French  writers.  Sir  John  FrotMuurt,  who  was 
secretary  to  Edward  III.,  Philip  de  Cominei  and  Monairelei,  whose 
chronicles,  divested  of  some  extraordinary  and  unlikely  incidents,  are 
most  valuable  to  the  writer  of  histoiy. 

Among  lawyers  we  have  Sir  Thomas  lAtileUm  and  Sir  Johm  Forteaeme. 
The  first  wrote  a  work  on  English  tenure  of  lands,  which  to  this  day  is 
reg^ed  as  a  text -book.  Jama  I.  of  Scotland,  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of 
Worcester,  and  the  accomplished  Lord  Eioers,  were  not  only  admirable 
authors,  but  are  to  be  highly  regarded  as  liberal  patrons  of  learning. 

Of  the  Unioertities  we  wiU  remark,  that  Lincoln^  AU-SouU,  and 
Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  and  King's,  (^teen's,  and  Katherime  Eaii, 
Cambridge,  were  founded  during  this  period. 

We  now  come  to  the  Tudor  age ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  thai»  with 
the  cessation  of  the  turmoil  of  war,  the  natural  aptitude  of  our  country- 
men for  study  asserted  its  sway,  and  learning  shone  forthwith  a  brilHant 
effulgence,  until  the  Elizabethan  age  ended  m  a  galaxy  of  literary  glory, 
in  which  the  names  of  Shakespeare  and  Spenser  glitter  with  overpower- 
inff  lustre. 

The  difficulties  that  met  the  revivers  of  leamiuff  on  the  verr  threshold 
of  their  labours  seem  to  us,  in  these  days  of  advanced  civilization,  to 
have  beeji  insurmountable.  Books  were  but  just  appearing',  in  the 
rudest  possible  shape,  from  the  presses  of  Caxton  ana  his  i^nstrioua 
successors.    Instructors  were  scarcely  to  be  found.    The  nobility  were 
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as  imieanied  as  the  hounds  they  followed,  or  the  hawks  they  petted; 
not  only  were  they  more  illiterate  than  the  most  ignorant  boor  of  out 
own  day,  bat  they  boasted  of  their  contempt  for  learning.  It  was  con- 
sidered enough  for  a  "  nobleman's  son  to  wind  his  horn,  and  carry  his 
hawk  Mr,  and  leave  study  and  learning  to  toe  children  of  mean  people." 
But  from  this  miserable  darkness  our  countrymen  emerged,  and  a  few 
Tears  after  the  accession  of  the  first  Tudor  Prince,  learning  became 
both  £Euhionable  and  general 

And  first  of  all  let  us  glance  at  the  condition  of  the  Pitblie  Seminaries 
of  learning.  The  number  of  students  Vao  flocked  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  became  so  great  during  the  reign  of  Heniy  the  Eighth,  that 
no  less  than  three  additional  colleges  were  established  at  Oxford,  and  ^ve 
at  Oambridffe.  William,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Sir  Bichard  Sutton,  of 
Presbury,  built  Brczenose  ColUae  at  Oxford,  and  endowed  it  with 
lands  of  the  value  of  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  The  founda- 
tion was  to  consist  of  a  principal,  twelve  fellows,  and  sixty  scholars. 

Bichard  Fox,  who  was  successively  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Bath  and 
Wells,  Durham,  and  Winchester,  founded  and  endowed  the  College  of 
CorpuM  CkrisH  at  Oxford,  for  a  principal  and  thirty  scholars. 

The  magnificent  spirit  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  soared  far  above  the  compa- 
ratively small  ideas  of  the  other  founders ;  and  he  proposed  to  build  and 
endow  a  coU^  at  the  same  universitv,  which,  for  beauty  of  stracture,  ex- 
tensiveness  of  grounds,  and  the  capaoilities  of  its  accommodation,  should 
far  surpass  any  other  seminary  in  the  world.  He  obtained  a  bull  from 
the  Pope  and  a  charter  from  the  King,  authorizing  the  completion  of 
his  splendid  idea ;  and  in  July,  1535,  the  first  stone  of  Cardinal  College 
was  laid,  with  great  pbmp  and  splendour.  A  dean  and  eighteen  canons 
were  soon  installed  in  the  new  building.  The  Cardinal  expended  vast 
sums  of  money  in  procuring  books,  pictures,  nkte  and  jewels,  vest- 
ments, and  furniture,  for  his  infant  college,  ana  he  watched  over  its 
ra[Hd  ^wth  with  the  greatest  solicitude.  When  his  fall  took  place, 
and  his  estates  were  forfeited  to  the  King,  it  was  found  that  the  new 
college  had  not  been  legallv  conveyed  to  the  trustees,  so  that  Cardinal 
College,  with  all  its  lanas,  revenues,  and  furniture  reverted  to  the 
Crown-  Greedy  courtiers  seized  with  avidity  upon  the  spoil,  and  soon 
the  magnificent  collection  was  scattered  over  the  counti^.  After  the 
lapse  of  some  years,  the  King  was  induced  to  establish  a  college  on  the 
old  foundation ;  but  being  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  was  the  original 
intention,  it  failed  to  be  of  much  use,  and  in  1545  it  s^in  reverted  to 
the  Crown. 

After  this,  Henry  converted  the  college  into  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  foundation  consisted  of  a  bishop,  a  dean,  and 
ei^t  canons,  and  to  this  chapter  were  conveyed  the  buildings,  lands, 
and  revenues  of  the  late  college,  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  certain 
soma  of  monev  for  university  nrofeasorships  and  other  educational 
purposes.    Such  is  the  history  of  tne  foundation  of  Christ-Ckurch  College. 

At  Cambridge,  Jents,  Ckritfw,  St.  John's,  Magdalene,  and  Trinittf 
OoUeges  were  added  to  the  university. 
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Schools  vere  established  and  reTived  in  all  the  great  to^rns^  three  of 
the  most  memorable  being  St.  FauPs  in  the  Cit^  of  London,  founded  by 
Dean  Golet,  the  Grammar  School  of  Ipswich,  which  owes  its  origin  to  tlie 
munificence  of  Wolsey,  and  JTesiminster  School,  which  was  reYived  and 
endowed  by  Queen  Eukabeth. 

The  Classical  Languaffcs,  which  had  so  long  been  neglected,  were 
cnltiTated  with  the  utmost  assiduity.  Henry  the  Eighth  was  himself 
an  elegant  Latin  scholar ;  Edward  tne  Sixth,  and  his  sisters  Maxy  and 
Elizal^th,  had  a  thorouffh  knowledge  of  the  lan^ages  of  Rome  and 
Greece ;  indeed,  Elizabeth  was  so  cultivated  a  classic,  that  she  was  able  to 
converse  at  Oxford  with  the  learned  doctors  in  GreKsk  and  Latin,  in  the 
most  easy  and  graceful  manner. 

Wolsey  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  magnificent  patron  of  learmn}^. 
Erasmus  highly  extob  him  for  encouraging  polite  learning,  "  which  he 
upheld  with  ms  favour,  defended  by  nis  authority,  adorned  by  his 
splendour,  and  cherished  by  his  kmdness.  He  invited  all  the  m(»t 
learned  professors  by  his  noole  salaries.  He  recalled  the  three  learned 
languages,  without  which  all  leamine  is  lame." 

Erasmus  resided  many  vears  in  Sritain,  and  imparted  his  immense 
stores  of  knowledge  to  tnose  who  were  willing  to  receive  them.  He 
took  up  his  residence  at  Oxford,  and  remained  during  five  years  at  that 
university,  encouraging  the  study  of  Greek.  The  professors,  ignorant 
of  the  language,  endeavoured  to.  persuade  the  students  that  the  Greek 
New  Testament  of  Erasmus  was  an  impious  and  dangerous  book ;  but 
he  was  encouraged  by  a  few  profound  and  earnest  scholars,  who  recdved 
his  instructions  with  respect,  and  conveyed  them  to  others,  so  that  this 
great  man  was  truly  the  reviver  of  the  Greek  language,  which  had  been 
so  much  neglected  that  the  knowledge  of  it  had  been  forgotten. 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  another  great  and  shining  light  during  this  era. 
In  his  early  age  he  had  obtained  a  perfect  knowl^^  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  he  both  wrote  and  spoke  fluentl;^.  His  great  abilities 
recommended  him  to  Wolsey,  who  procured  for  mm  the  {4)pointments  of 
Master  of  Bequests,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer.  On  the  fall  of 
Wolsev,  Sir  Thomas  iras  named  Lord  Chancellor.  But  it  was  at  a 
difficult  time,  for  the  Eefomtation  was  asserting  its  sway ;  and  More, 
finding  himself  unable  to  control  the  storm  which  he  saw  approaching, 
resigned  the  seals.  He  retired  into  privacy,  but  in  1534,  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 

The  three  schdars,  whose  career  we  have  briefly  indicated,  were  the 
true  revivers  of  leammg  in  England;  and  they  were  succeeded  by 
others  who  carried  on  the  good  work  with  such  earnest  good-will,  that 
a  few  years  produced  John  Lelamd,  John  Knox,  the  Earl  of  Surr^,  the 
Admirable  Crichton,  Dr.  Colet,  Richard  Uooker,  Thomas  lAnacre,  JwilUam 
lAly,  Thomas  Oranmer,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Spenser,  Sir  JFaUer  Rakigh, 
Lord  Bacon,  William  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Ford, 
and  Massinger,  Ball,  Camden,  Ilollingshed,  and  Siow,  forming  a  col- 
lection of  names  than  which  no  country  can. shew  a  more  glorious 
or  a  more  brilliant  muster-roll.  W 
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HOUSE    OP    STUART. 

COV&I8TED    or    SEVEN    S0VEBEIGN8,    WHO    REIGMEIV 
WtOM    1603   TO    1714   A.D. 111    YEARS. 


JAMES 


tSon  of  Mary,  Queen  of  S<M>t9.  who  was  grand-daugliter  of  Manararet.  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.  Bom  a.d.  1566.  AsceiKit-d  tlie  English  Throne  ik.D.  1G03.  Carried 
Aim  of  Denmark.    IHed  a.d.  1625.    Buried  at  Westminster  Abbey. 


Summary. 

Ik  order  that  we  may  fully  comprehend  the  causes  of  the  stirring 
eTents  which  render  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  Monarch  so  interesting 
and  so  important  to 
the  historical  student, 
it  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  very  care- 
fully the  events  and 
the  policy  which  mark-  I 
cd  the  period  during 
whic^  the  first  Stuart 
Xing  swayed  the  Eng- 
lish sceptre. 

If  the  present  chap- 
ter be  not  so  copious  in  the  startling  nature  of  its  leading  in- 
cidents, it  is  still  to  be  studied  with  much  care:  the  character  of 
James,  his  efforts  to  grasp  arbitrary  power,  the  complaints  and  re- 
monstrances of  his  Parliaments,  the  circumstances  arising  out  of  the 
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Prince  of  Wales'  proposed  marriage,  all  tended  to  proToke  that  seething 
up  of  the  popular  indignation,  which,  in  the  exid,  trampling  on  the 
lEonglj  authority,  seized  the  reins  of  Government,  and  would,  but  for 
the  faimost  supernatural  guidance  of  one  mighty  will,  have  ended,  possibly, 
in  such  anarchy  as  the  nation  had  never  yet  seen.  Our  present  liberties^ 
our  power,  our  position  as  arbiters  of  the  world,  are  all  to  be  traced  to 
this  period.  The  obstinate  persistence  of  the  Stuart  Soverei^s  in  their 
claim  of  divine  right,  their  uniform  policy  of  deception,  their  false  and 
antiquated  notions  of  the  royal  prerogative,  compelled  the  people 
to  use  force  for  the  conquest  of  those  liberties,  which,  advancing 
civilization  had  taught  them,  were  tbeir  natural  and  their  lawful  birth* 
right. 

Cecil,  the  Secretary  of  Elizabeth,  had  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
James,  previously  to  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  and  within  six 
hours  ot  the  great  Queen's  death,  the  son  of  her  rival,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  was  proclaimed  Sovereign  of  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

James  had  long  writhed  under  the  yoke  of  his  Puritan  Scottish 
advisers;  the  revenues  he  derived  from  his  northern  subjects  were 
extremely  limited,  and  he  hailed  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Elizabeth, 
both  as  an  emancipation  from  a  hateful  bondage,  and  as  putting  him  in 
possession  of  suck  unbounded  wealth,  as  would  enable  him  to  give 
&ee  vein  to  that  extravagance,  wjiich  was  the  great  bver  wrought  upon 
by  the  popular  partv  in  SSngland  with  such  stupendous  results. 

James  ascended  the  throne  of  England  impressed  with  a  belief  in  the 
absolute  power  of  Kings,  asserting  that  they  derived  their  right  (rom 
Heaven,  and  not  from  the  will  of  their  people,  or  from  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. Instead  of  being  the  protector  of  nis  subjects*  lives  and  welfare, 
it  was  this  King's  maxim  that  he  was  their  master,  and  that  any  measure 
of  liberty,  far  from  being  their  right,  was  to  flow  to  them  from  the 
source  of  bis  royal  bounty  and  condescension. 

His  hatred  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Jesuits,  proceeded  from  precisely 
similar  causes.  The  former  of  these  parties  held  that  a  King  may  law- 
fully be  deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  the  latter,  that  an  heretical 
Sovereign  may  be  excommunicated  and  deposed  by  the  Pope. 

Tliese  motives,  then,  influenced  James,  upon  his  arrival  in  England, 
to  desert  the  Calvinistic  form  of  worship  in  favour  of  that  practised 
by  the  Established  Church.  But  his  creed  was  a  system  of  his  own  con- 
trivance ;  whatever  assisted  in  advancing  absolutism  he  tolerated,  what 
militated  against  that  doctrine  he  rejected. 

So  many  new  nobles  were  created,  and  so  numerous  were  the  grants 
of  knighthood  during  this  reign,  that  a  pasquinade,  fixed  to  the  Soot  of 
St.  Paul's,  offered  to  teach  weak  memones  a  system  by  which  they  may 
remember  the  titles  of  the  new  nobility. 

James'  intolerant  notions  were  continually  being  opposed  by  Parlia- 
ment ;  therefore  the  disputes  with  that  body,  and  their  patriotic  oppoai- 
tion  to  the  King['s  illegal  desires  for  raising  money,  form  the  chief 
incidents  in  the  history  of  this  reign. 
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After  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  hastened  to  leaTe  Scotland 
for  the  more  genial  atmosphere  of  the  English  metropolis.  As  had  been 
enstoznary  in  the  li^  Qaeen's  progresses,  crowds  of  holiday-makers 
came  from  their  towns  and  villages  to  behold  and  to  welcome  their 
Monarch;  but  the  yociferons  ^oat,  and  the  efforts  to  approach  his 
person,  so  alarmed  the  timoroos  nature  of  James,  that  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation forbidding  the  assembling  of  crowds  of  people  to  gaze  at  him , 
and,  as  if  desirous  to  render  himself  still  more  unpopular,  and  to  show 
how  little  he  regiffded  the  established  rights  ana  liberties  of  his 
new  subjects,  he  ordered  a  thief  to  be  hanged,  without  any  form  of 
triaL 

The  only  one  of  Elizabeth's  advisers  retained  by  the  King,  was 
Cecil,  whom  he  created  Earl  of  &disbuiT ;  but  so  far  was  James  from  con- 
ciliating the  aristocracy  of  his  new  Lmgdom,  by  conferring  honours 
upon  them,  that  he  chose  his  own  countrymen  to  be  the  recipients  of 
his    bounty,   and   inundated  - 

the  Court  and  the  metropolis 
with  needy  Scottish  adven- 
turers. This  conduct  excited 
much  murmuring  and  dissatis- 
fifteen,  and  the  new  King  ^ 
was  scarcely  seated  on  the  — 
throne,  when  a  conspiracv  to  bt.  jammb's  valace,  tbmp.  jambs  z. 
proclaim  the  Lady  Araoella  Stuart  was  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covatd.  Lords  Gray,  Cobham,  and  Carew,  were  accused,  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  implicated  in  the  mysterious  affair.  The  latter  was 
tried  and  condemned,  put  having  been  reprieved,  remained  in  captivity 
at  the  Tower  nearly  thirteen  years. 

Parliament  was  called  together  in  1604,  and  in  the  proclamation  for 
the  election  of  members,  the  King  lectured  his  people  upon  the 
class  of  men  he  would  have  sent  up ;  at  the  same  time  ne  threatened 
the  municipal  bodies  with  deprivation  if  they  omitted  to  obey  his 
instructions. 

Li  the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  King  desired  Parliament  to  take 
into  their  consideration  a  measure  for  the  union  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. Li  obedience  to  these  commands,  a  commission  was  named  to 
inquire  into  the  matter;  but,  without  waiting  for  the  report,  James 
bsued  one  of  his  favourite  proclamations,  declaring  the  union,  until  it 
should  be  confirmed  by  Parliament,  and  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  Puritans  having  presented  a  memorial,  stating  that  they  could 
not  conscientiously  receive  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Imgland, 
James  summoned  a  conference  of  ministers  to  assemble,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  question  at  WhitohalL  Without  waiting  for  the  bishops 
to  replv  to  the  arguments  of  the  free-thinkers,  the  King  reproached  tna 
latter  for  their  olratinacy,  and  UM  them  he  would  force  them  to  adopt 
the  Artides.  After  this  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  persecuting  the  sect, 
or  of  displaymg  the  contempt  he  hela  them  in. 

X 
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In  1605,  the  celebrated  Gunpowder  Plot  was  frustrated.  It  was  a 
conspiracy  entered  into  by  certain  enthusiastic,  but  misguided  men,  with 
the  view  of  destroying  the  King,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Parii»- 
ment  of  England,  intending  to  re-establish  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  under  the  government  of  a  Princess  to  be  educated  in  that 
religion. 

After  the  discovery  of  this  plot,  and  the  execution  of  those  implicated. 
Parliament  naturally  directed  their  attention  to  the  causes  of  such  an 
inhuman  project,  and  confounding  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  the  per- 
secution of  those  persons  who  conscientiously  held  firmly  to  the  Popish 
creed  was  redoubled.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Act  of 
Allegiance  was  passed,  requiring  all  persons  to  swear  that  they  re 
garded  the  King  of  England  as  entirely  independent  of  any  foreigi 
Prince. 

In  1607,  Parliament  decided  against  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
The  murmurings  of  the  people  at  the  King's  wanton  extravagance,  were 
re-echoed  in  the  Houses ;  and  James,  irritated  by  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  impertinent  meddling  with  his  coneerns,  resolved  to  reign  an 
absolute  Monarch.  He  dissolved  Parliament,  nor  did  he  summon 
the  Houses  a^ain  until  1610,  when  he  found  himself  impover- 
ished, and  unable  to  raise  money  for  the  necessities  of  the  State. 

But  even  when  these  necessities  became  so  pressing,  that  the  King 
was  once  more  compelled  to  seek  assistance  through  the  legal  channel,  he 
objected  to  anything  like  discussion;  and  finding  that  great  discontent 
prevailed,  he  summoned  the  members  to  Whitehall,  where  he  delivered 
a  lecture  to  them  upon  the  extent  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  con- 
cluding a  long  speech  with  the  declaration  of  his  intention  to  govern  as 
he  thought  proper.  Finding  they  were  still  intractable,  he  once  more 
dissolved  them. 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  James  permitted  himself  to  be 
guided  by  unworthy  favourites,  the  most  remarxable,  ancl  the  least  re- 
spectable of  whom  was  Kobert  Carr,  who  rose  with  the  most  meteor- 
like rapidity,  from  the  position  of  a  page  to  the  earldom  of  Somerset. 
His  rapacity,  his  dissolute  habits,  his  total  disregard  of  the  liberties 
and  the  opinions  of  the  English  people,  caused  him  to  be  universally 
detested,  and  small  pity  was  expressed  for  him  when  he  and  his  wicked 
wife  were  condemned  to  dntth«  for  their  share  in  the  murder  of  Sir 
•  Thomas  Overbury.'   QTk  v  \     • 

In  the  year  161^  the  qispite  between  the  King  and  his  Parliament 
assumed  so  formidable  ai  aspect,  that  the  only  wonder  is,  how  a 
Monarch,  possessed  of  the  sagacity  which  James  displayed  on  many 
occasions,  could  forbear  to  look  some  small  space  into  tlie  future,  and 
endeavour  to  ward  off  those  difficulties,  which  his  persistence  in  wrong 
ultimatelv  brought  about.  He  commanded  the  members  in  his  spee<ji 
to  grant  nim  a  supply.  Instead  of  obeying  the  royal  injunctions,  they 
demanded  an  inquiry  into  the  grievances  of  the  people,  which  was 
peremptorily  refused,  until  the  supply  should  be  voted.  Still  the 
Commons  resolved  not  to  grant  any  money,  and  prepared  a  remon- 
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stranoe.  In  a  fit  of  impotent  rage,  James  afain  dissolTcd  Parliament, 
imprisoned  several  of  the  members,  and  levied  a  tax,  nnder  the  name  of 
a  benevolence. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  King  first  displayed  his  friendship 
for  the  brilliant  and  fascinatmg  George  Villiers,  who  rose  in  the  roy^ 
ixvowc  almost  as  rapidly  as  Somerset  had  done,  and,  as  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  exerted  the  most  disastrous  influence  over  botii  James  and 
Charles  the  First. 

In  1616,  Francis  Bacon, 

**  The  gmtest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankiiid. 

was  niade  Lord  Chancellor,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  fill  until 
1621,  when,  having  been  accused  of  receiving  bribes  to  divert  the  course 
of  iustice,  he  was  disgraced,  and  declared  incapable  of  ever  sitting  in 
Parliament,  or  of  holding  any  office  under  the  Crown. 

Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  also,  having  been  released  from  his  long  im- 
priflonment  in  the  Tower,  ipceived  a  royal  commission,  authorising  him 
to  proceed  to  South  America,  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  j^ld  mine, 
an(^  in  fitting  out  an  adequate  expedition  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
riews,  he  invested  all  his  available  fortune.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
complained  to  the  King  that  the  venture  was  a  violation  of  the  existing 
treaty  between  the  two  countries,  and  Sir  Walter,  on  his  return,  was 
oiFered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  views  and  complaints  of  Spain.  James, 
with  characteristic  meanness,  ignoring  the  commission  he  had  himself 
granted  to  the  illustrious  admiral,  authorizing  him  to  undertake  the 
voyage,  dared  not  grant  an  open  trial  to  his  prisoner,  who  was  executed 
under  a  lapsed  sentience,  passed  fourteen  years  previously. 

The  councils  of  Buckingham  had  now  obtained  so  powerful  an  influ 
ence  over  the  King,  that  loud  murmurings  were  heard  trom  all  quarters, 
of  the  Duke's  tvranny,  oppression,  and 
extortion;  and  although  James  was  con- 
stantly seeing  proofs  of  this  feeling,  he 
consented  to  a  proposal,  which  proved  most 
disastrous  to  his  own  interests,  and  to  l!hose 
of  his  son  Charles. 

A  marriage  had  long  before  been  pro- 
posed between  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  Infanta  of  Spam,  but  the  negocia- 
tions  were  apparently  brought  to  a  prema- 
ture close,  by  the  untimely  and  lamented 
death  of  the  expectant  bridegroom.  James 
had,  however,  so  set  his  heart  upon  the 
Spanish  match,  that  he  instructed  Lord 
Bristol,    his    ambassador    at  Madrid,  to 

propose  the  name  of  his  son  Charles,  in     /,.v^t,«»  -•«  ^  ^_^ 

the^  of  that  of  Henry,  and  a  long     ^^^^"*  ^  MusKEtMrn. 
and    dreary   diplomatic    negociation    ensued.      Prince    Charles,  with 
all  the  impatient   ardour   of   youth,    believed   that    obstacles  were 
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placed  purposely  in  the  way  of  the  conclusion  of  the  match,  whidi 
nis  personal  appearance  at  Madrid  would  at  once  remove ;  and  he  con- 
ceived the  Quixotic  notion  of  travelling  incognilo  to  that  capital,  to 
woo  his  future  bride,  and  to  carry  her  off,  iniieed,  if  he  found  his  love 
reciprocated.  After  many  vain  tears,  the  now  distressed  Kin£  yielded 
to  tne  importunities  of  his  son,  and,  accompanied  by  Buckingtiam,  the 
Prince  set  out  upon  this  wild  journey.  Public  opimon  in  England  bad 
protested  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  union  of  the  Pnnoe  with 
the  daughter  of  His  most  Cathohc  Majesty,  and  popular  indignation 
was  highly  excited  when  it  became  known  that  the  heir-apparent  had 
been  aUowed  to  place  himself  within  the  power  of  a  Monarch  who  re- 
garded the  Inquisition  as  a  necessity  of  his  rule. 

At  this  time  the  great  Protestaut  war  was  at  its  height  in  central 
Europe ;  the  ostensible  leaders  being  Ferdinand,  nephew  to  the  Emperor, 
on  the  Catholic  side,  and  Frederic,  husband  of  the  rnncess  Elizabeth  of 
Eligland)  who  headed  the  Protestant  armies. 

The  fury  and  religious  enthusiasm  of  all  Europe  were  excited  by  this 
g^reat  struggle,  and  recruits  were  sent  by  a31  tne  Princes  of  the  CJon- 
tinent,  to  swell  the  rival  armies.  The  nominal  prize  to  be  won  was  the 
crown  of  Bohemia;  the  principle  really  contended  for,  was  Protestant 
or  Catholic  ascendency  in  Germany. 

James,  who  earnestly  desired  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish  match, 
not  onlv  refused  any  aid  to  Frederic,  but  offered  to  use  force 
against  his  daughter's  husband,  and  thus  compel  him  to  abandon  his 
claim. 

The  clamours  of  the  English  people  in  favour  of  the  persecuted  Pro- 
testants rose  to  such  a  height,  tnat  James  was  compelled  to  connive  at 
the  embarkation  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  who  ranged  them- 
selves under  the  banners  of  Frederic. 

The  fipreat  battle  of  Prague,  in  1620,  was  fatal  to  Frederic.  He  was 
defeated,  and  compelled  to  flv  to  Holland,  and  his  desperate  condition  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  Iling  of  England  to  demand  a  benevolence  for 
the  assistance  of  his  son-in-law ;  but  people,  suspecting  the  motives  of 
their  wily  sovereign,  refused  to  subscribe,  and  tlie  results  of  the  loan 
were  so  inconsiderable,  that  no  course  remained  but  to  summon  a 
Parliament. 

As  it  was  feared,  no  sooner  was  the  money  granted,  than  the  ol^ect 
for  which  it  was  demanded  was  disregarded,  and  it  was  spent  with  the 
usual  wanton  extraya^nce.  This  instance  of  utter  want  of  faitli,  and  a 
vast  number  of  petitions  against  monopolies  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  Parliament,  James  was  so  alarmed  that  he  adjourned  the  House. 
But  this  course  created  a  ferment  throughout  the  country ;  and  when,  in 
November  1621,  the  Houses  met  again,  a  stem  remonstrance  was 
carried,  complaining  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  P^bts, 
expressing  indignation  at  the  proposed  Spanish  match,  and  at  the  King^s 
conduct  in  Bohemian  affairs,  concluding  with  an  insinuation  that  it  was 
their  belief  the  money  now  required  would  not  be  spent  in  the  cause  for 
which  it  was  asked. 
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To  such  a  height  then  had  the  popular  disoontent  arri?ed  in  the  year 
1621,  and  so  boldly,  even  then,  did  the  representatives  of  the  people 
express  their  opinions.  James,  indignant  at  the  independent  conauct  of 
the  Commons,  sent  for  the  Speaker,  and  declared  with  oaths  that  he 
would  receive  no  sneh  address.  The  Commons  protested  against  this 
breach  of  their  privileges,  upon  which,' the  King  tore  their  protest  in 
pieces,  dissolved  Parliunent,  and  imprisoned  several  of  the  most  pro- 
minent members. 

While  James  was  thns  rendering  himself  obnoxious  at  home,  he  was 
a  snbject  of  ridicule  abroad;  the  French  King,  Henry  of  Navarre, 
openly  sneered  at  his  want  of  courage ;  and  in  Brussels,  a  comedy  was 
acted,  in  which  a  courier  was  introduced,  bringing  the  news  that  the 
Palatinate  would  not  now  be  taken  by  the  Emperor,  for  the  King  of 
Denmark  was  preparing  one  hundred  thousand  casks  of  herrings,  the 
States-General  one  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  butter,  and  the  £ng  of 
England  one  hundred  thousand  ambassadors. 

Li  1623,  the  Spanish  match  was  broken  off,  to  the  infinite  delight  of 
the  English  people,  whose  earnest  wishes  for  the  marria^  of  their 
future  Soverei^  with  a  Protestant  Princess,  were,  however,  disappointed, 
by  the  intimation  that  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  was  chosen 
for  the  Prince's  wife. 

The  last  days  of  the  King  were  rendered  miserable  by  a  horrible 
sQBpicion,  suggested  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  that  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Prince  Charles  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  remove 
him  by  poison. 

Suspicious  of  all  the  world,  despised  by  his  subjects,  and  regretted 

Sf  few,  if  any  individuals,  James  the  First  died  in  the  year  1625, 
ter  creating  difficulties  for  his  heir,  which  required  far  higher  qualifica- 
tions to  grapple  with,  and  to  conquer,  than  were  possessed  by  the  feeble, 
weak-minded,  and  viciously  educated  Charles. 

Jakes'  Cosdvct  on  Heasivg  or  his  Mothzb's  Diath. 

At  the  time  of  this  tragic  event,  James  was  King  of  Scotland,  and 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  England.  When  he  learnt  that  his 
mother^  execution  was  determined  upon,  he  wrote  to  the  dergv,  desiring 
them  to  pray  for  her  in  the  churches.  It  is  even  said  that  his  ambas- 
sador at  the  English  court  was  instructed  to  say,  that  if  the  sentence 
passed  upon  Mary  did  not  interfere  with  the  interests  of  her  son,  "  her 
death  would  be  forgotten." 

Anothee  Stort  o?  a  King. 

Lady  Scrope  was  in  Elizabeth's  chamber  when  that  great  Queen  was 
declared  to  be  dead.  Sir  Robert  Carey,  brother  to  this  lady-in-waiting, 
was  outside,  in  the  courtyard,  looking  for  a  token  of  the  Queens 
departure,  which  was  to  be  signalled  to  him  bv  his  sister.  At  length 
the  window  opened  gently,  and  a  ring  was  dropped  to  the  ground. 
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GaraY  seized  it  eagerly,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to  Edinburgh,  four 
hundred  miles,  in  sixty  hours.  He  found  James  had  retired  to  rest» 
but  having  obtained  admission  to  the  royal  chamber,  he  gave  the  dug 
into  the  King's  hands,  irho,  looking  upon  it,  daid :  "  It  is  enough.  I 
knov  by  this  you  are  a  true  messenger ' 

The  Gxtnpowdee  Plot. — a.d.  1605 

Of  all  the  hateful  conspiracies  wliich  time  and  accident  have  brought 
to  light,  there  are  few  so  utterly  horrible  in  all  their  details  as  that, 
which,  but  for  the  imprudence  of  one  of  the  associates,  would  have  been 
carried  into  effect,  on  the  5th  of  November,  in  the  above  year.  As  early 
as  1603,  one  Robert  Catesby,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman— driven  to 
desperation  by  the  intolerant  persecution,  of  which  the  Papists  were  the 
victims — ^had  formed  the  idea  of  a  plot,  which,  with  other  misguided 
men  of  the  same  persuasion,  he  made  preparations  to  carry  out  two 
years  later.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  sprint  of  1604  that  the  plans 
of  the  conspirators — ^who  at  that  time  were  five  in  number,  viz.: — 
Catesby,  Fawkes,  Percy,  T.  Winter,  and  J.  Wright— assumed  any- 
time uke  consistency,  and  they  then  bound  themselves  by  a  most 
solemn  oath,  to  go  through  with  the  sanguinary  business. 

It  was  determined  to  deposit  gunpowder  and  other  combustible 
materials  under  the  hall  of  Parliament,  and  on  the  day  when  tbe  King, 
accompanied  by  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  attended,  and  sur- 
rounded by  all  Uic  peers  and  members,  went  in  state  to  open  the  session, 
a  match  should  be  set  to  the  powder,  and  the  whole  ruling  power  of 
England  be  blown  into  the  air.  The  other  part  of  the  plot  was  to  seise 
.  the  infimt  Princess  Elizabeth,  to  proclaim  her  Queen,  and  to  educate  her 
•n  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Singular  to  say,  this  Princess  became  after^ 
wards  the  celebrated  Queen  of  iBohemiBy  the  most  Protestant  of  the 
Reformed  Sovereigns  of  £uroi)e. 

A  house  was  secured,  adjoining  the  Palace  of  Parliament,  early  in 
the  spring  of  1604,  but  it  was  not  until  December  of  that  year  that  the 
conspirators  were  enabled  to  commence  operations.  They  cautiously 
and  gradually  worked  their  way  through  the  massive  foundation  waUs, 
nine  leet  thick,  and  these  walls  were  so  nard,  that  mallet  and  chisel  were 
found  necessary  for  the  operation ;  they  only  progressed  at  the  rate  of 
one  foot  per  week.  At  this  time  Christopher  Wright  and  Robert 
Winter  jomed  the  unholy  alliance,  being  admitted  under  the  same 
awful  forms  adopted  in  the  former  instances;  they  were  sworn  to 
seoresy,  and  received  the  sacrament  upon  it. 

The  conspirators  were  now  enabled  to  abandon  their  mining  opera- 
tions, as  they  contrived  to  secure  a  cellar,  immediately  beneath  the  throne, 
under  the  pretext  that  it  was  required  for  the  stowage  of  fuel  Money 
having  failed,  Fawkes  set  out  Tor  the  Continent,  with  the  view  « 
ensaging  other  wealthy  friends  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cause  in  the  plot. 
A  Mr.  Owen  was  secured ;  Sir  Everard  Digby,  the  hiffh-souled,  and  in  all 
other  respects,  honourable  English  gentleman;  ana  Francis  Treabam» 
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men  of  fortune  and  innnenoe,  vere  also  induced  to  take  the  oatbs. 
Digby  aubscribed  fifteen  hondrod  pouDds,  and  Tresham  two  thousand 
Dounds,  towards  the  expenses.  Rookwood  and  Grant  competed  the 
oismal  catalogae. 

Parliament  had  been  prorogued  firom  time  to  time,  until  at  length  it 
was  understood  that  the  Houses  would  meet  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1605,  for  the  despatch  of  business.  By  the  latter  part  of  October,  all 
the  designs  bein^  declared  ripe  for  execution,  the  various  conspirators 
departed  for  their  appointed  posts,  Guy  Fawkes,  who  had  claimed  per- 
mission to  fire  the  tram,  alone  remaining  in  London. 

On  Saturday  evening,  October  26th,  just  ten  days  before  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  Lord  Montea^le  received  a  strange  letter,  warning  him 
not  to  attend  the  coming  Parbament,  for  a  great  Blow  would  be  struck, 
and  vet  those  who  suffered  would  not  see  who  hurt  them.  Monteagle 
attached  so  much  importance  to  this  document,  that  he  immediately 
posted  off  with  it  to  Lord  SaUsbuir,  Secretary  of  State.  Cecil  had  from 
various  quarters  received  secret  information  of  a  design  contemplated  by 
the  Catholics,  and  he  now  lost  not  a  moment  in  calling  the  Lore! 
Chamberlain,  Worcester,  and  Northampton,  into  his  council.  It  was 
resolved  to  submit  the  mysterious  letter  to  the  King,  who,  after  con- 
sideration said  it  was  not  to  be  despised.  It  is  asserted  that  James  im- 
mediately perceived  what  had  as  yet  escaped  the  Ivnx-like  eye  of  his 
minister,  that  "  the  terrible  blow  not  to  oe  seen  By  those  who  hurt 
them,"  allnded  to  an  attempt  by  gunpowder.  But  however  we  may  at 
first  s^ht  applaud  the  perspicmty  of  the  Monarch,  there  is  Lttle  doubt 
that  (Neil's  sagacity  had  already  drawn  thus  much  from  the  letter. 
After  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  should 
search  the  vaults  of  the  Parliament  House.  On  Monday,  November 
4!th,  the  officers  proceeded  on  then:  errand,  and  in  due  time 
arrived  at  the  memorable  cellar.  Here  they  discovered  the  wood  and 
eiMls,  and  while  commenting  upon  the  subject,  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
perceived  Fawkes  standing  in  a  comer  of  the  vault,  who,  on  being 
questioned,  said  that  he  was  a  servant  left  in  charge  of  his  master's  pro- 
perty. The  noblemen  having  reported  what  they  had  seen,  James  insisted 
vpon  their  causing  the  suspicious  fuel  to  be  removed.  On  the  second 
occasion  Sir  Thomas  Knyvett,  a  ma^pstrate  of  Westminster,  and  Whin« 
yard,  the  owner  of  the  premises,  assisted  in  the  search.  Their  first  im- 
pulse was  to  arrest  Fawkes,  who  was  therefore  secured,  having  a  tinder- 
Box,  matches,  and  all  other  necessary  materials  in  his  possession.  He 
now  came  forth  in  his  character  of  a  bold  and  fearless  conspirator,  re- 
sisted the  search,  and  when  concealment  was  no  longer  necessaiy  or 
possible,  gloried  in  the  prospect  of  his  crime,  and  expressed  the 
most  bitter  regret  at  its  failure.  On  being  asked  what  was  his 
motive,  he  replied:  '*  To  bbw  the  Scotch  b^igars  back  to  their  native 
mountains." 

He  was  brooght  before  the  council,  when  he  declared  that  the  devil, 
and  not  Qod,  hza  made  the  discovery ;  he  accepted  all  the  responsibility 
of  the  plot,  and  for  a  time  resolutely  refused  to  name  his  acoomplioes 
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Whether  or  not  torture  was  resorted  to — and  there  is  ^eat  reasoa  to 
heliere  it  was — Fawkes  at  length  made  a  full  confession,  implicating  hii 
associates.  Eawkes,  Eookwood,  Digby,  and  others,  were  executed,  the 
Wrights,  Catesby,  and  Percy  were  shot  in  endeavouring  to  resist  their 
arren  by  the  Sheriff  at  Holbeach  House ;  and  thus,  by  violent  deaths, 
fell  all  these  conspirators,  whose  names  have  ever  since  been  byewords 
(d  scorn,  hatred,  and  contempt. 

CoLONT  o?  New  ENoiAin). 

Arthur  Wilson  describes  the  first  efforts  at  emigration.  He  says : 
"  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  planted  a  colony  in  Virginia,  and  in  that  tract  of 
land  between  40^  and  48"  of  Utitude  lies  New  Enghmd,  a  climate 
temperate  and  healthful."  He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  physicai 
aspects  of  the  country,  its  mountains,  plains,  rivers,  and  lakes ;  and  savs : 
"  the  seas  are  studded  with  islands,  about  which  great  shoals  of  fishes 
do  wantonly  sport  tliemselves."  He  neit  enlarges  on  the  animal  prt>> 
ductions  of  tne  Icmd,  such  as  morse  deer,  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes, 
beavers,  otters,  and  the  different  families  of  fowls.  ''  The  first  that 
sent  a  colony,  was  Chief  Justice  Popham,  in  1606." 

A  Romance  of  Real  Life. 

Lady  Arabella  Stuart  was  closely  allied  to  the  reigning  family  of 
England,  and  was  an  object  of  considerable  suspicion  and  jealousy, 
alike  to  Elizabeth  and  to  James.  Little  is  known  ot  her,  except  that  she 
was  a  lady  of  refined  mind,  and  elegant  acquirements;  and  that  the 
plot,  which  resulted  in  the  unjust  imprisonment  and  condemnation  <^ 
Raleigh,  is  said  to  have  had  for  its  object  her  elevation  to  the  throne. 
As  long  as  she  refused  to  encourage  the  advances  pf  aspiring  husbands, 
James  treated  her  without  harshness ;  but  as  she  had  her  affections  and 
womanly  weaknesses  in  common  with  the  rest  of  humanity,  she  fell  in 
love  with  Sir  William  Seymour  afterwards  Marquis  of  Hertford  and 
Duke  of  Somerset.  The  love  of  these  two  was  first  apparent  in  1609, 
when  they  were  reprimanded  by  the  Privy  Ckmncil.  They  were,  how- 
ever, privately  married,  and  this  becoming  known,  Seymour  was  oom- 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  and  his  fair  spouse  confined  to  the  house  of  Sir 
James  Croft,  at  Highgate.  A  correspondence  was  kept  up  between  the 
lovers,  and  finding  it  was  intended  to  send  the  lady  to  Durham,  a  plan 
of  escape  was  decided  upon.  A  vessel  waited  in  the  river,  and  Seymour, 
disguised  as  a  peasant,  walked  forth  from  his  prison;  hiring  a  boat, 
he  was  rowed  to  the  phioe  where  he  expected  to  meet  his  wife.  Finding 
the  vessel  had  gone,  he  hired  another  ship,  and  landed  safely  in  Calab. 
In  the  meantime.  Lady  Arabella  having  dressed  herself  in  male  attire, 
set  out  from  Highgate,  for  the  trysting-place.  Arrived  at  Blackwall, 
she  assumed  female  garments,  and  was  rowed  in  a  hired  boat  to  the  spot 
where  she  expected  to  meet  Seymour.  Having  reached  the  vessel,  and 
finding  her  husband  had  not  arrived,  Lady  ArabeJla  desired  to  wait 
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nntfl  he  made  his  appearanoe,  but  being  over-raled  she  set  sail  without 
Mm.  Her  flight,  ana  that  of  Seymour,  bein^  discovered,  instant  pur- 
suit was  made,  and  a  fast-sailing  royal  ship  commg  up  with  that  in  which 
Lady  Stuart  was,  her  further  progress  was  prevented.  Still  sh^  did  not 
give  up  all  for  lost  until  thirteen  shots  had  been  fired  from  the  pinnace, 
which  was  eventually  compelled  to  strike,  and  the  unhappy  fugitive 
was  conducted  to  London.  She  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where 
she  wore  out  a  wretched  existence,  and  is  said  to  have*  died  a  raging 
maniac.  Seymour  lived  many  years,  and  although  he  married  again, 
the  memoTT  of  his  first  love  was  never  eradicated ;  we  find  him  calling 
one  of  his  oaughters  by  the  name  of  Arabella  Seymour.  .   ^^   ^ 

Hekbt,  Fbikcs  op  Wales.  /  f 

This  remarkable  voung  man,  who  died  at  so  early  an  age,  was> 
literally  the  hope  of  his  country.  His  taste  for  literature,  hb  thirst  for 
military  reputation,  his  companionship  with  the  good  and  great  men  of 
the  age,  and  his  ^nerous  and  noble  Qualities,  endeared  him  to  people  of 
aU  daases.  He  is  reputed  to  have  Dome  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
the  portraits  of  Henry  V.,  and  to  have  chosen  that  memorable  Kin;  as 
his  modsL  Li  his  early  years,  the  martial  exercises  of  the  day  appear  to 
have  had  more  attraction  for  him  than  the  dull  studies  which  were  con- 
sidered the  necessary  accomplishments  of  Princes;  and  the  Kin^, 
anxious  to  goad  his  son  to  study,  remarked  on  one  occasion,  that  his 
brother  Charies  would  soon  outstrip  him  in  learning. '  His  tutor  also 
harping  on  this  string,  the  Prince  asked 
hhn  if  he  really  believed  what  he  said,  and 
Newton  replying  that  he  feared  so—"  Well, 
then,"  replied  Prince  Henry,  "  I  will  make 
him  Archoishop  of  Canterbury."  In  1612, 
it  was  chiefly  m  accordance  with  Henry's 
wishes  that  the  Arctic  discovery  vessels, 
the  BeBolute  and  Discovery  were  sent  out 
on  their  vo^fages. 

T^OB  Prince's  wit  was  always  ready 
and  well  directed.  The  King  was  very 
jealous  of  the  influence  and  respect  shown 
to  his  son ;  and  on  one  occasion  a  Welsh 
gentleman  boasted  in  the  royal  presence  pMHca  hxhbt 

that  he  could,  without  difiBcidty,  raise  forty 

thousand  men  in  the  RincipaJity,  to  do  the  Prince  service.  •  "  To  do 
what  ?  "  James  suspiciously  mquired.  "  To  cut  off  the  heads  of  forty 
thousand  leeks,"  instantl^r  repked  the  Prince,  thus  at  once  disarming 
his  parent's  fears,  by  turning  the  matter  into  a  joke. 

Henry  entertained  the  highest  respect  for  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  and  he 
was  hcflurd  to  say,  that  no  man  bat  his  father  would  keep  such  a  bird  in 
a  cage.  The  Pnnce  was  not  only  outwardly  religious,  but,  in  addition  to 
his  rq^nlar  attendance  at  public  worship,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring 
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three  times  in  each  day  for  private  devotions,  and  he  had  so  great  a  horror 
of  an  oath,  that  he  kept  a  box,  in  which  were  placed  the  fines  exacted 
from  his  personal  attendants  when  they  were  neard  to  swear.  When 
nineteen  years  of  age,  the  disease  which  proved  fatal  to  the  Prince,  first 
made  its  appearance.  He  sought  change  by  making  a  progress  through 
various  districts  of  England,  but  this  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect. 
On  Sunday,  October  25th,  1612,  he  heard  a  sermon  on  the  text, 
'*  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  is  of  short  continuance,  and  is  full  o£ 
trouble."  That  very  day  he  was  taken  so  ill  at  dinner,  that  he  retired  to 
his  own  court,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  November.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
hearing  of  his  extremity,  sent  him  a  cordial  from  the  Tower,  which  \\e  said 
would  surely  cure  him,  unless  bis  disease  proceeded  from  some  baneful 
drug.  This  and  other  circumstances  induced  some  persons  to  sup{)Ose  that 
this  excellent  Prince  died  from  the  effects  of  poison.  Hume  savs :  "  The 
bold  and  criminal  malignity  of  men's  tongues  and  pens,  spared  not  even 
the  £jng  on  this  occasion."  The  horrible  suspicion  was  certainlj 
current  at  the  time,  and  the  Earl  of  Somerset  was  by  some  believed  to 
be  the  perpetrator  of  the  suspected  murder.  It  is  certain  that  James 
ordered  no  mourning  to  be  worn  for  his  deceased  son. 
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lThe  .Eakl  of  Som£ss£t  and  the  Mukdek  of  Sib  Thomas 
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Ovekbubt. 


There  are  many  black  pages  in  the  histoi^  of  onr  country,  but  few  so 
loathsome  as  that  occupied  with  the  tale  of  Hobert  Can  imd  his  merci- 
less wife. 

James  seems  to  have  chosen  his  favourites  more  for  the  beauty  of 
their  countenances,  and  the  grace  of  their  manners  and  appearance, 
than  for  their  qualities  of  mind,  or  their  statesman-like  abilities.  Robert 
Carr  was  selected  by  Lord  Hay  at  a  tilting  match,  held  at  Whitehall,  to 
present  his  shield  and  device  to  the  Kin^;  and,  as  he  was  ridiue  towards 
the  roval  paviiUon  his  horse  stumbled,  and 
threw  his  nder  to  the  ground.  James  ordered 
every  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  handsome 
page,  and  himself  attended  upon  him  during 
nis  sickness.  On  his  recovery,  Carr  was 
honoured  with  the  most  raoid  advancement. 
In  a  few  years  he  was  raisea  to  the  peerage, 
created  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  sucoeedea  South* 
amnton  as  the  King's  first  minister.  Carr, 
although  frivolous  and  extravagant,  miicUj 
perceived  that  he  must  bring  some  nigher 
Qualities  to  bear  upon  the  government  of 
toe  empire  than  he  possessed^  and  in  lookiujg 
about  for  a  confidential  agent,  chose  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  a  man  of  high  intellectual  powers,  and  a  popular  poet. 
In  1606,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  son  of  "  Elizabeth's  Earl,"  was  betrothed  to 
Lady  Francis  Howard,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk*  but  both  bride 
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and  InridegTOom  faemg  but  children,  it  was  arranged  for  Essex  to 
tmyel  for  a  time,  while  the  lady  pursued  her  studies,  until  they  arrired 
at  riper  years.  In  the  abseace  ot  Essex,  the  gay  and  brilliant  qualities 
of  Sbmerset  dazzled  the  young  and  proud  beauty,  and  while  she  con- 
tracted a  guilty  loTc  for  the  royal  favourite,  her  own  husband  became 
hateful  to  tier.  On  Essex's  return,  his  wife  refused  to  live  with  him, 
and  a  divorce  was  suggested.  This  being  easily  obtamed,  Somerset 
expr»sed  to  Sir  Thomas  O^erbury  his  intention  of  making  the  Countess 
his  wife.  Sir  Thomas  was  too  true  a  friend  and  too  sagacious  a  man,  to 
regard  such  an  ill-omened  match  with  anything  but  terror,  and  in  his 
efforts  to  persuade  Somerset  against  taking  the  step,  he  cast  a  reproach 
on  the  lady's  character.  The  impetuous  lover  rq>eated  the  matter  of 
this  conversation  to  the  diyorced  Countess,  and  from  that  hour  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ruin  and  murder  of  Overbury  were  decided 
upon.  By  Somerset's  connivance  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  upon 
a  lalse  charge,  and  the  Somersets — ^for  lady  Essex  was  now  wife  of  the 
favourite —having  enlisted  the  governor,  Sir  Jervis  Elwys,  in  their  ser- 
vice, poisoDB  were  procured  from  one  Anne  Turner,  and  mixed,  in  small 
doses,  with  the  food  of  the  unhappy  prisoner.  Many  of  the  poisonous 
dishes  were  prepared  at  Somerset's  own  house,  and  sent  with  words  of 
kindness  to  tne  mroate  of  the  dungeon  in  the  Tower.  Overbury's  con- 
stitution appears  for  some  time  to  have  baffled  the  small  doses  admini- 
stered to  nun;  and  the  impatience  of  Somerset  and  his  wife  at  length 
outgrowing  all  bounds,  their  victim  was  hastily  put  out  of  the  way, 
either  by  a  stronger  poison  or  by  smothering.  It  is  said,  that  no  sooner 
was  this  dark  oeed  perpetrated,  than  the  Earl  became  a  gloomy  and 
altered  man^  a  burden  to  himself,  and  an  object  of  dislike  to  his  royal 
master.  James  had  also  seen  the  engaging  George  Villiers,  and  was 
looking  for  an  excuse  to  break  with  Somerset,  when  an  apothecary's  boy 
falling  sick,  in  Holland,  and  believing  he  was  about  to  die,  confessed 
that  he  had  assisted  in  procuring  the  poisonous  drugs.  Somerset  and  his 
wife  were  apprehendea,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Their  accom- 
pliees  were  quickly  condemned  and  executed,  and  the  King  declared : 
"He  hoped  God's  curse  might  light  on  him  and  his  posterity,  if  he 
pardaned  any  one  of  them.''  However  this  may  be,  although  the 
oomersets  were  condenmed  to  be  hanged,  their  threats  to  reveal  secrets 
detrimental  to  the  King's  character  so  alarmed  James,  that  he  reprieved 
them  from  time  to  time,  until  at  length  he  granted  them  a  full  pardon, 
and  allowed  them  an  annuity  of  four  thousand  pounds.  It  is  even  said 
that  James  and  his  former  favourite  met  in  after  years.  The  guilty  pnir 
oatHved  James;  they  resided  in  obscurity,  their  former  love  oeing 
ooHverted  into  such  deadly  hatred,  that  they  never  met,  although  re* 
ading  in  the  same  house. 

James*  Insikceeity. 

When  Bobert  Carr,  Eari  of  Somerset,  was  about  to  be  tried,  th» 
Mowing  scene  occurred  between  him  and  the  King : — 
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'*  When  the  Earl  kissed  his  hand,  the  King  hniur  about  his  nedc, 
luasing  him,  and  saying :  '  For  God's  sal^e,  when  shall  1  see  thee  again  ? ' 
The  Earl  told  him :  *  (Si  the  Monday/  •  For  God's  sake,  let  me,'  said  the 
King;  'shall  IP  shall  IF'  and  then  hnng  about  his  neck.  'Then,  for 
God's  sake  give  thy  lady  this  kiss  for  me ;"  in  the  same  manner  at  the 
stairs-head,  the  middle  of  the  stairs,  and  the  stairs-foot.  The  Earl  (adds 
Weldon^  was  not  in  his  coach,  when  the  Kin^  used  these  very  words: 
'  Now  tne  deil  go  wi'  thee ;  I  shall  never  see  his  face  more.' " 

Sm  Walter  Ealbigh. 

We  have,  on  several  occasions  in  the  course  of  our  narrative,  caught 
glimpses  of  this  eminent  but  ill-fated  gentleman.  We  first  saw  him 
elimbing  recklessly  into  the  dangerous  atmosphere  of  Elizabeth's 
court ;  ne  was  presented  to  us  as  the  founder  of  tne  colony  of  Virmnia, 
and  a^n  as  the  friend  of  Prince  Henrv.  We  will  now  give  a  orief 
narrative  of  his  life,  and  the  student  will  then  learn  what  an  eminent 
branch  was  lopped  off  from  the  world  of  science  and  literature,  by  the 
jealous  obstinacy  of  the  first  Stuart  King. 

Walter  Raleigh  was  a  Devonshire  man,  having  been  bom  at  Haves, 
in  that  county,  in  the  year  1562.  After  the  usual  course  of  study,  dur- 
ing which  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  member  of  Oriel  Ck>Uege,  Oxford, 
Raleigh  accompanied  his  relative,  Henry  Champemon,  in  an  expedition 
to  the  Continent,  in  support  of  the  persecnted  Huguenots.  Here  the  young 
volunteer  behaved  witn  considerable  bravery,  and,  on  his  return,  joined  the 
force  which  assisted  tKe  Dutch  in  their  efforts  to  relieve  themselves  from  the 
Spanish  yoke.  In  1579,  Raleigh  embarked,in  company  with  his  half-brother. 
Sir  H.  Gilbert,  with  the  intention  of  planting  a  colony  in  North  America; 
but,  after  a  desperate  sea-fight  with  the  Spaniards,  they  were  oompdled 
to  return  without  having  effected  their  object.  After  serving  with  much 
distinction  through  an  Lrish  campaign,  our  adventurer  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Court,  with  a  commission  in  toe  Queen's  guards;  and  then,  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  Elizabeth,  by  the  notable  act  of  gidlantry  recorded 
in  a  preceding  panigraph,  he  rose  with  rapid  strides  to  mine  and  fortune. 
But  the  inactive  life  of  a  courtier  accorded  ill  with  the  soaring  and  busy 
spirit  of  Raleigh ;  and,  on  obtaining  the  Queen's  patent,  entrusting  him 
with  the  possession  of  such  countries  as  he  may  discover  in  North 
America,  he  set  out  upon  his  distant  and  then  {)erilous  voyage  in  1584, 
landing  at  length  in  that  beautiful  region,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Virginia^  in  honour  of  his  Sovereign.  On  his  return  to  England,  Sir 
Walter  was  elected  luught  of  the  shire  for  his  native  county,  and  at  onoe 
commenced  a  useful  Parliamentary  career.  We  find  him  among  the 
associated  mariners,  who,  in  15^5,  urged  forward  the  expedition  destined 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  a  North-west  passage  to  India,  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  Davis'  Straits.  After  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland,  twelve  thousand  acres  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond's  seignioir  were 
assigned  to  Raleigh,  and  it  was  during  his  visits  to  this  estate  tnat  he 
formed  a  friendship  with  Edmund  Spenser,  whose  "  Faerie  Queene,"  was 
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'introduced  to  the  world  under  Sir  Walter's  auspices.  It  was  about  the 
rear  1586,  that  the  Yirginian  colony  first  sent  any  quantity  of  tobacco  to 
England,  and  the  herb  soon  became  so  much  the  fashion  in  the  court 
of  the  maiden  Queen,  that  "some  of  the  great  ladies  as  well  as 
loblemen  there,  would  not  scruple  to  blow  a  pipe  sometimes,  very 
sociably." 

In  1588,  the  great  year  of  the  Armada,  Raleigh,  finding  his  own  time 
so  entirely  occupied  by  state  affairs,  assigned  his  colony  of  Virginia  to  a 
company  of  London  merchants,  reserving  for  his  own  share  one-fifth  of 
he  gold  and  silver  which  should  be  cuscovered.  After  taking  a  dis- 
ttinguished  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  "Invincible"  Spanish  arma- 
ment, we  find  Raleigh  accompanying  the  fieet  which  sailed  to  restore 
the  King  of  Portugal  to  his  dominions,  and  on  the  return  of  that  expedi- 
tion, he  spent  some  time  at  his  estate  in  Ireland,  visiting  his  friend 
Spenser,  at  his  quiet  retreat  at  Kilcohnan.  The  poet  has  celebrated 
the  return  of  the  warrior  in  his  song  of  "  Colin  Ulout's  come  home 
again." 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Raleigh's  enemies  induced 
a  belief  that  he  was  an  atheist ;  and  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Throg- 
morton  so  displeased  the  Queen,  that  she  ordered  her  favourite  under 
arrest,  when  he  spent  some  months  in  confinement,  until  the  royal  anger 
was  appeased.  dmI  even  in  his  captivitv  Raleij^h  was  not  idle,  for  we 
hear  of  his  projecting  the  conquest  and  colonization  of  Guiana,  in  South 
America,  and  in  1594!,  he  set  out  on  a  voyage  to  the  new  country,  of 
which  he  took  possession  in  the  Queen's  name.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  pubUshed  an  account  of  his  travels.  But  though  he  brought 
home  several  specimens  of  gold  ore,  which  he  liad  dug  out  from  the 
rocks  with  his  dagger's  point,  he  could  not  prevail  on  the  Queen  to  pro- 
secute his  discoveries  further. 

We  must  not,  however,  occupy  much  more  space  in  following  Raleigh 
through  his  chequered  career.  In  the  last  vears  of  Elizabeth's  life,  the 
statesmen  of  the  day  were  so  jealous  of  nis  influence  over  his  royal 
mistress,  that  they  put  forward  the  brilliant  Earl  of  Essex,  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  favour  which  Sir  Walter  enjoyed;  but  the  manly  and 
straightforward  conduct  of  the  latter  secured  for  him  the  favour  of 
Elizabeth,  even  while  Essex  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory  and  power. 

James  the  Fibst  Opposed  to  this  Distznouishsd  Man. 

It  appears  that  the  royal  dislike  was  first  engendered  in  oonse- 
Quence  of  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Raleigh  to  restrain  the  King  from 
filing  every  place  of  trust  with  Scotchmen.  In  1603,  the  year  of  James' 
«coessbn,  Raleigh  was  accused  of  being  privy  to  aplot,  for  placing 
Lady  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne.  At  the  trial,  at  Winchester,  Coke, 
Attomey-Qeneral,  in  the  most  brutal  languaj^,  infiuenced  the  juiy  to 
find  the  mat  patriot  guilty,  which  verdict  having  been  recorded,  Raleigh 
was  conaenmed,  without  any  leeal  evidence  of  treasonable  acts  havixij^ 
beok  produced.    After  a  mon&'s  expectation  of  the  warrant  for  his 
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execution.  Sir  Walter  received  a  reprieve,  and  for  thirteen  years  he  re- 
mained a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

Bat  instead  of  indulging  in  useless  repinings,  he  settled  his  debts,  aad 
the  management  of  Ids  propertv ;  and  then  his  ^;entle  and  affectionate  wife 
having  been  permitted  to  join  ner  husband  in  his  dreary  captivity,  Ralexfirh 
commenced  his  celebrated  book :  "  The  History  of  the  World."  WhSc 
thus  occupied  he  was  able  to  hear  with  calmness,  that  James,  regardless 
of  his  promise  to  the  contrary,  was  appropriating  his  hard  earned  pro- 
perty, and  bestowing  it  upon  the  new  favourite,  Robert  Carr,  Ean  of 
Somerset.  But  amidst  all  his  trials,  Raleigh  pursued  his  ^reat  work, 
<»mforted  by  the  society  of  his  admirable  wile,  and  by  the  friendship  of 
Prince  Henry,  heir  to  the  throne. 

In  1G15,  lialeigh  wra  permitted  to  leave  his  gloomy  prison,  in  order 
to  undertake  an  expedition  to  Guiana ;  and  after  disposing  of  all  his  re- 
maining property  to  fit  out  his  ships,  he  sailed  in  the  middle  of  the  year 
1617,  with  James'  commission  in  nis  pocket,  upon  his  last  and  ill-fated 
voyage.  The  design  was  betrayed  to  tne  Spaniards,  and  the  whole  affair 
proved  ruinous  ana  unsuccessful.  In  the  meantime,  the  Spanish  ambaa- 
aador  complained  to  James  of  this  disturbance  of  peace,  at  a  time  when 
the  two  countries  were  in  strict  alliance ;  whereupon  the  peijured  King 
declared  that,  as  he  had  positively  prohibited  the  attempt,  he  would  in- 
flict signal  punishment  upon  the  transgressors  of  his  royal  commands. 
On  arriving  at  Plymoutn,  Raleigh  was  arrested,  and  after  being  exam- 
ined by  the  council,  thev  decided  that  he  could  not  be  punishedfor  the 
Guiana  expedition ;  and  then  the  King  consented  to  the  base  proposal, 
that  his  illustrious  prisoner  should  be  executed  under  the  former  sen- 
tence, passed  many  years  previously.  On  being  led  to  execution, 
Raleigh's  demeanour  was  calm,  manly,  and  even  cheerful.  Bein^  asked 
by  the  executioner  which  way  he  would  Lay  his  head,  he  replied:  "So 
tne  heart  be  right,  it  matters  not  which  way  the  head  lies."  This  bar- 
barous murder  was  consummated  in  Palace- Yard,  Westminster,  and  the 
honoured  remains  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  rest  in  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
opposite  the  scene  of  his  execution. 

EuzABETB,  Queen  of  Bohemia. 

Any  notice  of  James*  family  would  be  utterly  incomplete  without 
something  being  said  of  this  beautiful  but  unfortunate  ihdj,  through 
whom  our  present  gracious  Sovereign  derives  her  hereditary  right  to  ait 
on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 

Her  early  affection  for  her  gifted  brother.  Prince  Henry,  is  remarkable, 
and  many  of  her  infant,  but  loving  letters,  to  him  are  preserved,  and  yet 
only  one  short  month  elapsed  aft^  her  beloved  brother^  death,  before  she 
was  called  upon  to  espouse  Frederic,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  Duke 
of  Bavaria  and  Silesia.  This  Prince  plunged  the  subjects  of  his  duke- 
dom into  war,  in  order  to  win  for  him  the  empty  title  of  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  being  compelled  to  fly  from  her  husband's  territory,  the 
unfortunate  Elizabeth  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  beggary.    Neal,  m  bis 
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"  Histoiy  of  the  Puritans,"  speaks  of  her  as  "  in  a  starving  condition,"  as 
"  wandering  in  disguise  as  a  mere  vagrant."  In  one  year  she  lost  her 
father  and  her  son  Frederic,  the  latter  of  whom  was  accompanying  his 
father  in  a  common  passage-boat,  when  the  vessel  upset.  The  Palsgrave 
saved  himself  by  swunming,  but  the  young  Prince,  holding  to  the  mast, 
became  entangled  in  the  rigging,  and 
was  found  next  morning  frozen  to  death. 
After  her  husband's  death,  in  1632^ 
Elizabeth  resided  in  Holland,  where  she 
was  afterwards  joined  by  other  members 
of  her  family,  exiles  from  England. 
During  her  troubles  she  was  inoebted 
to  the  chivalrous  kindness  of  Lord 
Craven,  and  there  is  strong  evidence 
leading  us  to  believe  that  she  was 
marri^  to  that  nobleman.  She  died  in 
1662,  two  years  after  her  nephew, 
Charles  11.,  was  restored  to  the  British 
throne.  Her  husband  was  that  philan- 
thropic Lord  Craven,  who,  at  the  time 
of  the  Plague,  attended  upon  the  sick  and  dying  with  such  unwearied  assi- 
duity, ana  "  freely  chose  to  venture  his  life  upon  a  thousand  occasions  in 
this  afflicted  time,  expending  vast  sums  of  money  to  relieve  the  necessities 
of  those  who  were  perishing."  Whenever  a  tire  broke  out  in  London, 
Lord  Craven  was  always  to  be  found  directing  the  workmen,  and  doing 
all  that  a  generous  philanthropy  could  suggest  for  the  reUef  of  the 
sufferers. 

The  King  and  the  Domestic. 

James  was  in  the  habit  of  entrusting  his  private  papers  to  the  care  of 
Gib,  his  confidential  attendant. 
Chancing  to  require  some  im- 
portant document,  he  sent  for  this 
servant,  to  whom  he  believed  the 
paper  had  been  given.  Gib,  who 
Dad  not  seen  the  required  docu- 
Qent,  replied  accordingly.  James 
was  equally  positive,  and  flew 
into  a  violent  passion,  whereupon 
Gib  fell  on  his  knees,  and  deckured 
he  was  willing  to  suffer  death  if  it  ?_ 
could  be  shown  that  the  paper  had  -^ 
ever  been  given  into  nis  care. 
While  in  th£  defenceless  position, 
James  was  coward  enough  to  b^tow  on  the  suppliant  a  violent  kick. 
Gib  instantly  rose,  and  with  much  dignity,  said :  *'  Sire,  I  have  served 
you  from  mj  youth,  and  you  never  found  me  unfaithful.  I  have  not 
deaenred  tms  insoli  nor  can  I  live  with  you  after  such  disgrace. 
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PareweU,  Sire ;  I  shall  never  see  four  Grace  again."  He  then  retired  from 
the  King's  presence,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away  from  London. 
The  papers  were  afterwards  found,  and  James  despatched  messengers 
who  mouoed  Gib  to  return.  When  he  appeared,  the  King  fell  on  his 
knees,  declaring  he  would  never  rise  until  Gfib  had  forgiven  nim,  nor  did 
he,  until  the  actual  words  of  pardon  were  pronounced. 

James  L  and  Bishop  Laud. 

Bishop  Williams,  lord-keeper,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  being 
anxious  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  afterwards  memon&le  William 
Laud,  urged  his  name  constantly  upon  James.  The  old  King  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  much  desire  to  secure  the  services  ot  the  new 
aspirant  to  fatne,  for  we  read  of  his  saying :  "  Laud  is  a  restless  spirit,  to 
be  kept  back  from  all  places  of  authonty,  for  he  cannot  see  when  mattexs 
are  well,  but  loves  to  toss  and  change,  and  bring  things  to  a  ReformA> 
tion  floating  in  his  own  brain."  As  usual,  James  gave  way  upon  con- 
tinued importunity,  saying:  "Take  1dm  to  you,  but  onmysoulye'li 
repent  it. 

King  Jambs'  Last  Houbs. 

Wliatever  weakness  James  displayed  during  his  lifetime,  he  died  with 
the  courage  of  a  man,  and  the  resignation  of  a  Christian.  He  had  been 
suffering  from  a  complication  of  disorders,  and  believing  his  end  to  be 
approacoing,  he  caused  himself  to  be  removed  to  his  favourite  retreat, 
at  Theobald's.  A  consultation  of  physicians  having  been  held,  they  all 
agreed  that  the  case  was  hopeless.  The  Lord  Keeper,  Bishop  WiUiams, 
was  commissioned  to  convey  the  intimation  of  his  extremity  to  the  royal 
sufferer,  and  kneeling  at  his  bedside,  said :  "  I  am  come  with  the  message 
of  Isaiali  to  Hezekian,  to  exliort  your  Majestv  to  set  your  house  in  order, 
for  your  days  will  be  but  few  in  this  wond.' 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  replied  James,  with  calm  firmness, ''  and  I  desire 
you  to  assist  in  prcDaring  me  to  go  hence,  and  to  be  with  Qirist,  whose 
mercy  I  hope  tor.''  He  then  had  a  three  hours'  conversation  with 
Prince  Charles,  of  so  private  a  nature,  that  none  were  adnutted  within 
the  dbtance  of  several  rooms.  On  the  following  Sunday  the  King 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  Prince  once  more,  out  his  strength  was 
too  far  gone  to  allow  of  utterance.  After  the  prayer  for  dying  people 
had  been  repeated,  James  exchumed :  **  Feui  Limine  Jetu'*  ana  shomy 
afterwards  expired.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  with  his  mother,  the 
dowager  Duchess,  have  been  accused  of  poisoning  the  King,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  they  administered  certain  remedies  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  but  the  evidence  is  as  much  in  favour  of  the  bdief 
that  they  thought  only  of  relieving  the  King's  sufferings,  as  of  tiie 
opposite  theory ;  and  this  will  ever  remain  one  of  ^e  uncleared 
mysteries  of  history. 

Traits  m  Jambs'  Chabactbr 
The  first  Anglo-Stuart  Sovereign's  effeminacy  was  a  proverb  in  everr 
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Gcmtmental  Ck>iirt.  His  habit  of  profane  swearjng  was  subject  of  general 
comment.  liord  Herbert  of  Cherboiy,  English  ambassador  at  Paris, 
was  visited  b?  the  Prince  of  Castille.  The  conversation  turned  upon 
James'  "  gentleness  of  disposition,"  as  the  French  Prince  politely  termed 
the  King's  want  of  courage,  and  he  remarked  that  cursing  and  gentleness 
were  not  reconcilable.  "  On  the  contrary,'*  replied  Herbert,  "  the  King, 
my  master,  is  too  kind  to  punish  men  himself,  and  therefore  leaves 
tlieir  cbaatisement  in  the  hands  of  God." 

Jamfs'  Want  or  (^cubage. 

We  have  before  intimated  that  the  King's  total  want  of  courage  was 
well  known,  and  this  gave  rise  to  manv  lampoons.  Henry  lY.  of  France 
stprled  him  "  captain  of  arts,  and  clerk  of  arms."  A  favourite  epigram 
ox  the  age  is  thus  translated : — 

"  When  EUnbeth  wat  England's  King; 
That  dreftdAil  name  thro'  8p«in  did  ring  i 
How  altered  it  the  case  ad  sa'  me, 
These  juggling  di^a  of  good  Queen  Jamie." 

Jaios  a  Litsaa&t  Majt. 

With  all  his  absurdities,  there  is  no  doubt  that  James  was  a  sincere 
lover  of  Hterature.  His  Dortm  BaHlii<m,  or  advice  to  Prince  Heniy  on 
his  moral  and  oolitical  conduct,  is  a  very  tolerable  specimen  of  essay 
writing.  That  ne  was  foolishly  superstitious,  is  proved  by  his  work  on 
Demomlofff,  in  which  he  sives  directions  for  the  discovery  of  witches. 
His  most  retnarkable  book,  perhaps,  is  that  called  The  dounterbkut,  a 
violent  tirade  against  tobacco,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that 
the  habit  of  smoking  proceeds  directly  from  the  evil  spirit. 

James'  Carelessvsss  o?  Mokst. 

La  his  servile  affection  for  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  James  loaded  him 
with  ridies  and  honours.  On  one  occasion  he  gave  this  evil  favourite 
an  order  for  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  the  Tr^urer,  feeling  assured 
that  the  King  could  not  be  aware  of  the  value  of  his  present,  invited  His 
Majesty  to  dinner.  In  an  ante-room,  he  caused  four  heaps  of  gold, 
eacn  oi  the  yalue  of  five  thousand  pounds,  to  be  placed;  and  James,  who 
had  never  before  seen  such  a  sum  of  money  collected,  inquired  what  was 
meant.  Upon  the  Treasurer  replying  that  it  was  the  money  for 
Somerset,  James  exclaimed :  *'  Zounds,  man,  five  thousand  is  enough  to 
serve  his  turn;"  and  that  amount  was  handed  over  to  the  favourite. 
These  absurd  donations  reduced  the  Treasury  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  very  domestics  of  the  roval  household  clamoured  for  their 
unpaid  ^^<N^»  mobbed  the  Lord  Treasurer  in  his  coach,  and  refused 
to  allow  urn  to  proceed  until  he  promised  to  satisfy  their  just 
demands* 
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CHARLES  I. 


/ 


/Second  son  of  Junes  I.    Born  1600.    Married  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France.    Ascended  the  throne  1625.    Executed  1649.    Buried  at  Windior 

Summary. 
As,  in  the  Summary  at  the  commencement  of  the  previous  reign,  we  have 


conr  ov  chasiss  i. 


indicated  broadly  the  wrong  course  of  policy  pursued  by  the  Stuart  Kings, 
there  remains  but  little  to  be  said  here  by  way  of  introduction  to  wmit 
is  at  once  the  most  important,  the  most  glorious,  and  the  most  melan- 
choly chapter  in  our  national  history. 

The  almost  sudden  death  of  James  the  First  left  his  son  in  possession 
of  a  tottering  throne,  an  enfeebled  sceptre,  an  immense  amount  of 
accumulated  debt,  the  contract  of  a  hateful  and  detested  marriage, 
and  himself  possessing  a  mind  incapable  of  comprehending  the  adyan^ 
ideas  of  the  age,  without  either  energy  or  principle  to  grapple  with  the 
many  serious  difficulties  which  surrounded  him. 

Almost  immediately  after  Charles'  accession,  his  betrothed  Queen, 
Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  landed  on  tiie 
£nglish  shores,  and  the  royal  marriage  was  ratified  at  Canterbury.  It 
was  soon  whispered  that  a  secret  treaty  had  been  signed  by  Charles, 
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engaging  him  to  protect  the  Papists  against  the  cruel  persecution  under 


which  they  had  so  long  suffered,  and  therefore  His  Majesty's  Catholio 
suhiects  were  the  first  to  be  attacked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
earliest  act  of  the  new  Parliament  being  to  vote  a  {petition,  begginjB; 
the  King  to  enforce  the  laws  against  recusants  and  Papist  priests.  This 
conduct  of  the  Parliament,  instead  of  being  met  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation, 
was  resented  by  the  King  and  Queen  as  a  direct  personal  insult,  and  no 
pains  were  taken  to  conceal  the  displeasure  which  was  felt  by  them  at 
what  they  called  the  impertinent  meddling  of  the  Commons. 

It  detracted  considerably  from  the  popularity  of  the  new  Sovereign 
that  he  permitted  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  council  of  Buckinjo^ham ; 
and  at  a  very  early  period  the  efforts  of  the  popular  party  were  directed 
to  procure  the  downfall  of  the  favourite.  A  series  of  charges  against 
the  Duke  were  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  the  con- 
&deration  of  which  was  interrupted  by  a  dissolution. 

After  the  coronation,  in  1626,  and  the  assembling  of  anew  Parliament, 
committees  were  named  to  examine  grievances  and  suggest  remedies. 
It  having  been  determined  to  impeach  the  Duke,  the  King  displayed  his 
resentment  by  ordering  Lord  Arun- 
del, the  chief  adversary  of  his 
favourite,  to  be  placed  under  arrest, 
on  the  pretence  that  his  son  had 
married  without  the  royal  consent. 
The  peers,  indignant  at  this  attempt 
to  interfere  vnth  the  right  of  free 
discussion,  refused  to  proceed  with  the 
business  of  the  country,  until  the 
Xing  would  consent  te  the  release  of 
their  colleague,  and  this,  after  an 
interval  of  three  months,  was  submitted 
to  by  Charles. 

Another  enemy  of  Buckingham,  the 
Marquis  of  Bnstel,  who  had  been 
ambassador  at  Madrid,  during  the 
residence  there  of  Prince  Charles  and 
Buckingham,  received  an  autograph  letter  from  the  King  prohibiting  his 
appearance  in  Parliament.  This  document  was  forwardea  to  the  Peers 
for  their  advice,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Marquis  accused  the  Duke  of 
an  endeavour  to  make  Charles  change  his  religion  by  a  journey  to  Spain, 
of  profli^y  and  disregard  of  common  decency  during  his  residence  in 
the  Spanish  capital,  of  having  broken  off  the  mateh  to  gratify  his  own 
personal  resentment,  and  of  having  deceived  the  King  and  ParLament  on 
his  return  by  wilful  falsehood. 

In  addition  to  these  charges  the  Commons  accused  the  favourite  of 
purchasing  honours  from  the  Sovereign,  of  diverting  the  crown  revenues 
nrom  their  proper  use,  and  of  having  administered  medicine  to  the  late 
King  without  first  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  physicians. 

As  if  he  would  show  his  contempt  for  these  serious  complaints 
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Charles  nominated  Buckingbam  to  the  Chancellonhip  of  the  Univeraitr 
of  Cambridge,  and  against  this  the  House  loudlj  but  vainly  protest^ 
All  further  steps  in  the  prosecution  were  brought  to  a  sudden  termina- 
tion by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament. 

Up  to  this  time  very  little,  if  an;^,  money  had  been  voted  for  the 
engendes  of  the  State,  and  finding  lumself  without  a  Parliament,  ih» 
King  levied  tonnage  and  poundage,  or  duties  payable  on  all  exports  and 
imports.  These  were  exacted  of  his  sole  authority,  without  the  consent 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  only  had  the  power  of  giving  le^ 
sanction  to  taxation. 

The  untoward  conclusion  of  the  Madrid  negociations,  and  the  almost 
immediate  marriage  of  the  English  King  to  the  Catholic  daughter  of  the 
French  Monarch,  hastened  a  war  with  Spain ;  and  in  the  first  year  of  his 
rei^n  Charles  despatched  a  fleet  to  Cadiz  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Wmibledon,  an  utterly  incompetent  general.  His  men  landed,  unopposed 
hj  anjr  enemy,  and  entered  the  town,  where,  finding  the  cellars  stocked 
with  rich  wines,  they  drank  to  excess.  Insubordination  ensued,  which 
so  alarmed  the  commander  that  he  re-embarked  his  army  and  returned  to 
Plymouth. 

In  order  to  give  to  his  subjects  a  roost  convincing  proof  that  he 
was  in  truth  a  Protestant,  Charles  resolved  upon  senmng  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  assistance  of  the  Huguenots,  who  were  besieged  in  La 
Rochelle  by  the  French  Catholic  anny. 
The  flotilla  was  under  the  command 
of  Buckingham,  who  appeared  before  La 
Eochelle  m  1627,  but  the  Proteat- 
ants  in  the  town  suspecting  the  designs 
of  'the  English,  refused  to  admit  them ; 
whereupon  the  Duke  disembarked  his 
troops  on  the  isle  of  Kh^  and  laid  siege  to 
the  castle  of  St.  Martin.  Although 
possessed  of  great  personal  bravery,  the 
English  commander  failed  in  the  assault 
npon  the  fortress,  and  believing  it  to  be 
impr^pmble,  determined  to  re-embark. 
The  ^ench,  seeing  their  assailants  in  foL 
retreat,  sallied  from  their  intrenchmenta^ 
PI8T0LIBK.  ^^  slaughtered  large  numbers  of  the 

invaders ;  those  who  escaped  returned  to  England  after  this  inglorious 
campaign,  and  Buckingham  was  received i  (^^hjs.MiiaJiiated  Sovereign 
with  undiminished  favour  and  alTection.  I  jTH  \^\ 
'?/  ^  -^  In  the  year  1628,  Parliament  again  mel,  Iftidlat  bnoe  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  state  of  the  nation.  After  two  monthr  ddbate,  previously  to 
granting  any  supplies,  the  Houses  demanded  Charles'  assent  to  the  memo- 
rable Petition  op  Right,  which,  after  complaining  of  the  levy  of  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  of  the  imprisonment  of  several  persons 
for  justly  refusing  to  comply  with  the  King^s  illegal  demands,  of  their 
being  detained  in  captivity  and  refused  a  hearing,  of  the  billeting  soldiers 
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upon'  private  persons,  and  other  objectionable  measures,  prayed  that  all 
such  proceedings  should  cease,  "  as  being  oontrair  to  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subject,  and  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  reahn.' 

The  King  felt  that  in  accordance  with  the  policy  he  had  pursued  he 
could  scarcely  give  his  assent  to  this  celebrated  document,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  induce  the  Houses  to  spare  him  from  signing  it ;  still 
they  refused  money,  and  at  length  he  recalled  his  first  answer,  went 
down  to  Parliament,  and  sitting  on  the  throne,  declared  "Let  right  be 
dope  as  is  desired.  Now,"  he  added  "I  have  |>erformed  my  part.  If 
this  Fariiament  have  not  a  happy  conclusion  the  sin  is  yours.  I  am  firee 
of  it." 

Had  Charles  made  this  concession  at  the  proper  moment,  and  had  ho 
done  so  with  grace  and  dignit^r,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  have  been 
accepted  as  a  boon,  but  his  timidity,  his  vacillation,  and  ultimate  conr 
pliance,  emboldened  Parliament  to  make  further  demands,  and  a  remon- 
strance to  the  Kin^  was  voted  against  his  permitting  Buckingham  to  re- 
tain office,  and  stigmatising  that  nobleman  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
calamities  of  the  country.  But  here  Charles  took  his  stand ;  he  refused 
to  listen  to  the  charges  preferred  against  his  favourite,  and  prorogued 
Farhament. 

This  session  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  secession  from  the 
ranks  of  the  popular  party  of  some  of  their  most  prominent  supporters,  the 
foremost  of  whom  was  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  now  created  a  baron  and 
named  to  the  office  of  lord-president  of  the  north. 

A  new  expedition  for  the  relief  of  La  Bochelle  was  fitted  out,  the  com- 
mand of  which  was  again  entrusted  to  Buckingham,  but  on  the  eve  of  sail- 
ing the  Duke  was  assassinated  by  one  Eelton,  a  discbtrged  officer,  who 
afterwards  was  executed  for  the  murder. 

A  scandalous  scene  occurred  in  Parliament  upon  its  assembling,  in 
16S9.  A  resolution  having  been  proposed,  declaring  the  levy  of  toimage 
and  poundage  by  the  King  to  have  been  illegal,  the  Speaker  refused  to 
put  the  question,  upon  which  he  was  held  down  forcibly  in  his  chair  by 
Valentine  and  Denzil  Holies.  The  supporters  of  the  Court  came  to  the 
Speaker's  assistance,  blows  were  exchanged,  but  the  patriots,  being  the 
singer  party,  locked  the  doors,  and  compelled  their  president  to  remain 
sitting.  Hearing  of  the  tumult,  Charles  came  in  person  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  was  refused  admittance.  Indicant  at  the  conduct  of 
his  faithful  Commons  he  dissolved  Parliament,  imprisoned  several  of  the 
members,  and  issued  a  Proclamation,  declaring  that  he  intended  to 
govern  alone. 

In.  this  posture  of  affairs,  Laud  was  placed  over  questions  relating  to 
the  Churcn,  while  in  civil  matters  Charles  was  supported  by  the  at&ioe 
of  Lord  Wentworth.     • 

The  immediate  and  pressing  difficulty  that  presented  itself  was  the 
vant  of  money,  a  deficiency  Cmffles  prepared  to  meet  by  the  continued 
len  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  lie  issued  commissions  to  remedy 
delects  in  title  deeds,  upon  payment  of  heavy  fines ;  all  knights  and 
barooets  were  also  i  equired  to  pay  the  fees  dedaied  by  ancient  custom 
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to  be  due  by  them  on  their  inyestiture.  Besides  these  arbitrary  demands, 
the  King  revived  his  claim  to  grant  monopolies  for  the  sale  of  certain 
articles  of  commerce  by  particular  individuals,  on  payment  of  a  defined 
portion  of  the  profits  to  the  Crown. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  of  complaint,  punishments  of  the  most 
cruel  natnre  were  inflicted  upon  persons  who  printed  and  circulated 
their  opinions.  One  Leighton,  who  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  Am 
Appeal  to  ParliametU;  Siou's  Plea  against  Prelacy**  was  tried  and 
found  guilty.  He  was  condemned  to  nay  £10,000,  to  be  degraded  from 
the  mmistry,  to  be  publicly  whippea  m  Palace  Yard,  to  stand  two 
hours  in  the  Pilloir,  to  have  an  ear  cut  off,  his  nose  slit  open,  and  bis 
cheek  branded  with  the  letters  S.  S.,  to  denote  Sower  of  Sedition.  After 
the  interval  of  a  week,  the  unhappy  prisoner  was  to  be  again  whipped, 
to  stand  once  more  in  the  pillory,  to  have  the  second  ear  cut  off,  the 
other  nostril  slit,  and  the  other  cheek  branded.  If  he  lived  through  this 
inhnTnan  series  of  tortuTCs,  hc  was  to  remain  in  captivity  for  Hfe,  unless 
the  King,  in  his  mercy,  should  be  pleased  at  any  time  to  extend  his 
pardon  1^  him. 

Prynne,  a  barrister,  was  indicted  in  the  Ck>urt  of  Star  Chamber,  on  a 
charge  of  having  written  books  condemnatory  of  dancing  and  Court 
masks.  .  He  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  ble  expelled  m>m  the  bar, 
to  be  deprived  of  his  degree,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster  and 
Cheapsiae,  to  lose  an  ear  in  each  place,  to  have  his  books  burned  before 
his  face  by  the  common  hangman,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £5000,  and  to  be 
perpetually  imprisoned. 

Even  at  a  time  when  severe  sentences  were  matters  of  daily  occurrence, 
the  extreme  malignity  displayed  in  these  prosecutions  was  unsparingly 

condemned,  and  the  victinia 
were  regarded  in  the  light  of 
martyrs.  Two  other  literary 
men,  Bastwick  and  Barton, 
received  simihir  punishments, 
and  were,  with  Prrnne,  ordered 
into  exile.  Their  journey  to 
their  places  of  confinement 
was  one  continual  ovation, 
every  step  beinj;  nuo-ked  with 
all  the  mdications  of  a  tri- 
umphal progress. 

In  1635  Charles  demanded 
ship-money,  and  this  illegal 
exaction  was  the  signal  fora 
determined  stand. 

There  dwelt  in  the  county  of  Buckingham  a  gentleman,  John  Hampden, 
by  name,  who,  up  to  this  period,  had  passed  a  blameless  life,  beloved 
and  respected  by  his  richer  neighbours,  and  blessed  by  his  poorer 
brethren.  This  quiet  and  unobtrusive  country  eentleman  was  the  first 
to  stand  forth  and  refose  to  pay  the  tax  which  was  attempted  to  be 
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leried  without  the  sanction  of  the  people's  representatives.  He  was 
aaaessed  in  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings,  and  on  ms  objecting  to  pay  that 
amonnt,  the  case  was  carried  before  the  twelve  judges.  The  trial  caused 
the  most  intense  excitement  and  anxiety  through  tne  country,  as  it  was 
felt  that  on  the  decision  of  the  law-lords  the  liberties  of  Uie  nation  de- 
p  ended.  After  considerable  deliberation,  the  cause  was  given  in  favour 
of  the  Crown,  the  numbers  bein^  seven  to  five. 

Wentworth  having  been  appomted  to  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland, 
endeavoured  to  force  the  Church  of  England  apon  the  people  of  that 
eonntrr,  an  effort  which  created  as  much  cussatisfaction  as  the  decision  of 
the  juages  had  done  in  the  sister  island. 

A  sixnilar  attempt  was  made  in  Scotland,  but  when  the  service  was 
being  performed  after  the  English  custom  in  the  High  Church  of 
Edinourgh,  the  people  assembled  in  immense  numbers  to  testifv  their 
discontent.  A  stool  hnrled  at  the  head  of  the  officiating  ministei  by  an 
old  woman,  was  a  signal  for  an  outburst  of  violence,  which  produced 
seiioQs  riots. 

The  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party  in  Scotland  having  formed 
themselves  into  a  Committee,  discussed  the  subject,  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  being  the  production  of  the  celebrated  ''  General  Fro/emom 
of  Fmth,*'  known  as  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  which  was 
required  to  be  subscribed  by  all  who  professed  the  Presbyterian 
doctrines. 

But  Charles  was  yeiy  far  from  submitting  passively  to  the  rebellious 
conduct  of  his  Northern  subjects,  and  preparations  for  war  were  made 
by  both  sides.  The  Scotch  raised  a  considerable  army,  wliich  was 
under  the  command  of  Alexander  Leslie,  whose  banners  bore  the  words 
which  afterwards  became  so  memorable : — 

•*FoE  Chsist's  bake  akd  THB  COVINAIIT." 

The  English  garrisons  were  expelled  from  the  fortresses,  and  the 
Presbyterians  hastened  to  meet  the  King,  who  had  already  reached 
Berwick  at  the  head  of  the  royal  army. 

When  both  hosts  were  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  a  conflict  appeared 
to  be  inevitable,  a  trace  was  agreed  to  on  the  following  terms : — That  the 
religious  differences  should  be  settled  by  a  general  assembly  of  the  kirk, 
and  that  a  Parliament  should  be  called  at  Edinburgh  for  the  discussion 
of  civil  matters.  Li  the  former  the  Covenanters  were  victorious,  a 
success  which  induced  them  to  increase  their  demands  in  the  latter. 

War  with  Scotland  seemed,  therefore,  unavoidable,  and  Charles,  who 
doubted  the  fidelity  of  his  own  soldiers,  wishing  to  consult  WentwortL 
now  created  Earl  of  Strafford,  upon  the  critical  state  of  affairs,  recalled 
that  nobleman  &om  his  viceroyalty.  Strafford  offered  to  raise  an 
aimy  of  eight  thousand  Irish,  who  would  gladly  serve  under  the  King's 
command. 

Although  this  accession  of  strength  would  probably  turn  the  scale 
against  the  Scotch,  Charles  dared  not  openly  take  advantage  of  it,  for 
he  knew  his  Parliament  would  object  to  a  Catholic  army  as  uncon- 
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stitutional ;  he  was  without  money ;  he  was  reduced  to  his  last  penny; 
and  in  this  emergency  he  could  see  no  other  course  open  but  to  call  tLe 
two  Houses  together. 

Parliament  met,  accordingly,  on  the  21st  of  April,  but  was  dissolved  on 
the  5th  of  May  ensuing;  for,  mstead  of  granting  the  supplies  so  urgently 
rec^uired,  the  session  opened  with  an  incugnant  remonstrance  against  the 
Kings's  arbitrary  measures. 

Still  the  Scotch  cloud  grew  denser  and  blacker;  Leslie  crossed  the  Tweed 
and  invaded  the  Northern  counties;  Lord  Strafford,  who  commanded 
the  royal  forces,  feeling  himself  unequal  to  meet  his  formidable  enemies 
in  the  field,  retired,  and  abandoned  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham  to  the  mercy  of  the  Scotch.  Li  this  extremity  the  Kinf 
promised  to  lay  the  grievances  of  the  nation  before  an  assemblrCT 
Peers,  who  would  meet  at  York,  an  offer  which 
was  rejected  by  the  Scotch,  while  petitions  flowed 
in  from  all  quarters  suggesting  a  free  Parliament 
as  the  most  probable  means  of  terminating  the  war. 

Charles  would  submit  to  almost  an^  distress  rather 
than  summon  the  Houses  to  Westminster,  and  per- 
sisted in  his  scheme  of  a  Council  at  York.  Tlie 
Peers,  therefore,  met  at  that  citv,  and  raised  money 
for  the  royal  service  upon  their  own  personal 
security,  but  the  sum  procured  being  totally 
inadequate  for  the  purpose,  the  King  underwent 
the  mortification  of  negociating  with  the  Scots  at 
Ripon  on  the  most  humiliating  terms.  He  con- 
sented to  refer  the  whole  question  to  Paiiiament, 
and,  while  it  was  pending,  to  pay  the  army  of 
occupation. 

On  November  3rd,  1640,  the  memorable  "Long 
Parliament "  assembled  at  Westminster.  The  popular 
partv,  led  bv  Pym,  Hampden,  St.  John,  Denzil  Holies, 
Loros  Falldana  and  Digby,  Filmer,  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
Hyde,  Selden,  and  Kudyard,  commenced  their  attack 
upon  the  Cro^n  by  setting  up  Lenthall  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Speaker's  chair,  in  opposition  to  Gardiner, 
the  King's  nominee. 
Lenthall  was  elected,  and  without  delay  Parliament  proceeded  to  the 
discussion  of  abuses. 

Witliin  ten  days  Pym  proceeded  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Commons  of  England  impeached  Thomas  Wentworth,  Eari 
of  Strafford,  of  High  Treason. 

Seven  days  afterwards  Holies  enacted  the  same  part  in  the  case  of 
Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  both  were  sent  to  the  Tower. 

Some  months  elapsed,  and  it  was  not  till  March  1641,  that  Strafford 
was  brought  to  trial.  After  many  witnesses  had  been  examined  without 
eliciting  any  material  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  a  paper,  said  to  have 
i)een  purloined  by  Sir  Heniy  Vane  from  nis  father's  cabinet,  was  pro- 
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daced,  in  which  Strafford  iiad  leooinmended  that-  an  Irish  army  sbonld 
be  used  against  "this  kingdom."  The  ambigaous  wording  of  the 
doenment  enabled  the  adyocates  of  the  prisoner  to  deny  that  England 
was  the  kingdom  indicated;  and  the  enemies  of  the  great  mioister  fear- 
ing that  their  prey  would  even  yet  elude  their  vengeance,  from  the 
alnenoe  of  l^al  proof  of  guilt,  brought  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  called  a 
Bill  of  Attainder,  feeling  convinced  that  a  majority  of  the  House  would 
vote  in  its  favour. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Charles  caused  a  message  to  be  conveyed 
to  Strafford,  assuring  him  that  whatever  personal  sacrifice  it  may  be 
neoessarr  to  make,  he  would  never  consent  to  his  death. 

Tbe  Bill  was  still  under  consideration  in  the  month  of  May,  the 
popular  passions  were  excited  to  boiling  heat,  the  people  regarded  the 
passing  of  the  Act  as  the  only  security  for  their  liberties,  when  the  King 
committed  one  of  his  greatest  and  worst  errors.  He  sent  for  the  Houses, 
snd  lectured  them  upon  their  conduct  in  even  debating  on  the  Bill  of 
Attainder,  declared  tnat  Strafford  was  free  of  treason,  that  the  royal 
consent  should  never  be  accorded  to  the  BUl^  and  that  some  middle 
course  must  be  thoufffat  of. 

This  endeavour  of  the  Eang  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  an  Act 
through  Parliament  before  tne  time  arrived  for  the  exercise  of  his 
nrero^Btive,  excited  the  most  lively  indignation.  The  Puritan  ministers, 
m>m  a  thSuaand  pulpits  in  the  metropolis,  harangued  the  people,  who 
rushed  in  the  wildest  state  of  enthusiasm  to  Westminster,  where  they 
assembled  under  the  verv  windows  of  Whitehall,  shouting  "Justice! 
Justice  1"  In  this  maddened  state  of  the  p»ublic  mind,  the  Bill  of 
Attainder  was  passed  into  a  law,  and  a  deputation  carried  it  up  for  the 
Ein^s  consideration.  After  4Ui  interval  oi  breathless  silence,  a  Puritan 
minister  appeared  at  a  window  and  announced  to  the  crowds  who  waited 
in  the  streets,  that  on  Monday  the  King  would  proceed  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  sign  his  royal  assent. 

Chwles  passed  Sunday  in  a  state  of  the  most  painful  agitation,  with 
the  certain  conviction  that  he  must  either  abandon  his  friend  or  his 
throne.  In  the  course  of  the  day  a  letter  was  handed  to  him  from  the 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  begging  him  not  to  hesitate  in  giving  his  sanction 
to  the  bilL  The  Earl  could  not  believe  that  his  Sovereign  would  take 
advantage  of  this  noble  offer  of  self-sacrifice,  for,  when  he  discovered  his 
error,  he  started  from  his  chair  and  exclaimed :  "  Put  not  your  trust  in 
Princes,  nor  in  the  sons  of  men,  for  m  tnem  is  no  salvation." 

In  the  evening  of  this  Lord's  day  Charles  signed  a  commission  to  give 
his  assent  to  the  bill 

But  one  more  humiliation  remained  for  the  nnhanpy  Monarch,  and 
doubtless  he  felt  the  most  poignant  remorse  for  the  act  ne  had  committed. 
On  the  following  morning  he  deputed  his  son,  the  young  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  a  snppuant  to  Parliament  for  the  life  of  the  prisoner,  praying 
that  the  sentence  might  be  commuted  to  exUe  or  perpetual  imprisonment, 
Or  at  all  events  that  a  respite  might  be  granted  until  the  following 
Sainiday.    This  prayer  was  refused ;  the  next  morning  Strafford  was 
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led  to  execution,  and  the  event  was  received  bj  the  people  with  enUiiiai- 
astic  demonstrations  of  joj. 

In  the  month  of  Angost  1641,  the  king  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Scothmd, 
but  returned  hastily  southwards,  in  consequence  of  receiving  informa- 
tion of  a  rebellion  in  Ireland.  The  insurgents  there  declared  that  they 
took  up  arms  to  protect  their  Sovereign  against  a  party  in  the  English 
Parliament  which  hm  invaded  the  rights  of  the 
Crown,  and  persecuted  the  Irish. 

On  his  entry  into  London,  the  King  was 
received  in  state  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  corpo- 
ration, and  after  having  dined  at  Guildhall  1^ 
returned  to  his  palace,  hailed  by  the  congratula- 
tions of  thousands  of  spectators. 

This  delusive  popularity  was  of  the  shortest 
possible  duration,  for  a  remonstrance  was  imme- 
diately presented,  complaining  of  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  bishops,  of  the  King's  choice  of  bis 
mimsters,  and  indeed  of  every  subj  ect  of  discussion, 
even  although  removed,  which  had  existed  since 
Ms  accession. 

MERCHAHT's  wiTO  '^^^  ^  °^  *^?  P^^P'*®.  ^"^  mcTcased  by  the 

'  services  of  the  Puritan  ministers,  and  excited  mobs 
assembled  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Westminster  to  hoot 
at  and  hustle  the  prelates  as  they  passed  to  and  from  the  House  of  Lords. 
At  this  alarming  crisis  a  meeting  ofbishops  was  held,  when  it  was  resolved, 
that  being  in  dwiffer  of  their  lives,  tney  would  refuse  to  attend  thcB- 
places  in  Parliament,  adding  the  unfortunate  declaration,  that  all  acts 
passed  in  their  absence  would  be  disregarded  by  them. 

In  January  1642,  a  rumour  was  current  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  impeach  the  Queen,  and  this  determined 
Charles  to  adopt  a  most  fatal  resolution,  nothing  less  indeed  than  an 
open  declaration  of  war  against  the  popular  party.  Tne  Attorney-General 
attended  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  King's  name 
accused  lord  Kimbolton,  Holies,  Hazlerig,  Pym,  Hampden  and  Strode,  of 
High  Treason.  In  such  a  case  the  usual  custom  was  to  order  the 
members  immediately  into  custody ;  the  House  returned  for  answer  that 
it  was  a  matter  requiring  serious  consideration,  but  that  the  individuals 
should  be  forthcommg  to  answer  every  legal  charge. 

Indignant  at  receiving  such  a  reply,  the  King  proceeded  in  person  on 
the  following  day,  and  from  the  chair  demanded  that  the  accused  persons 
should  be  rendered  up  to  him.  He  was  heard  by  the  House  in  solemn 
silence,  and  received  a  reply  from  the  Speaker,  that  those  whom  he 
sought  were  not  present. 

As  Charles  was  leaving  the  House,  he  was  followed  with  loud  cries  of 
"Privilege,"  the  members  rose  in  a  tumult ;  they  feared  for  the  freedom 
of  discussion  even  within  the  walls  of  their  own  stronghold,  and  in  the 
midst  of  these  exciting  passions  adjourned  for  a  weeii:. 

This  was  but  a  lull  before  the  bursting  of  the  storm.    The  accused 
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members  had  sought  refiige  in  the  City,  where  their  colleagues  formed  a 
conmiittee,  which  met  eyery  day  at  Grocer's  Hall,  to  consider  the 
present  crisis.  Charles  made  another  vain  effort  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  persons  of  the  obnoxious  members,  by  proceeding  to  Guildhall  and  de- 
manding them  from  the  Lord  Mayor ;  on  his  return  he  was  greeted  with 
the  ominous  shout,  "To  your  tents,  O  Israel!" 
which  was  the  war-ay  of  the  Ten  Tribes  when  they 
rebelled  against  their  king  Rehoboam. 

On  the  1 1th  of  January,  Parliament  was  to  meet 
after  the  adjournment,  and  the  accused  members 
proceeded  to  Westminster  by  water.  Their  journey 
was  marked  by  all  the  signs  which  attend  the  march 
of  an  invading  army.  Tneir  barge  was  escorted  by 
two  thousana  armed  watermen ;  the  City  Train- 
bands lined  the  banks  of  the  river  with  ^ixteen 
pieces  of  artillery,  and,  when  the  barge  reached  the 
landing  place,  its  occupants  were  received  by  four 
thousand  armed  and  mounted  Buckinghamshire 
men,  who  had  come  up  to  demand  justice  for  the 
Ubel  on  their  member,  the  patient  John  Hampden. 

Charles  was  now  persuaded  that  he  was  no  longer       j^^j^y  hayoress. 
I        safe  in  the  metropous,  and  while  an  infuriated  mob 
Ij        was  shouting  beneath  the  windows^  of  his  palace  at  Whitehall,  he  had 
/        withdrawn  to  Hampton  Court,    f^  H  (7^^ 

-.  ,y1jPhe  ffemands  of  Parliament  iiiCi-^e^  in"proportion  as  the  King  dis- 
l  I  'pK^ed  timidity  and  vacillation;  they'even  required  that  the  govem- 
J         ment  of  the  roval  fortresses,  and  the  command  of  the  army  and  navy 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  persons  nominated  by  the  ll^ouse. 

It  being  evident  that  no  hope  of  a  reconciliation  remained,  both 
parties  prepared  for  a  solemn  appeal  to  arms.  Parliament  appointed  a 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  issued  proclamations,  wnich  were 
answered  in  counter-proclamations  by  the  £ang. 

In  this  crisis  Charles  was  actutdly  without  the  means  of  maintaining 
an  army,  as  the  Commons  only  could  legally  raise  taxes,  and  the  Queen, 
having  departed  for  Holland*  carried  with  her  all  the  available  royal 
jewels,  upon  which  she  raised  sufficient  money  to  procure  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  sixteen  pie(^  of  cannon,  which  were  directed  to  be  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  whither  the  King  had  retired* 

While  this  cloud  was  gathering  in  England,  matters  in  Ireland  had 
assumed  a  most  alarming  aspect.  Men  on  both  sides  committed  murder 
without  remorse,  and  even  with  feelings  of  triumph.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
religious  war ;  for  the  Catholics,  who  far  outnum  oered  their  Protestant 
opponents,  vowed  to  exterminate  the  latter.  Wars  prosecuted  in  the 
name  of  religion  have  generally  been  the  most  ferocious,  and  the 
example  of  Ireland  at  this  juncture  was  no  exception  to  the  melancholy 
rule.  Parliament  had  refused  to  grant  supplies  for  paying  soldiers  to 
quell  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  the  most  frightful  massacres  were  the 
Gonsequence  of  the  English  difficulties. 
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CAVALIBB 
IV  ABMOUB. 


Hull  was,  in  the  year  1642,  stocked  with  all  descriptions  of  nuHtaiy 
supplies,  being,  in  fact,  the  magazine  of  the  north,  and  the  Kine^  relying 
upon  the  loyalty  of  Sir  John  Uotham,  the  governor,  appeared  before  the 
town  and  demanded  admittance.  Bat  the  commaLder  of  the  garrison 
ordered  the  gates  to  be  closed,  the  drawbridge  to  be 
raised,  the  waUs  to  be  manned,  and  in  answer  to  a 
summons  of  surrender,  deojned  to  deliver  up  the  town 
until  he  had  communicated  with  Parliament. 

The  Boyalists  declare  that  this  was  the  actual  cause 
and  the  commencement  of  the  civU  war,  while  tlie 
Commonwealth  writers  assert  with  equalprobability  that 
the  raising  of  the  royal  standard  by  the  King  at  Notting- 
ham, in  August  following,  was  the  real  signaL 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  small  consequence  who 
delivered  the  fii-st  blow,  when  both  parties  had  no  other 
chance  of  arbitration  but  the  sword.  The  nobles  and 
gentry  generally  allied  themselves  with  Charies,  while 
the  yeomanry,  merchants  and  traders,  ranged  themselves 
under  the  banner  of  the  Parliament. 

The  commercial  classes  had  been  seriously  affected 
by  the  odious  taxes  levied  by  the  Kins,  ana  naturally 
looked  to  their  chosen  representatives  as  the  champions  of  their  liberties. 
The  religious  element  was  enlisted  in  aid  of  the  opposite  parties,  for  the 
supporters  'of  the  King  clung  to  their  old  intolerant  notions,  while  the 
adnerents  of  Parliament,  under  the  name  of  the  godly,  opposed 
episcopacy,  believm^  it  was  the  intention  of  the  bishops  to  eradicate 
the  Reformed  religion,  and  once  more  to  place  the  Church  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pope. 

The  Royalists  assumed  the  name  of  Cavaliers  or  gentlemen,  and 
branded  their  opponents  with  every  epithet  of  contempt.  The 
Parliamentarians  were  commonly  known  as  Roundheads,  from  their 
fashion  of  close  cropping  their  hair,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  King's  part^,  whose  long,  flowing  riujs^lets  were  regarded  as  indica- 
tive of  vanity,  frivolity,  and  dissolute  habits. 

We  have  now,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  placed  before  our 
readers  a  picture  of  the  state  of  parties  at  the  moment  when  civil  war 
was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out,  and  it  only  remains  to  state,  as  succinctly 
as  possible,  the  series  of  events  which  led  up  to  the  last  grand  catastrophe. 
Charles's  army  had  gradually  increased  to  eighteen  thousand  men, 
consisting  of  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  their  tenantry ;  and  with  this 
force  the  Elng  determined  upon  attempting  a  march  to  London.  The 
Parliamentary  forces,  under  Lord  Essex  were  posted  in  the  midhind 
counties,  orepared  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  royal  army,  and  on  the 
22nd  of  October  the  rival  combatants  were  in  sight  of  each  other  dX 
Sdae-Hill.  A  battle  ensued,  and  victory  was  indecisive,  both  parties 
indeed  claiming  the  superiority.  Essex  marched  through  Warwick  to 
Coventry,  and  Charles  directed  his  course  to  Oxford.  Still  intent  upon 
making  his  way  to  London,  the  King  conducted  his  foroes  to  B^^ading^ 
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tbenoe  toCoInbrook,  captured  Brentford,  and  rested  at  Tumham-Green, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  Here  much  valuable 
time  ma  wasted  in  vainly  endeavouring  to  negociate  a  treaty,  so  that 
the  Parliamentary  leaders  were  enabled,  by  calling  out  the  Trainbands,  to 
orgaaize  so  formidable  an  army  to  oppose  the  mrther  progress  of  the 
royal  forces,  that  Charles  determined  to  return  to  Oxford. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1643,  the  Queen  hmded  in  England^ 
and  remained  four  months  in  the  county  of  York 

On  the  18tb  of  June,  the  patriots  sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the 
death  of  John  Hampden,  who  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  a  party  of 
Prince  Rupert's  horse  at  Chakfrave,  in  Oxfordshire;  and  about  the 
same  time,  Oliver  Cromwell  first  attracted  considerable  attention  by  his 
successful  attempt  to  raise  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  who,  by  their 
fxcellent  discipline,  were  enabled  on  every  occasion  of  a  meeting  with 
the  Royalists  to  render  a  good  account  of  their  opponents. 

The  attention  of  both  parties  was  at  this  time  concentrated  on  the 
heroic  resistance  of  Oloueesier,  which,  for  a  long  time,  had  been  besieged  by 
the  King.  Immense  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  city  were  made  by 
Pariiament,  tiie  town  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  famine,  and 
could  hold  out  but  a  verv  brief  period,  unless  relieved,  when  Lord  Essex 
made  his  appearance  and  Charles  drew  off  his  forces. 

Both  armies  now  took  the  road  to  London,  and  it  became  a  race 
between  them  who  should  first  reach  the  capital,  when  Essex  came  up 
with  the  Royalists  at  Ifewbury,  The  Parliamentary  General  was  weU 
aware  of  the  necessity  for  phicing  his  army  between  the  King  and  the 
metropolis,  and  with  mimense  bravery  he  literally  cut  his  way  through 
the  cavaliers. 

Early  in  1644,  the  Scotch  army  passed  the  Tweed,  and  advanced  to 
the  Northem  counties,  which  were  bein^  held  by  the  Marquis  of  New- 
castle for  tbe  King.  Newcastle  retirea  to  York,  where  he  was  closely 
besieged  by  the  Scots,  and  Charles,  seeing  the  danger,  despatched  Prince 
Rupert  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  dragoons  to  the  relief  of  hia 
geDeraL  The  Scots,  having  been  joined  by  the  Parliamentarian  forces, 
retired  before  the  impetuous  Prince,  and  occupied  a  menacing  position 
at  ManUm'Moor.  On  the  2nd  of  Julj,  a  desperate  engagement  was 
fought  on  this  memorable  spot,  resulting  in  Rupert's  defeat.  The 
consequences  of  this  action  were  most  disastrous  to  the  King,  for  by  it 
the  Northem  counties  were  lost. 

While  scenes  were  enacting  of  such  evil  omen  in  the  north,  fortune 
favoured  the  roval  arms  iu  the  Western  counties,  for  Essex  penetrated 
into  Cornwall,  closely  foUowed  by  Prince  Maurice,  another  nephew  of 
the  King.  The  Parliamentary  general  finding  he  could  not  extricate 
his  army,  made  Ids  own  escape ;  the  cavalry,  under  Skippon,  cut  their 
way  throu^  the  royal  forces,  but  the  infantry  capitulated. 

llus  temporary  success  so  raised  the  hones  of  Charles,  that  he  de- 
teroiined  to  make  one  more  effort  to  reach  the  mital,  and  there  decide 
the  fate  of  the  war.  But  the  armies  of  Waller,  Ussex,  and  Manchester, 
concentrated  at  Nmbmy^  and  opposed  the  progress  of   the  Royal 
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armj.    The  TiofcoTy  was  indecisiTe  at  the  moment,  but  the  Kixig  was 
finally  oompelled  to  fall  back  upon  Wallingford. 

In'1645,  William  Land,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  after  a  long  and 
dreary  imprisonment,  was  tried  for  High  Treason,  condemned  and 
executed. 

The  terrible  series  of  calamitous  battles  ended  with  the  d^perate 
action  of  Naseby,  in  which  the  King's  army  was  annihilated.  He  lost 
three  thousand  men,  nine  thousand  stand  of  arms,  his  park  of  artiUeij, 
his  baggage,  and  his  own  private  cabinet,  containing  the  most  important 
secret  papers.  This  yictoiy  was  celebrated  by  the  Parliamentarians 
as  a  crowning  triumph,  and  to  show  to  the  world  the  perfidjr  of  the 
King,  they  mule  a  selection  from  the  captured  documents,  which  they 
printed  md  circulated,  to  justify  the  taking  up  aims  by  an  injurea 
people  against  a  perfidious  Prince. 

£yen  the  Boyalists  pronounced  their  case  desperate  now.  Piinoe 
Unpert  threw  himself  into  Bristol,  and  Charles  retired  to  Wales,  from 
whence,  after  some  little  time,  he  reached  Oxford. 

The  fall  of  Bristol  completed  the  humiliation  of  the  King,  and  be 
eyen  condescended  to  seek  a  personal  interview  with  his  Parliament. 
His  application  remained  unnoticed,  except  that  a  general  order  was 
issued  to  the  effect  that  should  he  appear  m  London,  the  offioer  of  the 
guard  should  conduct  him  to  8t.  James's  Palace,  and  arrest  his 
followers. 

The  Parliamentary  jgenerals  were  fast  closing  in  round  the  ci^  of 
Oxford,  and  impendmg  capture  menaced  that  last  stronghola  of 
loyalty,  when,  b^  the  a^ncy  of  the  French  ambassador,  an  understand- 
ing was  entered  into  with  some  of  the  Scottish  leaders,  that  if  Charles 
would  throw  himself  on  their  protection  he  would  be  treated  with  all 
respect  and  consideration.  To  escape  from  Oxford  now  became  a 
matter  of  necessity,  and  this  was  safely  effected  under  cover  of  a  disguise. 
After  wandering  about  the  Eastern  counties  in  the  utmost  extremity  of 
want,  the  King  at  length  reached  the  Scottish  head-quarters,  where  he 
found  to  his  extreme  mortification,  1;hat  he  was  a  prisoner. 

But  his  reception  had  immediatel;^  created  jealousies  in  the  mind  of 
the  English  Parliament,  and  the  Scottish  commanders  deemed  it  pnuknt 
to  retire  further  northward.  Thej  ultimately  fixed  their  head-quarters 
at  Newcastle,  where  secret  negociations  were  carried  on,  the  principal 
object  of  which,  on  the  part  of  Parliament,  was  to  obtain  ))08session 
of  the  King's  person.  It  was  at  len^h  arranffed  that  Charles  should  be 
transferredto  the  protection  of  Parliament,  wnile  another  article  of  the 
treaty  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  Scottish  arrears  to  the  extent 
of  £400,000.  This  point  has  been  more  debated,  perhaps,  tnan  almost 
any  other  occurrence  of  the  civil  wars.  If  it  was  not  a  sale,  it  certainly 
looks  marvellously  like^Due. 

The  King  was  removed  to  Holmby  House,  near  Newmarket,  and  in 

the  meantime  the  army  became  all-powerful.    Parliament  could  no 

,  longer  protect  their  Sovereign  a^inst  the  republican  leaders,  and  he 

was  taken  forcible  possession  oi  by  a  detachment  of  dragoons  under 
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Cornet  Joyce,  and  condocted  to  Hampton  Court.  He  determined  to 
make  one  more  effort  to  regain  his  liberty,  and  eseap«l  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Here  he  was  comparatively  free,  for  although  Colonel 
Hammond,  the  Governor,  was  one  of  the  popular  party,  the  thought  of 
dethroning  the  King  had  never  entered  his  imagination.  While  Charles  re- 
sided at  Carisbrooke  he  was  thought  sufficienuy  powerful  by  Parliament 
to  be  oonsolted  as  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  lot  the  settlement  of  the 
differences,  until  the  authority  of  the  House  was  finally  grasp^  by  the 
leaders  of  the  army,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Leoellers, 

This  newly-created  party  had  distorted  various  passages  of  Scripture 
until  they  assumed  tnat  government  by  Kings  was  contrary  to  the^ 
ordinances  of  God ;  and,  as  a  convincing  proof  that  they  were  correct  in 
their  interpretation,  they  pointed  to  the  uniform  defeat  of  the  Royalist 
forces  in  every  great  action.  From  one  point  they  proceeded  with 
rapid  strides  to  another,  until  thev  argued  tnat  Charles  was  responsible 
for  aU  the  blood  that  had  been  shed,  and  therefore  it  became  the  duty 
of  God's  people  to  call  him  to  justice  for  his  crimes. 

In  the  year  1648,  several  isolated  attempts  were  made  to  raise  a  cry 
in  favour  of  the  unhappy  MonarcL  But  in  every  case  these  disturbances 
were  easily  quelled  by  the  God-fearing  soldiers  of  CromweU.  Hamilton 
led  a  Scotch  RoyaUst  army  to  Preston,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
Independents,  and  defeated.  The  Cavaliers  were 
also  routed  at  Colchester,  Kingston,  St.  Neot's, 
Pembroke,  Maidstone,  and  other  towns,  and  the 
belief  became  general  with  the  ultra  party  that  while 
the  King  lived  these  disturbances  would  bie  constantly 
recurring. 

A  detachment  of  the  army  crossed  over  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  having  possessed  themselves  of 
the  royal  captive,  they  conducted  him  first  to  Hurst, 
and  then  to  Windsor;  but  before  bringing  him  to 
trial,  Cromwell,  and  those  who  acted  with  the  extreme 
section,  felt  it  would  be  necessary  to  weed  the  House 
of  Commons  of  many  members,  who,  it  was  known, 
would  never  consent  to  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  their  SoYcreign. 

To  effect  this  the  usual  guards  were  changed,  and 
troops  of  dragoons  placed  at  the  doors  of  the  House.  cuibassibb. 
Colonel  Pride  stationed  himself  in  the  lobby  with  a  list  of  obnoxious 
members,  and  as  they  were  departing  for  their  residences  he  caused  them 
to  be  arrested.  These  scenes  were  repeated  on  the  following  day,  until 
the  purification  left  the  House  of  Commons  consisting  of  fifty  members, 
who  were  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  "Rump/*  This  incident 
is  known  in  history  as  "Pride*s  Purge." 

The  House  of  Commons  now  became  but  a  Parliament  in  name, 
for  a  council  of  officers  was  appointed  to  originate  measures, 
which  were  brought  to  the  House  and  passed  into  law  as  a  matter  of 
course. 
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On  the  23id  of  December,  a  motion  was  agreed  to  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  King. 

An  ordinance  appointing  a  High  Coort  of  Jnstioe  was  rejected  bj 
the  Hoose  of  Lords,  when  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  sole  authority  of 
the  Commons,  and  under  this  kw  Charles  was  brought  to  trial  on.  the 
20th  of  January,  1649. 

The  indictment  charged  him  as  a  *'  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and 
public  and  implacable  enemy  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England." 

Whatever  our  opinion  may  be  as  to  the  earlier  oonauct  of  King 
Charles  the  First,  we  must  allow  that  his  demeanour  during  the  tiying 
^nes  of  the  last,  was  manly  and  dignified.  His  trial  was  a  mockery— 
his  condemnation  illegal  and  detestable.  Still,  he  confronted  his 
fanatical  enemies  with  the  consciousness  of  his  own  innocence  and 
rectitude  of  purpose,  and  a  belief  that  the  war  and  the  calamities  of  the 
nation  were  caused  by  no  fault  of  his,  but  were  the  consequences  of  the 
rebellious  conduct  of  his  Parliament. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  Charles  the  First  was  publicly  beheaded 
on  a  scfl^old  erected  in  front  of  his  Palace  at  Whitehall.  Monarchy 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  wonderful  drama  of  the  Kepublic  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  country,  and  commanded  the  respect  of  the  world  for 
the  succeeding  eleven  years. 

While  we  olame  Charles  for  his  many  tyrannical  acts,  we  must  not 
shield  the  conduct  of  his  principal  persecutors  from  lasting  censure. 

From  the  moment  war  became  inevitable,  a  comparatively  small 
section  of  his  enemies  acted  as  if  they  thought  themselves  absolved  from 
all  honour  and  honesty.  The  men  who  hurried  their  Sang  to  the 
scaffold  formed  a  small  and  peculiar  faction  of  bold,  ambitious  spirits, 
who  commanded  the  passions  of  their  followers,  and,  by  their 
agency,  kept  the  nation  under  the  control  of  terror. 

In  revolutions,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  and  it  is  almost  an  invari- 
able rule,  that  the  daring  of  tne  few  wins  the  ascendency  over  the  indo- 
lence and  apathy  of  the  many.  k   f^^    m 

MoNOPOLm.  0    /  J  ^^ 

One  of  the  earliest  causes  of  quarrel  belween  Charles  and  his 
Parliament  was  a  subject  which  in  the  two  previous  reigns  had  raised 
much  angry  discussion,  viz :  the  granting  of  powers  to  certain  persons 
to  be  the  only  vendors  of  some  particular  article  of  commerce  or 
manufacture,  upon  payment  to  Government  of  a  stipulated  amount, 
This  was  a  very  old  custom,  but  now  that  the  foreign  trade  of  England 
was  assuming  considerable  proportions,  it  excited  much  envy  and 
ill-feeling.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  monopoly  of  soap-boilinj^'was  granted 
to  certain  courtiers,  who  represented  to  the  King  that  their  manufacture 
could  be  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate ;  and  they  engaged  to  pay  ten  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  for  their  privilege.  It  was  soon  found  that  there 
were  manv  objectionable  quaUties  in  this  soap,  such  as  blistering  the 
hands,  and  burning  holes  in  the  linen.    "  The  company  of  gentleman* 
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io^l>4)oilen/'^  however,  procured  a  eertificaie  from  the  Queen's  laiiiL- 
dreas  who  priyately  told  Her  Majesty  that  she  was  compelled  to  use 
Gastille  soi^.  The  Lord  Major  was  called  before  the  Kinff  and  Council 
and  severelj  reprimanded,  and  an  old  woman  of  Southward  was  "  well 
diidden,  and  diamisaed,"  for  speaking  against  the  new  soai?^ 

Sacs  or  La  Bochsllb.— 1627-8. 

This  deroted  town,  "  prond  city  of  the  waters,"  was  the  last  abiding 
plaoe  of  the  French  PVotestants,  and  held  within  its  walls  fifteen 
thousand  Hu^enots.  For  more  than  a  year  Louis  the  Thirteenth  had 
besieiied  it  with  the  royal  army,  until  at  length  he  grew  so  tired  of  the 
ohsUnaey  of  the  {;arrison  that  he  proposed  to  abandon  the  blockade.  But 
Cardinal  Bichelieu  haying  assumed  command  of  the  army,  bent  all  the 
eneraies  of  his  wondrous  mind  to  the  conquest  and  extermination  of 
the  heretio  city.  Jean  Guiton,  had  accepted  the  office  of  Mayor,  onlf  on 
these  oonditions,  that  "he  should  be  permitted  to  plunge  Ids  poignard  mto 
the  breast  of  the  first  man  who  should  speak  of  capitulation."  In  course 
of  time  proyisions  failed ;  there  was  not  an  animal  or  reptile  of  any  kind 
that  haa  not  been  deroured  to  satisfy  the  orayines  of  the  starrinff 
eurison.  Hie  unhappy  Huguenots  were  dziyen  to  feed  on  leather  and 
udns  boiled  in  oil,  ana  on  Jean  Guiton  being  told  the^  were  perishing  in 
heaps,  he  said,  "  It  is  enouffh  should  there  remain  a  single  man  to  close 
the  gates."  In  the  midst  of  all  these  horrors,  the  Mayor  relied  upon  the 
promises  of  Charles  of  England,  until  at  length,  worn  down  by  Qunger 
and  disease,  the  indomitable  spirit  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  the 
Piendi  Catholic  army  entered  Rochelle.  Guiton  exclaimed  "  that  it  was 
&r  better  to  yieM  to  a  King  who  knew  how  to  take  Bochelle  than  to 
hun  who  did  not  know  how  to  sucoour  it." 

MUBDKB  OV  THX  DUKX  01  BuCKniGHAM. — ^1688. 

While  these  fearful  soenes  were  enacting,  preparations  were  being 
made  in  Fingland  to  send  out  an  expedition  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Booheliois,  and  George  Yilliers^  the  brilliant  but  detested  favourite  of 
Charles^  was  select^  to  command  the  expedition.  The  deputies  who 
had  come  oyer  from  the  Huguenots  had  been  having  a  parting  interview 
with  Buckingham  at  Portsmouth,  and  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  take 
leave  of  the  King,  who  lodged  at  a  few  miles'  distance.  On  parting  from 
the  deputies,  the  Duke  paused  a  moment  in  the  passage  to  peruse  a  phm 
which  Sir  Thomas  Frier  held  up  for  his  inspection,  when  an  unseen, 
hand  stmok  a  knife  into  his  bosom.  It  pierced  the  lungs  and  entered 
the  heart.  Buckingham  uttered  the  word  "  villain  "  and  drew  the  Uade 
from  the  wound.  Me  stretched  out  his  arm  as  if  to  arrest  the  flight  of 
the  assassin,  and  fell  to  the  ground  bathed  in  blood.  Numbers  of 
perMms  hurried  out  to  look  for  traces  of  the  murderer,  and  in  the  court- 
yard thCT  found  one  Felton,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  assassin*  He  was 
tried  and  executed. 
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"The  Royal  Sovekeign." 

Charles  evinced  on  many  occasions  a  desire  to  create  a  powerful  navj, 
and,  to  carry  oat  his  views,  he  employed  the  great  shipwright  Phineas 

Pett.  The  King  projected  a 
very  huge  ship,  for  the  build- 
ing of  which  Pett  went  to  the 
north  to  procure  proper  timber 
to  be  us^  in  its  construction. 
It  was  built  at  Woolwich,  and 
received  the  name  of  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  Charles,  being  cen- 
sured for  his  extravagance, 
replied,  "while  some  nobles 
spent  their  patrimony  in  luxa- 
nous  courses  nothing  either  to 
their  credit  or  their  reputation, 
or  beneficial  to  the  kingdom, 
BovBBBioN  ov  THB  BBAs.  as  Kiuff,  he  mijj^ht  be  aUowed 

to  buila  that  ship  for  his  plea- 
sure, which  might  be  useful  for  the  service  of  the  kin^om."  Isaae 
DisraeU  says :  "  There  stood  in  St.  James's  Park,  and  doubtless  still 
stands,  a  cannon  which  was  emphatically  called  '  the  gun ;'  it  was  cast 
in  1638,  and  bore  this  inscription  in  Latin : — 

"  *  The  sceptre  of  Edgar  established  on  the  waters  by  Charles.* " 
Chaeles  a  Patbon  ov  Aet. 
The  unfortunate  Charles  was  the  first  of  our  Monarchs  who  evinced  a 
love  of  art.  He  was  the  patron  of  Mvtens,  who  has  left  a  fine  portrait 
of  the  King  in  his  happier  days.  Wnen  Vandyke  arrived  in  England, 
Mytens  fancied  himself  slighted,  and  requested  permission  to  retire  to 
Holland ;  but  Charles,  suspecting  the  cause  of  this  demand,  told  him  *.  "  I 
can  find  suJficient  employment  both  for  you  and  Vandyke."  Whea 
Kubens  painted  his  history  of  St.  George,  m  which  Charles  was  repre- 
sented, he  refused  to  part  with  the  original  until  he  had  made  a  copy  to 
place  in  his  house  at  Antwerp  "as  a  perpetual  monument  of  his  affection 
tor  the  English  King."  Charles  formea  a  collection  of  pictures  and 
works  of  art,  and  purchased  the  cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua  for 
£20,000.  He  proposed  building  a  palace  at  Whitehall  which  should 
eclipse  the  glories  of  the  Escurial  in  Spain,  and  for  that  purpose  called 
to  his  aid  the  architectural  genius  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  the  pencil  of 
Eubens,  who  painted  the  ceifing  of  the  Banqueting  House.  The  King's 
intentions  were  frustrated  by  the  Revolution,  when  all  his  art-treasures 
were  scattered  abroad. 

Scene  in  the  House  oe  Commons,  1629. 
Tonnage  and  Poitndaqe. 
The  second  of  March,  1629,  was  a  memorable  day  within  the  walls  of 
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Farliaxnent.  Sir  John  EIHot  proposed  a  remoiuitranoe  against  the  levy 
of  tonnage  and  poundage.  It  was  suddenly  announced  that  the  Xinff 
intended  to  adjourn  both  houses,  and  in  consequence  the  Speaker  refused 
to  put  Elliot's  motion  to  the  vote. 

upon  the  House  insisting  that  the  question  should  be  put,  the 
Speaker  prepared  to  leave  the  chair,  upon  which  Denzil  Hmles,  and 
others,  forced  hnn  back  into  his  seat,  while  he  was  almost  torn  by  the 
King's  members  in  the  opposite  direction.  "  You  shall 
sit  still,"  said  Holies, "  untO  it  pleases  the  House  to 
rise !"    I  Ml  not  sa^  I  wiU  not,"  cried  the  Speaker, 
"but  I  dare  not."  it  was  in  vain  he  said  tnis,  for 
he  was  forcibly  det^ed.    Hearing  of  the  state  of 
affairs  Charles  sent  the  Serjeant-at-arms  to  remove 
the  mace,  vdiich  must  always  be  exposed  on  the 
Speaker's  table  during  a  sitting   oi   the   House. 
The  officer  was  detained,  and  the  doors  being  locked, 

the  keys  were  given  in  charge  of  Sir  Miles  Hobart^  T!^V-«  ^ 

Again  the  Knag  sent  a  messenger  to  announce  the  ^  fXm  ^ 

dissolution  of  uie  House,  but  admittance  could  not 
be  obtained.     In    a  fuiy,  Charles  despatched  his 
Captun  of  the  Quard  to  break  open  the  doors,  but 
in  the  interim,  the  remonstrance  having  passed,  the         ohablbs  i. 
members  dispersed.    The  King  went  down  in  person 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  cfedared  that  "  it  was  only  the  disobedient 
carriage  of  the  lower  House  which  hath  caused  the  ^solution  at  this 
time." 

A.  proclamation  vras  issued,  declaring  it  would  be  regarded  as  "presump- 
tion for  any  one  to  prescribe  any  time  to  His  Majesty  for  Parliaments." 
Charles  kept  his  word,  and  for  eleven  years  governed  alone. 

Pbtiin£'8  Eab»,  1636. 

In  1636  Prynne  and  two  others  were  brought  before  the  Star- 
chamber  Court,  charged  with  publishing  seditious  works.  Pour  years 
previously,  for  writing  a  pampnlet,  Pmme  had  lost  his  ears,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  this  new  trial  the  judge  brutally  exclaimed,  "  I 
had  thought  Mr.  Prynne  had  no  ears,  but  metninks  he  hath  ears."  An 
officer  was  directed  to  raise  the  prisoner's  hair  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court,  "  when  the  lords  were  displeased  to  find  so  little  had  been  cut  off." 
"  I  hope  your  honours  will  not  be  offended,"  said  Prynne,  "pray  God  give 
you  ears  to  hear."  The  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  have  their  ears  cut  off, 
to  pay  a  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds  each,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for 
life. 

The  former  portion  of  the  sentence  was  suffered  with  the  most  heroic 
firmness,  in  the  presence,  and  amidst  the  lamentations,  of  thousands  of 
excited  spectators. 

LlLBOBinB,  1638. 

For  a  bimilar  offence  John  Lilbume  underwent  the  most  cruel  and 
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degrading  pnniahment.  Tied  to  a  carf  s  tafl,  and  whipped  ht  the  ( 
han§[man  through  the  streets  of  Westminster,  in  spite  of*  his  agony  he 
continued  to  exhort  the  people  on  thesubjeots  of  tyranny  and  absolutism. 
When  placed  in  the  i)illory  he  continued  his  speech.  The  officers  ordered 
him  to  be  silent,  but  in  vain,  and  even  when  they  had  gagged  him  he  took 
pamphlets  from  his  pocket  and  showered  them  among  the  spectatora. 
His  nands  were  then  tied,  but  his  enduranioe  and  courage  were  stronger 
than  his  sufferings,  and  tired  out  his  judges,  who,  wiui  the  refinonent 
of  cruelty,  were  watching  the  exeeulioii  of  tiieir  sentence. 

Ths  Fiebt  Gkoss. 

In  reading  history,  particularly  Scottish  ^nnals,  frequent  mention  is 
made  of  "the  fiery  cross."  Wnen  a  chief  wished  to  call  his  dan 
together  for  purposes  of  war,  he  killed  a  kid,  made  a  cross  of  wood,  and, 
after  burning  the  extremities,  quenched  the  fire  in  the  animal's  Uood; 
it  was  then  deliyered  to  a  swift  and4aiisty  messenger,  who  ran  with  it 
to  the  next  hamlet,  where  he  presented  it  to  the  principal  person,  with  a 
single  word— the  name  of  the  place  of  meeting.  He  who  receired  the 
cross  was  bound  in  honour  and  duty  to  forward  it  to  the  next  yillage,  and 
thus,  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  it  passed  through  all  the  districts  of  the 
chief.  At  sight  of  the  "fiery  cross,"  ejeiT  man  capable  of  bearing  arms^ 
from  the  age  of  sixteen  upwards,  repairea  to  the  trysting-plaoe  with  his 
arms  and  armour*  He  who  absented  himself  suffer^  the  penaltieB 
of  fire  and  sword. 

Ship  Movxt. 

This  tax,  levied  by  the  King  without  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and 
which  was  the  spark  set  by  Charles  to  the  combustible  heap  then  almost 
ready  to  burst  on  his  devoted  head,  is  thus  to  be  explained.  Parliament 
havinff  refused  to  jg^rant  a  supply  until  after  certain  grievances  had  been 
considered,  the  Kmg  resolved  upon  a  dissolution,  and  when  persuaded 
against  this  fatal  step  by  the  Peers,  who  addressed  a  petition  to  their 
Sovereign  praying  for  a  longer  sitting,  he  answered  in  a  tone  of  irnt»> 
tion,  "^o,  not  a  minute! "  Charles  then  endeavoured  to  procure  monev 
by  the  most  arbitrair  and  illegal  measures.  A  general  loan  was  ordereo, 
and  those  who  refused  to  subscribe  were  treated  with  indignity. 
Soldiers  were  sent  into  the  country  and  quartered  upon  the  maaoon- 
tents.  Ports  and  sea-coast  towns  were  required  to  furnish  ships  fully 
armed  and  equipped  for  war.  Twenty  were  demanded  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  when  the  merchants  replied  that  Queen  Elisabeth  had  not 
asked  for  so  many  at  the  time  of  the  Armada,  they  were  told  that  the 
precedents  of  former  times  were  obedience  and  not  direction. 

ExxcunoN  OF  Stbjlffoad. 

AsWentworth'slast  hour  approached,  the  courage,  which,  all  through 
his  trial  had  been  so  remarkable,  seemed  to  be  redoubled.  As  he  walked 
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forth  from  the  Tower,  the  lieutenant  recommended  his  prisoner  to  take  a 
coach  and  so  escape  the  fory  of  the  mob.  Strafford  replied,  "No ;  I 
dare  look  death  in  the  face,  and 
I  hope  the  people  too.  Have 
fom  a  care  I  do  not  escape,  and 
/  care  not  whether  mj  death 
come  from  the  ezecntioner  or  the 
madness  of  the  people.*'  Walking 
with  a  firm  ana  unfaltering  step 
in  advance  of  his  guards,  the 
illostrious  prisoner  gaied  about 
him  with  such  a  proud  eagle- 
glance  that  not  a  cry  was  raised. 
As  he  passed  before  the  prison  of 
Archbishop  Laud  he  paused, 
having  preyiously  forwarded  a 
request  that  the  aged  prelate 
would  bless  him  as  he  proceeded 
to  execution.  The  Archbishop 
came  to  his  window  and  stretched  forth  his  hands,  but  oyercome  with 
emotion  he  fell  down  in  a  swoon.  "  Farewell,  my  lord,"  said  Strafford ; 
"  God  protect  your  innocency  1 "  Arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  he 
mounted  the  scaffold  with  a  firm  step,  knelt  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  addressed  the  spectators.  After  shaking  hands  with  those 
aroond  him,  he  thus  commended  his  family  to  their  care,  "  The  stroke 
will  make  my  wife  husbandless,  my  children  fatherless,  and  my  poor 
aervants  masterless.  But  let  God  bie  to  you  and  to  them  all  in  all." 
While  undressing,  he  said,  "  I  thank  God  I  am  not  afraid  of  death,  but 
do  as  cheerfully  put  off  my  doublet  as  ever  I  did  when  I  went  to  bed." 
Strafford's  head  lell  at  the  first  stroke.  As  the  executioner  held  it  up 
and  cried :  "  God  save  the  King ! "  the  pride  and  majesty  of  the  glance 
which  had  chained  up  the  raging  passions  of  the  multitude  had  passed 
away.  A  fierce  yell  went  forth,  bands  spread  themselves  over  the  City; 
the  republicans  celebrated  their  victory  with  loud  shouts,  but  reflective 
men  went  home,  dismally  foreboding  the  troubles  so  soon  to  come  on  the 
fair  land  of  England. 


HOBUnCAV  AHD  ULDT. 


Febsecution  in  Cha&les'  Reigk. 


The  friars  and  priests  of  the  Boman  Catholic  faith  were  hunted  about 
at  this  period  almost  like  wild  beasts ;  and,  as  always  will  be  the  case,  the 
violence  of  their  frequent  and  undeserved  death  elevated  many  of  them 
into  the  reputation  of  martyrs.  It  was  an  object  with  all  good 
Catholics  to  obtain  some  portion  of  the  body  of  the  sufferers  to  be 
preserved  as  a  relic,  and  tnere  are  many  instances  of  danger  being 
incurred  by  such  enthusiastic  people.  The  Fortuguese  ambassador, 
anxious  to  procure  the  head  of  apnest  about  to  be  put  to  death,  i^f>plied 
to  the  executioner,  whom  he  tempted  with  the  promise  of  large  bnbes. 
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Now  the  heads  of  those  who  suffered  were  spiked  on  London  Bridge,  and 
the  headsman  knew  that  if  he  removed  one  he  must  supply  its  place 
with  another.  When  night  fell,  the  Jack  Ketch  of  the  period  proceeded 
to  a  newly  made  grave,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  a  lately  buried  corpse, 
with  which  he  went  stealthily  to  London  Bridge,  took  the  coveted 
eapui  from  the  spike,  and  left  the  Protestant's  in  its  room.  Li  his 
excessive  fear  of  being  discovered,  and  so  losing  his  reward,  John  fell  to 
the  ground  and  fractured  his  leg. 

Puritan  Prjenomens. 

The  prefixes  assumed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Parliament  are  sometimes 
not  only  ridiculous,  but,  to  unimpassioned  minds,  often  appw  to  be 
blasphemous.  Thus  we  find  "  Praise-God-Barebones ; "  "  Cnrist-came- 
into-the-World-to-save-Barebones ; "  and  "If  Christ-had-not-died-tbon- 
hadst-been-danmed-Barebones." 

Their  sermons  and  prayers  have  the  same  appearance  of  profanity,  the 
name  of  God  being  used  with  the  most  revolting  familiarity.  We  find 
these  Puritan  professors  saying :  "  0  Lord,  Thou  hast  never  given  us  a 
victory  this  long  while  for  all  our  frequent  fastings.  What  dost  Thou 
mean,  O  Lord,  to  fling  us  into  the  ditch  and  there  leave  us?"  One 
Evans,  in  prayer,  said,  "  0  Lord !  wilt  Thou  take  a  chair  and  sit  among 
the  House  of  Peers  P  "  And,  •*  When,  0  God,  wilt  Thou  vote  among  the 
honourable  House  of  Conunons,  who  are  so  zealous  for  Thine  honour  ?" 
These  instances  may  be  multiolied,  and  many  of  them  are  so  bad 
that  no  modem  writer  could  suliy  his  page  with  quoting  them. 

Jeffrey  Hudson. 

This  remarkable  person  was  the  pet  dwarf  of  Charles  the  First's  Court 
At  eight  years  of  age  he  was  but  eighteen  inches  high,  nor  did  he  grow 
any  taller  until  he  was  thirty,  when  he  suddenly  shot  up  to  three  feet 

nine  inches.  He  was  at  first  in  the 
service  of  the  Duchess  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  invited  the  Queen  to  a 
banquet,  and  on  raising  the  crust  of 
a  pasty  the  little  fellow  popped  out, 
much  to  the  diversion  of  tue  royal 
visitor.  After  this  circumstanoe, 
Henrietta  took  Hudson  under  her 
protection.  At  one  of  the  Court 
masQues,  the  gigantic  porter  aston- 
ishea  the  company  by  drawing  the 
dwarf  from  his  pocket.  Jeffrev  was 
continually  the  butt  of  tbe  Uourt, 
and  on  one  occasion  his  temper  was 
osHTLBMAK  AKD  LADT.  ^^  rufflcd  that  lic  scut  a  formal  chal- 

lenge to  a  Mr.  Crofts.  When  the 
meeting  took  place  Crofts  produced  a  squirt,  which  so  enraged  the  UtUe 
gentleman  that  a  regular  duel  was  resolved  upon.    To  make  the  oombat- 
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ants  more  eqxud  they  fought  on  horseback,  and  Sir  Jeffrey  shot  his  oppo- 
nent throng  the  neart.  For  this  offence  he  was  imprisoned,  ana  on 
being  set  at  liberty,  and  going  on  his  travels,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Turks  and  sold  for  a  skve  to  the  Moors.  He  did  not  long  remain  in 
durance,  for  daring  the  civil  wars  we  find  him  commanding  a  troop  of 
horse.  After  Charles's  death  Hudson  foUowed  the  Qneen's  fortunes, 
returned  to  England  at  the  Restoration,  and  was  a  victim  of  Titus  Oates' 
abominable  accusations.  After  a  long  and  romantic  life.  Sir  Jeffirey 
Hudson  died  in  prison  at  Westminster  aged  sixty-three. 

Attempted  Ajisest  of  the  Five  Meubebs. 
Charles  had  desired  the  Attorney-General  to  impeach  Hampden,  Pym. 
Holies,  Strode  and  Haslerig  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  liord 
Ximbolton  in  the  Peers,  for  high-treason.  The  message  was  brought 
to  the  House  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  but  he  being  desired  to  withdraw, 
an  answer  was  returned  to  the  King  that  his  message  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  On  the  following  day,  to  the  surprise  of  his  enemies, 
and  the  lasting  regret  of  his  friends,  Charles  took  the  ill-advised  step  of 
proceeding  in  person  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  demand  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  five  members.  It  is  said  that  the  King  did  this  by 
the  advice,  or  rather,  compulsion  of  his  Queen,  who  is  reported  to  have 
exchumed,  when  she  saw  her  husband  wavering  between  policy  and  duty, 
"Go,  poltroon !  pull  these  ro^es  out  by  the  ears,  or  never  see  my  face 
more.'  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  does  not  deny  the  truth  of  this  anecdote, 
eodeavonrs  to  explain  it  away  very  ingeniously,  but  we  fear  on  very 
doubtful  grounds.  At  all  events,  whatever  influence  may  have  been 
brought  to  bear,  Charles,  attended  by  several  cavaliers,  proceeded  to 
Westminster  Hall,  and  on  reaching  the  door  of  the  Honse  forbade  his 
escort  to  follow.  Hat  in  hand,  he  entered,  upon  which  all  the  members 
rose  and  uncovered.  The  King  walked  up  to  the  Speaker's  chair: 
**  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  borrow  your  chair  a  little." 
Then  seating  himself,  he  looked  sorrowfully  rouna  upon  the  membens, 
and  addressed  them,  concluding  his  speech  thus:  "1  must  have  them 
wheresover  I  find  them.  Mr.  Sneaker,  where  are  they  ?  "  The  Speaker 
fdi  on  his  knees  and  exclaimea :  **  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  have 
neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  tongue  to  speak,  in  this  place,  but  as  the  House 
is  pleased  to  dir^  me,  whose  servant  I  am ;  and  I  humbly  beg  your 
Majesty's  pardon,  that  I  cannot  now  give  any  other  answer  than  this 
to  what  your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  demand  of  me."  As  the  King  with- 
drew, loud  cries  of  "  Pnvilege,  Privilege ! "  rang  throuffh  the  Mouse. 
This  extraordinary  scene  led  to  the  members  meeting,  unoer  the  name  of 
a  Committee,  in  Grocer's  Hall,  in  the  City,  where  the  accused  persons 
had  retired  for  safety.  The  King,  still  obstinate  in  wrong,  went  in 
state  to  Guildhall,  to  demand  HoOes  and  the  others  from  the  Common 
Council,  with  no  better  success;  and  as  he  was  leaving,  menacing  cries 
were  heard — one  man  hurled  a  pamphlet  into  the  royal  coach,  called  ' 

*'  To  your  tents,  0  Israel! "  the  cry  of  revolt  adopted  by  the  Ten  Tribea^  I 

when  they  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Eehoboam.  I 
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Flight  of  thb  Queen. 

The  pang,  more  bitter  than  death  itself,  endured  bv  Charles,  was  his 
separation  from  his  beloved  wife,  Henrietta.  In  oraer  to  dissuise  her 
flight,  it  was  given  out  that  the  Queen  would  accompany  her  £iuf hter» 
who  was  betrothed  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  the  Hague.  Cnarlea 
joumeved  with  them  to  Dover,  and  on  the  way  was  overtaken  by 
several  messages  from  the  Commons,  urging  Her  Majesty's  stay  in 
England.  To  these  petitions  the  Kin^  womd  not  listen ;  and  "  when  the 
Queen  had  embarked,  Charles  stood  immovable,  watching  the  departing 
ship,  with  the  most  poignant  emotions.  He  stood  on  the  shore,  to  giro 
a  last  signal,  gazing  with  moistened  eyes,  until  the  sails  vanished  in  the 
atmosphere.  When  the  vessel  was  no  longer  visible,  he  lingered  a  long 
time,  pacing  the  shore,  wrapped  in  deep  and  sad  thoughts.  He  then 
returned  to  Greenwich,  yearning  to  behold  his  beloved  son,  Charles. 

Setting  up  the  Botax  Standabd. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  days  in  Enghmd's  annals,  was  the  23rd 
of  August,  1642,  when  Charles  I.,  goaded  to  desperation  by  the  con- 
tempt heaped  upon  him  by  the  Parliament,  induced,  we  must  ackiunr- 
led^,  by  his  own  arbitrary  notions  of  ^vemment,  unsuited  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  set  up  the  standard  of  civil  war.  To  those  who  believed  in 
presentiments,  the  ceremony  was  fraught  with  evil  omen,  for  when  the 
Danner,  bearing  this  motto,  "  Qive  Caesar  his  due,*"  was  advanced  to  be 
placed  on  the  Castle  of  Nottingham,  no  one  knew  where  to  set  it,  nor 
what  were  the  forms  to  be  adopted.  The  wind  blew  with  gusty 
violence ;  the  air  was  charged  with  mist,  and  presaged  the  approadiing 
storm ;  but,  in  spite  of  tne  raging  elements,  Charles'  flag  was  raised^ 
and  thus  the  Hubicon  was  passed.  On  rising  next  morning,  the  banner 
was  found  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  then  complaints  were  made  that 
the  standard  had  been  set  up  on  a  prison,  instead  or  in  the  open  plain.  The 
King  caused  it  to  be  removed  to  the  Park;  and  having  nxed  on  a 
convenient  spot,  on  digging,  there  was  found  to  be  a  solid  rock  benealL 
A  small  hole  was  made  ov  the  cavaliers,  with  their  daggers'  points,  but 
the  violence  of  the  wind  was  so  great  that  it  became  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  pole  by  main  human  strength.  The  spectators  of  this  iu- 
omened  scene  departed  weary  and  disheartened,  and  thus  was  the 
civil  war  inaugurated. 

Ckoxwell's  Ibonsides. 

An  action  had  been  foujg'ht  at  Brentford,  between  the  Boyal  and 
Parliamentary  forces,  in  which  the  former  were  successful.  Hampden 
and  Cromwell  conversing  on  the  superiority  of  the  King's  forces,  of 
whom  their  own  followers  did  not  disguise  their  dread,  the  latter  asked 
the  patriot  how  it  could  be  otherwise :  "  Our  troops  are  most  of  them 
old  decayed  serving-men  and  tapsters,  their  troops  are  gentlemen's  sons, 
and  persons  of  quality ;  you  must  get  men,"  continued  CromweU,  "  of  a 
spirit  that  is  limy  to  go  as  far  as  a  gentleman  will  go,  or  else  I  am  sure 
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we  shall  be  beaten  still."  Hampden  allowed  this  necessity,  bat'  de- 
clared it  to  be  impracticable.  Cromwell  answered : 
"  I  can  do  somewhat  in  it.  I  will  raise  snch  men 
as  have  the  fear  of  God  in  them,  and  make  some 
conscience  of  what  thej  do,  and  I  warrant  they 
will  not  be  beaten."  He  immediately  set  about 
his  task  in  his  own  earnest  way,  chose  freeholders, 
or  Uieir  sons,  to  whom  pay  was  not  an  object. 
They  were  all  stem  fanatics,  who  engaged  with 
Cromwell  for  conscience'  sake.  *'  I  will  not  cozen 
yon  by  perplexed  expressions  about  King  and 
rarliameut,"  he  told  them ;  "  if  the  King  chanced 
to  be  among  the  enemy,  I  would  as  soon  discharge 
my  pistol  upon  him  as  any  private  man;  and  if 
yoor  consciences  would  not  allow  you  to  do  the 
same,  I  advi.se  you  not  to  enlist  with  me."  Very 
soon  a  thousand  men  marched  under  this  leader's 
orders.  They  were  not  allowed  to  plunder,  and 
were  under  the  sternest  rules  of  discipline;  they 
cleaned  their  own  arms,  and  attended  to  their 
horses;  they  mostly  slept  under  the  canopy  of 
the  sky,  and  were  always  either  engaged  in  mihtary 
discipline  or  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion;  and 
yet,  wherever  danger  menaced,  whenever  victory 
seemed  to  be  doubtful,  there  Cromwell's  Ironsides 
were  sure  to  be  found,  and  they  invariably  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  fight. 

Amecdotes  of  Dk.  Harvet. 

At  the  Battle  of  Edgehill,  youn^  Prince  Charles  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  were  left,  almost  unattended  by  the  royal  body  guard,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Harvey,  the  celebrated  physician,  whose  fame  is  world- 
renowned,  he  having  discovered  the  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Having  withdrawn  his  charges  under  cover  of  a  hedge,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  din  of  battle  around  him,  Harvey  took  a  book  from  his 
pwjket,  and  was  soon  entirely  engrossed  in  its  perusal.  A  cannon-ball 
whizzed  close  beside  the  philosopher,  when,  believing  this  to  be  a  warn- 
ing that  the  daxiger  was  too  great,  he  retired  to  a  greater  distance,  and 
re-commenced  his  studies. 

This  eminent  man  died  of  an  attack  of  eout,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-four.     Not  many  hours  before  he  breathed  his  last,  he  felt  his 

Eulse,  and  remarked  upon  its  state,  as  his  biographer  observes :  "  that 
e  who,  whilst  alive  and  in  health,  had  taught  to  others  the  beginninff 
of  life,  might,  himself,  at  his  departing  from  it,  become  acquainted  with 
the  preludes  of  death." 

Lord  Falklakd. 
The  great  battle  of  Keichuty,  was  fought  on  the  dOth  of  September, 
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1643,  a  day  rendered  thrice  memorable  in  oar  annals,  by  the  Tictoiy  at 
Alma,  and  the  capture  of  DelM.  Viscount  Falkland  was  a  patrici  at 
heart,  and  althoiigh  his  loyalty  prompted  him  to  side  with  the  Kin^,  Ids 
sympathies  were  all  with  the  suffering  people.  While  at  the  royal  Court 
at  Oxford,  his  temper  became  soured,  and  his  naturally  lively  tempera- 
ment had  grown  stem  and  gloomy.  Although  usually  in  bis  dress  and 
carria^  one  of  the  most  elegant  cavaliers  of  the  period,  he  now  paid  no 
attention  to  external  adornment ;  and  it  was  his  wont  to  sit  silent  and 
apart,  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands,  and,  with  frequent  si^rhs,  to 
repeat,  in  a  pensive  manner,  the  beautiful  word  "  Peace."  On  the 
morning  of  the  action  at  Newbury,  whether  it  was  from  a  presentiment 
of  his  coming  fate,  or  the  hope  of  drowning  sorrow  in  excitement, 
Falldand  was  gay  and  joyous ;  and  on  his  friends  calline  for  bim,  th^ 
found  him  arrayed  with  more  than  ordinary  attention,  deing  asVed  tlie 
reason,  he  replied,  that  "If  he  were  slain  they  should  not  find  his  body 
<dothed  in  foul  linen."  Observing  something  unusual  in  his  manna*, 
some  person  begged  him  not  to  expose  himself  unnecessarily,  when, 
with  a  sad  smile,  he  exclaimed:  "I  am  weary  of  the  times,  but  I 
believe  I  shall  be  out  of  it  ere  night."  Almost  the  first  shot  laid  the 
gallant  Viscount  low ;  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  died  before  any  one 
had  noticed  that  he  was  wounded,  "  the  victim  of  times  too  rough  and 
too  rude  for  his  delicate  virtue." 

Mabston  Moob. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  1644,  from  seven  until  ten,  the  tide  of  war  raged 
over  Marsion  Moor.  Lord  Newcastle  ordered  Prince  Rupert  not  to 
attack  the  enemy,  as  mutiny  was  daily  thinning  their  ranks,  and  he 
hoped  to  win  a  bloodless  victory;  but  the  fiery  general  oondesoended 
not  to  listen  to  these  commands,  and  prepared  to  nght  a  general  action. 
In  a  few  moments  after  the  shock  commenced,  the  ground  presented 
a  fearful  spectacle.  Without  anything  like  arrangement,  the  two  annies 
attacked  each  other ;  the  combatants  were  intermixed,  and  very  often 
troops  of  Royalists  fought  against  their  own  side  in  the  coiuusion. 
Sudaenly  the  Parliamentarian  right  wii^  was  broken  by  the  impetuous 
charge  of  Rupert's  cavaliers,  and  the  Prince,  not  waitmg  to  secure  his 
victory,  pursued  the  flying  Roundheads.  At  this  moment  all  would 
have  been  lost,  but  for  the  dogged  obstinacy  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides, 
who,  by  their  firmness,  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  Royalist 
armv  was  totally  annihilated,  and,  by  ten  o'clock,  three  thousand  bodies 
marked  the  scene  of  conflict.  Prince  Rupert's  standard  was  captured, 
and  forwarded  to  London,  as  an  evidence  of  victory,  while  a  hundred 
Royalist  banners  were  torn  in  shreds,  to  decorate  the  head-pieces  of  the 
conquerors. 

Death  of  John  Hamfdbn. 

Sir  Robert  Pye  thus  describes  the  cause  of  this  great  patriot's  end : — 
"  At  the  action  of  Chalgrave  Field,  his  pistol  burst,  and  shattered  his 
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hand  in  a  terrible  manner.  He  rode  off  to  his  qnarten,  but  finding  the 
wound  mortal,  he  sent/or  Sir  Robert  Pye,  and  told  him  that  he  looked 
upon  him  as  in  some  measure  accessory  to  his  death,  as  the  pistols  were 
a  present  from  him.  It  appeared,  on  examining  the  other  pistol,  that  it 
was  loaded  to  the  muzzle,  with  several  charges,  owinf  to  the  careless- 
ness of  a  servant,  who  was  ordered  to  load  the  pistols  every  morning, 
which  he  did  without  drawing  the  former  charge.  When  Charles,  who 
was  at  Oxford,  heard  of  the  wound  of  his  great  en^my,  he  desired  Dr. 
Oiks  to  send  and  iuqaire  after  him,  and,  had  a  surgeon  been  of  any  ser- 
vice, he  would  have  despatched  his  own. 

Chables  L,  Milton,  xst)  Shaxxsfxab2. 

The  Latin  secretary  of  Cromwell,  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  could 
thus  write  of  the  Kiog^a  taste  for  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  with  the 
intention  of  exciting  ue  people's  contempt  for  the  studies  of  their 
Sovereign.  "  I  shaU  not  mstance  any  abstruse  author,  but  one  whom 
we  well  know  was  the  closet  companion  of  these  his  solitudes, '  William 
Shakespeare."' 

QuEEH  Hekbjstta  aed  hsb  Dog. 

The  Parliamentarian  Admiral  was  pointing  his  cannon  at  the  house 
occupied  by  the  Queen,  close  to  Burlington  Bay,  and  finding  that  the 
shot  struck  the  building.  Her  Majesty  was  compelled  to  rise  from  her 
bed,  throw  some  clothes  hastily  over  her,  and  take  to  flight.  She 
reached  a  cavern  in  the  fields,  wnen,  recollecting  that  her  little  dog  was 
asleep  on  her  bed,  she  retraced  her  steps;  and  amidst  the  roar  oi 
cannon,  and  the  daug^  from  the  balls,  returned  in  triumph  with  her 
ikvourite. 

Cbokwell's  Decision  or  Chaeacteb. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Ware,  by  the  officers  of  the  army,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  difficulties  and  dissensions  which  had  arisen.  The  most 
violent  excitement  was  apparent,  the  soldiers  being  in  open  mutiny. 
Lilbume's  regiment  of  infantry  was  present,  and  in  common  with  their 
comrades,  had  placed  in  their  hats  a  copy  of  a  document,  entitled  **  The 
Agreement  of  the  People.''  The  General  arrived,  and  read  a  remon- 
strance, concluding  with  a  promise  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  arm^  in 
Parliament.  Eight  regiments  submitted,  and  removed  the  obnoxious 
paper  from  their  head-pieces ;  but  LUbume's  soldiers  refused  to  Ijsten 
to  the  promises,  upon  which  Cromwell  advanced,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
loud  k^:  '^Take  that  paper  from  your  hats!"  Still  the^r  refused. 
He  then  strode  into  their  ranks,  pointed  out  the  most  mutmons,  and 
caused  them  to  be  arrested.  A  court-martial  was  immediately  convened, 
which  condemned  three  of  the  soldiers  to  die.  One  Richard  Amell  wa^ 
adected  to  suffer,  and  was  at  once  shot.  This  bold  conduct  com 
pletdy  reduced  the  mutineers  under  the  control  of  their  chiefs. 
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Thx  Last  Battle. 

The  crowning  victory  was  won  by  tlie  Fafliamentary  forces,  at 
Noiehy^  near  Northampton,  on  the  14th  of  June  1645.  By  one  o'ck)ck 
the  nral  armies  were  in  close  conflict,  the  Cavaliers  shouting  '*  Qaeen 
Mary  1"  and  the  Bx)undheads,  "  God  is  our  strength !"  for  their  respec- 
tive war-cries.  Cromwell's  Ironsides  were  broken,  and  Kupert  cha^^ 
Ireton's  squadrons.  The  latter  fled,  upon  which  the  iropetuoua  prince, 
aocordine  to  his  fatal  custom,  pursued  the  fugitives.  In  the  meantime 
CromweU  had  rallied  his  men,  and  returned  to  the  action.  The  fight 
ringed  with  unusual  vigour.    Skippon  was  wounded,  and  Fairfiax  urged 

him  to  withdraw :  "  No,"  he  said ;  "  so 
long  as  a  man  will  stand,  I  will  not 
stir."  At  leujarth  Fairfax  and  Cdooel 
Doyley  attacked  the  Royalist  phalanx  in 
front  and  rear  at  the  same  moment. 
Fairfax  killed  the  King's  standard-bearer 
with  his  own  hand,  and  save  the  precious 
flag  to  the  care  of  a  soldier,  who  boasted 
that  he  had  captured  it.  Doyley,  over- 
hearing the  bravado,  severely  repri- 
manded the  fellow;  but  Funax  said 
quietlv :  "  Let  him  alone,  I  have  honour 
enough,  let  him  take  that  to  himaelf." 
It  was  just  then  that  Cromwell  made 
MouKTBD  HABQ17BBU8IBB.  his  appearancc.  In  despair  the  King 
placea  nimself  at  the  head  of  his  Guards, 
and  prepared  to  charge ;  but  his  impetuosity  was  restrained  by  a  Cavalier, 
who  seized  the  bridle  of  the  King's  horse,  exclaiming  with  an  oath : 
"  Will  you  go  upon  jrour  certain  death  in  an  instant  P"  and  then  turned 
his  horse  abruptly  aside.  The  Royalists  on  seeing  this  believed  Charles 
was  preparing  to  retreat.  The  panic  spread,  and  in  a  moment  the  regiment 
.  turned  its  back  to  the  enemy.  In  vain  did  the  King  endeavour  to 
rally  his  Guards.  With  reeking  sword  in  hand  he  cried  out  in  despair: 
"  One  charge  more  and  we  recover  the  day  I"  It  was  useless.  Rupert 
returned  to  the  field  to  find  the  King  retreating  with  about  two  thou^md 
wearied  and  beaten  men,  leaving  the  baggage,  artillery,  and  ammunition, 
in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Parliamentarv  army.  One  hundred  pairs 
of  colours,  the  royal  standard,  and  five  thousand  prisoners,  were  the 
immediate  fruits  Naseby  fight  bore  for  the  victorious  rarliamentarians. 

Flight  prom  Oxpord. 

After  the  terrible  defeat  at  Naseby  there  was  no  safe  resting-place  for 
the  unfortunate,  but  still  wron^-headed,  Charles.  In  April  1646,  the 
Parliamentarjr  forces  were  drawing  close  around  the  ancient  university, 
and  when  Fairfax  had  advanced  from  Newbury,  the  blockade  would  be 
complete.  It  was  then  that,  seeing  no  other  course  open  to  bim, 
Charles  decided  on  accepting  the  secret  overtures  of  the  Scottish  army. 
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which  at  that  time  lay  near  Newark,  in  Nottinghamahire.  At  midnight 
the  King  came  to  tne  apartments  of  Ashbnmham ;  the  scissors  were 
wpfl&td  to  his  hair,  and  the  peaked  beard,  which  is  so  well  known  in  his 
wrtraits,  was  doady  shorn.  Dr.  Hudson,  a  olei^yman,  devoted  to  the 
jjsg,  ^enoioAed  a  captain  on  his  travels,  whue  Charles,  wearing  a 
round  Montero  cap,  and  carrying  a  cloak-bag,  travelled  as  servant. 
Aihbnmham  completed  the  party. 

In  this  disguise  they  passed  over  Magdalene  Bridffe,  and  stmck  into 
the  London  road,  being  frequently  questioned  on  their  way,  and  to  a 
party  of  horse,  who  inquired  where  they  belonged,  Hudson  replied : 
"To  the  Honourable  House  of  C!ommons."  Near  Slough,  a  soldier 
asked  the  King  whether  bis  master  was  one  of  the  Lords  of  Parliament. 
It  must  have  been  a  bitter  moment,  when  Charles  answered :  "  No,  my 
master  is  one  of  the  Lower  House."  It  was  at  first  intended  to  proceed 
to  London,  and  the  party  had  arrived  within  a  mile  of  Uxbridge,  when 
they  found  that  a  proclamation  had  been  issued,  menacing  any  person 
who  should  harbour  the  royal  fugitive.  This  was  decisive,  and  the 
weaiy  and  dispirited  travellers  diiected  their  course  northwards.  Un- 
certam  how  to  act,  the  King  wandered  from  town  to  village,  from  house 
to  hovel,  changing  his  disguise  almost  daily,  and  living^  in  extreme 
want.  At  length  he  reached  Newark,  only  to  find  that  mstead  of  an 
army  being  placed  at  his  command,  he  was  a  helpless  prisoner  in  that 
army's  power.  A  guard  was  placed  at  the  door  of  his  apartment,  and 
when,  to  test  his  power,  he  attempted  to  give  the  watcnword  for  the 
niffht.  Lord  Leven,  the  Scottish  General,  told  him :  "  That  he,  being  the 
ouer  sddier  of  the  two,  would  save  His  Majesty  the  trouble."  Charles's 
residence  in  the  Scottish  camp  lasted  nine  months,  during  which  time 
the  aoldiera'  pay  fell  much  into  arrears. 

Salb  o?  ths  Kino. 

The  arrears  of  pay  we  have  alluded  to,  had  reached  the  enormous  amount 
of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  this  sum  the  English  Parliament 
agreed  to  disburse,  it  being  understood  that  the  King  should  be  given 
.  ioto  their  hands.  Charles  was  at  Newcastle  when  this  base  compact  was 
\  entered  into.  The  information  was  conveyed  to  him  as  he  was  playing 
a  game  of  chess.  Without  exhibiting  the  slightest  emotion,  although  liis 
attendants  were  horror-struck,  the  King  quietly  finished  his  game,  by 
checkmating  his  opponent,  and  answeied  with  di^ty,  that  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  receive  him,  ne  would  make 
his  nleasure  known.  Attending  service  at  Newcastle,  a  brutal  Scottish 
soloier  gave  out  this  Psalm : 

"Why  dort  thou,  tyrant,  bout  thyself. 
Thy  wicked  works  to  pndae?" 


Before  the  peoole  could  commence,  Charles  rose  up  and  sang : 

"  Hftve  merajf  Lord,  on  me,  I  pray, 
Vor  men  would  me  devour ;  '' 

and  the  whole  congregation  joined  in  his  prayer. 
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When  iold  of  the  Ck>inDGi8sioiier8'  arrival,  the  Kine,  on  hearing  that 
he  was  about  to  be  snrrendered  to  them,  exclaimed :  *^I  am  boi^t  and 
sold ! "  Even  the  Scottbh  General  was  ashamed  of  tiie  hideoos  bnsineaa, 
and  urged  the  Kins  to  accept  the  solemn  Leaeue  and  Covenant,  which 
was  their  law  of  Cnurch  government,  but  Chanes  preferred  ^vinfj^  him. 
self  up  to  his  infuriated  people  rather  than  thus  to  barter  his  rehgiouB 
convictions.  On  his  removal  to  Holmby  House,  the  people  came  out  in 
crowds  to  gaze  at  their  unfortunate  Sovereign,  and  brought  their  sick 
friends  to  be  touched  for  the  evil. 

The  KnfQ  and  Cornet  Jotce. 

Charles  was  calmly  engaged  playing  his  favourite  game  of  bowls,  on 
Afihorpe  Downs,  when  a  stranger,  in  the  uniform  of  Fairfax's  dragoooSy 
was  observed  amonff  the  company.  A  report  was  spread  that  a  troop  of 
cavaliy  was  approaching.  Towards  night  the  soldiers  arrived  under  tht 
palace  walls,  and  to  the  sentry's  inquiry  of :  "  Who  is  your  com- 
mander?" an  answer  was  returned:  "  We  all  command."  The  stranger 
who  had  before  been  remarked,  then  advanced,  and  said :  '*  I  am  Comet 
Joyce,  in  the  Life  Guard,  and  mj  business  is  to  sp^  with  the  King." 
The  Commissioners  smiled  at  tms  blunt  introduction,  upon  whidi  m 
gloomy  officer  continued :  **  It's  no  laughing  matter.  I  came  not  here  to 
be  advised  by  you :  my  errand  is  to  the  &ng,  and  speak  with  him  I  must, 
and  will,  presently."  Joyce's  dragoons 
were  admitted  by  the  garrison,  and  the 
commander  proceeded  to  post  his  own 
sentinels  on  guard.  At  ten  o'clock  he  de- 
manded an  interview  with  Charles,  and 
on  being  told  the  King  was  in  bed,  re- 
plied :  *'  No  matter,  I  have  waited  long 
FinoL.  enough,  I  must  see  him."    Then  with  a 

cocked  pbtol  in  his  hand  he  made  his  way 
to  the  roval  chamber.  The  eentleman-in-waiting  refused  to  admit  the 
intruder,  but  Charles  hearing  nigh  words,  came  forth  and  invited  Jovoe 
to  enter.  Pistol  in  hand,  the  Comet  sidvanced  into  the  room,  with  a 
determined  air;  and  the  King  told  him,  after  a  long  conference,  '*  I  will 
willingly  so  with  you,  if  the  soldiery  will  confirm  what  you  have  pro- 
mised me."  At  SIX  o'clock  the  following  morning,  the  King  made  his 
appearance,  as  the  troopers  were  drawn  up  in  the  courtyard :  ''  Mr. 
Joyce,"  he  said,  "I  desire  to  biow  what  commission  vou  have  to 
secure  my  person."  "  I  am  sent  by  the  army,"  said  the  Comet.  The 
King  replied :  "  I  know  no  lawful  authority  in  England  but  zny  own, 
and  the  Parliament.  Have  you  nothing  in  writing  from  Sirlhomas 
Fairfax,  your  General?"  Alter  further  conversation  the  King  said: 
"  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Joyce,  deal  ingenuously  with  me,  and  tell  me  what 
commission  you  have?"  "Here  is  my  commission."  "Where?" 
"  Beside  me,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  soldiers.  The  King  smiled,  and 
remarked :  "It  is  a  fair  commission,  and  as  well  writ  as  I  have  ever 
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seen  in  my  life.  Your  credentials  are  in  fair  characters^  legible  without 
spellin^^  a  company  of  proper  men,  well  mounted  and  armed."  The 
Commissioners  attemptea  to  remonstrate,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  and  at 
length  three  of  them  entered  a  carriage  with  the  King,  the  order  was 
given  to  "  March,"  and  the  cavalcade  at  length  reached  Newmarket. 

Meeting  between  Chables  and  his  Childben. 

The  King  haying  expressed  a  desire  to  see  his  family,  from  whom  he 
had  been  long  separated,  his  mtural  desire  was  granted.  Maidenhead 
being  diosen  as  the  scene  of  this  affecting  incident.  The  inhabitants 
came  forth  in  crowds,  and  strewed  with  green  leaves  and  flowers  the 
way  by  which  the  royal  children  would  pass ;  and  the  stem  Puritan 
soldiers,  softened  by  tne  influences  arouna  them,  permitted  Charles  to 
cany  hu  little  ones  to  Cayersham,  for  two  days.  Even  Cromwell  said,  y^ 
whether  smoerely  or  not,  "  I  have  lately  seen  the  tenderest  sight  that 
ever  my  eyes  beheld,  the  interview  between  the  King  and  his  cnildren. 
Ne?er  was  man  so  abused  as  I  was  in  my  sinister  opinions  of  the  King, 
who  I  think  is  the  uprightest  and  most  conscientious  man  in  his  three 
kingdoms."  These  wor£  were  spoken  to  one,  however,  who  Cromwell 
knew  would  convey  them  to  Charles,  and  we  may  suspect  that  there 
was  an  ulterior  object  in  view. 

Cbovwell's  Poweb  oveb  the  Pabliament. 

A  debate  was  in  progress,  and  Grimstone,  entering  the  House,  moved 
its  adjournment,  as  "he  had  a  matter  of  privilege  to  lay  before  the 
House."  He  then  accused  CromweU,  who  was  present,  of  designing  to 
employ  the  army  for  the  coercion  of  Parliament.  "  My  witnesses  are  at 
the  door,"  he  concluded,  "I  demand  that  they  be  admitted."  Two 
gentleman  entered,  and  asserted  that  the  Lieutenant-General  had  said 
at  a  meeting  of  officers,  "that  he  was  sure  of  the  army,  but  the  House 
of  Commons  had  more  need  of  purging,  and  he  thought  the  army  could 
do  that."  Cromwell  fell  on  his  knees,  and  with  sobs  and  tears  poured 
forth  fervent  prayers,  calling  down  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven,  if  any  man  was  more  faithful  to  the  Parliament  than  himself. 
He  then  spoke  for  two  hours  on  all  sorts  of  topics,  and  so  carried  the 
House  witii  him,  that  Grimstone  afterwards  declared,  that  he  and  his 
witnesses  would  have  been  committed,  if  Cromwell  had  so  willed  it. 

Pinal  Caftitbe  op  the  Kinq. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1648,  commenced  the  last  act  of  this  dark 
tragedy.  The  King  was  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  company  of  a 
few  faithful  friends,  when  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  he  woula  that 
night  be  seized  and  carried  away.  On  going  to  his  chamber  he  said : 
"  1  will  now  go  and  take  my  rest  as  long  as  1  can."  **  That  Sire,"  ob- 
served Cook,  "  I  fear  me  wiU  not  belong."  "  As  God  please;"  the 
Kin^  answered,  and  then  retired  to  bed.  As  the  c^ey  dawn  was  just 
breaking  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  gate,  ana  immediately  artcr* 
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wards  some  officers  made  their  way  into  the  Kinff's  chamber,  with 
Colonel  Cobbett  at  their  head,  who  told  Charles  he  had  orders  to  remo?e 
him.    "From  whom?"  the  King  asked.    "  From  the  armj,"  was  the 

reply.  Thej  then  infoimed 
him  that  Hurst  Castle  was 
to  be  his  destination.  Only 
permitting  two  servants  to 
accompany  their  unhappy 
master,  and  not  allowing 
him  to  wait  for  breakfast, 
they  marched  towards  the 
coast ;  a  small  vessel  awaited 
them  at  Yarmouth,  and  three 
Jiours  afterwards  the  fallen 
King  of  England  was  a  ptiao- 
ner  in  the  drearv  CasUe  of 
Hurst.  The.roug(neas  of  his 
gaolers,  and  the  gloomy  aspect 
of  the  place,  fiSed  Cliaiks's 
mind  with  terror,  and  the  fear 
of  assassination,  which  had 
long  been  present  to  his  mind, 
recurred  with  increased  force. 
In  the  latter  part  of  December  the  King  was  removed  to  Windsor,  and 
on  the  23rd  of  that  month,  the  day  of  His  arrival  at  the  royal  for^eas, 
Parliament  resolved  to  bring  him  to  trial,  and  appointed  a  commiitw 
to  draw  up  his  impeachment. 

Thb  Teial. 

The  ordinance  of  the  Commons,  appointing  a  High  Court  of  Justice, 
had  been  rdected  by  the  Lords,  and  it  was  then  determined  that  this 
o}>po8ition  snould  not  stay  the  proceedings.  Another  ordinance  con- 
stituted the  Court,  which  was  fixed  at  one  htmdred  and  thirty-five 
members,  who  were  to  assemble  without  delav.  A  cousin  of  the  poet 
Milton,  one  John  Bradshaw,  a  kwyer,  nresiaed,  and  at  several  pre- 
liminary meetings  held  for  the  purpose  of  aeciding  upon  the  forms  to  be 
observed  at  the  trial,  never  more  than  fifty  of  the  Commissioners 
attended.  Algernon  Sidney  came  once  to  protest  that  he  had  no  part  in 
their  proceedings ;  and  in  reply  to  his  scruples,  Cromwell  said :  "  I  tell 
you  we  will  cut  off  his  head  with  the  crown  upon  it."  '*  You  must  take 
your  own  course,"  replied  Sidney,  "  I  cannot  stop  you,  but  I  will  keep 
myself  dear  from  having  any  hand  in  the  business."  All  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  commencement  of  the  trial  on  the  20th  of  January  being 
complete,  the  Governor  of  Windsor  informed  the  Kine  that  lie  would  soon 
be  removed  to  London.  "  God  is  everywhere,"  replied  Charles,  "  alike 
in  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness."  From  that  hour  soldiers  brought  his 
dishes  to  table,  and  all  tne  customary  honours  and  respect  were  omitted. 
The  unhappy  Monarch  felt  the  bitterest  misery  at  this  neglect,  and 
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obserred,  in  the  agony  of  bis  spirit :  "  Is  there  anything  more  con- 
temptible than  a  despised  Prince  P"  On  the  21st  of  January,  soon  after 
mid-day,  Charles  was  conTeyed  from  St.  James's  Palace,  in  a  sedan  chair, 
to  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  High  Court  was  assembled.  When 
all  was  ready,  Bradshaw  said :  "  Mr.  Sergeant,  bring  in  your  prisoner." 

The  King  entered  the  Hall,  under  the  guard  of  Colonel  Hacker  and 
thirty-two  officers,  seated  himself  in  an  arm-chair,  at  the  bar,  then  rose, 
cast  a  stem,  proud  look  around,  and  calmly  awaited  the  President's 
address.  The  indictment  having  been  read,  an  argument  ensued 
between  the  j^iisoner  and  the  president,  in  the  course  of  wMch  Charles 
urged  his  divine  and  hereditary  right,  of  which  no  law  could  divest  him. 

At  the  close  of  this  sitting,  the  Court  was  adioumed  until  the  following 
Monday,  and  as  Charles  was  descending  tne  stairs,  surrounded  by 
his  guards,  a  few  voices  cried :  "  Justice,  justice ! "  but  many  people 
exckimed  respectfully :  "  God  save  your  Majesty !  God  save  the 
King." 

On  the  22nd  and  23rd,  these  scenes  were  repeated,  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  people  with  their  vanquished  Sovereign  grew  alarming.  Even  a 
soldier  cned :  "  God  save  the  King,"  whereupon  an  officer  struck  him 
with  his  cane.  Charles,  on  seeing  this,  remarked :  "  The  punishment 
surely  exceeds  the  offence." 

The  excitement  among  the  people  increased  hourly,  and  fearing  an 
atteimyt  at  rescue,  it  was  decidea  to  examine  witnesses  m  the  absence  of 
the  Aing.  On  the  25  th,  the  High  Court  of  Justice  voted  the  con- 
deflmation  of  Qiarles  Stuart,  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  enemy 
to  his  country. 

On  the  27tli,  the  names  of  the  members  were  called  over.  As  Fair- 
fax was  called,  a  female  voice  exclaimed  from  one  of  the  ealleries :  "  He 
has  too  much  wit  to  be  here."  The  ceremony  proceeded,  and  of  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  members,  only  sixty -seven  were  found  to  be 
present. 

Charles  entered  the  room  with  his  usual  majestic  step,  and  demanded 
to  be  heard. 

Bradshaw  told  him  to  wait  until  judgment  had  been  passed.  Upon 
this  the  King  sat  down,  and  the  President  said : — 

"  Gentlemen,  it  is  well  known  to  you  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
hath  been  several  times  convened,  and  brought  before  this  Court,  to 
make  answer  to  a  charge  of  treason,  and  other  high  crimes  exhibited 
against  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Enf^land." 

"  It's  a  lie,  not  one  half  of  tliem ! "  exclaimed  the  same  female  voice 
that  had  answered  to  the  name  of  Fairfax.  "  Where  are  they  or 
their  consent  P  Oliver  Cromwell  is  a  traitor !  '*  The  assembly  was 
startled  by  this  remarkable  incident,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  to 
the  gallery.  Long  afterwards  it  was  known  that  the  female  was  Lady 
FairCax. 

The  utmost  confusion  prevailed,  the  noise  being  so  great  that  Charles 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  procure  silence.  He  cried  with  vain  but  passionate 
entreaty ;  "  Hear  me !  near  me ' " 
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After  an  adjournment  the  Court  resumed,  when  Bradshaw  told  Charier 
he  was  now  to  hear  his  sentence;  but  previously  to  repealing  it  the 
President  addressed  to  the  listeners  a  sort  of  yindication  of  the  policv 
and  acts  of  the  Parliament.  After  it  was  over,  and  as  the  guards  were  re> 
moving  the  King,  the  soldiers  who  loitered  in  the  lobbies  threw  their 
pipes  at  him,  blew  tobacco  smoke  in  his  face,  yelled  and  groaned  at  him, 
while  one  wretch,  more  brutal  than  his  compamons,spat  in  the  King's  face. 
A  very  few  voices  were  raised  to  say,  "  God  bless  your  Majesty,  and 
deliver  you  from  your  enemies'  hands !  "  But  the  soldiers  continued 
their  insults  all  the  way  to  St.  James's  Palace.  Charles  preserved  his 
usual  majestic  mien,  merely  saying:  "Poor  souls!  for  a  piece  of 
money  they  would  do  so  to  their  commander." 

Charles's  Last  Days. 

As  soon  as  the  King  reached  the  Palace  of  St.  James's,  after  the  close 
of  his  trial,  he  said  to  Herbert,  liis  devoted  servant,  that  as  his  time  was 
short  he  hoped  none  of  the  lords  would  try  to  see  him,  as  he  wished  to 
spend  every  hour  in  making  preparations.  He  requested  that  his 
cnildren,  who  were  in  En^and — the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth — should  have  access  to  him,  a  request  that  could  not 
be  denied.  He  further  asked  for  the  attendance  of  Juxon,  Bishop  of 
London.  When  the  prelate  arrived,  he  burst  into  loud  lamentations, 
which  the  King  checked,  saying :  "  Leave  off  this,  my  lord,  we  have  not 
time  for  it ;  let  us  prepare  to  meet  that  great  God,  to  whom  ere  long 
I  am  to  give  up  myself."  All  that  day  Charles  devoted  to  pious  con- 
versation, but  tne  sentinel  every  now  and  then  opened  the  door  and 
looked  in  to  satisfy  himself  that  liis  charge  was  still  there.  Although 
many  of  the  cavalier  lords  endeavoured  to  obtain  access  to  their  un- 
happy Sovereign,  they  were  refused  admittance. 

On  the  29th,  the  timg  produced  a  box  contaimng  his  broken  crosses 
of  St.  George  and  the  order  of  the  Garter.  "  lou  see,"  he  said  to 
Juxon  and  Herbert,  **  all  the  wealth  now  in  my  power  to  give  my 
children." 

It  was  on  this  day  that  the  most  bitter  of  all  trials  awaited  Charles, 
for  his  children,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  twelve  years,  and  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  eight  years  of  age,  were  brouj^ht  to  take  leave  of  him. 

He  placed  them  on  his  knee,  and  after  sharing  his  jewels  between 
them,  charged  his  daughter  to  beware  of  the  wiles  of  those  who  would 
induce  her  to  change  her  religion  to  Popery,  to  tell  her  brother  Charles 
that  his  father  had  forgiven  his  demies,  and  her  mother  that  he  would 
love  her  up  to  his  last  moment.  Then  turning  to  the  little  Duke,  he 
said  earnestly:  "My  dear  heart,  they  will  soon  cut  off  thj  father's 
head."  The  child  looked  inquiringly  into  the  earnest  face  of  ms  parent, 
who  continued :  "  Mark,  child,  what  I  say;  they  will  cut  off  my  head, 
and  perhaps  make  thee  King;  but  mark  what  1  say,  thou  must  not  be 
King  so  long  as  thy  brothers  Charles  and  James  are  alive;  but  they  will 
cut  off  thy  brothers'  heads  if  they  can  catch  them,  and  thine,  too,  they 
will  cut  off  at  htf  t.    Therefore,  I  charge  thee,  do  not  be  made  a  King  by 
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them."  •'  I  will  be  torn  in  pieces  fii-st ! "  the  child  fervently  replied. 
Charles  then  kissed  his  little  ones  passionately,  and  said  to  Juxon : 
"  Have  them  taken  away."  Leaning  against  the  window  he  sternly 
repressed  the  rising  flood  of  tears.  The  door  opened,  and  the  children 
were  about  to  retu^.  Charles  mshed  towards  them,  took  them  in  his 
arms,  and  once  more  kissed  and  blessed  them,  lie  then  fell  on  his 
knees  and  prayed. 

The  Last  Scene  op  All. 

The  warrant  to  cxccnte  the  King  was  si^ed  by  fifty-nine  of  the  Com- 
missioners, Oliver  Cromwell  being  the  third  name  on  the  list.  On  the 
morning  of  the  30th  of  January,  preparations  were  made  in  front  of 
Whitehall  for  carrying  out  the  sentence,  and  soldiers  lined  the  route 
along  which  the  King  would  pass.  Charles,  after  a  sound  sleep,  rose  at  an 
early  hour.  **  I  have  a  great  work  to  do  to-day,"  he  observed  to  Herbert. 
He  wished  to  be  more  tdan  usually  careful  of  his  toilet,  but  the  faithful 
valef  s  agitation  was  so  great,  that  he  combed  his  master's  hair  with  less 
nicety  than  usual.  "  I  pray  you,"  said  the  King,  "  though  my  head  be 
not  long  to  stand  on  my  shoulders,  take  the  same  pains  with  it  as  you 
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were  vent  to  do.    This  is  my  second  ma 
hope  to  be  espoused  to  the  blessed  Jesus." 


day,  for  before  night  I 
'  lie  dressing,  he  asked 


for  an  extra  shirt,  saying :  "  The  season  is  so  sharp,  as  may  probably 
make  me  shake,  whicn  some  may  think  proceeds  from  fear."  In  per- 
fonning  the  morning  service,  Juxon  read  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of 
St.  Matthew,  descriptive  of  our  Lord's  Passion;  the  King  asked  him  if 
he  had  chosen  that  chapter.  '*  May  it  nlease  your  Majesty,"  replied  the 
Bishop,  '*  it  is  the  proper  lesson  for  tne  day."  They  coidd  not  but  be 
surprised  at  the  coincidence.  About  ten  o'clock.  Colonel  Hacker 
warned  the  King  that  the  time  had  arrived.  After  a  few  minutes  spent 
in  silent  meditation,  Charles,  accompanied  by  Herbert,  descended  to  the 
Parky  where  a  sort  of  procession  was  formed  of  halberdiers,  with  colours 
flying  and  drums  beating.  The  illustrious  nrisoner,  who,  whatever 
were  his  previous  errors,  displayed  a  noble  aemeanour  in  this  trying 
hour,  conversed  with  Colonel  Ijomlinson  on  the  details  of  his  funeral. 
His  step  was  firm,  and  his  whole  manner  calm  and  serene.    On  reaching 
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Whitehall,  he  entered  his  bedroom,  bat  was  no  sooner  there  than  some 
Independent  ministers  endeavoured  to  intrude  themselves  upon  bim. 
Charles  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  admitted,  but  received  the 
Holy  Communion  from  the  hands  of  Bishop  Juxon.  Dinner  had  been 
prepared,  but  the  King  did  not  wish  to  take  any  more  food,  until  Jnzon 
reminded  him  of  the  long  time  he  had  fasted,  and  suggested  that  so 
long  an  abstinence  might  cause  him  to  faint  on  the  scsS&ld.  This  in- 
duced him  to  take  a  small  piece  of  bread  and  a  elass  of  wine.  At  one 
o'clock  the  King  left  his  room,  and  passed  throu^  the  galleries  and  the 
banqueting  hall,  through  the  wall  of  which  an  opening  had  been  made, 
leading  directly  to  the  scaffold.  With  his  head  erect,  and  with  his 
usual  majestic  carriage,  Charles  stepped  forth,  and  cast  a  glance  round 
for  the  people ;  but  finding  the  space  filled  with  armed  men,  he  addressed 
a  brief  speech,  vindicatory  of  his  acts,  to  those  who  were  on  the  plat- 
form. Ine  cloak  of  a  gentleman  touched  the  axe,  which  Charles  observ- 
ing, he  said :  "  Do  not  hurt  the  axe,  that  may  hurt  me."  The  block  was 
covered  with  black  doth,  and  two  men,  dressed  as  sailors,  having  dismal 
masks  on  their  faces,  stood  beside  it.  There  was  a  solemn  silence  among 
that  vast  multitude.  Charles  having  put  a  silk  cap  on  his  head,  under 
which  he  tucked  his  hair,  Juxon  said,  in  the  inflated  language  common 
at  the  period :  "  There  is  but  one  sta^  more ;  it  is  turbulent  and 
troublesome,  but  you  must  consider  it  will  carry  you  a  great  way — from 
earth  to  heaven.'* 

"  I  go,"  said  the  Kiug,  "  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown, 
where  no  disturbance  can  be." 

He  divested  himself  of  his  cloak,  and  giving  his  "  George "  to  the 
Bishop,  said :  "  Remember ! "  Then  taking;  off  bis  coat,  and  putting  on 
his  cloak,  for  a  moment  he  seemed  troubled,  lest  the  blocjc  was  not 
made  fast  to  the  scaffold. 

Addressing  the  executioner,  he  said :  "  When  I  put  out  my  hands 
this  way,  then ."  A  few  more  minutes  having  been  passed  in  medita- 
tion, Charles  knelt  and  laid  his  head  on  the  block.  "  Stay  for  the  sign,"  he 
remarked  hastily,  thinking  the  headsman  was  about  to  strike.  ''  I  will, 
and  please  your  Majesty,"  was  the  reply.  Another  instant  and  the  sign 
was  dven.  The  glittering  axe  descended,  and  a  moment  later,  the  head 
was  neld  aloft  by  the  executioner,  who  exclaimed :  "  Behold  the  head 
of  a  traitor."  A  long,  deep  groan  ascended  fipom  the  breathless  multitude, 
while  many  persons  rushed  forward  to  steep  their  handkerchiefs  in  the 
blood  of  the  royal  victim.  After  a  few  moments  two  squadrons  of  cavalry 
slowly  dispersed  the  crowd.  The  body  having  been  removed,  was  placea 
in  a  coffin,  and  almost  immediately  Cromwell  oesired  to  see  it ;  after  look- 
ing at  it  attentively  he  took  the  head  in  his  hands,  and  remarked  upon 
the  sound  and  vigorous  appearance  of  the  vital  organs. 

The  Funeeal. 
On  the  7th  of  February,  a  sorrowful  group  assembled  within  the 
ancient  walls  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  consisting  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Lords  Southampton  and  Lindsay, 
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the  Bishop  of  London,  Herbert,  and  Mildmay,  to  select  a  spot  for  the 
interment  of  their  beloved  master's  remains.  One  of  the  party  struck 
his  staff  upon  the  ground,  and  the  paTement  emitting  a  hollow 
sound,  a  stone  was  removed,  which  was  found  to  cover  a  vault 
containing  the  mouldering  remains  of  Henry  Ym.  and  hb  Queen  . 

Jane  Seymour.  y^ 

As  the  corpse  of  Charles  was  being  borne  to  its  kist  resting-place,  the 
weather,  which  for  some  days,  had  oeen  unusually  mild  for  the  season, 
suddenly  changed,  and  the  black  velvet  nail  was  quickly  covered  with 
snow.  At  that  sad  solemn  moment,  it  aid  not  require  many  external 
circumstances  to  induce  a  belief  in  the  minds  of  the  sorrowful  mourners, 
that  Heaven  had  sent  the  white  flakes  as  an  emblem  of  their  master's 
innocence. 

The  coffin  having  been  placed  at  the  side  of  the  grave,  the  few  noble- 
men grouped  themselves  around  to  hear  Bishop  Juxon  read  the  sublime 
funeral  service  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  even  this  consolation  was 
refused  to  them  by  Colonel  Whichcote,  the  Governor  of  the  castle,  who 
asserted  "that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  had  been  disused  by 
sanction  of  Parliament,  and  should  not  be  used  in  any  garrison  where 
he  held  command."  Then,  amidst  the  tears  of  the  desolate  mourners, 
the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  accompanied  by  earnest  but  silent 
prayers. 

A  heart-plate  bore  this  inscription : 

"CHARLES    REX. 
«1648." 

Li  the  year  1813,  the  tomb  was  once  more  opened,  in  the  presence  of 
George  iV.,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  and  others  of  his  royal  brothers. 
The  coffin  having  been  lifted,  the  body  was  exposed  to  view.  It  was 
foond  that,  although  imperfectly,  yet  some  attempt  at  embalming  had  been 
made.  The  corpse  was  not  entirely  decayed,  and  the  nead  was 
easily  removable.  .  The  hair  was  brown,  and  the  beard  perfect.  This  is 
remarkable,  as  the  King's  hair  is  asserted  by  many  authorities  to  have 
grown  grey  previous  to  nis  execution. 

The  ExzcuTiomsB  of  Chables  I. 

Lilly,  in  a  history  of  his  life  and  times,  says :  "  The  next  Sunday 
after  uharles  was  lieheaded,  Oliver  Cromwell  invited  himself  to  dine 
with  me,  and  brought  several  others.  The  principal  discourse  was,  who 
beheaded  the  King  P  One  said  it  was  the  common  hangman,  another 
that  it  was  Hugh  Peters.  Robert  •  •  ♦  after  dinner,  took  me  by  /' 
the  hand  and  carried  me  to  the  window.  'These  are  ail  mistaken,' 
saith  he.  '  It  was  Lieut.-Col.  Joyce.  I  was  in  the  room  when  he 
fitted  himself  for  the  work,  stood  behind  him  when  he  did  it,  and,  when 
done,  went  in  again  with  him.  There  is  no.  man  knows  this  but  my 
master  Cromwefl,  Commissary  Ireton,  and  myself.'"  "The  same 
thing,"  Lilly  adds,  « *    •    *  since  had  oft«n  related  to  me  when  we 
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.,  The  tnal  and  execution  of  the  King  had  been  brought  about  by  a 
f  very  smaU  section  of  the  army,  headed  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  other 
enthusiasts  of  the  faction  known  as  "  Levellerjj."  The  great  body  of  the 
nation  stood  aghast  at  the  magnitude  of  the  crowning  act  of  the 
tragedy;  but  the  disastrous  civil  war  had  broken  the  spirits  of  the 
avowed  royalists,  and  trampled  out  the  last  spark  of  sympathy  which 
burned  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  had  passively  permitted  the  death  of 
the  King,  while  they  silently  regretted  it. 

The  (W  words  of  Falkland-"  Peace!  Peace!"— rang  in  every  one's 
tars,  and  this  craving  for  rest,  after  the  troubled  years  of  war,  induced 
the  great  mass  of  the  nation  to  accept  the  present  state  of  things,  rather 
than  to  prolong  the  horrors  of  civil  strife. 

The  death  of  the  Kin^  had  left  the  Lower  House  of  Pariiament  as  the 
only  respoMible  power  m  the  State,  and  they  at  once  prepared  to  estab- 
f^n  nH!!^  form  of  government.  On  the  veir  day  that  V^harles's  head 
feU  on  the  scaffold,  a  proclamation  was  made  in  the  streets  of  Sb 

^e  authority  of  >arbament,  and  that  tlie  supreme  power  iJdeA  alone 
itt  the  representatives  of  the  people.  «wucu  mone 
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Thia  was  immediately  foUowed  by  a  reBolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  the  effect  that  the  office  of  the  King  and  the  House  of  Lords 
Ought  to  be  abolished ;  and  then  another  ordinance  decreed  that  the 
Hoose  of  Commons  was  to  be  addressed  and  regarded  as  the  "  Parlia- 
ment of  England." 

To  aid  the  Parliament  in  establishing  the  Constitution  of  the  nation,  a 
Council  of  State  was  named,  to  consist  of  forty-one  members,  which 
was  charged  with  the  preservation  of  domestic  tranquillity,  the  care  and 
disposal  of  the  naval  and  military  forces,  the  superintendence  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  the  n^ociation  of  foreign  treaties. 

The  plan  of  the  new  Constitution  was  drawn  up,  under  the  title  of  an 
"Agreement  of  the  People^"  and  having  been  sanctioned  by  the  Conndl, 
was  presented  to  Parhament,  but  a  strenuous  opposi- 
tion was  made  to  it  by  the  Levellers  headed  by  Lil- 
bome,  who  contrived  to  enlist  the  mass  of  the  army 
against  the  Council  of  State. 

Fairfax,  Lord  General  of  the  forces,  issued  orders, 
prohibiting  meetings  of  officers  and  soldiers ;  but  dis- 
content increased  among  the  troops,  twelve  thousand    ^mt, 
men  refused  to  march  to  Lreland  until  the  liberty  of  •^'tBtfiu 
their  country  was  secured,  and  it  is  probable  that  the    Ci^<f' 
most  serious  consequences  would  have  ensued,  had  not 
Cromwell,  by  a  display  of  cool  and  determined  braveiy, 
quelled  the  rising  storm. 

At  an  early  period,  after  the  death  of  Charles  I., 
communications  were  entered  into  between  Commis-  jons  lilodbkb. 
sioners  from  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  and  Prince  . 

Charles,  and  the  former,  who  dreaded  the  influence  of  the  ruling  p9ity^ 
in  England  even  more  than  that  of  the  Royalists,  proclaimed  Sie  son 
of  their  late  Sovereign,  by  the  style  of  Charles  II. 

Cromwell  had  long  been  growing  in  power  and  popularity,  and  now 
that  promptness,  courage,  and  military  knowledge  were  required  to 
repel  a  duigerous  and  probably  a  formidable  invasion,  the  member  for 
Huntingdon  was  regarded  as  the  only  man  capable  of  preserving  the 
Commonwealth,  and  upholding  the  existence  of  tne  new  order  of  thu^. 
Cromwell  was  accordingly  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  andas 
a  proof  of  his  popularity  at  tnis  time,  we  are  told,  that,  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure,  a  large  assemblage  of  the  principal  leaders  met  at  Whitehall 
to  bid  him  farewell ;  three  ministers  successively  invoked  the  Almighty 
blessing  on  the  arms  of  the  saints,  while  the  Scnptures  were  expounded 
by  three  officers,  including  the  Lord  Lieutenant  iiimself.  On  the  next 
morning  Cromwell  departed,  accompanied  by  a  splendid  military  pro- 
cession, and  amidst  the  enthusiastic  snouts  of  thousands  of  spectators. 

General  Monk  had  for  some  time  previouslv  been  in  command  of  the 
army  in  Ireland,  where  his  conciliatory  conauct  had  won  for  him  the 
alliance  and  goodwill  of  many  native  chieftains.  But  his  abstaining 
from  persecution  of  the  Cathohcs  being  regarded  by  the  English  Counm 
as  a  departure  from  his  duty  and  instructions,  he  was  accused  of  not 
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extirpatinff  the  natives,  and  assured  tliat  he  escaped  punishment  only  on 
account  of  the  other  important  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  country. 
Cromwell  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Drogheda,  a  town 
garrisoned  by  two  thousand  nve  hundred  men,  under  Sir  Arthur  Aston, 
a  brave  old  royalist  officer,  who  had  achieved  a  liigh  reputation  during 
the  civil  war. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  half-trained,  and  half-armed  Irish  repelled  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  republican  soldiers ;  Cromwell's  skill  and  know- 
ledge of  military  tactics,  and 
the  religious  fanaticism  of  his 
followers,  enabled  him  to  over- 
come the  most  serious  opposi- 
tion ;  and  on  the  eighth  oay  of 
the  siege,  a  breach  was  made 
in  the  walls,  when,  in  the  face  of 
an  lieroic  and  determined  resis- 
tance, the  Roundheads  poured 
into  the  place.  Cromwell,  in 
the  excess  of  religious  zeal, 
believed  he  would  be  doing  God 
service,  by  exterminating  the 
unbelierers,  and  issued  ordos 
HABQusFcsiKE  jjfD  FiKBMAiT.  that  uot  ouc  of  thc  garrisou 

should  be  spared  This  ruthless 
order  was  but  too  well  obeyed.  Sir  Arthur  Aston  and  his  ofl&cers  were 
first  put  to  the  sword,  and  then  the  rage  of  the  conquerors  was  directed 
peainst  the  unarmed  and  innocent  townspeople.  Men,  women,  and 
>^children  were  indiscriminately  slaughtered,  and  one  thousand  unresisting 
victims,  who  had  fled  for  safety  to  the  great  church,  were  murdered  in 
cold  blood. 

At  Wexford  these  sad  scenes  were  repeated.  No  distinction  was 
made  between  soldiers  and  civilians;  and  three  hundred  wretched 
females,  who  had  assembled  in  terror  round  the  Cross,. in  the  Market- 
place, were  ruthlessly  majsacred. 

Cromwell  estimated  the  number  slain  at  two  thousand,  but  other 
and  moderate  writers  aver  that  five  thousand  is  the  smallest  compu- 
tation. 

After  these  terrible  examples,  Cromwell  met  with  but  slight  resist- 
ance. When  he  appeared  before  a  town  he  held  out  the  promise  of  life 
and  liberty  of  conscience,  on  condition  of  immediate  surrender,  but 
rejection  of  these  terms  was  uniformly  punished  with  partial  exter- 
mination. 

In  June,  1650,  Charles  the  Second  landed  in  Scotland,  whither  he 
had  been  invited  by  a  considerable  section  of  the  Presbyterians  of  that 
country.  Parliament  at  once  prepared  to  defend  the  Commonwealth » 
and,  as  an  earnest  of  its  determination  to  resist  the  royal  invasion, 
appointed  Cromwell  to  the  command. 
The  chief  command  of  the  forces  of  the  Commonwealth  was  ai  this 
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time  held  by  Fairfax,  who  objected  to  the  intended  invasion  of  Scotland, 
as  a  breach  of  the  Solemn  Lea^e  and  CoTcnant.  He  ^ve  up  his  com- 
mission, and  CromweU,  having  been  elected  to  snpply  his  place,  marched 
withont  delay  for  the  North. 

In  order  to  impede  the  process  of  the  invaders,  the  Soots  had  laid 
waste  the  country  throngh  which  they  supposed  the  Parliamentarian 
soldiers  would  pass,  bat  Cromwell,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  marched  near 
the  coast,  so  that  a  fleet,  laden  with  stores  and  provisions,  kept  his  troops 
amply  supplied.  On  the  3rd  of  September,  the  Scots  were  defeated  in 
the  ereat  oattle  of  Dunbary  and  the  Lord  General  at  once  captured 


Early  in  ihe  following  year,  Charles  was  crowned  at  Scone,  after 
swearing  to  defend  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  to  uphold  the 
Presbyterian  profession  against  all  others.  But  Cromwell's  march  was 
.resistless.  He  defeated  the  Royalists  at  Falkirk^  and  captured  the  city 
of  Perth.  Town  after  town  was  falling  before  his  conquering  sworo, 
and  Scotland  was  almost  lost  to  Charles,  when  he  determined  to  abandon 
his  northern  kingdom,  and  by  an  unexpected  manoeuvre  to  carrv  the  war 
into  the  midland  counties  of  Enelana.  By  a  series  of  rapid  marches 
he  reached  Worcester,  where  he  was  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the 
Mayor.  Assistance  and  men  came  but  slowly  to  the  royal  standard ; 
the  Earl  of  Derby  in  attempting  to  join  his  Sovereign,  was  defeated  by 
LUbnme,  near  Wigan,  his  troops  were  dispersed,  and  t^e  Earl  escaped 
wounded  to  Boscobel  House,  where  he  was  secreted  by  WiUiam 
Penderell,  until,  having  recovered  his  strength,  he  was  enabled  to  reach 
the  head-quarters  of  the  royal  army. 

At  the  utmost  Charles*  forces  could  only  count  sixteen  thousand  men, 
while  Cromwell  was  advancing  with  a  rapidly  augmenting  army  of  thirty 
thousand. 

On  the  3rd  of  September,  exactly  one  year  after  Dunbar,  the  most 
obstinate  of  all  the  actions  of  the  civil  war  was  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Woreeiter,  Charles  was  defeated; 
he  fled  from  the  place,  and  after  the  most 
romantic  adventures  landed  safely  in  France. 

Parliament  appeared  to  be  at  a  loss  how 
to  express  its  gratitude  to  CromweU  for  his 
splendid  services.  He  had  saved  the  Com- 
monwealth. At  Acton  he  was  met  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  corporation  of  London,  and  an 
immense  multitude  of  people.  The  recorder 
read  an  address  of  congratulation,  in  which 
the  conquering  general  was  described  as  the 
man  destined  *  to  bind  their  Kings  in  chains, 
and  their  nobles  with  links  of  iron." 

The  procession  then  moved  on,  with  Crom-      cuoirvrBLL's  boldiies. 
wen  as  the  observed  of  all  observers;  at 
various  haltiog-phices  he  received  addresses,  but  in  his  replies  he 
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declared  that  **  the  merit  was  not  his,  but  liis  snooess  was  an  indication 
that  the  Almighty  was  fighting  on  the  side  of  His  faithful  servants." 
This  sentiment  was  ever  foremost  in  the  mind  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  has  given  rise  to  the  accusations  of  hypocrisy  with  which  his 
memory  has  been  so  plentifully  attacked;  but  men  are  now  rising 
into  the  belief  that  the  earnest  trust  he  always  expressed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Supreme  Being,  was  the  real  sentiment  of  his  heart,  and  the 
impenetrable  armour  with  which  he  arrayed  himself. 

The  conquest  of  Scotknd  and  Ireland  was  now  secured;  bat  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  Prince  Rupert  stUl  clung  to  the  hope  that  public 
opinion  in  England  was  in  favour  of  royalty,  and  the  effect  o7  <me 
victory  would  be  to  attach  many  wavering  and  dejected  partizans  to  the 
standard  of  legitimacy.  A^'ith  this  view  ne  collected  some  ships  of  war, 
harassed  the  English  merchant  vessels,  sailed  by  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  made  the  harbour  of  Kinsale.  Admiral  Blake  blockaded  him  there, 
and  provisions  running  short,  the  Prince  forced  his  way  through  ihe 
Parliamentarian  fleet,  and  sailed  tp  the  Tagus,  taking  shelter  under 
the  guns  of  the  Portuguese  forts.  Blake  knew  his  work  to  be  but  half 
accomplished  as  long  as  his  brave  and  impetuous 
opponent  commanded  a  single  frigate;  so,  following 
Hupert  up  the  Channel,  he  forced  him  to  quit  the 
river.  The  Portuguese  forts  fired  on  the  Admiral, 
who,  in  return,  captured  several  merchant  vessels. 
The  Government  of  Lisbon  sent  an  embassy  to  Lon- 
don, complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  Admiral ;  bat 
before  leaving  England  the  envoy  was  only  too  lu4>py 
to  accept  such  conditions  as  were  offered  by  tne 
Republican  Parliament,  conditions  humiliating  to  the 
Portuguese  government,  as  they  were  advantageoos 
and  honourable  to  England. 

The  defeat  of  the  Stuart  Kin?  on  the  field  of  Wor- 
cester, and  victories  of  the  English  fleet  under  Blake, 
8XA  CAPTUK.  At  once  raised  the  dignity  and  the  power  of  the 
English  Parliament  to  a  high  position  in  the  coundls 
of  Europe.  At  that  time  the  seas  were  swept  by  the  ships  of  the 
Dutch  States;  and  it  was  believed  here  that  an  intimate  alliance 
between  Enfi^Wd  and  Holland,  the  two  leading  Protestant  nations, 
would  be  a  death-blow  to  the  arrogant  assumptions  of  Rome,  supported 
as  they  were  by  Spain  and  Prance.  But  the  terms  of  this  agreement 
could  only  be  arranged  after  much  difficulty,  and  while  they  were  under 
consideration,  war  was  actually  carried  on.  The  Navisation  Act,  which 
compelled  the  importation  of  all  foreign  goods  in  English  ships,  having 
been  passed  by  Parliament,  was  felt  as  a  terrible  blow  to  Dutch  com- 
merce and  interests ;  but  it  was  the  Act  which  has  tended  more  than 
almost  waj  other  circumstance  to  raise  our  maritime  position  to  its 
highest  point  of  glory. 

The  passage  of  this  Act  then  was  deemed  so  danserous  and  injurious 
to  Dutch  mterests,  that  the  States-General  orderea  a  great  fleet  to  be 
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equipped,  which  being  regarded  here  as  a  menace,  was  met  by  the 
Parliament  with  an  order  to  the  £nglish  captains  to  exact  the  same 
respect  to  the  flag  of  the  Commonwealth  which  had  been  paid  to  that 
of  tlie  Monarchy. 

Early  in  1652,  Admiral  Van  Tromp  appeared  in  the  Downs  with 
forty-two  sail ;  and  on  May  9th,  Blake,  witn  an  inferior  force,  engaged 
in  action  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  captured  two  ships  of  thirty  guns. 
This  check  to  the  maritime  superiority  of  Holland,  while  it  caused  terror 
in  the  States,  acted  as  an  encouragement  to  our  English  sailors,  who 
had  now  discovered  where  our  true  strength  lay.  Within  a  month,  up- 
wards of  seventy  prizes  were  brought  into  English  harbours,  while 
several  men-of-war  were  sunk  or  destroyed. 
Yan  Tromp  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a 
splendidly  equipped  fleet,  which  being  dis- 
persed by  a  storm,  and  five  frigates  having 
been  taken  by  the  English,  ledto  murmurs 
at  the  conduct  and  seamanship  of  the  great 
Dutch  admiral.  Knowing  how  unjust  was 
the  condemnation  heaped  upon  him,  he 
resigned  his  commission ;  but,  in  the  spirit 
of  a  patriot,  finding  his  country's  cause 
failing  under  the  auspices  of  De  Ruyter  and 
De  Witt,  who  succeeded  him,  he  once  more 
accepted  the  command,  and  boldly  sought 
for  the  Eng^lish  fleet,  where  he  knew  he 
should  find  it,  at  its  anchoring  ground  in 
the  Daums. 

Blake  had  sent  many  of  his  ships  into 
winter  quarters,  but  he  bravely  accepted  the 
offer  of  oattle.  With  his  reduced  crews,  and 
comparatively  small  force,  defeat  followed 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  Yan  Tromp*s  splendid  armament 
sailed  proudly  within  sight  of  the  southern  counties,  insulting  the 
English  coasts  from  Harwich  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

But  the  energy  of  the  Parliament  and  of  its  brave  admirals  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Blake  having  collected  seventy  ships,  took  up  a 
position  stretching  across  the  Channel,  directly  in  the  line  of  sail  along 
which  the  entire  Dutch  fleet  was  advancing,  convoying  three  hundrea 
merchant  ships. 

The  action  commenced  near  La  ffoaue,  and  raged  the  whole  of  two 
days  and  a  night.  Although  wounded,  Blake  remained  on  deck,  carry- 
ing his  ship  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and,  with  his  brave  spint, 
earnest  self-reliance,  and  admirable  seamanship,  directing  the  most 
minute  manceuvres  of  his  fleet. 

At  length  Yan  Tromp   forced  his  way  through  the  English  line, 
and  made  for  the  coast  oi  Holland,  after  suffering  the  loss  of  nine  men- 
of-war,  and^  twenty-four  merchant  ships. 
It  is  now  time  to  devote  some  attention  to  the  state  of  affairs  at  home. 
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The  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  earnestly  wished  for  by 
Cromwell  and  the  officers  who  supported  and  surrounded  him,  and  so 
severe  did  the  pressure  become,  that  the  members  found  it  necessary  to 
take  the  subject  into  their  serious  consideration.  A  Bill  of  Dissolution 
was  brought  in,  containing  many  provisions  which  the  extreme  section 
considered  to  be  obnoxious,  and  Cromwell  determined  to  use  the  power 
vested  in  him  for  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Taking  a  guard  of  dragoons  and  infantry  with  him 
to  Westminster,  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  and  dissolved 
Parliament,  locked  the  doors,  and  emerged  from  the  Hall  Dictator  of 
England. 

The  Long  Parliament  was  succeeded  by  the  Little  Parliament,  com- 
posed of  men  chosen  by  Cromwell  and  the  Council  from  a  hst  of 
names  supplied  by  the  ministers  of  religion.  This  curious  assembly  i& 
only  remarkable  lor  its  singular  religious  formation,  for  havma:  been 
called  into  brief  existence  oy  the  word  of  Cromwell,  and  for  having, 
within  a  few  months,  been  disperse^  by  the  same  authority. 

On  the  IGth  of  December,  1053,  Oliver  Cromwell  vras  declared 
Protector  of  England. 


/ 


OLIVER  CROMWELL,  PROTECTOR. 


rA.D.1699.    Made  Lord  Protector  A.D.  1658.    Died  1658.    Burled  fin*  •»  V«t- 
minster  Abbey,  and  afterwards  at  Tyburn. 

\    h    The  elevation  of  Cromwell  to  the  first  position  in  the  State,  was  well 

''''^received  by  those  foreign  princes  who  had  anything  to  hope  from  his 

friendship,  or  to  fear  from  nis  enmity.    Many  splendid  embassies  were 

sent  to  London  to  congratulate  the  "  uncrowneci  King  of  Efjghmd,"  by 

whom  the  envoys  were  received  with  all  the  state  of  a  Sovereign  Prince. 
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The  protracted  negociationa  with  Holland,  it  was  hoped,  would  be 
brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  for  the  States  condescended  to  seek  a 
treaty  of  peace;  but  the  tenns  they  named  were  not  in  consonance 
with  the  views  of  the  Protector,  nor  was  tranquillity  between  the  nations 
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restored  until  Monk  had  sought  for  the  Dutch  armament  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Texel,  The  fleets  were  equal  in  numbers,  consisting  each  of  one 
hundred  Tcssels,  and  after  a  desperate  and  obstinate  action,  during 
which  the  great  admiral,  Van  Tromp,  was  killed  by  a  musket  shot,  the 
flag  of  the  Commonwealth  was  again  triumphant.  After  this  decisive 
engagement,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made,  on  terms  equally  honourable 
to  Doth  parties. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  Cromwell,  having  risen  to  this  giddy 
height,  reposed  on  a  bed  of  roses.  His  enemies  were  found  even  among 
his  own  cnosen  friends,  and  the  first  Parliament  called  into  existence  by 
the  Protector,  commenced  its  career  by  questioning  his  authority. 
Sending  for  the  members  to  the  Painted  Chamber  at  Whitehall,  he 
delivered  a  long  speech  in  defence  of 
his  conduct.  He  told  them  "His 
calling  was  from  God,  his  testimony 
from  the  people;  no  one  but  God 
and  the  people  should  ever  take  his 
office  from  nim.  It  was  not  of  his 
seeking.  God  knew  that  his  highest 
ambition  was  to  lead    the   li&   of 


a  country  gentleman,  but  circum- 
stances had  imposed  it  upon  him." 
In  this  God-fearmg  spirit,  with  this 
earnest  trust  in  tne  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty,  and  in  tne  sincere  J 
belief  that  he  was  but  an  instrument 
chosen  by  God  to  wield  the  destinies  obntlbmes  icss. 

of  the  great  nation  entrusted  to  his  *     ^ 

charge,  did  this  extraordinary  man  pursue  his  path,  wrapped  up  in  and 
protected  by  his  own  enthusiasm,  surrounded  by  enemies,  without  a 
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friend  in  whom  he  could  confide,  and  with  the  searoelT  concealed 
suspicion  of  his  own  family,  all  of  whom  he  loTcd  better  than  his  own 
life. 

An  incident  occurred  at  the  latter  end  of  1654,  which  brings  out  in 
bold  relief  the  jealousies  of  those  who  had  formerly  made  Cromwdl 
their  idol.  The  Lord  Protector  met  with  an  accident  in  Hyde  Pwk, 
which  nearly  cost  him  his  life ;  and  the  slender  thread  upon  which  the 
stability  of  the  Commonwealth  depended,  induced  some  well-meaning 
members  to  introduce  the  subject  of  the  succession  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  proposed  to  limit  the  cliief  authority  in  the  State  to 
Oliver  Cromwell  ana  his  family,  but  the  motion  was  negatiyed  by  two 
hundred  against  eighty. 

Immediately  after  this  Parliament  was  dissolyed. 

At  this  time  the  arms  of  England  were  successful  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  in  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  flag  of  the  Common- 
wealth was  so  feared  and  respected,  that  whereyer  a  British  ship 
appeared,  honours  were  paid  to  it,  and  it  was  saluted  with  all  the 
ceremony  shown  to  a  King's  vessel. 

The  Spaniards  having  interfered  with  our  West  Indian  and  American 
merchant-men,  an  expedition  sailed,  which  demanded  and  enforced 
ample  compensation. 

Blake  directed  his  course  to  the  north  of  AMca,  and  at  Alffiers 
extorted  a  promise  of  respect  to  the  British  flag,  and  the  immeoiate 
release  of  slaves  who  had  been  captured  by  the  dmng  and  formidable 
Barbary  corsairs. 

He  then  sailed,  to  Porto  Terino,  in  Tunis,  burnt  the  fleet  of  robber- 
ships  which  had  sought  refuge  in  its  waters,  and  compelled  the  Dey  to 
purchase  peace  on  the  most  humiliating  conditions. 

Blake  next  appeared  at  Tripoli,  where  sinular  terms  were  exacted,  and 
thus,  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  he  rooted  out  and  destroyed  the  pirates, 
who  for  years  haa  infested  the  Mediterranean,  making  the  naval  power 
of  Spain  and  France  to  quail  before  them. 

Admiral  Penn  conducted  thirty  sail  to  the  West  Indies.  Althou^ 
repulsed  at  San  Domingo,  he  was  amply  repaid  by  the  capture  of 
Jamaica,  which,  although  not  much  valued  as  a  possession  at  the  time, 
has  been  since  regarded  as  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  casket  of 
British  renown. 

But  Cromwell  made  his  power  felt  by  the  civilised  states  of  Europe 
as  vigorously  as  he  had  dealt  blows  at  the  semi-barbarous  chiefs  ot 
Northern  Africa.  The  Vaudois,  a  colonjr  of  ftotestant  settlers,  who 
for  four  centuries  had  occupied  a  mountainous  district  of  Savoy,  were 
suddenly  required  to  give  up  the  lands  and  the  homes  which  had  belonged 
to  their  ancestors,  llefusmg  to  accede  to  this  cruel  and  arbitrary  de- 
mand, they  were  attacked  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  by  whom  hundreds  of 
them  were  ruthlessh  massacred.  Driven  into  the  dreary  fastnesses  of 
iheir  Alpine  home,  mmine  came  to  aid  the  sword  of  the  murderer,  and 
the  cry  of  the  persecuted  Vaudois  went  forth  to  Protestant  Europe. 
It  reached  the  ears  of  Cromwell,  who  at  once  called  upon  the  people  of 
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England  for  aid,  and  in  a  few  days  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  were 
BQtocribed  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  sufferers. 

Cromwell's  sheltering  influence  did  not  end  in  a  barren  subscription. 
He  summoned  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  Kiue  of  France,  to  aid  him  in 
secoiin^  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  uimappy  Yaudois.  There  was 
p:ood  evidence  to  show  that  the  Duke  of  Sayoy  had  been  ur^d  to  his 
ruthless  act  by  the  adyioe  and,  perhaps,  the  assistance  of  tne  French 
Ein^,  and  the  Protector  assumed  such  a  haughty  tone,  that  he  refused 
to  sign  any  treaty  with  France  until  he  was  convinced  that  the  Yaudois 
had  not  only  been  restored  to  their  just  rights  and  property,  but  that 
their  hberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  opinion  were  effectually 
provided  for.  ^ 

In  1657,  Spain  remained  the  only  enemy  of  the  Commonwealth,  still 
able  or  willing  to  present  a  bold  front.  Blake  and  Montapie  conducted 
a  fleet  to  Lisbon,  aemanded  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  by  the 
King  of  Portugal*  with  fifty  thousand  pounds  as  compensation  for 
imaries  inflicted  on  English  commerce.  Having  arranged  this  little 
aifair,  the  admirals  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  menaced  and  insulted 
the  Spanish  ports,  and  returned  once  more  to  the  harbours  of  the  Tagus. 
A  Spanish  neet  was  encountered  by  Csuptain  Stayner,  who  captured 
ei^ht  ships  and  destroyed  eight  more,  besides  frigates.  One  of  the 
prizes  proved  to  be  worth  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

These  important  enterprises  and  immense  successes  could  not  be 
achieved  without  incurring  considerable  outlay,  and  the  Protector, 
whose  gigantic  mental  resources  had  enabled  him  to  guide  the  fortunes 
of  his  country  with  such  enormous  results,  now  found  nimself  compelled 
to  summon  a  Parliament  for  the  raising  of  supplies  to  continue  the  war, 
and  secure  the  fruits  of  his  victories.  He  made  a  long  spjeech  to  the 
assembled  members,  full  of  quaint  phrases,  and  replete  with  religious 
enthusiasm,  concluding  with  this  strange  paraphrase  of  the  eighty-fifth 
Psalm,  "If  Pope,  and  Spaniard,  and  devil,  could  all  set  themselves 
against  us,  though  they  should  compass  us  about  like  bees,  yet  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  we  shall  destroy  them.  The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with 
OS;  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge." 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Cromwell  persuaded  himself  that  the 
name  as  well  as  the  power  of  King  was  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  country's  liberties.  He  was  envied  by  all  men,  trusted  by  none ; 
and  he  wbhed  to  surround  himself  with  that  factitious  power  which 
would  enable  him  to  create  allies  and  friends  who  would  be  eager  to 
support  him  in  his  position,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  their  own  personal 
interests. 

The  possession  of  this  dignity,  then,  became  the  object  of  his  policy ; 
but  he  found  few  to  encourage  his  views,  and  the  members  of  his  own 
family  offered  to  resign  their  commissions,  rather  than  aid  in  bringing 
about  what  they  conscientiously  oelieved  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  subject  was,  however,  discussed  by  Parliament,  and  a  petition 
agreed  to,  urging  the  Lord  Protector  to  assume  the  sovereign  title  and 
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dignity.  But  when  the  moment  of  trial  came,  and  the  Speaker,  at  the 
head  of  the  House,  knelt  before  his  mysterious  master,  and  expressed 
the  wish  of  the  House  that  he  should  be  Kin^  of  Great  Britam,  Crom- 
well asked  three  days  to  deliberate.  Dunng  the  interval,  we  can 
imagine  his  thoughts, — his  combats  with  the  devil,  as  he  exjoresses  it ; 
and  after  renewed  delay,  he  returned  his  final  answer,  which  ended 
thus :  "  Wherefore  I  cannot  undertake  this  Government  with  tiiat  title 
of  King,  and  this  is  mine  answer  to  this  great  and  weight?  business.** 

He  was,  however,  re-inagurated  as  Lord  Protector ;  ana  on  this  occa- 
sion the  ceremony  observed  was  similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
coronation  of  a  Sovereign.  Cromwell  sat  in  a  chair  of  state,  clad  in 
robes  of  purple  velvet,  while  the  sceptre,  orb,  and  other  insignia  of 
royalty  were  successively  placed  in  his  hands. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  restore  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he 
created  many  new  peers  for  the  occasion. 

The  loyalty  of  the  people  towards  their  new  idol  was  severely  tested 
at  this  time,  by  the  discovery  of  a  plot,  arranged  by  Colonel  Saxby,  for 
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the  murder  of  the  Protector  by  one  Syndcrcombe.  The  details  of  the 
conspiracy  being  betrayed  by  Took,  one  of  the  associates,  Syndercombe 
was  arrested.  After  undergoing  several  examinations,  the  miscreant 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed ;  but  whether  he  died  by  his  own  hand,  or  by 
preconcerted  violence,  has  never  been  cleared  up. 

The  peace  of  the  Protector  was  much  disturbed  by  the  issue  of  a 
paniphlet  entitled  "  Killing;  no  Murder,''  which  urged  his  assassination 
as  not  only' a  benefit  to  the  nation,  but  as  a  sweet-smelling  savour  to 
the  Almiffhty. 

Trom  tnis  moment,  it  is  ^nerally  believed,  peace  and  rest  fled  from 
the  breast  and  the  pillow  of  Cromwell.  He  wore  chain-mail  under  his 
clothes,  he  never  slept  twice  in  the  same  chamber,  never  permitted  the 
same  guards  on  two  occasions  to  stand  sentinel  over  his  apartments, 
and  always  travelled  by  secluded  and  unfrequented  roads.  This  con- 
tinual state  of  anxiety  and  suspicion  urged  forward  the  ravases  of  a 
painful  complaint,  from  which  lie  had  long  suffered,  and  which  at  that 
time  was  beueved  to  be  incurable. 
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The  year  1657  was  ended  gloriously  by  Admiral  Blake.  He  attacked 
the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  captured  every  ship,  and  after 
burning  his  prizes,  sailed  triumphantly  under  the  guns  of  tne  fortress 
into  the  open  sea.  But  the  strength  of  this  great  bulwark  of  the 
Commonw^th  was  fast  fading  away;,  and  yet  he  hoped  to  hear  the 
cheers  of  his  oonntiymen  ringing  in  his  ears  as  he  conducted  his  rio- 
torious  fleet  into  an  English  harbour.  This  was,  however,  denied  to 
him,  and  the  flags  lowei«d  half-mast  high  as  the  good  ship  Si.  Oeorpe, 
aocoffl|Kinied  by  all  the  other  yessek,  exhibiting  similar  signs  of  woe, 
sailed  into  Plymouth  Sound,  told  the  mournful  tale  that  the  great 
admiral  was  no  more.  The  sorrow  expressed  for  this  glorious  com- 
mander appears  to  have  been  as  sincere  and  as  deep-rooted  as  that  felt 
by  our  fathers  when  the  remains  of  Nelson  were  lanoed  from  the  Victory 
after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 

To  ensure  the  hnmihation  of  Spain,  Cromwell  had  united  his  land 
foroesto  those  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  campaign  of  1658 
was  brought  to  a  glorious  termination,  in  Flanders,  by 
the  victory  of  the  allies  near  Dunkirk.  The  surrender 
of  that  town  was  the  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  it  was  awarded  to  Cromwell,  Louis  XIV. 
givmg  the  keys  of  the  place  to  the  English  ambassador 
with  his  own  hands. 

Oliver  Cromwell  seems  at  this  period  to  have  reached 
the  culminating  point  of  his  glory,  and  the  unreflecting 
student  may,  perhaps,  envy  his  success  and  his  great- 
ness ;  but  just  at  tnis  crownin?  moment  the  cares  and     hxad-fibce. 
anxieties  of  Qovenunent,  joined  to  his  apprehension  of 
personal  violence,  and  the  presence,  of  domestic  affliction,  were  rapidly 
umlermining  his  constitution,  and  hurrying  him  prematurely  to  the 
tomb. 

Oue  feature  of  Cromwell's  character — and  it  is  one  on  which  love  we 
to  dwell — is  the  sincere  affection  he  felt  for  his  children.  His  love  for 
Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Claypole,  was  perhaps  greater  than  that  he  had  for  any 
other  member  of  his  family.  She  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of 
more  than  ordinary  talents ;  and  his  few  hours  of  rest  from  the  cares  of 
State  and  the  anxieties  of 'his  mighty  charge  were  spent  in  her  society. 
In  August,  1658,  this  dearly-loved  daughter  lay  dving  at  Hampton 
Court.  Business,  state  affairs,  foreign  wars,  and  oomestio  dbagree- 
ments  were  alike  disregarded  by  her  fond,  but  almost  distracted,  parent. 
The  father  left  all  to  soothe  the  pillow  and  to  comfort  the  affliction  of 
bis  dying  child.  Her  mind  wandered,  and  in  her  delirium  she  frequently 
cried  out  "  Blood !  blood !"  and  upbraided  her  parent  for  ambition  md 
other  crimes.  This  beloved  daugnter  was  claimed  by  death,  and  her 
broken-hearted  parent  was  stricken  down  by  the  shock.  Many  days  he 
was  conflned  to  his  bed  with  the  racking  pains  of  a  tertian  ague ;  but 
amid  the  tortures  he  was  suffering,  his  thoughts  turned  not  from  his 
Saviour  and  his  God.  During  tlie  night  of  the  30th  of  August,  the 
metropolis  was  visited  by  a  fearful  tempest.    The  wind  howled,  great 
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trees  were  rooted  from  their  resting-places  of  a  thoosand  years ;  the 
rain  poured  in  incessant  torrents,  while  in  a  chamber  of  Whitehall 
Oliver  Cromwell  lay  upon  his  death-bed.  For  a  time  his  sufferings  were 
so  intense,  and  the  inward  fever  raged  so  fiercely,  that  he  was  partially 
delirious ;  but  at  length  his  indomitable  will  conquered  the  panes  of 
disease,  and  the  dying  Protector  engaged  in  prayer.  He  implorea  the 
Divine  blessing  on  the  country  and  the  people,  asserted  his  conviction 
that  he  had  performed  his  duty,  and  then  relapsed  into  insensibility. 
At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  September  3rd,  1658,  Oliver  Crom- 
well gave  up  his  spirit. 

So  Uved  and  diea  this  mysterious  character,  who  stands  without  a  parallel 
in  history.  With  no  extraneous  advantages  of  birth  or  interest,  he  seized 
the  government  of  three  mighty  kingdoms,  and  imposed  a  yoke  of  servi- 
tude  on  the  necks  of  the  verv  men  who  had  fought  in  his  company  to  eman- 
cipate their  country  from  tne  hateful  tvranny  of  the  Stuarts.  With  but 
small  aid  from  Parliament,  he  caused  the  £nglish  ships  to  sail  over  every 
sea,  feared  and  respected  by  every  power,  while  the  proud  armaments 
of  other  nations  lowered  their  flaes  when  the  fieet  of  the  Commonwealth 
approached,  or  slunk  away  under  the  ^:uns  of  their  own  fortresses, 
irance,  Spain,  Holland,  Portugal,  were  in  torn  subdued  by  Cromwell's 
mighty  will.  Wherever  a  cry  ascended  from  an  oppressed  State,  Oliver's 
word  went  forth,  and  ample  reparation  was  made.  He  found  England 
the  most  despised  and  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  nations.  He  left  her 
arbitress  of  tne  world's  destinies. 

God's  honour  he  ever  identified  with  his  own  advancement.  He 
honestly  and  sincerelv  believed  that  the  cause  he  embraced  was  also 
that  of  the  Most  High,  and  that  bv  advancing  himself  he  was  diffosing 
godliness,  amd  hastening  the  establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom  here 
on  earth. 

Men  are  only  now  learning  to  appreciate  the  truth  about  Oliver 
Cromwell.  It  has  taken  two  centuries  for  the  tide  of  hatred  and  mis- 
representation to  flow  back ;  and  the  more  his  real  character  comes  to 
be  known — the  more  we  learn  of  his  wonderful  powers  of  mind  and 
body,  of  his  resolution,  of  his  patriotism,  and  of  his  endurance — the 
clearer  will  his  sun  rise  through  the  murky  atmosphere,  woven  by 
interested  persons  round  the  lustre  of  his  name ;  and  we  firmly  believe, 
that  ere  lone  the  last  prejudice  will  have  been  overcome,  and  Ohver 
Cromwell  wul  be  esteemed  second  to  none  in  our  glorious  history.  ^ 

BiKTH,  Pabsntaob,  Education,  &c.  I  i     I     '  ^ 

Who  can  read  properly  the  character  of  this  wonderful  man?  HiJ 
whole  career  seems  to  be  one  lonff  contradiction.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  wild  and  dissolute  in  his  younger  days,  and  yet  more 
than  ordinarily  strict  and  severe  at  a  later  period;  that  he  ignored 
drinking  and  gambling,  and  yet,  for  the  attainment  of  certain  ends,  he 
could  not  omj  tolerate,  but  actually  encourage,  these  vices  in  others ; 
he  ruled  in  the  name  of  liberty,  but  dispensed  with  its  safeguajtb  by 
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abolishing  the  use  of  Parliaments,  and  governing  with  the  sword.  All 
the  time  ne  was  covering  himself  with  the  mantle  of  hnmility,  he  was 
in  reality  endeavouring  to  enfold  himself  in  the  purple  of  a  despotic 
Soverei^. 

Huntingdon  boasts  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the  "un- 
crowned King  of  England."  Cromwell  first  saw  the  light  on  the  25th 
of  April,  1599^ust  as  the  shadows  of  death  were  creeping  over  the 
great  soul  of  !E!lizabeth.  Those  who,  massing  by  the  great  talent  and 
wonderful  patriotism  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  have  seen  in  nim  nought  but 
selfish,  vulgar  ambition,  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  he  was  of 
mean  birth,  and  that  he  had  no  pretensions  to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman ; 
but  the  very  careful  researches  of  Noble  and  others  have  put  us  in 
possession  of  his  family  history,  and  we  learn  that,  through  his  father, 
ne  was  descended  from  an  aneient  and  honourable  house,  many  of  whose 
members  had  served  the  honourable  office  of  sheriff  of  their  native 
county ;  and  that  through  his  mother  there  existed  an  affinity  to  the 
rei^^ning  family.  Her  name  was  Elizabeth  Stuart,  and  her  origin  can  be 
satisfactorily  traced  to  the  younger  branch  of  the  unfortunate  race. 

In  many  of  the  libels  of  the  period,  the  great  Protector  was  spoken 
of  as  a  brewer;  and  it  appears  this  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
father  having  purchasea  the  freehold  of  a  brewerv  at  Huntingdon. 
There  b  no  evidence,  however,  of  his  having  carriea  on  the  busmess, 
and  Uiere  is  every  proof  that  his  son  never  did  so. 

On  the  day  that  William  Shakespeare  breathed  his  last,  April  23rd, 
1616,  Oliver  Cromwell  entered  Sidney  Sussex  CoUe^,  Cambridge, 
where  he  does  not  appear  to  have  achieved  any  academical  distinction, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  left  the  universitj.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  then  studied  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  m  London,  but  no  record 
of  this  has  been  traced.  Heath,  who  never 
misses  an  opportunity  of  insulting  the  Pro- 
tector's memory,  tells  us  that  he  returned  to 
Huntingdon,  where  his  dissolute  conduct 
rendered  him  the  terror  of  the  town.  In 
1620,  Cromwell  married  Elizabeth  Bour- 
chier,  of  whom  we  know  but  little,  except 
from  the  lampoons  of  the  dav,  all  of  which 
desCTibe  her  as  ignorant  ana  uncultivated; 
and  from  a  letter  which  exists,  written  by 
her,  with  the  worst  of  spelling,  we  may 
infer  that  she  did  not  receive  her  education 
at  a  lad^s  college.  It  seems  that  about 
this  period,  Cromwell's  conversion  took 
place;  he  became  ascetic,  and  fell  into  so 
desponding  a  frame  of  mind,  as  not  at  all  xrsrics. 

times  to  liAve  had  command  over  his  intellect. 

He  commenced  farming  at  St.  Ives,  but  becoming  stem  and  severe 
in  his  Puritanism,  he  neglected  his  worldly  interests  to  preach  the 
Word  to  his  servants,  who,  after  listening  to  a  long  outpouring  of 
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their  master't  spirit,  not  nnfrequentlj  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day 
in  the  lighter  amusements  of  tipphn^  and  gambling.  He  spears  to 
hare  been  sincere  in  his  conTersion,  lor  we  find  him  making  restitu- 
tion of  thirty  pounds  to  an  acquaintance,  which  he  had  formerjy  won 
at  cards.  Shortly  after  leaving  St.  Ives,  his  uncle  left  bim  a  con- 
siderable proDeity,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  contribute  five  hundred 
pounds  towaros  the  expense  of  ouelUng  the  Irish  Rebellion,  and  anolhv 
hundred  pounds  to  advance  the«doctrines  of  republicanism. 

In  1628,  he  was  returned  M.P.  for  Huntingdon,  and  in  1640,  through 
the  powerful  influence  of  his  cousin,  John  Himpden,  Cambridge  honooied 
itself  by  electing  the  future  Protector. 

One  day  Lord  Bigby,  in  descending  the  stairs  of  the  House,  encoun- 
tered Cromwell,  and  turning  to  Hampden,  said :  "  Pray,  who  is  that 
sloven,  for  I  see  he  is  on  our  side  by  his  speaking  so  warmly  to«day  f" 
"That  sloven,"  answered  Hampden,  "whom  you  see  before  us,  and 
who  hath  no  onament  in  his  speech, — that  sloven,  I  say — ^if  we  should 
ever  come  to  a  breach  with  the  King,  which  God  forbid. — in  such  a 
case,  that  sloven  will  be  the  greatest  man  in  "Rngland  !" 

Anechdotes  07  Cbomwell's  Childhood. 

As  in  most  cases  where  men  have  emerged  from  comparative  obscurity 
to  great  eminence,  several  anecdotes  of  Cromwell's  childhood  hare  been 
carefully  collected. 

It  is  said  (on  very  doubtful  authority),  that  while  a  baby  in  arms,  he 
was  taken  to  his  uncle's  house  at  Hinchinbroke,  where  a  mischievous 
monkey  snatched  liim  from  his  cradle,  and  scampered  oiF  with  his 
burden  to  the  roof.  An  outcry  was  raised,  and  the  people  were  collected 
in  the  utmost  agony,  expecting  each  moment  to  see  the  child  dashed  to 
atoms.  But  the  monkey  descended,  after  enjoying  their  consternation 
for  some  time,  and  restored  the  infant  to  its  nurse. 

Another  story  is  told,  that  Cromwell,  when  a  boy,  was  on  one  occa- 
sion in  danger  of  drowning,  but  that  a  courageous  clergyman,  one  Mr. 
Johnson,  saved  him  with  much  difficulty.  Marston  Moor  was  fought, 
and  Colonel  Cromwell's  fame  had  become  considerable,  when  marching 
at  the  head  of  his  Ironsides  througli  the  streets  of  Huntingdon,  he  hap- 
pened to  meet  his  deliverer.  The  Colonel  reco^sed  and  reminded  Mr. 
Johnson  of  the  incident.  "  I  remember  it,"  said  the  now  aged  pastor, 
in  a  sad  tone  of  voice;  "I  remember  it,  but  I  would  rather  have  left 
you  in  the  water  than  have  seen  you  in  arms  against  your  King." 

Abolition  of  the  House  op  Peeks. 

On  the  6th  of  rebruary,  1649,  a  debate  occurred  in  the  Commons,  as 
to  whether  its  members  should  accept  the  advice  of  the  Upper  House 
in  the  exercise  of  their  legislative  powers.  The  numbers  in  favour  of 
the  motion  were  twenty^nine,  agamst  it  forty-four.  By  a  subsequent 
resolution  it  was  declared  that  tnc  House  of  Peers,  being  useless  and 
dangerous,  ought  to  be  abolished. 
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On  the  following  daj,  the  House  resolyed— "That  it  had  heen  found 
bj  experience,  ana  the  House  did  declare,  that  the  office  of  King  in  this 
natioii,  and  to  haye  the  power  thereof  in  one  person,  was  unnecessary, 
burdenaomc  and  dangerous  to  the  liberty,  safety,  and  public  interest  of 
the  people  of  this  nation,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  abolished,  and  that 
an  Act  De  brought  in  for  that  purpose/' 

On  the  14th  of  Pebruaij,  a  Council  of  State  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  thirty-nine  members,  who  were  to  execute  their  functions  for  one 
year,  forming,  in  fact,  a  provisional  Government. 

Thus,  by  two  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  monarchy 
prostrated  in  England. 

Hie  forms  of  the  new  coinage  were  agreed  to  on  the  20th  of  ApriL 
The  pieces  were  to  bear  the  arms  of  England,  with  a  laurel  and  palm- 
branch  on  either  side,  with  this  inscription — "  The  Commonwealth  of 
En^and ;"  on  the  reverse,  the  arms  of  England  and  Ireland,  with  the 
motto  "  God  with  us." 

Anecdote  of  the  Battub  o;  Dbogheda. 

Sir  Arthur  Aston,  a  sturdy  old  cavalier,  had  supplied  the  loss  of  a 
limb  with  an  artificial  leg,  which  was  reported  to  have  been  made 
hollow  so  that  he  might  carry  his  wealth  about  with  him.  After  his 
fall  the  soldiers  displayed  the  ^atest  anxiety  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  golden  leg,  but  on  breakmg  it  up  it  was  discovered  to  be  con- 
structed of  solid  timber.  Upon  mrther  search,  some  gold  pieces  were 
found  in  Sir  Arthur's  belt,  and  these  caused  much  scrambling. 

Dissolution  o?  thb  Lovo  PAKLiAKiarT. 

This  memorable  assembly,  which  had  sat  uninterruptedly  for  thirteen 
years,  from  1640  until  1653,  was  becoming  obnoxious  to  the  nation  in 
general,  and  to  Cromwell  in  particular;  when,  being  aroused  to  the 
uct  of  their  increasing  unpopularity,  they  debated  upon  the  measures  to 
be  adopted  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution.  It  was*'nnally  resolved  that 
the  present  Parliament  should  cease  to  exist  on  the  3rd  of  November, 
and  this  important  point  being  settled,  the  question  of  future  elections 
arose.  ^Die  result  of  the  debate  was  a  resolution,  that  aU  those  members 
who  formed  the  present,  should  have  seats  in  the  new  Parliament,  by 
right  (dejure),  and  that  the  boroughs  and  counties  should  be  called 
upon  to  make  up  the  number  required  bv  law.  Several  conferences 
were  held  in  Cromwell's  lodgimra,  and  in  tne  midst  of  one  of  these  he 
was  told  that  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Henry  Martvn,  and  Sidney  were  pressing 
on  the  Dissolution  fiill.  Colonel  Ingoldsby  came  hastily,  exclaiming, 
'*If  you  mean  to  do  anything  decisive,  you  have  no  time  to  lose."  m 
haste  Cromwell  left  'Wmtehdl,  having  determined  upon  the  great  step 
of  his  life ;  and,  accompanied  by  five  or  six  officers,  he  ordered  a  party 
of  soldiers  to  accompany  him  to  Westminster.  These  guards  he  posted 
at  all  the  doors,  and  lecl  another  body  round  to  an  outer  room  close  bj 
where  the  House  was  sitting.    "  Clad  in  plain  black  dothes  and  grej 
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worsted  stockings/'  the  general  entered  and  took  his  place.  Sir  Harry 
YAne  was  passionately  urging  the  immediate  passing  of  the  Dissolution 
Bill.  Cromwell  beckoned  Harrison  to  him  and  said,  "  Now  is  the  time 
I  must  do  it."  "  Sir,"  replied  Harrison,  "  the  work  is  very  great  and 
dangerous."  "  You  say  well,"  Cromwell  rejoined,  and  sat  stm  another 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Vane  ceased,  and  was  followed  by  the  Lord 
General.  Speaking  calmly  at  first,  his  enthusiasm  increasing,  he  re- 
proached the  members  for  their  self-seeking  and  covetousness.  '*  You 
have  no  heart  for  the  public  ffood,"  he  thundered  out.  "  Your  inten- 
tion was  to  perpetuate  yourselves  in  power.  The  Lord  hath  done  with 
you.  He  hath  chosen  other  instruments  that  are  more  worthy.  It  is 
the  Lord  hath  taken  me  by  the  hand  and  set  me  to  do  this  thiiig." 

Several  members  rose  simultaneously  to  protest  against  this  lan^;Qage. 
Wentworth  commenced  a  speech,  when  Cromwel^  thrusting  his  hat 
firmly  on  his  head,  rushed  into  the  centre  of  the  House,  and  shouted, 
"Come  come,  we  have  had  enough  of  this!  I'll  put  an  end  to  your 
prating.  Call  them  in,"  he  added,  to  Harrison.  The  door  opened,  and 
a  party  of  soldiers  made  their  appearance. 

"  You  are  no  Parliament,  I  say  !  "  vehemently  continued  Cromwell ; 
"  you  are  no  Parliament.  13egone  !  give  way  to  nonester  men."  Then 
walking  violently  backwards  and  forwards  he  issued  his  orders. 

"  Fetch  him  down,"  he  said  to  Harrison, 
pointing  to  Speaker  Lenthall. 
Lentnall  refused. 

"  Take  him  down ! "  Harrison  touched  the 
gown  of  the  Speaker,  and  he  immediately 
descended. 

Pointing  to  A^emon  Sidney,  Cromwell 
continued  :  "  Put  him  out.  Take  him  out ! " 
Harrison  and  another  laid  their  hands  on 
Sidney's  shoulder.    He  rose  and  retired. 

Sir  Harry  Vane  was  the  only  member  who 
at  this  moment  ventured  upon  a  remon- 
strance. 

"  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Sir  Harry  Vane,"  Crom. 
well  interrupted :  "you  might  have  prevented 
this,  but  you  are  a  juggler  aud  have  no 
honesty !     The  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane." 

Then  striding  towards  the  table  and  pointing  to  the  mace,  the  Lord- 
General  said :  "  What' shall  we  do  with  this  bauble  P  "  addressing  himself 
to  a  soldier  he  continued :  "  Here,  take  it  away !  " 

In  the  midst  of  this  exciting  scene,  Cromwell  frequently  repeated  : 
"  It  is  you  who  have  forced  me  to  this ;  I  have  sought  the  Lord  night  and 
day  that  He  would  rather  slay  me  than  put  me  on  the  doing  of  this  work." 
The  House  was  soon  emptv.  Cromwell  seized  the  papers,  put  the 
draft  of  the  Dissolution  Bill  under  his  short  cloak,  left  the  cnamber, 
ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked,  and  returned  to  Whitehall  "  Dictator  of 
England." 
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On  the  moTning  following,  a  wondering  crowd  assembled  outside  the 
Parliament  House  at  Westminster,  to  the  door  of  which  some  wag  had 
afSxed  a  placard  bearing  these  words — 

"This  House  to  Lbt,  Uhpuknished." 

Accident  nr  Htse  Park. 

Heath  sajs  it  happened  one  Friday  afternoon,  Cromwell  was  willing 
to  divert  himself  with  a  drive  in  the  Park,  and  with  Secretary  Thurloe, 
mounted  the  box  of  his  coach  and  six  "like  Mephistopheles  and  Doctor 
Paustus,  careering  it  in  the  air  to  try  how  he  could  goyem  horses, 
since  rational  creatures  were  so  unruly  and  difficult  to  be  reined." 
Either  his  usual  impetuosity  urged  him,  or  he  was  not  so  much  at  home 
with  the  whip  in  his  hand  as  the  sword,  but  tJie  animals  becoming  un- 
manageable, the  Lord  Protector  was  thrown  from  his  seat  and  was  en- 
tangled in  the  traces.  The  news  spread  rapidly  the  city,  and  almost 
immediately  several  lampoons  issued  from  the  secret  presses,  one  of 
whidi  ran  thus — 

**  Every  day  and  hour  hath  BhoVd  iu  his  pow'r. 
But  now  he  hath  show'd  us  his  art. 
His  first  repniach  was  to  fall  from  a  coaoh. 
His  next  will  be  from  a  cart.*' 

Akchbishop  Nolan. 

It  reflects  great  honour  on  Cromwell's  memory,  that  when  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  died,  two  hundred  pounds  were  ordered  to  be  disbursed 
for  the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  thus  proving  to  us  that  the  stem  Puritan 
Protector  could  respect  virtue  and  learning  whether  it  was  found  in 
firiend  or  foe.  The  archbishop's  remains  were  brought  in  state  from 
Somerset  House  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  they  lie  among  the  great 
and  the  noble  of  England's  worthies. 

Stndebcombe's  Plot. 

A  most  dangerous  treason  was  said  U>  have  been  discovered  in  the 
January  of  1667.  One  Syndercombe  plotted  with  other  persons  to 
place  muskets,  culverins,  and  other  deadly  weapons  in  several  convenient 
places  on  the  road  to  Hammersmith  ?o  that  the  Protector's  life  might 
oe  attempted  as  he  passed  that  way.  Some  trusted  comrades  having 
betrayed  the  secret,  Syndercombe  was  captured,  tried  and  condemned 
although  he  solemnly  denied  the  existence  of  the  alleged  conspiracy. 

On  the  ni^ht  previous  to  his  intended  execution  the  prisoner  waa 
found  dead  m  his  bed,  and  Heath  says  he  died  of  poison.  The 
Cromwellians  can  scarcely  complain  of  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the 
remains  of  their  leader,  when  we  read  that  Syndercombe's  corpse  was 
dragged  naked  at  a  horse's  tail  to  the  scaffold  at  Tower  Hill,  and 
bunod  there  with  a  stake  forced  through  the  body.  Heath  adds,  when 
the  Parliament  went  in  a  body  to  congratulate  His  Highness  upon  his 
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escape  fzx)m  intended  assaaaination,  that,  as  they  were  ascending  the 
atairoase  of  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall,  the  stairs  gave  way, 
uid  spoilt  the  cringes  and  obeisances  of  many  of  these  Parliament 
gratnlators,  particularly  Mr.  Ellis  the  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, who  broke  his  leg,  and  lost  the  fees  of  a 
whole  term.  Cromwell's  son  Richard  was  much 
bruised  on  this  occagion. 

''Killing  no  Mubdeb." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  last  days  of  Olirer 
Cromwell  were  passed  amidst  the  oonstimt  dread  of 
assassination,  lie  felt  that  he  alone  was  the  State ; 
the  power,  the  prop  of  the  wonderful  edifice  oi 
whicn  he  had  been  the  sole  architect,  and  that  were 
he  to  fall,  the  fabric  would  crumble  to  pieces.  Wc 
can  scarcely  be  surprised,  then,  to  hear  of  his  anxiety 
obntlSmat  ^^  *^®  punlication  of  a  pamphlet,  well  and  forcibly 
written,  entitled  *'  Killing  no  Murder,"  urging  tlie 
assassination  of  the  Protector  as  a  pious  and  lawful  deed. 

One  of  its  paragraphs  runs  thus :  "All  remedy,  therefore,  aeainst  a 
tyrant  is  Ehud's  dagger,  without  which  all  our  laws  were  fruitless  and 
we  helpless.  This  is  that  high  court  ef  justice  where  Moses  brought 
the  Egyptian,  where  Ehud  Drought  Eglon,  Samson  the  Philistines, 
Samuel  A  gag,  and  Jehoida  the  she-tyrant  Athaliah. 

"How  many  mothers  has  our  Agag  for  his  own  ambition  made 
childless  ?  How  many  children  fatherless  ?  How  mauy  have  reason  to 
hew  this  Amalekite  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  P  There's  a  great  roll 
behind,  even  of  his  own  muster-rolls,  who  are  ambitious  of  the  name 
of  deliverers  of  their  country.  His  bed  and  his  table  are  not  secure,  and 
he  stands  in  need  of  other  guards  to  protect  him  from  his  own.  Death 
and  destruction  pursue  him  wherever  he  goes,  and  at  last  they  will  come 
upon  him." 

Cromwell  is  said  to  have  known  no  peace  after  the  publication  of  this 
pamphlet,  and  to  have  worn  armour  under  his  clothes,  to  have  suspected 
all  who  approached  him,  and  never  to  have  traveUed  twice  in  the  same 
direction.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  this  book  was  the  pro- 
duction of  one  Colonel  Titus,  but  it  is  believed  he  was  inspired  by  the 
royal  exile. 

Cbomwzll's  Love  op  Antics. 

Even  during  the  transaction  of  important  business,  Cromwell  con- 
tinually engaged  in  practical  jokes.  Thus,  when  he  signed  Charles's 
death-warrant,  he  smeared  the  face  of  Henrv  Martyn  with  ink.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  hurling  cushions,  and  napkins  tied  up  in  knots,  at  his 
friends,  who  were  diniog  with  him,  and  on  several  occasions  he  is  re- 
ptorted  to  have  indulgeain  this  amusement  durine  the  gravest  delibera- 
tions of  the  Council.    At  other  times  he  inviteaseveral  statesmen  and 
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officers  to  a  banqaet,  and  when  tliey  were  about  to  oommeneei,  a  body  of 
Mklkrs  entered  the  hall,  and  capturing  the  viands,  left  bat  an  empty 
taUe.  Home  not  nnnatorally  suggests  that  this  jocularitj  was 
assumed  by  the  Protector  in  order  tw  he  might  appear  more  friendly 
with  those  around  him,  and  thus  induce  them  t-o  lay  open  their  hearts 
to  him,  whereas,  had  he  observed  a  distant  and  freesiuff  coldness  they 
would  not  have  been  the  tried  instruments  by  whicn  he  wrought 
such  wonderful  ends. 

Ambition  poe  Kingly  Dignity. 

It  is  well  known  that  at  one  time  Cromwell  had  serious  ideas  of 
nising  himself  to  the  throne,  but  whether  the  advice  of  his  friends  pre- 
vailed, or  whether  he  saw  that  such  a  step  would  ruin  all  that  he  nad 
done,  even  when  petitioned  by  Parliament  to  assume  the  crown,  he  re- 
fused. It  is  ceitain  that  he  sounded  many  of  his  staunch  friends,  and 
finmd — ^to  their  honour  be  it  spoken — ^that  they  were  almost  unanimously 
opposed  to  such  a  step.  Whitelocke  persuaded  him  by  all  means  to 
resist  the  temptation,  and  was  never  again  received  into  confidence. 
When  Cromwell  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  prelate 
said,  "  Bender  unto  Csesar  tiie  things  that  are  Cesar's."  But  tlie  de- 
termined opposition  of  his  son-in-law  Fleetwood,  and  his  brother-in-law 
Besborough,  appears  to  have  induced  the  Protector  to  decide  upon  the 
refusal.  When  the  question  was  arriving  at  a  climax  he  invited  himself, 
with  General  Pleetwood,  to  dine  at  Besboroiigh's  house,  and  cautiously 
opened  the  subject.  They  unhesitatingly  replied  that  they  believed  such 
a  step  would  ruin  the  Commonwealth.  After  a  long  conversation,  their 
visitor  told  them  that  they  were  "a  couple  of  precise,  scrupulous  fellows," 
and  took  his  leave.  Meeting  them  in  the  park  the  day  oefore  the  offer 
was  actually  made,  he  again  ur^d  the  point,  when  these  gentlemen  then 
placed  their  commissions  in  his  hands,  saying  they  were  resolved  never 
to  serve  a  E^ing,  but  they  would  not  appear  in  arms  against  their  near 
relative. 

Colonel  Fride  is  said  to  have  told  Cromwell  that  if  he  accepted  the 
crown  he  would  shoot  him  with  his  own  hand. 

The  result  is  well  known.  Cromwell,  finding  none  of  his  real  friends 
wiSing  to  support  his  ambitious  cravings,  refused  the  offer  of  the 
aovni,  and  was  then  re-installed  in  the  Protectorship  with  the  greatest 
splendour,  clad  in  robes  of  imperial  purple,  lined  with  ermine,  and  nolding 
tie  sceptre  in  his  hand. 

Cbomwell  a  Gentlehan. 

In  spite  of  his  fanaticism,  his  awkwardness,  and  his  ungracious  address, 
the  Protector  could  act  as  courtierlike  a  part  as  any  of  his  cavalier 
opponents.  When  Sir  W.  Smyth  capitulated  at  Hillesden  House,  he 
stipulated  that  he  and  bis  garrison  should  march  out  with  all  the 
honours  of  war.  As  the  gallant  band  was  passing  through  the  gateway, 
a  Boundhead  soldier  snatched  the  old  cavalier's  hat  fh)m  his  h^id.    Sir 
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William  instantly  oomplamed  to  Cromwell.  "  Sir,"  replied  he,  •*  if  jou 
can  point  out  the  man,  or  I  can  discover  him,  he  shall  not  go  nnprniished. 
In  tne  meantime  (taking  a  new  beaver  hat  from  his  own  head)  be  pleased 
to  accept  this  instead  oi  your  own." 

Ckomwell's  Pavoumtb  Datjghteb. 

Of  all  his  children  Oliver  Cromwell  entertained  the  most  affection  for 
Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to  one  Mr.  Calypole,  a  man  of  poor  intellect, 
who  held  the  lucrative  places  of  Master  of  the  Horse, 
and  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper.  Like  others  of  her  family, 
Mrs.  Claypole  was  a  iloyalist,  nor  did  she  attempt  to 
disguise  her  sentiments  from  her  father.  On  the  6th 
of  August,  1658,  this  excellent  lady  breatlied  her  last, 
her  death  having  been  caused  by  a  most  painful  internal 
disease,  aggravated  by  Cromwell's  refusal  to  pardon  Dr. 
Hewitt,  who  was  executed  for  his  attachment  to  the 
exiled  Stuarts.  In  her  delirium  Mrs.  Claypole  m- 
veighed  in  the  strongest  terms  against  what  she  called 
her  father's  crimes,  reproached  hun  with  the  blood  he 
had  spilt,  and  his  many  cruelties.  Whether  her  loss 
affected  him,  or  whether  he  felt  remorse  for  the  deeds 
laid  to  his  charee,  we  cannot  tell;  but  from  the 
moment  he  laid  his  beloved  dau^ter  in  her  tomb  at 
Westminster  Abbev,  the  dreaded  Protector  was  nefcr 
seen  to  smile.  His  disease  increased,  and  in  one  month  he  followed  his 
daughter  to  the  grave. 


Walleb,  Chables  II.>  asd  Cuomwell. 


I  The  poet  Waller  was  secretary  to  the  Protector,  and  on  the  death  of 
his  patron,  while  Richard  Cromwell  was  in  power,  composed  his  finest 
work,  "An  Ode  to  Cromwell."  When  the  King  had  his  own  again,  the 
fickle  poet,  bowing  to  the  rising  star  of  Royalty,  wrote  some 
twaddhng  verses,  "  On  His  Majesty's  happy  return."  Charles  asked 
him  how  it  happened  that  these  latter  vers^  were  so  inferior  to  the 
first,  upon  whicn  Waller  replied  with  ready  wit,  "Your  Majesty  knows 
that  poets  deal  best  in  fiction." 

Death. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  August  1658,  Cromwell  was  very  ill  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  as  day  by  day  his  symptons  became  more  alarming, 
it  seemed  evident  to  those  about  him  that  his  end  approached.  For 
many  years  he  had  suffered  from  a  painful  and,  at  that  time,  incurable 
disease,  and  now  he  was  also  attackea  with  ague.  As  the  fever  increased, 
he  desired  to  be  removed  to  Whitehall,  and  then,  the  fact  of  his  extremity 
becoming  known,  long  fasts  and  continual  prayers  were  made  for  his  re- 
covery.    So  powerral  an  effect  had  the  reUgioua  exercifles  of  his 
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Puritaa  attendants  upon  his  mind,  that  he  declared  his  belief  that  he 
should  be  restored  to  health,  and  for  some  time  he  encouraffed  this 
faTOorable  opinion.  When  he  was  at  the  point  of  death  the  fanatipal 
preachers  protested  that  the  Almighty  haa  listened  to  their  prayers : 
"  God  "  they  said,  "  hath  dechired  that  he  shall  recover."  He  was  not, 
howerer,  any  longer  to  be  deluded,  and  calmly  set  himself  to  prepare  for 
the  great  coange,  by  engaging  continually  in  prayer,  and  m  hearing 
passives  read  mm  tne  Scriptures. 

A  tearful  tempest  howled  without :  the  rain  poured  down  in  sheets ; 
the  trees  in  St.  James'  Park  were  torn  up  by  the  roots ;  the  birds  flew 
about  bewildered;  while  within  a  chamber  of  the  Palace  this  mighty 
spirit  was  departing.  No  remorse  for  his  past  deeds  was  awakened ; 
Unnnwell,  up  to  his  latest  moment,  was  persuaded  that  he  had  been  an 
instrument  employed  by  God  for  the  judging  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
knd,  and  all  his  ejaculations  and  speeches  lead  us  to  believe  that  he 
died  with  a  consciousness  of  having  fulfilled  his  duty. 

Observing  him  to  be  unusually  restless,  his  attendants  offered  him  a 
cooling  draught,,  but  he  put  it  firom  him  saying,  "  It  is  not  my  design  to 
drink  or  to  sleep,  mv  desire  is  to  make  what  £ste  I  can  to  be  gone." 
When  the  fact  of  nis  death  became  known,  the  wailings  of  his  family 
were  heart-rending ;  but  the  puritanical  fanaticism  of  the  moment  could 
not  respect  the  natural  grief  of  bereaved  children,  and  one  Merry  imper- 
tinently endeavoured  to  comfort  them  by  saying :  "  Weep  not,  but  rcther 
rejoice,  for  he  who  was  your  protector  here  will  prove  a  far  more  power- 
ful protector  now  that  he  sits  with  Christ  at  the  ri^ht  hsmd  of  the  Father." 

Richard  Cromwell  was  proclaimed  Protector  m  his  father's  room,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  a  week  observed  a  solemn  fast ;  Archbishop  Tillotson 
records  that  one  Good- 
win, a  fanatic  preacher, 
who  had  asserted  that 
Oliver  would  not  die, 
now,  in  the  presence 
of  Richard,  declared 
in  the  course  of  a 
prayer  to  God, "  Thou 
nast  deceived  us,  and 
we  were  deceived." 

It  is  a  singular  cir- 
cnmstanoe  that  the 
3rd  of  September,  on  ▲tttooiulph. 

which  Cromwell  died, 

was  regarded  by  him  as  his  fortunate  day,  as  on  that  date  many  great 
events  had  occurred  to  liim;  for  instance,  he  won  his  victories  of 
Dunbar  and  Worcester  on  two  successive  3rds  of  September. 

H^KBY  CbOMWELL  AUn  THE  KtSG, 

Uke  many  others  of  his  family,  Henry  Cromwell  was  royalist  at 
heart,  and  after  the  Restoration  settled  quietly  down  on  his  estate  at 
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Spinney,  in  Cambridgeshire.  There  is  a  stoiy  of  Charles  the  Second^ 
wnen  joume^g  thac  way,  comphiinin^  that  he  reqaired  refreshment. 
His  comDanion,  Lord  Liohiqain,  pomted  to  a  farm-house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  said  it  could  tiiere  be  obtained.  The  travellers  dis- 
mounted, and  on  entering  the  farm-yard,  where  Henir  Cromwell  was  at 
work,  Inohiqoin  snatchea  up  a  pitchfork,  and  strutted  about  with  mock 
solemnity.  On  the  King  inquirmg  the  reason  of  his  mummery,  "  Sire/' 
he  replied,  "this  gentlemen  is  Henry  Cromwell,  before  whom  i  had  the 
honour  of  bearing  the  mace  when  he  was  Lord-Heutenant  of  Ireland." 
Noble  sa^  tiiat  Cromwell  was  confounded ;  but  the  easy  familiarity  of  the 
King  ouickly  dissipated  all  disquietude,  and  the  hungry  travellers  were 
treatea  with  what  the  hospitable  host  could  produce,  and  departed  with 
good  humour  and  pleasure  on  both  sides. 

It  is  certain  that  when  Henry  Cromwell  was  lying  on  his  death-bed, 
Charles  not  only  sent  to  make  special  inquiries  luter  his  health,  but 
prescribed  medicine  for  his  malady,  and  haa  the  prescriptions  made  up 
in  his  own  laboratory.  "  He  was  a  truly  good  man,"  said  Onslow, "  and 
might  pass  for  a  great  man  in  those  days."  Henry  Cromwell  died  in 
1673. 

Prances  Cbokwell,  Mrs.  High. 

At  one  time  a  proposal  was  made  to  Oliver  that  Charles  II.  should 
marry  one  of  his  daughters,  Frances,  and  the  subject  was  certainly  taken 
into  serious  coiisider&ion.  Lord  Broghill  obtained  the  consent  both  of 
Charles  and  of  the  lady,  but  on  broaching  the  subject  with  her  father, 
he  said,  after  a  lengthened  argument :  "  No,  the  Kinff  will  nev^r  forgive 
his  father's  death;  besides,  he  is  so  dissipated  tnat  he  cannot  be 
trusted."  Prances  afterwards  married  Robert  Bich,  grandson  and  heir 
to  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Three  months  after  the  celebration  of  this 
union,  she  was  left  a  widow,  but  was  again  married,  to  Sir  John  RussdL 
She  survived  until  the  year  1721,  when  she  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four. 


RICHARD  CROMWELL  AND  THE  RESTORATION. 
Prom  September,  1658,  to  Mat,  1660. 

The  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  all  parties, 
and  none  but  the  members  of  his  Court  were  in  any  position  to  take 
active  steps  for  providing  a  successor. 

Richard  Cromwell,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Protector,  was  immediately 
proclaimed  head  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England ;  but  his  elevation 
to  power  was  not  regarded  by  himself  with  any  great  amount  of  enthu> 
siasm.  He  was  strongly  tingled  with  royalist  sympathies,  and  nothing 
but  a  sense  of  duty,  or  a  constitutional  apathy,  could  have  induced  him 
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to  accept  the  responsibilities  which  had  weighed  so  heavily  upon  his 
parent^  as  to  hasten  him  to  a  premature  grave. 

The  most  fulsome  addresses  poured  iu  upon  the  new  Protector;  and 
in  perusing  these  documents,  and  the  conoratulatory  letters  of  foreign 
pnnces  to  the  son,  we  are  inclined  to  wonder  what  liad  become  of  those 
numerous  factions  which  liad  literally  worried'  the  father  to  death.  It 
soon  appeared,  however,  that  this  favourable  state  of  affairs  was  illusory, 
for  some  members  of  the  Cromwell  family,  who  had  had  opportunities 
of  studying  Richard's  peace-loving  and  apathetic  character,  placed  his 
more  vigorous-minded  relative  General  Fleetwood  forward  as  a  powerful 
rival,  believing  him  to  be  the  man  best  calculated  for  maintaiumg  in  its 
inte^ty  the  wondrous  fabric  reared  b^  the  neat  head  of  their  house. 

jfiJi  parties,  however,  for  a  tune  had  aside  their  envyings  and  ani- 
mosities, while  the  body  of  Oliver  was  being  carried  to  the  grave.  A 
more  splendid  funeral  tuan  had  ever  been  accorded  to  any  of  England's 
Sovereigns  was  given  to  his  honoured  remains,  which,  after  Ijms  in 
Ttfal  state  for  many  weeks  at  Somerset  House,  were  interred  at  West- 
mmster  Abbey.  After  the  Bestoration^  to  the  eternal  shame  of  those 
who  permitted  it,  the  body  was  exhumed  and  borne  to  Tyburn,  where 
it  was  hanged,  and  ultimately  buried  under  the  gallows. 

Richard's  first  Parliament  had  scarcely  assembled  when  the  old  ani- 
mosities were  rekindled.  The  opposition  not  only  questioned  Richard's 
right  to  the  supreme  power,  but  also  objected  strongly  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  appeared  as  if  the  old  republican 
spirit  burned  with  a  fiercer  flame  than  ever.  But  there  was  another 
mssension,  boding  far  greater  danger  to  the  Protectorafe  than  that 
which  had  appeared  in  the  House  ofCommons ;  for  the  army,  believing 
Richard  to  be  too  meek  and  peace-loving  for  the  advancement  of  its 
interests,  was  preparing  to  eject  him  from  the  position  he  held.  The 
army  had  been  the  creation  of  his  parent,  it  grew  up  under  his  fostering 
care,  it  was  maintained  by  his  influence,  and^  in  the  end  it  became  too 
powerful  for  the  control  of  its  creator. 

Parliament  having  been  dissolved,  the  power  passed  at  once  into  the 
hands  of  the  officers,  and  Richard  found  himself  deserted  by  all  those 
who,  such  a  short  time  previously,  could  find  no  lan^ua^  sufficiently 
fulsome  to  express  their  sentiments  of  devotion  towards  him. 

It  was  asserted  that  the  Long  Parliament  which  had  been  so  sum- 
marily expelled  by  Oliver,  had  never  really  ceased  to  exist,  and  the 
members  of  that  assembly  were  now  called  upon  to  resume  their  seats, 
as  if  no  interruption  had  occurred. 

Republicanism,  then,  being  once  more  supreme,  a  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  was  formed,  and  a  Council  of  State  named,  whose  first  act  was 
to  promise  the  establishment  of  a  form  of  government,  which  should  be 
inaq)endent  of  a  single  person,  be  he  King  or  Protector,  and  also  of  a 
House  of  Lords. 

When  poor  deserted  Richard  Cromwell  was  called  upon  to  give  up 
his  apartments  at  Whitehall,  he  was  so  deeply  involved  in  debt,  not 
having  received  any  supply  from  Parliantent,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
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to  pass  a  resolation  in  the  House  of  Cumtnons,  guaranteeing  him  free- 
dom from  arrest  for  six  months,  transferring  his  debts  to  the  n&tion, 
giving  him  two  thousand  pounds  for  his  present  necessities,  and  a  pro- 
mise of  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  in  consideration  of  the  services 
rendered  to  the  State  by  himself  and  his  family.  It  is  scarcely  neoes> 
sary  to  add,  that  the  latter  part  of  this  resolution  was  never  carried  into 
effect. 

It  was  so  evident  that  disunion  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  their 
opponents,  that  the  hopes  of  the  Royalists  were  once  more  excited,  and 
negociations  were  actively  carried  on  with  Charles  Stuart,  who  engaged 
to  land  on  the  English  coasts.  But  had  it  not  been  for  an  unforeseen 
chain  of  fortuitous  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  the  Restoration 
would  have  been  much  longer  delayed. 

General  George  Monk  hi^  commanded  the  English  army  in  Scotland  for 
many  years,  ana  his  whole  attention  seemed  devoted  to  disciplining  his 
soldiers,  axid  to  conciliating  the  people  among  whom  he  dwelt.  Ho 
had  never  attempted  to  flatter  or  to  cajole  Oliver,  and  on  examining  his 
d^patches,  we  see  them  confined  to  mere  dry  details  of  military  routine 
His  character,  his  wishes,  and  his  opinions  were  alike  an  impenetrable 
mystery.  He  received  overtures  from  all  parties,  but  neither  by  word 
nor  gesture  did  he  allow  anv  to  surprise  him  into  an  avowaL  Even 
Cromwell,  who  had  heard  of  splendid  offers  having  been  made  to  his 
lieutenant  by  the  Royalists,  could  never  penetrate  the  secret  springs 
of  General  Monk's  actions,  and  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  savs,  play 
fully,  "  'Tis  said  there  is  a  cunning  fellow  in  Scothm^  called  George 
Monk,  who  lies  in  wait  to  serve  Chu'les  Stuart ;  pray  use  your  diligence 
to  take  him,  and  send  him  up  to  me." 

Parliament  had  now  named  Fleetwood  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
army,  an  insult  which  Monk  felt  bitterly,  and  his  anger  was  increased 
when  the  new  commander-in-chief  sent  orders  to  Scotland,  directing  the 
return  of  two  regiments  of  dragoons  to  England ;  Monk's  best  and  most 
trusted  officers  were  superseded  by  the  commander*in-chief,  with  <srea- 
tures  of  his  own,  on  whom  he  could  rely. 

To  add  to  the  mortification  produced  in  Monk's  mind  by  these  events, 
honours  were  lavished  on  officers  of  very  inferior  stancung,  men  who 
liad  "  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field,"  and  whose  only  recommenda- 
tion consisted  in  their  devotion  to  the  ruling  faction. 

The  Genera]  now  deemed  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  became 
his  duty  to  make  some  movement,  but  his  ultimate  object  was  carefullv 
oonceafed.  He  declared  himself  "Assertor  of  the  ancient  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  country ;"  and  acknowledging  no  authority  superior  to 
that  of  Parliament,  conununicated  his  intention  to  the  House  through 
the  Speaker. 

After  weeding  hb  army  of  the  officers  on  whom  he  could  not  rely, 
and  supplying  their  places  with  Scots  who  were  devoted  to  him,  he 
marched  leisurely  southwards. 

Disturbances  occurred  in  the  metropolis,  the  watchword  being  "  A 
Free  Parliament ;"  and  the  tumult  grew  so  threatening,  that  the  Uom- 
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mittee  of  Public  Safety  hesitated  what  course  to  adopt.  At  this  cri- 
tical moment  Fairfax  declared  his  conviction  that  the  restoration  of  mo- 
narchy, was  the  onhr  remedy  for  the  iUs  of  the  nation.  He  entered  into 
correspondence  witn  Monk,  and  the  two  leaders  held  a  conference  at  York. 

Ait^r  this  inteiview.  General  Monk  continued  his  march  towards  the 
metropolis,  and  n  ana^  affairs  with  such  consummate  skill,  that  even 
his  own  soldieis  believed  his  only  motive  in  conducting  them  to  the 
capital  was  to  ensure  the  dissolution  of  the  present,  and  the  election  of 
a  "free  Parliament/' 

Mon^  entered  London  amidst  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  thousands  of 
the  citizens,  who  regarded  the  General  in  the  light  of  a  liberator ;  and 
after  receiving  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  his  great  services,  he  was 
reoiDdred  to  take  an  oath  abjuring  the  claims  of  the  Stuart  family. 

This  he  resolutely  refused,  and  with  his  veteran  troops  marched  into 
the  city,  summoned  the  conmion  council,  and  declared  nis  intention  of 
uniting  his  force  to  theirs,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  free  and  foil 
Parhament,  bv  whom  the  future  government  of  the  nation  should  be  de- 
termined. Matters  looked  so  threatening,  that  Parliament  was  fain  to 
admit  those  members  who  had  at  various  times  been  ejected  as  "  malig- 
nants,"  and  whose  vacant  places  had  never  been  filled  up. 

As  soon  as  the  House  assembled  under  its  renewed  constitution,  a 
letter  was  handed  in  from  the  King,  promising  immunity  to  all,  oblivion 
of  offences,  and  containing  every  concession  tnat  could  be  desired.  A 
committee  was  at  once  appointed  to  read  the  document,  and  report  to 
the  House ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  Peers  took  possession  of  their 
chamber,  and  resumed  their  constitutional  functions.  At  their  first 
sittinj?,  they  voted  that  the  Government  ought  to  be  by  Kinff,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  as  by  ancient  law  established ;  this  was  not  onlv  agreed 
to  unanimously  by  the  Lower  House,  but  the  sum  of  fifty  tJiousand 
pounds  was  voted  to  His  Majesty,  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1660,  Charles  was  proclaimed  King,  at  Whitehall 
and  Temple  Bar ;  on  the  20th  he  embarked  at  the  Hague,  and  landed 
at  Dover,  where  he  was  received  by  General  Monk,  by  whom  he  was 
conducted  to  Canterbury.  On  the  29th  of  May,  he  once  more  entered 
the  City  of  London.  His  progress  was  a  continual  ovation,  and,  as  he 
himself  wittily  expressed  it,  "  The  fault  must  surely  have  rested  with 
himself,  that  he  had  been  so  long  absent,  for  every  one  seemed  glad 
of  his  return/* 

Eulogy  or  Ouveb  Cbomwzll  bt  his  Son. 

In  his  speech  to  Parliament,  January  27th,  1659,  the  new  Protector 
thus  speaks  of  his  parent ; — "  He  died  full  of  days  spent  in  sore  and 
great  travail.  Yet  his  eyes  were  not  waxed  dim,  neither  was  his  natural 
strength  abated.  As  it  was  said  of  Moses,  he  was  serviceable  to  the 
last.  As  to  these  nations,  he  left  them  in  great  honour  abroad,  and  at 
fol  peace  at  home ;  all  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  dwelling  safely ; 
every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree,  from  Dan  even  to  Beer 
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Bheba.  Qe  is  gone  to  rest,  and  we  are  entered  into  his  labours.  And 
if  the  Lord  liatn  still  a  blessing  fnr  these  lands,  as  I  trust  He  hslh,  as 
onr  peace  hath  been  lengthened  out  to  this  daj,  so  shall  ve  go  on  to 
reap  the  fruit  and  gather  the  harvest  of  what  his  kte  F'g^wiw  hath 
sown  and  laid  the  foundation.'' 

ElCHABO  GbOUWELL. 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  the  second  Protector  had  resigned  his 
position,  in  place  of  the  guards  who  had  previouslj  stood  there,  all  the 
doors  of  Whitehall  were  watched  by  bailiSis  arm^  with  writs  issued  by 
the  sheriff  against  the  unfortunate  Eiohard  Cromwell,  for  debts  con- 
tracted durinff  his  brief  lease  of  power.  Parliament  at  a  future  time 
took  his  liabilities  upon  themselves,  and  voted  thirty  tiiousand  pounds 
to  satisfy  the  creditors. 

RiCHABD  AND  THE  PaiNCS  07  COSTI. 

The  ex-Proteotor  passed  a  considerable  time  travelling  abroad  under 
various  aliases.  In  the  town  of  Pesenas,  Languedoc^  the  I^ince  of 
Gonti  possessed  a  palace,  and  his  ample  hospitality  induced  him  to 
invite  an  Englishman,  one  Mr.  Wallis,  to  his  t&ble.  After  dinner  was 
over,  the  Pnnce  and  his  guest  discoursed  on  the  affiEurs  of  Enffland. 
"Oliver,"  said  the  former,  "though  a  traitor  and  a  villain,  wasabraye 
fellow,  had  great  parts,  great  courage,  and  was  worthy  to  command; 
but  that  Bicnard,  that  coxcomb,  that  fool  and  cowardi,  was  surely  the 
basest  fellow  alive.  What  is  become  of  himP  "  Mr.  Wallis,  who  was 
no  other  than  Eichard  himself,  replied,  he  knew  positively  that  iJie  ex- 
Protector  was  betrayed  by  those  he  most  trusted,  and  whom  his  father 
had  most  obliged.  We  do  not  wonder  at  hearing  that  he  shortly  after- 
wards took  his  leave. 

Anecdotes  of  !Richard  Gbomwell. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  ex-Protector  became  involved  in  a 
lawsuit  triedin  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  His  venerable  appearance, 
and  other  recollections  excited  the  deepest  interest  in  the  audience,  J)y 
whom  Biohard  was  treated  witii  great  respect.  The  judge  caused  him 
to  be  accommodated  with  a  private  room,  where  refreshments  were  pre- 
pared, and  during  his  examination  he  was  permitted  to  sit  down  in  the 
court  wi^  his  head  covered.  He  gained  ms  cause,  and  the  Queen  ap- 
plauded the  kindness  of  the  judge  on  this  occasion. 

While  the  trial  was  pending,  Richard  was  induced  to  wander  mto  the 
House  of  Lords.  A  gentleman  in  the  course  of  conversation,  asked  him 
if  he  had  in  his  life  ever  beheld  such  an  imposing  scene.  Pointing 
to  the  throne  Bichard  replied,  "  Never,  sir,  since  I  sat  in  that  chair." 

Bichaxd  Cromwell  died  at  his  farm  at  Cheshunt,  in  1712,  at  the 
advuioed  age  of  eighty-six.  His  last  words  to  his  daughter  were  "  live 
in  love ;  for  I  am  going  to  the  Qod  of  Love." 
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CHARLES  n. 


\J  ^  ChabIiEs  II.    commenced  his   reign  nnder  very  favourable 
pices ;  and  if  he  had  possessed  sufficient  strength  of  mind,  or  enough 
of  self-respect,  to  ayail  himself  of  the  many  advantages  oflfered  by  the 
situation,  tie  \FonId  perhaps  have  made  one  of  the  best  of  our  King?. 


Son  of  ChariM  I.    Oommenoed  hit  reign,  ds  facto,  kJi.  1600.   Married  Catherine  o( 
Bragansa.   Died  1686.   Boried  at  Wiodnor.   Died  without  legitimate  iMae. 

StrmtAHY. 


ans- 


COIV  OV  CHASL18  IT. 


Oliver  Cromwell's  sncoesses  over  every  foreign  enemy  with  whom  he 
enffBf^  had  placed  England  in  a  hi^  position  in  the  scale  of  nations 
1^,  after  his  aecease,  the  continual  bickerings  and  jealousiesof  those  whom 
he  left  to  inherit  his  power  had  so  disgusted  all  classes  of  thinkiii^  men, 
that  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  was  hailed  with  wihi  enthosiasm. 
But  Charles  was  sunk  deep  in  dissipation,  his  profligacy  had  already 
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passed  into  a  proTerb  on  the  continent,  and  he  was  not  sufficiently  win 
to  throw  even  the  most  flimsy  veil  over  his  dissolute  conduct,  when 
cafled  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  a  nation  to  place  himself  at  its 
head.  He  came  to  England  accompanied  by  a  degradea  class  of  followers, 
who  pandered  to  the  vices,  while  they  grew  rich  out  of  the  follies,  of 
their  master. 

Fortunately  for  us,  we  are  only  called  upon  to  detail  public  history, 
and  we  need  do  no  more  than  glance  at  the  domestic  annais  of  the  time. 


XOTAli  BIBGBB. 


Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Court  intrigues  of  this  period  are  as  disreput- 
able to  the  Monarch  who  encouraged  them,  to  the  minions  who  practised 
them,  and  to  the  people  who  permitted  them,  as  they  are  a  disgraceful 
blot  on  the  page  of  history. 

Charles's  first  act  was  wise  and  weU  considered, — the  choice  of  Edward 
Hyde  (afterwards  Lord  CUrendon)  to  be  Chancellor,  and  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal ;  and  had  the  King  permitted  himself  to  be  ^ided  by  the 
upright  and  honourable  counsel  of  this  great  man,  the  writer  of  histoiy 
would  probably  have  had  a  pleasant  task  to  perform  in  detailing  the 
annals  of  this  reign. 

The  Council  having  been  selected  from  both  the  Royalist  and  Presby- 
terian parties,  its  first  act  was  to  confirm  all  the  judicial  prooeedinffs  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  to  make  them  binding  in  law,  a  step  which 
inspired  much  confidence  in  the  new  Government. 

The  King  sent  a  message  to  Parliament,  expressive  of  his  wish  that 
an  Act  of  Oblivion  should  oe  introduced,  but  this  the  members  declined 
to  concede.  After  debate,  they  decided  upon  excluding  the  regicides 
from  pardon,  and  ten  of  those  who  had  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the 
late  E^ing  were  immediately  executed. 

The  next  step  was  the  restoration  of  the  bishops  to  their  sees,  and 
the  appointment  of  new  prelates  to  those  dioceses  which  were  lying 
vacant.  The  King,  anxious  to  concUiate  the  powerful  Presbyterian 
party,  offered  several  of  the  seats  to  ministers  who  professed  Calvinistio 
aoctrines ;  but,  to  their  honour  be  it  recorded,  tney  refused  to  oom> 
promise  with  their  consciences,  with  one  exception,  the  only  person  who 
responded  to  the  King's  offer  being  Beynolds,  who  accepted  the  episcopal 
chair  of  Norwich. 

The  more  prominent  leaders  of  the  Uepublican  party  bein^  dead*  and 
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numj  others  haTiBg  fled  from  the  kingdom,  popular  fury  fonnd  a  vent 
in  maltreating  the  corpses  of  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  Ireton,  and  Pride, 
whose  remains  haying  oeen  disinterred,  were  carried  to  Tjhom,  hanged, 
and  finally  buried  under  the  gallows,  a  piece  of  barbarity  unworthy  of 
those  who  practised  and  of  tliose  who  p|e>mitted  it. 

The  jear  1661  was  chiefly  occapied  in  settling  the  constitution,  and 
in  heann^  the  claims  of  those  who,  having  sacrificed  all  their  property 
by  adhering  to  the  Royal  cause,  believed  thev  had  now  a  rip;ht  to  de- 
mand some  compensation.  Doubtless  their  claims  were  good,  but  the 
poverty  of  a  Kin?  scarcely  daring  to  ask  Parliament  for  supplies  to 
maintam  his  own  (ugnity,  must  sefve  as  Charles'  excuse  for  not  respond- 
ing to  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  his  revenue.  At  the  same  time  we 
can  scarcely  be  surprised  to  read  that  the  murmurs  of  the  disappointed 
daimants  caused  much  uneasiness. 

In  1662,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  directing  the  form  and 
manner  of  religion,  and  to  this  Act  every  minister  holding  a  cure  of 
souls  was  called  upon  to  subscribe.  As  many  livings  were  occupied  by 
nonconformist  ministers,  this  was  a  trial  of  their  sincerity ;  and  so  true 
were  they  to  their  principles,  that  two  thousand  of  them  at  once  resigned 
their  parishes,  rather  than  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  obnoxious 
statute. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  Charles  married  Catherine  of  Brapmza, 
daufi^ter  of  the  King  of  Portugal  This  was  a  very  impolitic  union,  as 
the  Princess  was  a  Papist,  and  against  per- 
sons of  her  creed  the  most  intolerant  spirit 
of  persecution  prevaOed.  But  the  ^ing 
was  in  want  of  money,  and  her  splendid 
dowry,  consisting  of  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  specie,  the  fortress  of  Tangier 
m  Africa,  ana  the  colony  of  Bombay  in  the 
East  Indies,  were  attractions  too  powerful 
for  the  poverty  of  Charles  to  resist. 

By  the  year  1663,  the  prodigality  of 
Charles  had  not  only  dispersed  the  money 
brought  to  him  by  his  Queen,  but  the  sup- 
plies granted  by  Parliament  had  been  spent 
m  the  most  wanton  and  reckless  manner, 

and  he  was  reduced  to  such  straits  that  he     chablss  asi>  his  quskt. 
sold  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  Cromwell's  most 

splendid  conquest,  to  the  King  of  France,  for  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

While  the  murmurs  of  the  people  were  rising  to  a  dangerous  height, 
Charles  committed  an  act  wluch,  in  these  days,  would  be  demandea  by 
the  nation  as  a  just  measure,  but,  at  the  period  we  are  considering, 
it  was  stigmatized  in  the  strongest  terms.  This  was  to  induce 
the  passingof  a  Toleration  Act,  giving  liberty  of  worship  and  of  con- 
science to  Dissenters  and  Catholics.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  concession  to 
the  followers  of  the  Queen  and  the  Papist  tendencies  of  the  Duke  of 
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YorL  So  fraught  was  it  with  danger  to  the  monarchj,  that  the  great 
Earl  of  Clarendon  opposed  the  measure  with  all  his  power  and  eloquence. 
In  addition  to  his  plain  speaking  on  the  toleration  question.  Clarendon 
had  incurred  the  royal  displeasure,  by  counselling;  the  King  to  avoid 
those  dangerous  persons  wuo  were  the  curse  of  his  court ;  from  that 
time  theCnancellor^s  ruin  was  decided  upon. 

The  Earl  of  Bristol  rose  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  impeached  Lord 
Clarendon,  accusing  him  of  being  the  author  of  those  very  acts  to  which 
he  had  given  his  most  strenuous  opposition;  the  principal  charge  being 
that  he  nad  counselled  the  disgraceful  sale  of  Dunkirk.  But  the  accu- 
sations were  treated  with  contempt  by  the  peers  ^  and  Bristol,  bemg 
suspected  of  acting  a  base  part  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  Court,  was 
so  blamed  for  his  conduct,  that  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  con- 
tinent, to  avoid  a  storm  of  the  popular  fury,  which  would  surely  have 
burst  upon  his  head. 

The  best  feature  in  the  public  character  of  Charles  the  Second,  and 
it  is  one  with  which  Englishmen  will  ever  sympathise,  was  his  desire  to 

be  possessed  of  a  commanding 
navy,  while  the  Duke  of  York, 
whose  bravery,  when  he  fought 
with  the  French  army  under 
Turenne,  was  admired  and  re- 
corded by  the  great  Marshal, 
lon^  to  leaa  the  fleet  into 
action.  An  opportunity  for 
gratifying  these  aspirations 
now  offered,  in  consequence  of 
war  breaking  out  once  more 
with  the  United  States  of 
Holland.  A  Dutch  war  had 
been  popular  under  the  Com- 
monwealth, for  it  had  covered 
the  arms  of  England  with 
^lory,  and  it  was  quickly  seen  that  the  same  feeling  still  predommated, 
.or  Parliament  reiiily  granted  a  supply  of  two  millions  and  a  half  for 
the  purposes  of  military  and  naval  preparation.  Li  the  year  1665,  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  besides  fn^tes,  were  fitted  out 
and  placed  under  the  conmiand  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who,  as  admiral 
of  the  fleet,  led  his  gallant  sldps  into  action  in  the  Channel  off  Lowestoft, 
where  an  obstinate  engagement  was  fought  with  the  Hollanders  under 
Opdam.  After  a  long  and  desperate  encounter,  the  Dutch  admiral's 
ship  blew  up,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished;  the  enemy's  fleet 
sailed  off,  and  victoiy  once  more  declared  itself  for  England. 

The  news  of  this  g[reat  success  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
have  been  received  with  almost  boundless  enthusiasm,  but  it  came  whea 
men's  minds  were  borne  down  with  woe  and  dread,  and  their  bodies  with 
foul  disease;  for  in  this  year  the  terrible  Plague  broke  out,  and  during 
its  continuance  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  people  in  Ixmdon 
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fell  Tictiins  to  its  m jsterions  ravages.  It  did  not  entirely  leare  the 
metropolis  until  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire,  which  commenced  on  Septem- 
ber 2nd,  1666,  and  destroyed  fonr  hnndred  and  sixty  streets,  e^hty-nine 
chmches,  and  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  houses, — orabout  ^e-sizths 
of  the  whole  city  of  London.  Before  the  occurrence  of  this  awful  cahimity, 
the  houses  were  built  principally  of  timber,  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
streets  contributed  greatly  to  the  encouragement  of  epidemic  diseases ; 
but  siDoe  the  Great  Fire  the  Plague  has  nerer  made  its  appearance  in 
London,  and  therefore,  what  was  at  the  time  regarded  as  a  visitation 
of  the  most  frightful  character,  ma^  have  been  the  cause  of  the  preser- 
vation of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  human  lives. 

In  the  beginning  ot  1666,  Louis  XIY.  having  allied  himself  to  the 
J)utch,  war  was  declared  ageunst  France  by  England.  On  the  1st  June, 
the  English  fleet  of  forty  uiips,  commanded  by  Prince  Rupert  and  the 
Doke  of  Albemarle  (Gen.  Monk),  descried  the  Dutch  armament,  seventy 
stronj^,  in  the  Channel;  bat,  nothing  daunted,  and  in  the  true  snirit  of 
Engluh  sailors,  the  admirals  bore  (town  upon  the  enemy.  Pernaps  a 
more  determined  action  has  never  been  fought.  One  after  another,  the 
ships  bearing  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp  were  so  battered,  that  their 
commanders  were  compelled  to  remove  their  flags  to  other  vessels. 
Still  the  fight  ragged,  and  when  evening  closed  in,  two  English  ships  had 
been  sunk.  Dunng  the  night  the  Dutch  were  reinforced  with  sixteen 
sail  of  the  line,  and  Albemarle  deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat.  But  the 
enemy  sailed  in  his  wake,  and  after  three  days,  the  engagement  being 
resumed,  the  exertions  of  the  rival  navies  were  more  desperate  than  ever. 
They  lashed  their  ships  togetner  with  cables,  and  fon^^ht  with  the  most 
deadly  animosity ;  but  the  efforts  of  the  English  agamst  such  enormous 
odds  were  unavailing,  and  Albemarle  once  more  retreated  to  harbour. 
The  victorious  Dutch  now  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  an  insult 
too  great  to  be  borne  by  the  Enslish  commander,  who,  with  the  ooura^ 
of  despair,  once  more  brought  forth  his  shattered  hulks  to  pour  their 
broadsides  into  the  ships  of  De  Buyter.  The  desperate  courage  of  our 
conntrymen  caused  them  to  prevail  again  upon  their  native  element,  and 
iheproud  Hollanders  were  fain  to  retreat  to  the  shelter  of  their  own  havens. 

Ubfloies  and  Ids  ministers  were  severely  blamed  for  the  humiliation 
that  had  been  brought  upon  the  nation.  iJ;  was  asserted  that  the  King, 
instead  of  devoting  the  grants  of  Parliament  to  the  defence  of  the 
coasts  and  the  provision  dt  the  navy,  had  wasted  them  upon  the  minipns 
who  swarmed  about  his  Court.  But  the  mortification  of  the  country 
was  increased  a  thousand-fold  in  the  following  year,  when  the  Dutch 
guns  were  heard  distinctly  from  London  Bridge.  De  Ruvter  destroyed 
Sheemess,  sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  Medway,  wnere  he  burnt 
three  guard-ships,  and  broke  the  chain  which  at  that  point  was  stretched 
across  the  river.  He  afterwards  made  an  unsuccessftu  attempt  on  Ports- 
mouth, attacked  Torbaj,  menaced  Plymouth,  and  once  more  insulted 
the  metropolis  by  entering  the  river. 

At  this  time  of  danger,  when  consternation  filled  the  minds  of  all 
men,  and  the  national  ruin  seemed  inevitable,  Charles  never  for  one 
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moment  relaxed  from  the  indu^ence  of  those  vices  which  have  rendered 
his  memory  so  utterly  contemptible. 

Loud  remonstrances  were  neard  against  the  King  for  mis-spendine 
money  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  virtnous  Loi^ 
Clarendon  joined  in  the  universal  cr^.  He  even  ventured  so  far  as  to 
prevent  one  of  Charles'  wicked  intrigues ;  and  immediately  aftenrards 
the  seals  were  tsdcen  from  him  and  given  to  Sir  Orlando  Bndgeman.  A 
bill  of  impeachment  against  the  late  Chancellor  was  preferred  in  Pariia- 
ment.  He  retired  to  Normandy,  and  a  sentence  oi  perpetual  banisb- 
ment  was  passed  against  him  in  his  absence.  But  Clarendon  did  not 
waste  his  time  in  useless  efforts  to  regain  his  lost  power,  in  intrigues  or 
in  vain  regrets.  Beceived  by  the  French  with  respect  and  veneration, 
he  passed  the  remaining  six  years  of  his  life  in  tranouil  retirement;  all 
his  time  being  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  his  "  History  of  the  Civil 
Wars,"  a  work  which  will  stand  forth  to  all  generations  as  a  monument 
of  its  author's  stupendous  genius. 

Bv  the  beginning  of  the  year  1668,  England  and  Holland  were  so 
much  exhausted  by  the  long  and  expensive  war  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged,  that  a  cessation  of  hostihties  was  agreed  upon,  which  ulti- 
mately ripened  into  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  arrangement  was  brought 
about  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  progress  which  the  armies  of  Louis 
XIV.  were  making  in  the  Netherlands ;  it  being  felt  that  unless  some 
strong  barrier  could  be  erected,  thepower  of  France  would  overshadow 
every  free  state  on  the  continent.  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  then 
formed  the  triple  alliance ;  and  had  the  objects  of  that  alliance  been 
steadily  and  honestly  prosecuted,  Louis  XlY.  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  retire  within  ois  natural  boundaries. 

In  this  year  the  magnificent  theatre  of  science,  erected  by  Ardi- 
bishop  Sheldon  at  Oxford,  was  opened,  with  great  splendour. 

By  the  loss  of  his  great  minister,  Charles  was  left  free  to  choose  a 
Council  from  among  the  creatures  of  his  Court ;  and  he  was  determined 
to  m^e  an  effort  in  favour  of  arbitrary  power,  which  was  to  be  effected 
by  those  unscrupulous  agents  who  were  ever  ready  to  encourage  his 
dangerous  notions,  and  to  pander  to  his  worst  vices.  To  aid  him, 
then,  by  their  counsels,  he  cnose  five  men,  whose  united  initials  have 
passed  mto  a  byeword  in  history.  They  were  known  as  the  Gahal,  from 
their  names  being  Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashlejr-Cooper, 
and  Lauderdale,  whose  dissolute  lives,  utter  disregard  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  of  the  honour  of  their  country,  i^pear  to 
have  been  their  only  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of  their  profligate 
master. 

French  gold  was  plentiful  and  all-powerfdl,  and  the  members  of  the 
Cabal  hesitated  not  to  urge  fatal  counsels  on  their  Sovereign;  which 
were  those  most  consonant  to  the  wishes  and  ambition  of  Louis  XIY., 
who,  to  further  the  efforts  of  the  corrupt  English  Ministry,  sent  over 
an  intriguing,  but  beautiful  lady,  named  Louise  de  Querouailles,  whose 
charms  soon  enslaved  the  impressionable  heart  of  Charles,  and  placed 
her  virtually  in  the  position  ot  Sovereign  of  these  kingdoms.    She  was 
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made  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  Charles  lavished  riches  upon  her 
with  an  unsparing  hand.  By  her  influence,  and  by  the  advice  of  the 
Cabal,  the  Dutch  alliance,  which  furnished 
such  a  wide  field  for  the  commerce  aud  en- 
terprise of  England,  was  broken  off,  and  war 
with  the  States  became  sooner  or  later  in- 
efitable. 

In  1671,  the  Duchess  of  York  died.  This 
lady,  the  mother  of  two  Queens,  Mary  and 
Anne,  was  the  daughter  of  the  virtuous  Earl 
of  Clarendon;  and  m  her  latter  dajs  her  hus- 
band so  influenced  her  religious  opmions,  that 
she  conformed  to  the  faith  of  Rome. 

In  this    year  a   soldier  of  fortune,   one 
Colonel  Blood,  who  llad  some  cause,  real  or 
imaginary,  for  being  reven^  upon  the  Duke 
of  Chrmond,  placed  nimseli  at  the  head  of  a    suchxbs  ov  pobtbmottth. 
band  of  reckless  men,  and  seized  that  noble- 
man in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.     Ormond  was  tied  to  a  horse, 
and  his  desperate  enemies  would  have  hanged  him  at  Tyburn,  had  not  a 
atrong  body  of  people  interfered  to  prevent  so  open  a  vioLition  of  the 
laws.    Blood  is  further  remarkable  lor  his  attempt  to  steal  the  Crown 
jewels.    He  entered  the  Tower,  wounded  the  keeper  of  the  Eegalia, 
and  had  already  reached  the  street  with  his  booty,  when  he  was  appre- 
hended by  the  passers  by.    He  was,  by  express  command,  brought 
before  the  King,*and,  on  being  asked  what  punishment  he  ought  to 
suffer,  replied — "I  deserve  to  die;  yet  it  will  not  be  ssSe,  for  my 
associates  have  bound  themselves  to  kul  your  Majesty  in  revenge,  if  one 
hair  falls  from  their  leader's  head."    Whether  Charles's  fears  were 
worked  upon,  or  whether  he  was  charmed  with  the  manner  of  this  bold 
and  unscrupulous  thief,  we  know  not ;  but  it  is  certain  that  not  only 
did  Blood  obtain  a  full  and  free  pardon,  but  he  was  permitted  to  attend 
the  Boyal  person,  and  received  a  pension  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  jear. 
The  name  of  Papist  at  this  penod  was  synonymous  in  people's  minds 
with  conspirator  and  assassin,  so  that  persons  of  the  Catholic  persua- 
sbn  were  not  onlv  persecuted  with  unrelenting  violence,  but  every 
misfortune  that  be^l  the  country  was  attributed  to  their  influence,    it 
was  the  current  belief  that  the  great  Fire  of  London  was  caused  by 
them;  and,  when  the  monument  to  commemorate  that  event  was 
erected  on  Fish-street  Hill,  an  inscription  was  placed  upon  its  base, 
saying  that  the  city  had  been  burnt  down  by  the  Papists.  In  reference  to 
that  msciiption  Pope  wrote — 

"  Where  London's  oolnmn,  pointing  at  the  skies, 
Like  a  taU  bullj,  UfU  the  head,  and  Ues." 

It  was  only  as  lately  as  the  year  1831  that  this  false  and  scandalous 
Ubel  was  removed. 
In  this  state  of  the  public  feelin|f,  with  the  Duke  of  Yoik,  the  next 
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in  sacoeBsion  to  the  throne,  an  avowed  Papist,  Charles  believed  to 
entertain  strong  Catholic  predilections,  the  Queen  Dowager,  a  professor 
of  that  faith,  and  many  of  those  who  held  the  King  in  silken  chains 
holding  the  same  views,  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  suspicioa 
was  ^nend  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  that  they  watched  the  pro* 
secdm^  of  the  Court  with  a  jealous  eye,  feeling  assured  that  the  creed 
for  which  they  had  fought  and  bled  was  at  stake ;  and,  as  there  are 
alwavs  those  ready  to  tiu^e  advantage  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  public 
inina,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  events  brought  abouL  by  the  perjured 
testimony  of  Oates  and  other  unscrupnlouflf^Akua,  Aiosei^imea  will 
shortly  be  introduced  to  our  readers.  l/\f\i 

^  Early  in  1672,  Charles's  poverty  was  so  ny>^r^4  ^^  ^"^^  reduced 
to  the  greatest  straits.  Even  his  table  w^Mt  iidifpently  supplied, 
and  his  servants  damounBd  for  l;heir  unpaid  arrears 
of  wages.  But  to  ask  Parliament  for  supplies  was 
impossible,  as  such  a  course  would  herald  the  bursUi^  ^-r- 
of  a  storm-dottd,  which,  it  was  feared,  would  be  >s^ 
most  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  reigning  famfly. 
In  this  emergency,  by  the  advice  of  the  Cabal,  tm 
public  money  in  the  exchequer  wSs  seized  for  the 
Aing's  personal  service ;  and  many  contractors  failed, 
from  bemg  unable  to  procure  payment  of  their  claims : 
the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics  and  Dissenters 
were  withdrawn,  as  it  was  belicTcd  that,  grateful  for 
this  toleration,  tiiose  who  professed  tenets  contraij 
to  the  church  discipline  would  contribute  to  His 
Majesty's  necessities.  No  wages  having  been  paid 
to  the  soldiers  or  saflors,  they  deserted  from  tndr 
ships  and  regiments  in  large  numbers ;  and  numerous 
booies  presented  themsdves  at  ths  pay-office  to 
demand  the  money  which  was  to  keep  them  and  tiieir 
tamilies  from  actual  starvatioiL  In  this  ctitieal  state 
of  affairs,  the  Navi^tion  Act  was  suspended  j  seamen 
wore  impressed,  and  martial  law  procudmed  in  the  army.  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgeman  refusing  to  sanction  these  illegal  courses,  resigned  the  seals, 
and  tney  were  entrusted  to  Lord  Shaftesbury ;  but  even  that  nobleman 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  pkce  some  check  on  the  profligacy  and  arU- 
trary  measures  of  the  Court,  and  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
popular  party. 

At  a  time,  too,  when  war  was  not  dedared  against  the  States  of 
Holland,  a  piratical  attack  was  made  by  an  English  squadron  upon  the 
Dutch  Smyrna  fleet ;  but  it  was  repulsed,  and  wnen  remonstrances  were 
made,  and  punishment  of  the  offenders  demanded,  war  was  once  more 
determined  upon. 

Several  inaecisive  naval  engagements  took  place,  and  in  the  one  at 
Solebay  Lord  Sandwich  was  killed;  but  whatever  distinction  these 
actions  reflected  upon  individual  commanders,  the  nation  derived  from 
them  neither  honour  nor  glory. 
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The  Duke  of  York's  marriage  to  Mary,  the  Papist  daaehter  of  the 
Duke  of  Modena*  was  resented  bj  the  Protestants  of  En^and,  and  by 
Parliament,  as  an  additional  and  flagrant  insnlt.  The  Commons,  to 
show  their  displeasore,  voted  the  standing  army  a  national  griev- 
ance, and  declared  that  it  would  vote  no  more  money  for  the  purposes 
of  the  war. 

This  determined  attitude  of  the  Lower  House  compelled  Charles  to 
acoe]^  the  terms  of  peace  offered  by  the  Dutch,  too,  fully  aware  of 
the  Xing's  poverty,  and  being  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  expensive 
hostilities  in  whieh  they  had  l^n  so  long  engaged,  agreed  to  yield  the 
first  place  to  the  Englisn  flag,  and  to  pay  three  hundrea  thousand  pounds 
to  the  King. 

In  1677,  Charles  opened  Parliament  with  a  speech  intended  to  court 
popularity,  in  which  he  promised  to  give  every  security  in  his  power 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  reli^n,  together  with  the  n^hts, 
liberties,  and  properties  of  his  subjects.  He  closed  his  address  with  a 
request  for  a  supply  to  meet  the  exijgencies  of  the  navy.  To  further 
conciliate  his  peojile,  he  formed  an  mtimate  alliance  with  Holland,  by 
the  marriaee  of  his  niece,  the  Princess  Mary,  with  William  of  Orange, 
an  union  wmch  was  received  in  England  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
and  which  was  fraught  with  most  important  contingencies. 

The  consequence  of  the  alliance  with  Holland  was  a  general  de- 
mand for  war  with  France,  in  order  to  check  the  victorious  pr(^ess 
of  Louis  XIY .,  whose  armies  were  menacing  the  very  existence  of  the 
Protestant  States  of  Northern  Germany,  and  extending  the  limits  of 
Prance  £ur  beyond  their  natural  bounc(aiy.  A  secret  treaty  was  how- 
ever made  b^ecn  Charles  II.  and  Louis  XIV.,  by  which  the  latter 
apeed  to  purdiase  peace  of  the  former,  by  a  payment  of  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  This  scandalous  bargain  was  actually  entered  into, 
and  Louis  farther  required  that  the  English  arm^  should  be  reduced  to 
ei^t  thousand  men,  on  pain  of  the  money  not  bmg  paid. 

It  was  at  this  time,  ^nen  men's  minds  were  higUy  exasperated,  when 
it  was  a  general  article  of  belief  that  the  kingdom  and  the  Church  of 
England  were  sold  for  Prench 
goQ,  and  the  yoke  of  the  Papal 
tyranny  was  about  to  be  put 

rthe  necks  of  Englishmen^ 
the  details  of  a  horrible, 
conspiracy  were  made  known  by 
one  TitoB  Oatefr,  who  affirmed 
that  he  had  certain  information 
of  a  plot,  which  contemplated 
the  rising  of  all  the  Catholics  in 
the  kin^om  on  a  fixed  day,  the 
assassination  of  the  King,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Church  and  Government,  and  the  massacre  of     the 

ale.    Oates   had   made    his    affidavits   before    Sir    Edmondsbury 
rey,  an  active  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who  gave  out  that  it  was 
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his  determination  to  nnrayel  this  terrible  plot.  Sir  Edmondsbnry  was 
found  murdered  in  a  ditch  near  Primrose  Hill,  which  horrible  erent 
bein^  deemed  a  confirmation  of  the  testimony  of  the  informers,  reason 
and  justice  were  alike  disregarded:  the  greatest,  the  least,  the  most 
virtuous,  the  most  worthless  men  were  alike  marked  out  as  oonspintors ; 
while  Gates  and  his  hateful  companions  grew  rich  on  the  money  they 
received  as  informers. 

The  Duke  of  York  fled  to  Holland ;  and  a  bill  for  his  exclusion  from 
the  throne  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  large  majority.  The 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  became  law  at  this  period,  and  it  has  ever  since 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  our  liberty.  By  its  proTisions 
a  Justice  is  obliged,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to  issue  a  writ,  at  the 
request  of  a  prisoner,  directing  the  gaoler  to  produce  the  accnsed 
person  in  court,  and  certify  to  the  cause  of  his  incarceration ;  so  that 
no  British  subject  can  be  prevented  from  obtaining  a  fair  and  abnost 
immediate  trial. 

The  success  of  the  ^;reat  Popish  plot  encouraffed  other  nnacrapTiloiis 
villains,  and  conspiracies  were  almost  as  plentiful  as  apples  on  the  next 
tree  while  the  popular  ferment  lasted;  and  it  was  not  until  some  of 
the  best  and  noDlest  of  Engknd's  patriots  had  fallen  on  the  scaffold 
that  a  reaction  took  place,  and  the  plots  were  acknowledged  to  have 
had  a  mythical  existence. 

In  1680  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  King  with  one  of  his  most 
gracious  speeches  ;  but  all  his  honeyed  words  were  disregarded  by  the 
Uommons,  who  upbraided  him  with  the  misapplication  of  the  public 
revenues,  and  proceeded  with  the  Exclusion  Bill,  which  was  however 
rejected  by  the  Peers.  Knowing  he  could  extort  nothing  from  the  Par- 
liament  in  its  present  temper,  Charles  prorogued  it,  and  summoned  the 
members  to  meet  again  at  Oxford,  believing  tnat  if  they  were  away  from 
the  metropolis  their  opposition  would  cease ;  but  his  astonishment  was 
great  when  he  learned  that  instead  of  arriving  like  peaceable  citizens,  thet 
had  arrived  surrounded  by  bodies  of  armed  retainers,  as  in  the  old  days. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  very  existence  of 
his  throne ;  and  Charles,  whoever  were  his  advisers,  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  He  commenced  by  promising  the  redress  of  all  grievances ; 
to  secure,  by  every  constitutional  means,  the  preservation  of  Protestant- 
ism during  the  reisn  of  his  Papist  successor.  He  even  tried  one  more 
offer,  which  was,  that  James  II.  should  govern  by  a  Hegent,  he  himself 
bein^  banished  five  hundred  miles  from  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
was  insufficient  for  the  Ultra-Protestants,  and  they  were  about  to  read 
the  Exclusion  Bill  a  second  time,  when  Charles  dissolved  Parliament,  a 
step  which  utterly  discomfited  their  plans,  as  they  were  unprepared  for 
such  a  decisive  act.  A  large  section  of  the  people  applaudea  the  Kin^' 
resolution;  the  critical  moment  was  allowed  to  pass,  and  revolution 
became  impossible,  the  result  of  all  this  was,  that  the  Duke  of  York 
returned  to  England,  and  became  more  powerful  than  ever;  indeed,  in 
the  last  few  years  of  his  brother's  reign,  the  Duke  was  virtually  King 
of  England. 
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1683  was  an  important  year  in  our  history,  and  we  regret  that  want 
of  space  will  only  allow  as  to  glance  at  its  events,  without  saying  all 
that  we  should  wish,  of  Algernon  Sidney,  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  ofLord 
Bossell  and  his  admirable  wife. 

There  were,  then,  in  this  year,  two  remarkable  conspiracies  in  coarse 
of  preparation,  each  having  similar  objects,  but  each  being  carried  on 
by  agents  totally  independent  and  ignorant  of  the  other's  proceedings, 
and  each  hoping  to  obtain  its  objects  by  widely  different  means.  The 
means  to  be  adopted  in  one  case  were  law  and  right,  and  in  the  other  regi- 
dde  and  murder.  The  first  of  these  plots  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, a  natural  son  of  Charles,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lords  Russell  and 
Howard,  Algernon  Sidney, 
and  the  grandson  of  the  pa- 
triot Hampden ;  its  chief  ob- 
jects being  the  exclusion  of  the 
Duke  of  York  from  the  suc- 
cession, and  the  remedying  of 
grievances.  The  other  plot, 
which  existed  simultaneous- 
ly, was  under  the  auspices 
of  Ramsey,  Walcot,  and 
Humbofti,  whose  plan  was 
to  assassinate  the  King  and  coaches. 

the  Duke  of  York,  as  they 

^ssed  the  Rye  House  in  Epping  Forest,  on  their  way  from  the  races  at 
Newmarket.  It  was  intenaed  that  the  Royal  coach  should  be  stopped 
by  means  of  an  upset  cart,  and  that  in  the  confusion  the  assassination 
sooold  take  place.  While  all  these  arrangements  were  being  made,  the 
Royal  palace  at  Newmarket  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  Court  retum- 
iag  to  Ix)ndon  earlier  than  was  expected,  the  danger  was  escaped. 

Rat  a  subordinate  agent  of  the  plot  revealed  the  intentions  of  the 
conspuators,  who  were  arrested;  and  in  the  course  of  examination  a  clue 
was  obtained  to  the  other  combination.  Lord  Howard  procured  his 
pardon,  by  basely  betraying  his  accomplices.  Lord  Russell,  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  Aljgemon  Sidney,  and  Hampden  were  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  Russell  was  the  first  to  suffer.  The  most  strenuous  ex£rtions  were 
inade  to  save  his  life.  His  devoted  wife,  who  had  sat  at  his  trial  in  the 
capacity  of  his  secretary,  threw  herself  at  the  King's  feet,  and  implored 
his  mtervention.  His  aged  father,  the  Duke  of  Sedford,  endeavoured 
to  purchase  his  son's  life  by  a  payment  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
to  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  His  friend,  Lord  Cavendish,  offered 
to  change  dresses  with  him,  and  remain  to  suffer  in  his  place.  But 
it  was  all  to  no  purpose ;  Russell  had  too  deeply  offended,  by  leading 
the  popular  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  their  crusade  against 
the  King's  profli^cy  and  his  arbitrary  measures. 

The  noble  prisoner  behaved  with  serenity  and  resignation.  His 
greatest  trial  was  when  he  took  leave  of  bis  wife,  who  is  a  pattern  to  be 
studied  by  women  to  the  latest  ages ;  and  this  being  over,  he  said,  "  Now 
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the  bitterness  of  death  is  past."  Just  before  he  set  out  for  Lincohi's  Lm 
Fields,  where  the  scaffold  was  erected,  he  wound  up  his  watch,  obseiTing, 
with  a  smile,  "  Now  I  have  done  with  time,  and  must  henceforth  thS 
of  eternity."  He  died  with  the  firmness  of  m  man 
and  the  resignation  of  a  Christian.  Algernon  Sidney, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  next  brought  to 
trial.  ^  His  ^;reat  raiius,  his  undaunted  courage, 
and  his  passion  for  liberty,  had  occasioned  his  acting 
a  distinguished  part  among  the  republicans,  so  that 
he  opposed  monarchy  as  sincerely  as  he  had  done 
the  eleyation  of  Cromwell  to  the  supreme  power. 
By  the  direction  of  the  monster  Jeffereys,  ocfore 
WQom  he  was  tried,  and  quite  contrary  to  the  law, 
which  required  two  witnesses  in  cases  of  high 
treason,  this  eminent  statesman  was  conyioted,  and 
glcmed  in  c^mg  for  the  cause  in  which  he  had  en- 
BABoirxT.  fi>&9^  with  so  much  ardour  from  his  earliest  youth. 

SeTeral  of  the  conspirators  were  execut^,  and 
the  rest  heavily  fined.  The  Em-I  of  Essex  escaped  the  indignity  of  a 
pubHc  execution,  by  committing  suicide. 

The  victory  was  now  on  the  side  of  the  Court,  and  the  Duke  of  York 
used  the  power  in  his  hands  in  the  most  unscrupulous  manner.  To  such 
lengths  did  he  go,  that  Charles  actually  remonstrated  with  him,  saying, 
"  Brother,  I  am  too  old  to  go  on  my  travels  again;  you  may,  if  you 
please." 

But  the  life  of  the  "  Merry  Monarch,"  as,  in  spite  of  his  faults,  wc 
still  love  to  call  him,  was  rapidly  approaching  its  close.  Charles  was 
attacked  with  a  fit,  it  is  supposed,  ox  apo^exy,  and  remained  in  a  sort  of 
h^  torpid  state  during  several  days.  He  refused  to  see  a  Protestant 
minister,  but  gladly  accepted  the  services  of  a  Romish  priest ;  and  it  was 
boasted  by  Xomes,  imme^ately  after  his  accession,  that  hb  brother 
had  died  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  11.'  our  manufactures  rapi(fly  increased. 
Muslins  and  calicos  were  introduced  into  England  from  India.  Fire- 
engines  were  invented ;  the  General  Post-office  was  opened  in  London 
for  the  transmission  of  letters  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  tea  was  brought 
to  this  country  by  Lord  Holland,  the  first  consignments  being  sold  for 
sixty  shillings  per  pound ;  the  Royal  Society  for  the  encoura^ment  of 
Science  was  established ;  and  newspapers  were  for  the  first  time  regu- 
larly printed.  The  Loudon  Gazette  appeared  on  the  7th  NovemMr, 
1666. 

Among  the  names  of  illustrious  En^hmen  who  flourished  at  this 
period,  we  may  mention  John  Milton,  Samuel  Butler,  Dryden,  Otway, 
Waller,  and  Cowley,  the  poets ;  Boyle,  the  philosopher ;  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  the  architect ;  Isaac  Barrow,  Stillii^eet,  iJoyd,  TiDotaon,  and 
Ken,  the  theological  writers ;  and  Lord  Clarendon,  the  virtuous  noble- 
man and  eminent  historian.  In  Spain,  Velasquez ;  in  Italy,  Michael 
Angelo,  Salvator  Rosa,  and  Claude  Loraine ;  in  Germany,  Rembrandt ; 
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in  France,  PousBin, — ^were  immortalizing  their  names  by  thdr  painting ; 
vbile  Pascal,  Moliere,  Bjochefoncault,  and  Ck>meille  were  annching 
the  literature  of  France  with  their  impmshable  works. 

Cha&les  nr  ScoTLAin>. 

Lnrnediatelyafter  the  execation  of  Charles  I.,  the  Soot^  pr 
the  Prince  of  Wale?,  who,  having  accepted  an  invitation  to  •  tne  home  of 
his  fEithers,  landed  in  Scotland,  and  prepared  to  contend  for  the  rights 
of  his  house.  WhQe  he  was  in  the  power  of  the  Presbyterians,  the  life 
of  the  "  Merry  Monarch  "  seems  to  have  been  at  best  but  a  dreury  affair ; 
six  times  a  da^  he  was  called  upon  to  Usten  to  sermons,  in  wnich  his 
father  was  stigmatized  as  a  tyrant ;  and  his  mother  as  an  idolatress ;  and 
his  every  little  approach  to  gaiety  was  oonstmed  into  a  heinons  crime. 
After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  in- 
vest Charles  with  more  power,  and  findm^  himsdf  comparativelv  free  to 
act  as  his  wishes  dictated,  he,  in  the  spint  of  his  ancestors,  decided  upon 
the  hazardous  course  of  carrying  the  war  into  Engkmd,  and  marcned 
southwards  as  far  aa  Worcester. 


Battle  or  Wobcesteb. 

The  King  maintained  very  severe  discipline  in  his  army,  but  a  Scottish 
gentleman,  who  looked  very  sad,  on  being  asked  by  Cliarles  the  reason 
of  his  mdancholy,  replied:  "Gallant  as  this  army 
k)oks,  I  know  it  well,  and  am  satisfied  it  will  not  fight/' 
For  four  hours  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1651,  the 
desperate  action  of  Worcester  raj^ea.  The  Highlanders 
and  the  English  Cavaliers  fought  with  the  courage  of 
despair,  but  for  some  unaccountable  reason  their  efforts 
were  unsupported  by  the  Scottish  cavaby,  while 
Cromwell  was  at  the  right  moment  bringing  up  his 
reserves.  The  Lord  General  himself  was  a  witness  of 
the  bravery  of  the  King,  who  had  two  horses  killed 
under  him  on  that  fatal  day.  When  he  saw  that  aU  was 
over,  Charles  was  with  the  greatest  difficultv  prevented 
from  riding  at  the  head  of  a  few  faithful  adherents, 
into  the  enemy's  lines,  like  another  Decius,  to  devote 
himself  to  death  for  the  honour  of  his  country. 

His  romantic  adventures  after  this  battle  are  so 
extraordinary,  that  we  hope  we  shall  be  pardoned  if  we 
dwell  longer  on  them  thim  on  some  other  portions  of 
our  narrative. 

The  Escape. 

At  six  o'clock,  Charles  bade  farewell  to  the  city  of  Worcester,  and 
struck  into  the  Kidderminster  road,  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
Earls  of  Derby,  Shrewsbury,  and  Cleveland,  and  about  sixty  cavaliers,  for 
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his  bodj-guard.    Their  hope  was  to  reach  Scotland,  but  missing  the 

Skth,  and  the  King beingexhausted  by  the  ^ertions  of  the  day,  Lord 
erby  named  Bosoobel  House  as  a  safe  temprary  retreat.    This  hoose, 
at  the  period,  was  occupied  by  a  poor  man,  one  William  PendereU.  A 

mile  beyond  Stourbrid^, 
Charles  cooled  his  burning 
thirst  with  a  refreshing 
draught  of  sprint  water,  and 
ate  a  morsel  of  bread,  the 
only  food  that  could  then  be 
procured.  The  party  arriyed 
at  length  at  White-ladies :  and 
here  the  brothers  PendereU 
were  called  in  to  attend  upon 
their  fugitive  Monarch.  No 
historian  can  ever  record  with 
a  feeling  much  less  than  en- 
thusiasm, the  noble  conduct 
of  this  band  Of  brothers,  who  acted  with  such  entire  unselfishness  in 
succouring  their  Kine  in  the  midst  of  his  worst  distress.  Bichard 
PendereU  was  despatcned  for  a  suit  of  his  own  clothes  in  which  to  dis- 

C'  e  Charles,  and  on  his  return  the  Earl  of  Derb^  took  him  and  his 
her  to  a  private  room,  and  pointing  to  the  fugitive,  said :  "  This  is 
your  King,  have  a  care  of  him,  and  preserve  him  as  thou  didst  me." 

Their  nrst  care  was  to  clothe  Charles  in  a  woodman's  dress,  consisting 
of  a  coarse  serge  shirt,  a  green  vest,  and  a  leathern  doublet.  His  hot 
having  been  darkened  with  soot  taken  from  the  chimney.  Lord  Wilmot 
cut  his  royal  master's  hair  short  with  a  knife,  and  Richard  PendereU 
trimmed  it  with  his  sheai-s.  The  King  was  then  left  alone,  the  noblemen 
who  had  accompanied  him  thus  far  deeming  he  would  be  more  safe  in  their 
absence.  They  had  not  proceeded  any  great  distance  when  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  body  ot  Parliamentary  horse,  and  althouJB^h  some  of 
them  escaped,  Lord  Derby  was  taken  prisoner  and  beheadea 

Charles  was  now  conducted  to  a  plantation  caUed  Spring  Coppice, 
where  he  concealed  himself  among  tne  bushes,  receiving  a  visit  aurinf 
the  day  from  Hichard  PendereU's  wife's  sister,  who  brought  him  a  wel- 
come stock  of  milk,  e^gs,  and  butter.  In  the  evening  he  returned  to  the 
cottage  and  there  joined  the  family  in  their  homely  supper  of  eggs  and 
bacon. 

Thb  Eotal  Oak. 

Not  feeling  convinced  of  his  safety  at  Boscobel,  it  being  so  near  the 
scene  of  his  recent  disaster  at  Worcester,  Charles  decided  upon  attempt- 
ing to  reach  Wales,  and  with  that  view,  accompanied  by  Bichard  Pen- 
dereU, he  set  out  on  foot  for  Madeley.  Here  the  traveUers  found  it  neces- 
sary to  cross  a  wooden  bridge  over  a  miU-stream,  when,  just  as  they  were 
about  to  attempt  the  passage,  a  voice  shouted :  "  Who  goes  there  ?  " 
Bichard  PendereU  answered :  '*  Neighbours,  going  home."'    The  miUei 
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replied,  "  If  you  be  neighbours  stand,  or  I  wfll  knock  you  down !  " 
He  then  opened  a  gate  and  cried :  "  Kogues,  rogues !  "  upon  which 
several  men  rushed  out  in  full  chase.  Charles  and  his  companion  ran 
QD  a  lane,  and  at  last  made  their  way  through  a  hedge,  to  a  ditdi, 
where  they  lay  down  until  they  were  conyincea  that  the  pursuit  was  at 
an  end.  They  then  resumed  tneir  journey,  and  at  length  reached  the  re- 
sidence of  a  Mr.  Woolf,  who  succoured  the  Kin^  and  Penderell  by  mak* 
ing  un  a  bed  for  them  among  the  straw  in  his  bam.  Thus  was  the 
second  night  passed. 

Finding  escape  impossible  in  this  direction,  Charles  retraced  his  steps, 
and  found  himself  once  more  at  the  cottage  in  Boscobel-wood.  His 
feet  were  so  galled,  that  it 
was  not  without  much  pain 
his  shoes  and  stockings  could 
he  removed,  but  this  having 
been  effected,  and  his  feet 
bathed,  a  difficulty  arose,  as 
there  were  no  dry  shoes  for 
him  to  wear,  but  Mrs.  Pen- 
derell's  ready  wit  hit  upon  the 
expedient  of  placing  heated 
embers  in  those  he  had  taken 
off,  and  thus  dried  them. 

There  were  numerous  par-  bustics. 

ties  of  soldiers  scourinff  the 

country  in  search  of  fogitives  from  Worcester,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
for  the  present  the  King  should  proceed  to  the  wood,  and  conceu  himself 
in  the  branches  of  an  oak-tree.  Colonel  Careless  accompanied  Charles 
in  this  the  most  trying  incident  of  his  escape ;  from  their  hiding-plac« 
they  could  distinctly  perceive  the  red-coats  searching  the  wood,  and  at 
times  approaching  so  close  to  the  tree  that  their  conversation  became 
audible.  But  even  here  rest  came  to  his  relief,  for  Charles  was  so  over- 
come with  fatigue  and  excitement,  that  he  fell  asleep ;  Colonel  Careless 
supported  his  royal  master's  head  in  his  lap,  and  thus  several  hours  were 
passed. 

For  a  day  or  two  Charles  was  concealed  in  a  priest's  hole  at  Bosoobel 
House ;  and  at  the  time  it  would  se^m  that  his  appetite  was  not  sheeted 
bj  his  dangerous  situation,  for  we  read  of  Colonel  Careless  and  William 
Penderell  cautiously  stealing  to  a  neighbouring  sheepfold,  strikinsr  a 
dagger  into  a  sheep,  and  carrying  it  home.  Charles  hmiself  assisted  in 
the  cooking  operations  ;  he  cut  a  portion  of  the  leg  into  slices,  whidi  he 
laid  on  the  frying-pan  and  cooked  with  butter. 


FXTBTHSB  FBOCBXDINefi. 

The  heat  of  the  pursuit  having  somewhat  abated,  it  was  determined 
that  the  Kins  should  attempt  to  make  his  way  io  the  house  of  one  Mr. 
Whitgrave,  where  Lord  Wilmot  lay  in  concealment.    Humphrey  Pen 
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derell's  mill-horse  was  prepared  for  the  occ&sion,  and  the  loyal  fratemitj, 
armed  with  stout  staves  and  a  pistol  or  two,  formed  the  royal  body- 
guard.   The  King  complained  that  his  Bosinante  went  l^ut  roughly, 

when  Humphrey  re- 
marked :  "  Can  you 
blame  the  horse,  my 
liege,  that  he  goes 
heavily,  when  he  has 
Ihe  weight  of  three 
kingdoms  on  his 
back?" 

Charles's  dress  at 
this  period  consisted 
of  a  leathern  doublet 
with  pewter  buttons,  a 
pair  of  old  green 
Dreeches,  and  a  coat 
of  the  same  colour;  a 
pair  of  stockings  with 
the  tops  cut  off,  old  shoes  slit  to  suit  his  bruised  feet,  an  old  grey 
greasy  nat  without  lining;,  and  a  shirt  of  the  coarsest  linen,  while  his 
face  and  hands  were  made  dark  with  the  juice  of  walnut  husks. 

The  next  stage  was  the  residence  of  Colonel  Lane,  at  Bentlev ;  and 
here  it  was  arranged  that  the  King  should  accompany  the  Colonel's 
daughter  in  the  capacity  of  her  servant  to  Bristol ;  as  she  was  about  to 
visit  a  sick  relation  in  that  city.  Clad  in  a  grey  suit,  and  apparelled  in 
all  respects  as  a  servine-man,  the  Kin^  assisted  the  lady  to  ner  pillion, 
mounted  in  front,  and  with  Lord  Wumot  riding  a  short  distance  in 
advance,  with  hawks  and  spaniels,  as  if  on  a  sporting  excursion,  the 
little  corUge  set  out  on  its  perilous  journey. 

At  Bromsgrove,  the  lady's  horse  lost  a  shoe,  and  it  became  necessary 
for  her  servant  to  call  in  tne  aid  of  a  smith.  While  the  operation  was 
being  performed,  Charles  inauired  if  many  of  the  English  had  been  taken 
prisoners,  after  the  battle  ot  Worcester.  The  man  answered  that  mauv 
nad  been  captured,  but  not  Charles  Stuart.  **  If  that  rogue  is  taken, ^' 
said  the  King,  "he  ought  to  be  hanged;"  upon  which  the  smith  re- 
marked that  mis  customer  had  spoken  like  an  honest  man. 

The  King  and  the  Cook. 

About  four  miles  from  Stafford,  the  party  halted  for  the  night,  at  the 
house  of  one  Mr.  Tombs,  and  to  maintam  his  assumed  character,  Charles 
proceeded  to  the  kitchen  with  the  servants.  In  preparing  supper,  ihe 
cook  roughly  desired  the  servant  of  her  master's  guest  to  wina  up  the 

i'ack;  and,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt,  William  was  obliged  to  dedare 
le  knew  not  how.  "  What  countryman  are  you,  then,  that  you  do  not 
kno^  Jiow  to  wind  up  a  jack  ?  "  He  meekly  replied :  "  I  am  son  to  a 
poor  tenant  of  Colonel  Lane,  of  Staffordshire ;  we  seldom  have  roast 
meat,  and  when  we  do,  we  don't  use  a  jack." 
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The  KiNe  and  the  Butleb. 
Arriyed  at  Abbotsleigli,  the  place  of  Miss  Lane's  destination,  i 
became  necessary  to  propitiate  tne  batler,  one  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  tol 
that  Charles  was  a  son  of  one  of  Colonel  Lane's 
tenantry,  and  was  therefore  to  be  treated  with 
kindness.    Next  day  the  King  proceeded  to  the 
battery-hatch,  to  have  his  breakfast  served  out, 
when  the  conyersation  among  the  servants  turned 
npon  recent  events;  and,  to  his  consternation, 
Charles  found  that  one  of  them  had  been  in  his 
own   regiment     of   Ghiards.     It  happened  also 
that,  in  earlier  days,  Mr.  Pope  himself  had  had 
many    opportunities  of    seeing   Charles,    when 
Prixice  of  Wales,  and  following  the   Kmg  into 
a  quiet  place,  he  threw  himself  on  his  Knees, 
ana  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  expressed  Ids  de- 
hght  at  seeing  his  Sovereign  in  good  health  and 
safety.  a  BEKTiiro-MAw, 

The  Next  Step. 
Journeying  from  Bristol,  still  in  the  capacity  of  Miss  Lane's  attend- 
ant, Charles  reached  Castle  Carey,  about  deven  miles  from  the  city  of 
Wells,  where  the  laaitj  rested  one  night,  proceeding  on  the  following 
morning  to  Colonel  Wyndham's  residence  at  Trent, 
irorn  whence,  it  was  believed,  the   royal  fugitive 

at,  by  passing  on  to  some  small  seaport-town, 
;  his  escape  to  the  Continent.  In  fact  an 
arran^ment  was  entered  into  with  the  master  of  a 
oottstmg  vessel,  to  embark  a  ^ntleman  at  Charmouth, 
hut  the  scheme  failed.  Charles  had  about  this  time 
engaged  to  meet  his  companion,  Lord  Wilmot,  at 
Bndport,  and  though  the  town  swarmed  with  Par- 
liamentary soldiers,  ne  resolved  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ment He  rode,  as  Colonel  Wyndham's  servant, 
into  the  principal  inn  of  the  town,  and  led  his  horse 
into  the  stable.  While  he  was  grooming  the  animal, 
an  ostler  looking  earnestly  at  him,  remarked  that  he 
had  surely  seen  his  face  somewhere,  and  proceeding  gentleman. 
with  his  family  history,  said,  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Exeter,  and  nad  been  employed  there,  at  an  inn  close  to  one  Mr. 
Potter's,  a  merchant,  where  Charles  lodged  during  the  war  in  the  West. 
With  extraordinary  presence  of  mind,  &t  suppo^  groom  answered : — 
"Surely  then  thou  hast  seen  me  at  Mr.  Potter's,  for  I  served  him  a 
good  while."  "  Oh ! "  replied  the  man,  "  I  remember  you  there  as  a 
boy,"  and  requested  that  they  might  drink  together,  "  which  I  excused." 
Charles  related  afterwards,  "by  saying,  '  I  must  now  go  to  my 
master,  but  we  are  returning  this  way,  and  then  we  will  have  a  elass 
together.*"  ^ 

dd8 
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Nabbow  Escafe.<-Th£  Pabsok  Aim  the  Hostess. 

While  the  fadtives  were  at  Charmoath,  some  suspicions  were  aroused 
in  the  patriotic  oosoms  of  a  blacksmith,  his  wife,  ana  a  Puritan  preadier, 
that  certain  travellers  who  had  rested  at  the  inn  on  the  previous  evenins; 
were  no  others  than  Charles  Stuart  and  a  friend.  So,  going  in  a  booj 
to  the  hostess  of  the  house,  the  parson  commenced  souniding  her  about 
her  guests :  "  Why,  how  now,  Margaret  P  "  he  inquired,  **  Surely  you 
are  maid  of  honour  now !  *'  "  What  mean  you  by  that,  Mr.  Parson  P  '* 
she  said.  "Wh^,  Charles  Stuart  lay  last  night  at  your  house^^  and 
kissed  you  at  his  departure;  so  that  you  cannot  but  be  a  maid  of 
honour. '  The  woman,  alarmed  for  her  reputation  and  her  safety,  mw 
very  angiy,  and  told  the  Puritan  he  was  a  sorry  fellow  to  try  and  bring 
her  house  into  evil  odour.  "  But,"  she  added,  "  if  I  thought  it  was  the 
King,  as  you  say,  I  should  think  the  better  of  my  lips  all  the  days  of  my 
life ;  and  so,  Mr.  Parson,  get  out  of  my  house,  or  else  I'U  find  those 
who  shfdl  luck  you  out."  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  reverend 
gentleman  made  a  rapid  exit. 

Final  Escape. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  forty-two  days  after  the  battle  of  Worcester* 
after  having  been  repeatedlv  recognized,  after  the  boldest  courting  of 
danger,  after  hardships  and  deprivations,  which  would  have  been  insur- 
mountable trials  to  most  men,  Charles  Stuart  II.  embarked  at  the  small 
village  of  Brightelmstone,  in  a  collier  of  sixty  tons,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing dav  landed  at  Fecamp  in  Normandy.  Here  Charles  and  Wilmot 
narrowly  escaped  imprisonment  as  vscrants,  but  they  reached  Rouen, 
and  sent  news  of  their  arrival  to  the  French  Sovereign.  Charles  used 
to  relate  that  their  appearance  at  Rouen  was  so  mean  and  ragged  that 
the  people  of  the  inn  where  they  lodged,  carefully  examined  the  room 
to  see  it  anything  had  been  stolen. 

Meicbntob. 

Charles  II.  has  been  accused  of  the  basest  ingratitude,  and  the  most 
wanton  disregard  of  the  claims  of  those  who  suoooured  him  in  his  dis- 
tress ;  but  witn  whatever  force  this  mav  affect  the  cases  of  other  friends, 
those  who  were  so  devoted  to  him  auring  the  time  he  lay  in  hiding, 
could  not  complain  of  his  want  of  generosity. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  every  member  of  the  noble  Penderell  family 
was  alive  when  the  King  had  his  own  again,  and  that  rewards  were  con- 
ferred upon  each.  They  came  to  Court,  where  Charles  acknowledged 
their  great  services.  To  Richard  and  William  he  gave  an  annuity  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  with  reversion  to  their  heirs  for  ever.  Humphrey, 
George,  and  John,  and  their  heirs,  received  a  hundred  marks  per  annum ; 
and  tneir  sister-in-law,  Elizabeth  Yates,  fifty  pounds.  Richard  died  in 
1671,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  where  the  monument 
to  the  "  great  and  unparalleled  Penderell "  remains  to  this  day.  To  Miss 
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Lane  was  awarded  an  annuity  of  one  tlioasand  pounds :  and  to  Colonel 
Lane,  her  brother,  five  hundred  pounds.  Colonel  Wyndbam,  his  lady, 
Mr.  Whitffrave,  and  others,  were  remunenited  with^equal  generosity. 

Boscobel  House  is  still  standing,  as  is  Moseley  Hall,  and  the  old 
palace  at  Trent.  But  the  most  interesting,  and  well-known  memento 
of  all,  *'  The  Eoyal  Oak,"  is  no  more.  An 
aoom,  howerer,  culled  from  the  yenerable 
parent,  was  plaoited  upon  the  spot;  it  has 
gained  a  position  among  the  giante  of  the 
neigHboorhood,  and  an  iron  railing  protects  it 
from  harm. 

The  Duk£  of  Buckingham. 

If  Charles's  adventures  at  Boscobel  House, 
and  elsewhere,  have  drawn  from  us  so  ample  a 
description,  certainly,  the  still  more  extra- 
ordinary escape  of  "the  wicked  Duke  of 
Buckingham,"  demands  a  space  in  these  cages. 
His  gay  and  daring  disposition  would  not 
allow  him  to  remain  bidden  in  a  priest's  hole ; 
he  pined  for  society,  and  conmiunion  with  his 
fdlow-men,  under  whatever  guise  he  mieht  be 
compelled  to  assume.  It  is  well  known  tnat  he 
came  up  to  London,  and  erected  a  sta^  at 
Charinff  Cross.  Here  he  decked  himself  m  the  parti-coloured  dress  of  a 
mountebank,  and  tumbled,  and  told  stories  to  the  delighted  citizens. 
He  had  an  orchestra  of  violins,  and  exhibited  puppets.  At  another 
time  he  paraded  the  streets  of  the  City,  selling  quack  medicines,  and 
plaster  for  the  cure  of  sores  and  bruises.  Truly,  indeed,  did  Dryden 
write  of  him : — 

"  A  man  so  Tarioofl,  that  he  seemed  to  he 
Not  one,  bat  all  mankind's  epitome. 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong. 
Was  everything  by  starts,  and  nothing  long ; 
But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  bulfoon." 

His  life  at  the  gay  Court  of  Charles  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here ;  it  is 
an  example  we  would  all  study  to  avoid.  His  death  has  oeen  described 
to  haye  occurred  under  melancholy  circumstances,  for  his  extravagance 
had  melted  away  his  enormous  riches,  and  his  dissolute  life  caused  him 
to  grow  prematurely  old. 

He  expired  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  tenants ;  and  that  it  was  not  a 
bed  of  down  on  which  the  brilliant  Buckingham  reclined  when  he  yielded 
up  hia  last  breath,  we  may  gather  from  these  lines  of  Pope : — 

"  In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hung, 
The  floor  of  plaster,  and  the  waU»  of  dung ; 
On  onoe  a  flock-bed,  but  repaired  with  straw. 
With  tape-tied  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw, 
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The  Georse  ud  Qwrter  danided  from  th&t  bed. 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strives  with  dirty  red ; 
Great  Villiers  lies— alas !  how  changed  ftroxn  him, 
That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  sonl  of  whim. 

•  •  »  ♦ 

Or  just  as  gay  at  Council,  in  a  ring 

Of  mimic  statesmen  and  their  many  King. 

No  wit  to  flatter,  lefVcf  all  his  store; 

No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more; 

There*  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends. 

And  fame,  this  lord  of  useteas  thousands  ends." 

The  Restoration. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1660,  General  Monk  knelt  on  the  landing-plaoc 
at  Doyer,  to  receive  the  Sovereign  whom  he  had  mainlv  contributed  to 
re-instate.  Charles  raised  him  from  his  knees,  and  embraced  him.  The 
Major  and  Corporation  of  Dover  presented  their  King  with  a  richly 
bound  copy  pf  the  Bible,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Monarch  and  tbue 
General  set  out  for  Canterbury,  where  the  citizens  received  them 
with  the  most  enthuisastic  joy.  "  The  whole  countiy  flocked  in,  and' 
cut  down  palms,  and  strewed  the  way  with  all  sorts  of  sweet  flowers.'* 
So  that  the  progress  to  London  was  one  continued  ovation. 

The  TwENTT-iriNTH  of  May. 

It  is  always  an  unthankful  office  to  destroy  illusions ;  but  it  is  an 
error  to  suppose  that  we  celebrate  the  29th  of  May,  in  consequence  of 
the  Merry  Monarch  having  passed  a  few  uncomfortable  hours  in  an 
oak  tree.  The  fact  is,  that  on  that  day  he  prepared  to  enter  his  loval 
city  of  London.  It  was,  too,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  and  with  & 
Ugnt,  and,  we  may  hope,  a  grateful  heart,  he  entered  his  coach  on  that 
bright  May  morning. 

At  Blackheath  he  was  received  by  the  army,  and  that  fanatical  dark 
body  of  men,  who,  a  few  short  years  before,  had  charged  his  father's 
cavaliers  at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby,  now  vied  with  each  other  in  offer- 
ing an  enthusiastic  welcome  to  the  son  of  the  murdered  Charles.  At 
Deptford,  one  hundred  girls,  clothed  in  white,  walked  before  the  Kinff, 
strewing  his  path  with  sweet-smelling  flowers.  In  St.  George's  Fieloa 
the  Lora  Mayor  and  Aldermen  were  waiting  to  receive  their  Sovereign, 
and  here  he  was  entertained  at  a  banquet,  amidst  the  cheers  and  con- 
gratulations of  the  assembled  citizens.  Charles  remarked,  on  observing 
all  this :  "  Surely,  it  must  have  been  my  own  fault  that  I  have  been  so 
.long  absent,  as  every  one  is  so  unanimous  in  promoting  my  return." 

The  Piaoue  of  Loijidon — ^1664-66. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1664,  a  consignment  cf  goods  arrived  from 
Holland ;  having  been  delivered  at  their  place  of  destination,  near  Drury- 
lane,  the  bales  were  opened,  and  in  a  few  hours  four  persons  died 
in  a  m^fsterious  and  unaccountable  manner.    It  was  soon  known  that 
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the  dreaded  Pla^e  had  broken  out,  for  the  infection,  (]pickened  by  the 
anusnal  heat  ofuie  ensuing  summer,  spread  with  appalbng  rapidit  j.  In 
Julj,  August,  and  Septemoer,  the  deaths  rose  from  one  to  ten  thousand 
per  week ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  single  night  four  thousand  persons 
succumbed  to  the  disease. 

London  became,  indeed,  a  phigne-stricken  city.  All  those  who  could, 
closed  their  places  of  business,  and  endeavourea  to  find  safety  in  flight. 
It  was  in  yam  thai  they  did  so,  for  they  carried  infection  with  them,  and 
Ei^iand  was  one  vast  pest-house. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  metropolis,  inspectors  visited  the  houses 
daily,  and  whenever  a  case  of  plague  was  discovered,  a  red  mark  was 
maae  on  the  door  to  show 
that  the  dwelling  was  infected. 
The  dead-carts   roUed  about 
the  deserted  streets  day  and   , 
m^U  collecting  the  l>bdies,  1 
wMch  were  conveyed  to  pits, 
dug  to  receive  them,  in  vari-   ' 
ona  parts    of   the    suburbs. 
One    of     these    pla^e-pits 
existed  in  Tothill  Fields,  in 
the   city    of    Westminster; 
another  in  Montague  Eields, 
not  very  far  from  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  British 
Museum ;  and  a  third  at  no  great  distance  from  Eegent  Street. 

Defoe  has  written  a  most  graphic  account  of  tins  faUl  visitation ;  and 
in  the  diaries  of  Pepys  and  John  Evelyn,  we  meet  with  contemporary 
descriptions,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts : — 

**  Jane  6th.— The  hottest  daj  thftt  ever  I  felt  in  my  life.  This  day,  much  against 
my  will*  I  did.  in  Pnuy-lane,  see  two  or  three  houses  marked  with  a  red  cross  upon 
the  do<»rs,  and '  Lord  have  meroy  upon  us/  writ  there,*'— Pepys, 

"  September  7th.— I  went  all  along  the  city  and  suhnrhc,  from  Kent  Street  to 
St  James's— A  dismal  passage,  and  dangerous  to  see  so  many  coffins  exposed  in  the 
streets,  now  thin  of  people,  the  shops  shut  up,  and  all  in  mourf\/M  HUnee,  as  not 
knowing  whose  turn  it  migh^  be  nerV—JSvelifn. 

In  1664-5,  six^-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-six  persons 
were  reported  as  dead  from  the  Plague  in  London,  but  as  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality were  not  satisfactorily  made  up,  we  havejrood  reason  to  supp 
that  the  number  of  victims  was  much  jQ^reater.  'uie  population  of  Lon 
at  this  time  did  not  exceed  half  a  miUion. 
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The  Great  Fibe  of  Lonbok. 

Bnring  the  contmuance  of  the  Plague,  it  had  been  customary  to  light 
huge  bonfires,  and  to  bum  tar-barrels  in  the  streets,  in  the  belief  that 
the  dense  volumes  of  smoke  would  purify  the  atmosphere,  and  neutralize 
the  latal  infection. 
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But  a  greater  purge  awaited  the  doomed  city,  for  at  two  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  2nd  of  September,  1666,  a  fire  broke  out  at  the  house  of 
the  King's  baker,  in  Pudding  Lane,  close  by  where  "  The  Monument "  now 
stands,  and  raged  with  excessive  vehemence.  The  houses  were  mostly 
built  of  timber,  and  lath  and  plaster.  The  upper  storeys  projected 
far  into  the  narrow  streets,  so  that  persons  on  opposite  sides  of  the  way 
could  almost  join  hands. 

Before  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Lord  Mayor  arrived  on  the 
spot,  and  was  stronglv  advised  to  destroy  some  houses  to  prevent  the 
ore  from  spreading.  Not  wishing  to  undertake  so  great  a  responsibility, 
the  precaution  was  neglected,  and  the  flames  extended  with  awful 
rapidity. 

"  Eor  miles  around,"  says  Evelyn,  *'  all  the  skv  was  of  a  fiery  aspect, 
like  the  top  of  a  burning  oven,  the  light  seen  above  forty  miles  round 
about.  Above  ten  thousand  houses  all  in  one  flame ;  the  noise,  and 
cracking,  and  thunder  of  the  impetuous  flames,  the  shrieking  of  women 
and  chudren,  the  hurry  of  people,  the  fall  of  towers,  houses,  and 
churches,  was  like  an  hideous  storme,  and  the  air  all  about  so  hot  and 
inflamed,  that  at  last  one  was  not  able  to  approach  it,  so  that  they  were 
forced  to  stand  still  and  let  the  flames  bum  on,  which  they  did  for  neere 
two  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  The  clouds  of  smoke  were 
dismall,  and  reached,  upon  computation,  neer  fifty  miles  in  length." 

The  merchants  and  shopkeepers  carried  off  their  fi^oods  to  West- 
minster-hall. The  booksellers  stored  their  piles  in  the  crvpt  of  St. 
Patd's  Cathedral,  but  here  the  devouring  element  followed  them.  The 
venerable  Gotnic  edifice  had  been  swept  away 
by  the  vehemence  of  the  fire,  and  wnen  the 
flames  subsided,  those  who  had  stored  their 
property  in  the  crypt,  too  anxious  to  ascertain 
DOW  their  goods  haa  fared,  caused  an  aperture 
to  be  made,  when  a  current  of  air  rusning  in, 
carried  some  of  the  smouldering  embers  with 
it,  and  the  whole  stock  of  books  and  valuable 
manuscripts  was  consumed. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  terrible 

effects  of  this  memorable  calamity,  when  we 

state  that  one  cathedral,  eighty-nine  churches, 

four  hundred  and  sixtv  streets,  and  thirteen 

thousand  two  hundrea  dwelling-houses  were 

destroyed.   The  inhabitants,  thrown  homeless 

and  penniless  into  the  streets,  were  fain  to 

seek  shelter  in  temporary  huts  erected  in 

Finsbury,  Moorfields,  Spitalfields,  Montage, 

and  St.  George's  iTields,  which  at  that  time 

were  all  open  country.    It  is  a  remarkable 

circumstance,  that  only  six  persons  were  known  to  have  lost  their 

lives  during  the  Fire. 

Awful  as  was  the  Fire  of  London  in  its  immediate  effects,  it  is  a 
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memorable  example  of  bow  the  severest  calamities  often  become  the 
means  of  secorinf  to  posterity  the  most  Listing  advantages.  The 
Plague  disappeared  almost  immediately,  a  circnmstance  that  may  easily 
be  attributea  to  the  purification  which  the  City  underwent  from  the 
efecta  of  fire. 

Two  days  after  the  flames  had  been  subdued,  Evelyn  and  Christopher 
Wren  submitted  plans  to  the  King  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  City ;  but 
vested  and  other  interests  were  as  powerful  then  as  now,  and  the 
awkward  and  narrow  lines  of  the  streets  were  pretty  generally  adhered 
to.  A  great  opportunity  of  rebuilding  London  was  then  lost,  which  it 
will  take  centuries  to  recover. 

The  great  calamity  was  attributed  to  the  Papists,  and  a  half-witted 
fellow,  one  Robert  Hubert,  having  made  a  so-caUed  confession  to  this 
effect,  was  hanged  accordii^^ly.  Lord  Clarendon  does  not  believe  in  the 
guilt  of  Hubert. 

The  monument  on  Fish-street-hill  was  desired  bv  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  to  commemorate' the  destruction  of  the  city  by  nre.  He  intended 
to  have  placed  a  statue  of  King  Charles  the  Second  on  the  summit,  but 
this  original  intention  was  over-ruled,  and  the  gilded  imitation  of  flames 
which  we  now  see,  was  substituted. 

The  estimated  loss  by  the  Fire  of  London  was  £7,335,000. 

General  Monk  and  the  Plague. 

This  ffreat  General,  to  whom  Charles  11.  mainly  owed  his  restoration 
to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  is  still  more  deserving  of  lasting  fame, 
for  the  intrepid  conduct  he  displayed  during  the  raging  of  the  terrible 
Plague  of  London.  The  King  and  his  Court  had  retired  to  Oxford, 
whoe  the  viUainv  of  Whitehall  was  continued,  but  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marie,  Sheldon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Lord  Craven  remained 
in  the  capital,  ministering  to  the  wants  of  those  who  were  stricken  by 
the  pestilence.  During  the  prevalence  of  this  mysterious  visitation, 
law  and  order  were  alike  disregarded.  Monk  and  his  companions,  far 
from  bein^  alarmed,  not  onlv  paused  from  house  to  house,  braving  death 
and  infection,  to  carry  comfort  and  consolation  to  the  dying,  but  they 
protected  the  property  of  the  citizens,  and  did  all  that  human  foresight 
could  suggest  to  save  the  lives  and  possessions  of  those  who  were  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  the  stricken  city. 

St.  James'  Pabk. 

It  was  the  custom  of  King  Charles  XL  to  take  frequent  walking 
exercise,  and  he  caused  the  Park  in  front  of  his  palace  of  Whitehall,  to 
be  stocked  with  numerous  foreign  birds.  The  path  at  the  Southern 
tide  was  one  long  aviary,  and  retains  the  name  of  Birdcage-walk  to  this 
day.  The  ornamental  water  was  stocked  with  fowl,  and  a  governor 
of  Duck-Island  was  created.  The  King's  daily  habit  was  to  feed  the 
docks  in  the  ponds,  and  to  play  with  his  spaniels. 
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In.   spite  of  his  good  humour,  Charles  could  occasionallr  say  very 
bitter  words.    He  oisplayed  his  strong  affection  for  his  brother  James, 
by  refusing  to  sanction  the  Bill  of  Exclusion, 
which  would  have  robbed  the  Duke  of  his 
right  to  ascend  the  throne,  on  account  of  his 
Popish  profession  of  faith.    And  yet  on  one 
occasion,  Charles,  in  taking  his  sralk  on  Con- 
stitution Hill,  was  about  to  cross  into  'Hjde 
Paik,  when  the  Duke  happened  to  be  passing 
in  his  coach,  after  a  dars  huntinff  at  Houns- 
„j      E^  ij    J      low.    James  immediately  ali^teo,  and  after 
tWi  \\        L//Lr       paying  his  respects  to  the  King,  remarked 
SffB-fij       1/(1         upon  the  danger  of  his  going  about  witii 
such  slender  attendance,  ''  No  kind  of  dan- 
ger,  James/'  said  the   satirical   Monarch; 
"  for  I  am  sure  no  man  in  England  would 
take  away  my  life  to  make  you  King." 


CHABLBS  II. 


Colonel  Blood. 

This  criminal,  whose  attempt  to  steal  the  Crown  Jewels,  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  in  history,  was  questioned  by  Charles,  in  person, 
about  his  desperate  enterprize.  The  King  asked  him  what  was  his 
motive,  when  the  Colonel  replied :  **  My  father  lost  a  good  estate  in 
fighting  for  the  Crown,  and  I  considered  it  no  harm  to  rescue  it  hj  tbe 
Crown/' 

Eabl  of  Seafebsbubt. 

"  Shaftesbunr,"  said  Charles,  once  to  the  Earl,  *'  I  believe  thou  wt 
the  wickedest  fellow  in  my  dominions."  "  For  a  tubjecf^  sir,  I  believe 
I  am,"  was  the  ready  reply. 


William  Penn. 

Bein^  a  Quaker,  this  gentleman  carried  his  prejudices  so  far,  as  to 
keep  his  hat  on  in  the  presence  of  the  King.  Charles,  in  conversing 
witn  him,  removed  lus  own  hat,  on  which  Penn  said :  "  Friend  Charles, 
why  dost  thou  take  off  thy  hat  ?  "  **  Why,"  the  King  answered,  "  it 
is  the  custom  of  this  place  for  only  one  person  to  remain  covered  at  a 
time." 

The  King  and  the  Histobian. 

The  Milanese  historian,  Leti,  was  collecting  material  for  his  work  on 
England.  Charles  said  to  him :  "  I  hear  you  are  writing  the  History  of 
England."    Leti  replied  that  he  was  preparing  to  do  so.    **  You  most 
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take  ore  that  jou  ^iwe  no  oSence,"  diaries  obsenred.  "  Sire," 
ansvered  Leti,  "  1  will  do  what  1  can ;  but  if  a  man  were  as  wise  as 
Solomon,  he  would  scarce  be  able  to  ayoid  giying  some  offence." 
"  Why  then,"  said  the  King,  "  be  as  wise  as  Solomon,  write  proverbs, 
and  not  histories."^ 

Eochesteb's  Epigbam. 

Bodiester  affixed  the  following  verse  to  the  door  of  the  King's  bed- 
chamber:*^ 

*  Here  resU  oar  Sorerdgn  Lord  the  King. 
IRiose  word  no  one  relies  on. 

He  never  said  »  foolish  thing. 
And  never  did  »  wise  one." 

Chaiies  expressed  no  anger  on  reading  it,  but  remarked  ''it  was  per- 
fectly true,  for  while  his  language  was  his  own,  his  acts  were  those  of 
his  ministers." 

That  Charles  had  many  exceflent  qnaiities,  we  must  admit.  De 
Gramniont,  says  of  him :  **  That  he  showed  great  abilities  in  matters  of 
importance,  but  was  incapable  of  application  to  such  as  were  not  so." 
Another  writer  remarks,  that  had  his  application  to  business  been  so 
great  as  his  knowle^  of  it,  he  would  have  made  one  of  thegreatest  of 
oar  Kings."  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  said  of  him :  ''  ]£s  temper, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  are  admirable." 

The  Ki5G  and  Db.  Kek. 

Travellinfi^  on  one  occasion  to  Winchester,  accompanied  by  the  too 
notorious  Nell  Gw^rnn,  Charles  proposed  that  his  companion  should 
occupy  apartments  in  ihe  house  of  Dr.  Ken,  one  of 
the  Cathedral  dignitaries.  The  pious  doctor  refused 
admittance  to  the  lady,  on  account  of  her  equirocal 
character ;  Charles  took  no  offence  at  the  prebend's 
honesty,  and  afterwards  promoted  him  to  the  bishopric 
of  Bath  and  Wells. 

KiLLEOBSW  AND  THE  KiNG. 

"  This  person,"  says  quamt  old  Pepys,  "  on  one 
occasion,  publicly  told  the  King,  that  his  matters 
were  coming  to  a  ver^i  HI  state,,  but  that  there  was 
a  way  to  help  all.    Says  he,  '  There  is  a  good,  honest, 
able  man,  that  I  could  name,  that  if  ^our  Majesty 
could  employ  and  command  to  see  thmgs  well  exe-         xirionT. 
euted,  all  would  soon  be  mended ;  and  this  is  one 
Charles  Stuart,  who  now  spends  his  time  about  the  Court,  and  hath 
no  other  employment ;  but  if  you  could  give  him  this  employment,  he 
were  the  fittest  man  in  the  world  to  perform  it.' " 
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Titus  Oates  a.nd  the  Popish  CoNSPmA^cr. 

The  name  of  Titus  Oates  occurs  frequently  in  the  Uistoir  of  this 
period,  and  as  many  important  events  occurred  as  the  results  of  his 
villainy,  a  few  words  on  the  suhiect  are  necessary.  Oates  was  a  clergy- 
man  of  the  Church  of  Englana,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  dissolute 
habits,  and  his  atheistical  professions,  had  drawn  upon  himself  expnlaioii 
from  his  benefice.  He  then  moved  to  the  Jesuit  College  of  St.  Omer, 
where  he  professed  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith,  and  was  admitted  as  a 
confidante  to  all  the  wild  schemes  which  were  then  in  busy  agitation 
for  bringing  back  England  to  the  folds  of  the  "  true  Church."  Thne 
hints  served  Oates  with  materials  out  of  which  he  wove  one  of  the  most 
detestable  fabrics  of  villainy  ever  invented.  He  commenced  operations, 
by  making  affidavits  before  a  magistrate,  that  the  Pope  had  entrusted 
the  government  of  this  country  to  the  Order  of  Jesus,  that  he  had 
authentic  evidence  of  the  names  of  noblemen  and  influential  persons, 
who  were  to  hold  certain  offices  of  State ;  that  the  Papists,  who  lie 
knew  had  destroyed  London  bv  fire,  had  pledged  themselves  to  repeal 
the  horrible  scene.  He  assertea  that  the  reflection  of  the  flames  risiiiff 
from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  was  to  be  a  signal  of  insurrection  for  all 
the  Catholics  in  the  island,  who  had  each  a  given  part  to  plav  in  the 
dreadful  tragedy.  One  party  was  to  assassinate  the  Kinff,  others  the 
Protestant  ministers,  and,  indeed,  by  one  means  or  other,  the  whole  so- 
called  heretical  population  of  the  island  was  to  be  destroy^  by  a  general 
massacre.  Oates  implicated  one  Coleman,  a  busy  Jesuit ;  ana  on  his 
house  being  searched,  the  tinder  of  a  quantity  of  lately  destroyed  paper 
was  found.  This  was  deemed  sufficient  to  confirm  the  statement  of  the 
informer,  and  he  was  at  once  raised  to  the  highest  point  of  popularity. 
He  affected  fear  in  walking  the  streets,  and  a  guard  of  soldiers  was 
appo  inted  to  attend  him ;  apartments  were  assignea  to  him  in  Whitehall, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  vile  reptile  rose  from  the  very  dregs  of  society,  to 
be  one  of  the  most  honoured,  and  certainly  the  most  feared  and  powerful 
of  the  King's  subjects.  Oates  had  made  his  affidavit  beSfore  Sir 
Edmundabury  Qodfery,  an  eminent  magistrate  of  London,  and  in  a  few 
days  this  eentleman  mysteriously  disappeared.  Search  was  everyiHiere 
made,  and  at  len^h  nis  body  was  found  in  a  ditch  in  the  suburha. 
What  further  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  plot  could  be  required? 
Awe  at  once  seized  upon  eveiy  man's  mind.  The  houses  of  all  Catholics 
were  searched,  their  papers  taken  from  them,  while  every  gaol  in 
London  swarmed  with  the  accused.  Whitehall  was  fortified,  the  train- 
bands were  called  out,  and  the  capital  was  in  a  state  of  siege.  The 
denials  of  the  accused  were  treated  with  contempt,  and  blood  flowed 
like  water.  Oates'  success  drew  other  villains  from  their  hidiag-Dlaoes, 
who  hoped  to  profit  by  similar  means.  They  even  implicated  the  Queen, 
and  the  Duke  of  York  was  compelled  to  fly  to  the  Continent  for  siiety. 

Peince  Rupert. 
This  rash  Prince,  whose  fate  it  was,  by  his  fearless  braveiy,  to  cause 
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the  loss  of  ererj  great  battle  in  which  he  was  engaged,  was  nephew  of 
Charles  L,  being  &e  son  of  the  Princess  Elizabetn,  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
After  the  Restoration,  Rupert  returned  to  England,  a  country  he  so 
dearly  lored,  that  he  once  said :  "Ah!  I  wish  I  could  break  my  neck, 
for  then  I  should  at  least  leaire  my  bones  in  England."  After  Charles 
n.  returned,  Rupert  became  Yice-Admind  of  England,  and  was  second 
in  command  at  the  great  fight  with  the  Dutch,  in  1665.  Retiring  into 
private  life,  he  gave  up  his  time  to  the  study  of  chemistry  and 
to  mechani(»d  inventions.  He  is  known  to  artists  as  the  inventor  of 
mez2o-tint  engraving.  He  also  invented  the  celebrated  Rupert-drop, 
and  a  peculiar  sort  of  gun-metal.  He  died  in  the  year  1684,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Spring-Gardens,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster-Abbey. 

Death  op  Chables  II. 

The  King's  illness  histed  but  four  days.  He  was  attacked  by  a  fit 
on  the  Snaof  Eebruaiy,  1685,  which  was  followed  by  a  succession 
of  similar  attacks,  until  the  5th,  when  it  was  seen 
that  he  was  dying.  Ken,  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
other  distinguished  prelates,  attended  Charles  in  his 
last  momenta,  and  administered  the  consolations  of 
religion;  but  the  King  deferred  receiving  the  Sacra- 
ment, until  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  accept  it 
from  the  hands  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  Whatever 
influence  may  have  induced  the  dying  King  to  assent 
to  this  proposition,  we  know  not.  The  Catholics 
assert  that  he  had  all  throughout  secretly  conformed  cbowv. 

to  their  doctrines;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Protestants  say  that  the  great  crimes  of  Charles  presented  them- 
selves in  such  vivid  forms  to  his  mind,  that  he  would  naturallv 
experience  more  consolation  from  the  administration  of  the  Romish 
Sacrament  for  the  dying,  as,  after  confession,  and  previously  to  taking 
the  sacred  elements,  he  would  receive  absolution  for  his  sins.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Father  Huddleston  was  secretly 
admitted  into  the  chamber  of  death,  disguised  in  a  flowing  wig  and  a 
large  cloak.  James,  the  Papist  brother  of  Charles,  was  present,  as  also 
the  Earls  of  Bath  and  Faversham.  Huddleston  himself  tells  us  that, 
on  entering  the  chamber  he  exhorted  the  dying  King  to  repent ;  Charles 
thereupon  repeated  a  short  act  of  contrition,  and  then  the  father  gave 
him  absolution.  The  sacrament  of  extreme  unction  having  been  ad- 
ministered, this  mysterious  visit  was  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

When  he  found  death  approaching,  Charles  sent  to  request  the 
attendance  at  his  bedside  of  his  much-injured  Queen.    She  came,  but 
so  deeply  affected  as  to  be  compelled  to  retire,  and  confine  herself 


my  heart. 
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On  the  xnoming  of  his  death,  the  Km?  asked  the  time,  and  being 
told  that  it  was  six  o'clock,  said :  "  Open  Uie  cartains  liiat  1  may  onoe 
more  see  the  day."  As  long  as  his  power  of  utterance  remained,  he 
was  heard  calling  upon  the  name  of  God,  and  asking  pardon  for  his 
sins. 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  6th  of  Febmaiy,  Charles 
n.  breathed  his  last,  and  the  sceptre  of  England  passed  onoe  more  into 
the  hands  of  a  professed  Roman  Catholic  SoTereign. 

There  have  been  those  who  have  asserted  that  Charles  was  poisoned, 
and  suspicion  has  been  attached  to  the  name  of  his  brother  JameSy 
but  the  evidence  is  so  slight  that  the  belief  camiot  be  seriously  enter* 
tained. 

It  is  stated  that  even  as  death  approached,  Charles's  politeness  and 
good  humour  did  not  desert  him ;  that  lie  said  to  his  weeping  attendants : 
"  He  was  sorry  for  the  trouble  he  was  giving  them,  and  hoped  thej 
would  pardon  him  for  being  such  an  unconscionable  time  dying. 

Akecdotb  Besfbcxino  the  Death-bed  ot  Charles. 

[The  foUowinff  story,  which  hu  never  before  been  published,  is  recorded  in  a 
despatch  of  Terriesi.  the  Tuscan  Minister  to  London,  who  was  one  or  the  most  trusted 
Mends  of  James  the  Second.  It  has  been  supplied  to  me  by  the  courtesy  of  J.  Mont- 
gomery Stuart,  Esq.,  to  whom  1  beg  to  tender  my  thanks  for  this  most  important 
■oommunication.— A.  B.  T.] 

im  March,  1686.—"  The  kte  King,  feeling  his  death  at  hand, 
beckoned  to  the  Duke,  his  brother,  and  gave  him  a  small  cross,  intmst- 
ing  it  to  his  care,  with  the  greatest  ardour,  as  it  contained  a  small  piece 
of  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  asserting  that  he  knew  this  to  be  the  hd 
from  the  inquiries  he  had  made  about  the  true  Cross ;  and  for  the  infor- 
mation of  your  Serene  Highness,  I  may  mention  that  His  Maiesty  had  this 
small  cross  from  the  hands  of  that  wicked  wretch.  Sir  WiUiam  Waller, 
the  companion  in  iniquity  of  the  diabolical  Oates,  when  at  the  time  of 
the  conspiracy  invented  against  the  Catholics,  he  searched  with  im- 

S unity  aU  their  houses,  publicly  burning,  along  with  the  images  and 
ivine  figures,  whatever  of  sacred  or  profane  came  in  his  way,  unless 
there  happened  to  be  something  of  value,  which  he  kept  for  himself,  as 
the  reward  of  his  iniquity, — ^and  from  that  time  his  Majesty  had  always 
worn  it  on  his  person." 

[The  same  despatch  gires  the  following  account  of  Charles's  remone  on  account 
of  the  part  he  had  taken  during  the  Popish  Plot] : 

"  The  Queen  Consort  affirms  that  he  never  came  into  her  private 
€abinet,  wiiere  she  kept,  after  their  execution,  the  portnits  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  were  massacred  in  that  false  oonspiracv,  without  turning 
towards  them  and  kissing  their  hands,  and  asking  tneir  pardon  in  the 
humblest  and  most  penitent  form,  without  dilating  passionately  on  his 
own  guilty  and  on  their  innocence,  concluding  with  the  remark  that  they 
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were  now  in  a  nlace  where  they  could  tnilj  know  whether  his  Mijestj 
had  heen  forcea  to  act  as  he  did,  and  entreating  that  they  would  praj 
God  on  his  behalf  to  pardon  the  offence." 


(State  of  pnbUo  feeUng,  (ai  Tepoiied  bj  the  Tmoan  Mliiister  at  London)  immedi- 
atetymfter  Uie  death  of  Cbarlea  U. 

{Letier  in  Cypher,) 

9/i  Februaty,  1685. 
"Most  Sebsnx  Duke,  mt  sous  Loed,— In  the  sad  intelligence  of 
the  loss  sustained  on  earth  bj  mortals  of  His  Miyestj  Uie  King,  which 
I  transmitted  last  Friday,  by  the  way  of  Germany,  as  weU  as  in  what  1 
wrote  to  your  Serene  H^hness's  Secretair  r^pecting  the  event  which 
occurred  ix  llf  on  the  morning  of  that  oay,  1  was  still  glad — amidst 
the  affliction  wmdi  I  knew  the  account  would  caoae  to  your  Highness, 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  of  the  acquisition  made  by  God  in  Paradise — ^by 
the  special  grace  which  has  led  His  M»esty  to  die  in  the  confession  and 
communion  of  the  true  religion  and  the  Catholic  fidth,  by  having 
touched  his  heart  in  such  a  way — ^havin^  first  made  him  almost  rise 
again  from  death  for  a  short  period  of  time — so  that,  having  acknow- 
ledged his  error,  he  abjured  heresy,  refused  the  heretical  sacrament, 
confessed,  received  the  most  holy  viaiicum,  and  after  obtaining  extreme 
unction,  passed  at  once  into  the  enjoyment  of  that  blessedness  promised 
by  the  excellence  of  his  heart.  The  Duke,  his  brother,  has  taken 
possession  of  his  succession  in  mat  quiet,  but  to  the  extreme  wonder- 
ment of  the  seditious,  and  ^f  tne  more  penetrating  minds,  who  would 
sooner  have  believed  that  the  world  must  come  to  an  end.  ijid  as  thej 
had  imbued  all  around  them  with  tins  opinion,  and  looked  upon  his 
succession  as  impossible,  they  are  living  in  such  fear,  that  every  man 
thinks  of  concealing  his  eJBTects,  and  hiding  his  money ;  of  providing  him- 
self with  arms,  and  of  meditating  how  he  can  best  secure  his  own  person. 
They  will  do  tills  all  the  more  when  the  news  becomes  public  dl  the 
conversion  of  the  King  at  the  moment  of  his  deatL 

"And  perceiving  the  same  thing  to  happen  with  those  who  have  the 
government  in  their  hands,  I  should  say  that  discontent  must  be  inevi- 
table, were  it  not  that  I  observe  such  variations  in  the  opinion  of  these 
hat,  and  if  I  had  not  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  practical  knowledffe 
of  this  country,  and  learned  by  experience,  that  being  composed  chiefly 
of  wealthy  personsh— when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  draw  the  swordf, 
and  to  hazard  their  property,  by  exposing  their  goods,  and  wives,  and 
children,  to  be  sacked  or  bumt--wnen  they  come  to  reflect  on  the 
diffisr&ooe  between  being  well  off  and  ill  off,  they  think  admirably,  but 
do  nothing  more.  lour  Highness  may,  however,  expect  to  hear  of 
alterationa,  of  changes,  and  of  immense  commotions.  For  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  new  King's  enemies. 
Your  Highness  may  well  believe  that  he  will  have  great  need  of  Uio 
Divine  aosistasoe,  having  to  deal  with  the  most  dissembling  subjects 
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tliat  the  devil  ever  created.  Nor  will  he  ever  leam  who  is  his  friend 
and  who  fais  foe  until  he  shall  put  them  to  the  proof,  and  then  this  will 
only  avail  to  find  that  he  is  betrayed." 

Mttbdee  0?  Thovas  Thtnne. 

As  an  instance  of  the  lawless  state  of  the  metropolis  in  the  time  of 
Charles  11.,  we  give  the  following  account  of  a  murder  perpetrated  almost 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Court,  and  certainlv  in  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented parts  of  the  town.  Thomas  Thynne,  Esq.,  of  Longleat,  was  one 
of  the  most  wealthy  ^ntlemen  about  the  Court  of  Charles  11.  So  rich, 
indeed,  was  he  that  his  name  became  a  proverb  for  immense  wealth,  for 
he  is  known  as  "  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand."  The  great  heiress  of  the 
day  was  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who, 
though  a  child  in  years,  had  been  married  to  the  Earl  of  Ogle,  heir 
to  the  Dukedom  ot  Newcastle.  The  Earl  dying  in  1680,  his  vimn 
widow  was  contracted  to  Thomas  Thynne,  but  her  age  was  so  tender  that 
it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  mamage  for  a  time  untH  she  reached 
riper  years.  The  umon  having  been  arranged  without  consulting  the 
opinions  of  the  young  lady,  she  entertained  the  utmost  abhorrence  for 
her  intended  husband,  so  much  so,  that  she  quitted  her  home  and  oscaped 
to  Holland. 

In  the  meantime  the  celebrated  Count  Konigsmark,  (of  whom  we  shall 
have  something  to  say  at  a  future  period),  fell  in  love  with  the  young 
lady,  perhaps  on  account  of  her  beauty,  but  more  probably  her  enormous 
fortune  was  the  real  attraction.  As  long  as  Th^ne  lived  Konigsmark 
could  entertain  no  hope  of  marrying  the  Lady  Ogle,  and  he  formed  a 
deep  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the  obstructive  husband.  He  hired 
three  adventurers,  Captain  Yratz,  Lieutenant  Stem,  and  George  Berotski, 
to  assassinate  Thynne ;  and  these  villains  having  arranged  all  their  plans* 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  awaited  their  victim,  who,  they  had  ascer- 
tained, would  pass  down  Pall  Mall,  about  seven  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
Sunday,  February  12th,  1682. 

When  the  coach  was  seen  advancing,  the  three  assassins  rode  forward, 
and  holding  their  pistols  in  a  menacing  attitude,  the  coachman  stopped. 
Berotzki  fired,  and  five  slugs  entered  the  body  of  Thynne.  He  was 
carried  to  his  house,  where  he  expired  about  six  o'clock  on  the  followtng 
morning. 

Yratz,  Stem,  and  Berotzki  were  soon  in  custody,  mainly  through  the 
exertions  of  Sir  John  Eeresby,  an  active  magistrate ;  and  a  servant  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  arrested  Konigsmark,  as  he  was  about  to  em- 
bark on  board  a  foreign-bound  ship.  The  three  creatures  were  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed,  but  the  Count  escaped.  Thynne  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  of  that  vene> 
rable  building  the  visitor  may  at  this  day  see  a  carious  bas-rdief,  in 
white  marble,  representing  the  incident  of  the  assassination,  which  forms 
the  monument  of  **  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand." 
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Duke  of  York.   Third  son  of  ChwriM  L   Born  a.d.  1633.  Awended  tho  throne  a  J>. 

leSfi.    Married,  firstly,  Anne  Hrdo,  daughter  of  the  Rreat  Lord  Chaucellor  Ci»- 
-  jnendoD,  and.  secondly.  Mary  of  Modena.   Died  in  exile  at  St.  Qermains,  France. 

Aj>.1701.    Buried  at  Pteta. 

t'^yj^         ^  SUMMAKT. 

;  ^^Tae  late  Lord  Macanlay,  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  England  at  the 
accession  of  James  the  Second,  says  of  the  countnr  gentlemen :  "After 
mormaring  twenty  years  at  the  misgovemment  of  Charles  the  Second, 
they  came  to  his  rescue  in  his  extremity,  when  his  own  Secretaries  of 
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State  and  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  deserted  him,  and  enabled  him  to 
obtain  a  complete  victory  over  the  opposition;  nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  they  would,  even  at  the  last  moment,  have  shown  ecjual 
loyalty  to  James,  if  James  would,  even  at  the  last  moment,  have  refrained 
from  outraging  their  strongest  feeling.  For  there  was  one  institution, 
and  one  only,  which  they  prized  even  more  than  hereditary  monarchy, 
and  that  institution  was  the  Church  of  England.    Their  love  of  the 
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Church  was  not,  indeed,  the  effect  of  stndy  or  meditation.  Few  among 
them  conld  have  given  any  reason,  drawn  from  Scriptnre  or  eodesias- 
tiosd  history,  for  adhering  to  her  doctrines,  her  ritnal,  or  her  polity ;  nor 
were  they,  as  a  class,  by  any  means  strict  observers  of  that  code  of 
morality  which  is  common  to  aU  Christian  sects.  But  the  experience  of 
many  ages  proves  that  men  may  be  ready  to  fight  to  the  death,  and  to 
persecute  without  pity,  for  a  religion  wnose  creed  they  do  not  under- 
stand, snd  whose  precepts  they  habitually  disobey." 

Within  a  very  few  hours  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  James,  Duke  of 
York,  was  proclaimed  King  of  England.  The  Privy  Council  assembled, 
not  without  some  natural  misgivings,  as  many  of  the  members  had 
strenuously  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill  which  so  nearly  affected  the 
interests  of  their  present  master.  But  James  met  his  advisers  in  a 
conciliatory,  indeed  in  a  friendly  spirit;  and,  in  his  opening  speech, 
promised  to  govern  aceording  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  announced 
treedom  in  its  widest  sense  to  the  people  generally,  and  security  to  the 
Church  of  England. 

These  promises,  so  solemnly  made,  tended  at  once  to  disarm  any 
latent  opposition  to  the  King's  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne.  We 
have  seen  how  deeply  attached  were  the  people  to  their  ancient  faith, 
and  James  being  an  avowed  Boman  Catholic,  great  jealousy  for  the 
rights  and  immunities  of  their  Churdi  had  been  fostered  in  men's 
mmds,  but,  after  the  royal  declaration,  the  cloud  appeared  to  dissolve, 
and  it  was  thought  possible  to  maintain  the  faith  m  its  purity,  even 
although  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a  Sovereign  who  was  a  convert  to 
an  inimical  church 

James,  however,  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  of  outraging  the 
feelings  of  his  subjects  by  publicly  attenoing  mass  two  days  after 
his  accession,  and  he  showed  himself  ambitious  of  arbitrary  power  by 
issuing  a  proclamation  requiring  the  customs  and  other  duties,  usually 
granted  by  Parliament,  to  oe  collected,  without  consulting  those  in  whom 
the  right  of  voting  supplies  was  vested. 

As  if  these  acts  were  not  sufficient  to  raise  well-founded  doubts  of 
his  truth  in  the  minds  of  men,  James  caused  publication  to  be  made  of 
the  oircumstaDces  attendant  upon  the  death-bed  of  his  brother,  including 
the  evidence  of  Esther  Huddleston,  who  had  received  the  dyin^ 
frightened  Charles  into  the  bosom  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  and 
administered  the  sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  to  the  half -insensible 
Monarch. 

We  could  applaud  some  of  the  earlier  acts  of  James  the  Second,  if  we 
did  not  feel  that  they  were  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  revenge,  and  that 
the  punishments  awarded  elevated  the  miscreants  who  suffered  them 
almost  into  the  rank  of  martyrs.  Titus  Oates  was  brought  to  trial  before 
Judge  Jefferies,  who  told  the  jury  in  his  charge,  **  Tnere  is  no  doubt 
that  Oates  is  the  blackest  and  most  peijured  villain  that  ever  appeared 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  "  As  will  be  seen  in  a  future  pan^;n4>h, 
the  author  of  the  great  Popish  Plot  received  one  of  the  most  barGBurous 
sentences  ever  recorded. 
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Dangerfield  was  the>Hext  yictim,  if  sach  a  wretcli  deseires  the  name. 
OonTicted  of  a  false  and  malicioiis  libel,  he  was  sentenced  to  stand 
twice  in  the  pillory,  to  be  whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate  one  day, 
and  from  Neweate  to  l^orn  the  next ;  and  further  to  pay  a  fine  of  fire 
hundred  poonaa.  The  second  day's  flogging  had  been  inmctod,  and  the 
bleeding  wretch  was  being  conveyed  in  a  coach  to  Newgate,  when,  as  he 
was  passing  Hatton  Garden,  one  Robert  Francis,  a  barrister,  made  use 
of  an  insolting  jeer.  Dangerfield  retorted,  whereupon  Frauds  thrust  a 
cane  into  the  eyes  of  the  unarmed  prisoner,  and  the  brain  being  iniured, 
the  unhappy  man  died  within  two  hours.  Francis  was  taken,  tried,  and 
executed,  for  murder. 

A  really  great  and  blameless  character  was  reserred  for  the  third 
example ;  a  man  whose  purity  of  life  and  conscientious  Christianity  are 
worthy  of  imitation  in  all  ages.  This  was  Eichard  Baxter,  whose  real 
crime  was  his  attachment  to  the  republican  party  during  the  civil  strife, 
but  who  was  now  accused  of  havmg  published  a  fal^  and  malicious 
libel,  in  a  work  he  had  recently  issueo,  called  a  "Paraphrase  on  the  New 
Testament."  Jefferies  surpassed  himself  in  the  insults  he  hurled  at  the 
excellent  man,  who  stood  at  the  bar  calml}[  wondering  if  a  jury  of  his 
countrymen  would  convict  him  upon  the  insufficient  evidence  adduced. 
A  subservient  panel,  directed  by  a  venal  judge,  found  this  pious  Chris- 
tian guilty ;  he  was  fined  five  hundred  pounds,  ordered  to  live  in  prison 
until  the  money  was  paid,  and  to  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour 
during  a  period  of  seven  years. 

In  opening  the  Session  of  1685,  James  renewed  his  promises  to 
support  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  constitution  as  by  law  estab- 
lisoed,  and  his  gracious  speech  produced  so  favourable  an  effect  that 
Parliament  at  once  votea  the  same  revenue  to  the  King  as  had  been 
enjoyed  by  his  brother,  which  amounted  to  about  fourteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  a  sum  small  in  proportion  to  our  present  enormous 
revenue,  but  amply  sufficient  for  the  exi^ncies  of  the  period,  as  a 
standing  army  was  disallowed  by  law,  and  the  charge  of  the  fleet 
amounted  to  only  four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  a  very  serious  danger  menaced  the 
ruling  power.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  very  generally  believed  to 
be  the  legitimate  son  of  King  Charles  the  Secona,  who,  it  was  asserted 
had  married  Lucy  Walters  in  Holland ;  and  there  was  a  numerous  party 
in  the  country  wno  reg^urded  James,  Duke  of  Moxmiouth,  as  the  heir  to 
the  throne,  and  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  faith.  This  feeling  was 
supposed  to  be  strongest  in  the  northern  and  western  districts,  ana  two 
expeditions  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  seating  the  Duke  on 
the  throne. 

The  first  of  these  expeditions  was  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  who  landed  on  the  coast  of  Scotland ;  and  after  an  inglorious 
campaign  was  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded  for  liish  treason  at  Edmbur^h. 

Monmouth  had  not  learnt  the  ill-success  of  the  northern  invasion 
when  he  himself  left  Holland,  with  a  few  desperate  followers,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  throwing  upon  the  shores  of  Dorsetshire.    The  affection  of 
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the  western  peasantry  induced  them  to  flock  to  his  standard  in  large  and 
tomultaons  bodies,  but  no  ^ntlemen  of  any  mark  declared  themseiTes  in 
his  favour.  He  issued  an  inflammatory  address,  in  which  he  charged 
the  reLniing  Monarch  with  the  most  gnevons  crimes,  indudbag  usurpa- 
tion of  the  throne  and  the  murder  of  Charles  the  Second,  aim,  having 
marched  to  Taunton,  was  there  proclaimed  Kins. 

On  the  other  hand,  James  lost  no  time  in  taJdng  vigorous  measures 
for  the  safety  of  the  nation.  Lord  Faversham's  regiment  was  sent  to  the 
west  of  England  bv  forced  marches,  the  militia  of  the  district  was 
called  out,  an  Act  of  Attainder  passed  against  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  five  thousand  pounds  offered  for  the  capture  of  his  person. 

Still  Monmouth  found  his  force  rapidly  increasing;,  and  intoxicated 
with  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  which  greeted  him  at  firidgewater.  Wells, 
and  Frome,  he  was  almost  induced  to  forget  that  his  rustic  arm  v  was 
armed  only  with  scythes  and  other  agricultural  implements,  a  sad  and 
insufQcient  array  with  which  to  cope  with  the  disciplined  soldiers  from 
Tangiers. 

Monmouth  retreated  to  Bridgewater,  while  Lord  Faversham  advanced 
to  within  three  mUes  of  that  town ;  the  devoted  rustics  burned  with 
enthusiasm,  and  longed  to  prove  theur  strength  against  an  enemy  of 
whose  power  they  were  ahnost  unconscious,  and  so  they  were  led  on  to 
the  slaughter  of  Sed^emoor,  They  fought  with  the  strength  of  lions, 
the  bitterness  of  religious  animosity,  and  at  last  with  the  courage  of 
despair,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  and  after  the  moor  was  strewed  wi&  the 
dead  and  wounded,  the  fate  of  Monmouth's  invasion  was  no  lon^ 
doubtful.  The  Duke,  after  a  display  of  desperate  courage,  fled  from  ike 
field,  but  being  closely  pursuedf,  was  captured,  conveyed  to  London, 
and  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  under  the  Bill  of  Attainder  whidi  had 
already  been  fjassed  aeainst  him. 

His  poor  misguided  followers  were  first  handed  over  to  military  law, 
and  slaughtered  in  large  numbers  by  Colonel  Kirke  and  his  bloodtmrsty 
"lambs."  Then  Judge  Jefi'eries  was  sent  out  at  the  head  of  a  special 
commission  to  try  the  rebels.  Five  hundred  of  them  were  condemned, 
two  hundred  and  thirty  of  whom  actually  suffered  death,  the  remainder 
being  mostly  sold  into  slavery. 

It  might  DC  thought  that  James  the  Second  was  now  arrived  at  the 
highest  point  of  earthly  glory  which  a  Sovereign  should  desire  to  attain. 
Monmouth  and  Ar^le  were  dead,  rebellion  was  crushed,  a  considerable 
army  was  being  mamtained  without  a  murmur,  the  revenue  far  exceeded 
the  anticipated  amount,  and  foreign  Monarchs  paid  court  to  England ; 
but  there  was  one  object  which  the  King  had  at  heart,  without  which 
all  the  honours  and  advantage  of  royalty  seemed  to  him  vapid  and 
empty.  This  was  the  reconciliation  of  the  neonle  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  establisnment  of  that  faith  as 
supreme  in  the  United  Kingdom.  With  all  his  obstinacy  and  wrong- 
headedness  we  can  scarcely  avoid  admiring  and  extolling  the  conscien- 
tiousness which  induced  James  to  pursue  his  darling  phantom  without 
swerving  either  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  until  his  people  having  tc 
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elect  betveen  their  cherished  faith  and  their  King,  preferred  the  fonner 
and  droye  the  latter  into  a  life-long  exile. 

James's  desire  to  possess  arbitrary  power  does  not  appear  to  have  arisen 
so  mnch  from  a  love  of  despotism,  as  that  by  his  sin^  influence  and  his 
siiperiority  to  the  laws,  he  might  have  greater  facihties  for  carrying  his 
darling  project  to  a  saccessful  issue ;  and,  therefore,  this  latter  heavy 
charge  against  the  last  Stuart  King  is  but  a  consequence  of  the  fonner 
one. 

Monmouth  was  laid  in  his  gory  grave,  Jefferies'  butcheries  had 
destroyed  the  nerve  and  the  spirit  of  the  people,  lo^  addresses  poured 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  James,  misguided  as  to  the  true 
state  of  public  feeling  by  these  displays,  determined  to  throw  off  the 
mask,  to  break  his  ott-phghted  wora,  and  to  use  all  his  power  and 
his  popularity  for  securing  the  ascendancy  of  his  own  religion. 

He  conunenced  his  attack  upon  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  by  recalling 
the  Buke  of  Ormond  from  the  vicerojralty  of  that  country ;  he  then  dis- 
solved the  Privy  Council,  and  appointed  a  new  one,  into  which  many 
Roman  Catholics  were  admitted.  This  was  so  direct  a  violation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Church  that  the  Protestant  members  of  the  Council 
refused  to  serve,  and  their  places  were  immediately  filled  with  persons 
favourable  to  the  King's  views. 

James  felt  that  his  scheme  would  have  no  chance  of  success  while  the 
army  remained  true  to  Protestantism,  and  his  next  movement  was  to 
send  Colonel  Talbot  to  take  the  command  in  Ireland^  with  express  in- 
structions to  cancel  the  commissions  of  officers  devoted  to  the  Estab- 
hshed  Church. 

Parliament,  aroused  by  these  strong  measures  of  the  King,  addressed 
him  upon  the  subject.  He  affected  to  be  much  surprised  at  their 
objections  to  his  proceedinfs,  and  in  a  few  days  prorogued  the  two 
Bouses.  Thus,  tnen,  the  kingdom  was  left  open  to  any  measure  the 
Sovereign  mi^ht  ihijak  proper  to  adopt,  and  events  followed  in  such 
rapid  succession,  until  tie  final  catastrophe  was  brought  about,  that  in 
this  place  we  can  only  glance  at  them  without  offering  any  comment. 

A^tirs  in  Irehuid  promssed  in  every  respect  according  to  the  bias  of 
the  King,  and  Colonel  Tubot,  having  been  created  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  was 
named  Lord  Lieutenant  with  very  full  powers. 

Success  having  thus  far  attended  the  efforts  of  James  in  the  sister 
isknd,  he  was  encouniged  to  attempt  similar  measures  in  England. 
Anxious  that  a  declaration  should  be  recorded  in  fayour  of  the  power  of 
the  Monarch  to  dispense  with  certain  laws  without  the  interference  of 
Parliament,  James  field  a  conference  with  the  Judges,  and  told  them  he 
would  have  all  the  bench  of  his  opinion.  Four  positively  refused,  and 
were  at  onoe  replaced  by  others  of  a  more  pliant  disposition,  one  of 
whom  was  a  Ropoian  Catholic.  Li  order  to  have  a  succession  of  lawyers 
holding  Court  yiews,  James  made  a  call  of  serjeants-at-law  several  of 
whom  were  avowed  adherents  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  five  lords, 
holdiDg  similar  religious  tenets,  were  admitted  to  the  Privy  Council 
The  groimd  being  so  far  prepared,  James  submitted  for  the  con* 
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sideration  of  the  judges,  the  question,  whether  or  not  "the  King's 
power  to  dispense  with  law  was  hiw/'  and  so  well  had  his  measures 
oeen  taken,  tnat  with  one  exception,  an  unanimous  answer  in  his  favour 
was  returned. 

Mass  was  now  publicly  celebrated,  while  Jesuit  colleges  and  seminaries 
were  established  m  England.  But  the  ^reat  body  of  the  people  were 
aroused  to  the  danger  in  which  their  Church  stood;  sermons  and 
pamphlets  on  controverted  questions  issued  from  every  pulpit  and  eveiy 

printing-press.  At  a  time  when  Par- 
liament was  silenced,  and  when  news- 
paper reports  did  not  exist,  the  sermon 
and  the  pamphlet  occupied  the  place 
now  held  by  periodical  literature ;  the 
minds  of  such  as  could  not  read  were 
formed  by  the  one,  while  the  other  had 
a  great  effect  on  those  few  who  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  education. 

No  one  felt  the  force  of  this  more 
than  James  himself,  who  well  knew  how 
great  was  the  power  which  the  clergy 
held  in  their  grasp ;  he  therefore  issued 
a  proclamation,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  read  in  every  parish  church,  pro- 
hibitory of  preaching  on  controverted 
subjects  of  theology.  The  decree  was 
openly  disregarded,  and  there  being  no  constituted  authority  for 
punishing  offenders  for  conscience*  sake,  that  hateful  engine  of  tyrannv — 
the  Court  of  High  Commission — was  renewed,  and  one  of  its  first 
acts  was  to  summon  the  Bishop  of  London  to  answer  for  his  conduct 
in  refusing  to  remonstrate  with  one  of  his  diocesan  clergy  who  had 
objected  to  read  the  royal  proclamation.  The  Bishop  was  suspended 
from  his  office. 

James's  next  act  was  to  form  a  camp  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  at 
Hounslow,  in  order  to  awe  the  metropolis  in  case  of  riotous  proceedings, 
and  then  he  deprived  Lord  Clarendon  of  the  Privy  Seals,  which  he  gave 
into  the  hands  of  Lord  Arundel,  a  Roman  Catholic  peer.  The  !E^1  of 
Castlemaine  was  also  despatched  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose 
of  reconciling  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Holy  See. 

Hitherto  Roman  Catholics  had  held  no  preferment  in  the  Universities, 
and  James,  emboldened  by  his  zeal  as  well  as  by  the  success  of  his 
previous  experiments,  resolved  to  compel  the  reception  of  persons  of  his 
own  creed  into  the  great  seats  of  learning.  With  this  view  he  directed 
a  mandate  to  the  Vice-chancellor  of  Camoridge  requiring  him  to  admit 
a  Benedictine  monk  without  administering  the  usual  oath. 

The  \  ice-chancellor  caUed  a  meeting^  of  the  heads  of  Colleges,  and 
after  a  debate  it  was  decided  to  petition  the  King  to  withdraw  his 
mandate.  This  he  not  only  refused  to  do,  but  ordered  the  Masters  and 
bellows  to  elect  the  person  indicated  at  their  peril    Still  the  Vice- 
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chancellor  held  oat,  and  being  cited  before  the  Court  of  High  Commissioii 
was  deprived  of  his  office. 

The  Presidency  of  Masdalene  College,  Oxford,  having  become  vacant 
at  this  time,  James  seized  the  opportunitv,  and  sent  a  mandate  ordering 
the  election  of  one  Anthony  Farmer,  who,  besides  having  promised  to 
become  a  Roman  Catholic  upon  his  election,  was  a  man  of  bad  character 
and  evil  reputation.  The  noble  stand  made  by  the  Vice-president  and 
Fellows  of  Ma^^ene  against  the  illegjal  demands  of  the  King  is  one  of 
the  grandest  episodes  in  our  national  mstory,  and  hastened  the  downfall 
of  the  bigoted  Sovereign. 

In  repW  to  a  petition  setting  forth  Farmer's  evil  reputation,  and  the 
lights  andprivileges  of  the  college,  James  answered  that  he  must  be 
oSejed.  Tne  Fellows  met  in  a  solemn  assemblv  to  elect  their  future 
President,  and,  passing  by  Farmer,  their  choice  fell  upon  the  pious  and 
learned  T>t.  Hough.  It  now  came  to  an  open  war  between  the  privileges 
of  the  University  and  the  preroeative  of  the  Crown.  The  Vice-president 
and  Fellows  were  summoned  to  Whitehall,  where  they  were  lectured  for 
their  disobedience,  but  in  their  justification,  they  produced  their  statutes, 
and  stated  reasons  for  the  conduct  they  had  pursued.  The  Kine  enraged, 
at  once  suspended  the  Vice-pre»dent  and  one  of  the  Fellows  during  his 
royal  pleasure,  deprived  Br.  Hough  of  his  office,  required  the  immc^te 
election  of  Parker,  £ishop  of  Oxford,  who,  from  his  Eoman  Catholic 
tendendea  was  as  obnoxious  to  the  college  as  Farmer  himself.  Far 
from  being  intimidated,  however,  by  the  King's  threats,  Parker's  election 
wa^  declared  to  be  null. 

James,  still  perverse  and  wrong-headed,  went  in  person  to  Oxford, 
and  the  Fellows  being  cited  to  appear  before  him  at  Christ-Church,  he 
lectured  them  upon  their  contumacy,  and  required  immediate  compli- 
ance with  his  demand. 

Still  the  Fellows  held  out,  and  a  commission,  with  Jefferies  at  its  head 
was  sent  to  visit  the  college,  the 
effect  of  which  was  that  twenty- 
five  of  the  Fellows  were  deprived 
of  their  immunities,  and,  witnout  a 
profession  or  means  of  existence, 
were  ordered  to  leave  their  much- 
loved  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
Isis.  Even  this  bold  conduct 
did  not  break  the  courageous 
spirit  of  the  Fellows.  Locking 
tne  college  gates,  the^  refused 
admission  to  the  usurpmg  Presi- 
dent, and,  it  was  not  until  the 
ioors  had  been  forced  oi)en,  that 
Parker  could  obtain  admission  to 
lis  apartments.  As  soon  as  he 
was  in  possession  the  college 
Catholics. 
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About  this  time  public  feeling  was  farther  outraged  bj  the  nu^^nifi- 
cent  entry  of  the  papal  nuncio  into  Windsor. 

But  the  career  of  James  the  Second  as  Soverei^  of  Ghreat  Britain 
was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Those  Protestant  ministers  and  gentle- 
men wno  nad  supported  the  Stuarts  throujg;h  all  their  troubles  and 
vicissitudes,  those  loyal  men  who  were  believers  in  divine  right  and 
the  doctrine  of  passive  resistance,  saw  now  too  plainly  that  a  few  months 
more  of  forbearance  on  their  narts  would  enable  the  King  to  triumph  in 
all  his  objects,  to  utterly  destroy  the  Church  which  they  so  fondly 
cherished,  and  thev  reasoned  themselves  into  the  belief  that  their  legiti- 
mate Monarch  haa  forfeited  his  right  to  reign  over  them. 

William,  Prince  of  Orange,  grandson  of  Charles  the  Pirst,  had 
married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  reigning  Sovereign,  a  lady  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  her,  thoroughly  English  in  her  manners,  her  affections, 
and  her  sympathies.  Her  husband  was  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
armies  of  Europe,  and  had  long  withstood  the  power  of  Spain  and 
France  to  draw  the  Reformed  Church  of  Germany  within  the  ^oke  dTthe 
Romish  faith.  It  was  then  towards  Holland  that  men's  eyes  m  England 
were  directed,  when  it  became  evident  that  the  first  office  in  the  land 
must  be  entrusted  to  one  whose  sympathies  and  affections  were  in 
accordance  with  those  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  an  active 
correspondence  was  maintainea  with  William  of  Orange. 

The  circumstances  which  brought  the  question  of  the  succession  to 
an  immediate  issue  were  briefly  these. 

The  King  had  published  a  d.eclaration  of  Liberty  of  Conscience,  his 
object  not  &ingtne  emancipation  of  dissenters  from  the  state  of  thnldom 
which  our  ancestors  thought  proper  to  keep  them  in,  but  in  order  that, 
the  disabilities  being  removea  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  they  mi^ht  be 
eligible  to  fill  all  omces  of  trust  in  the  kingdom,  to  the  exclusion  of 

.  persons  professing  the  tenets  of 
the  Enghsh  Church.  This  decla- 
ration  the  King  required  the 
bishops  to  have  read  in  all  parish 
churches  in  their  dioceses,  but  an 
opposition  was  raised,  which,  in 
its  violence,  involved  the  Monarch 
in  the  destruction  he  so  wantonly 
courted. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Bbhops  of  St.  Asaph,  Bath  and 
Wells,  Ely,  Chichester,  Peter- 
borough, and  Bristol,  prooeedod 
to  Whitehall,  as  a  deputation  from 
BISHOPS.  the  episcopal  bench  and  prefored 

a  petition  to  His  Majesty,  praying 
him  not  to  compel  the  reading  of  the  declaration.  In  great  anfer 
James  replied  to  the  prelates  that  he  expected  his  command  to  oe 
obeyed,  and  at  once  summoned  those  eminent  men  before  the  Council 
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te  answer  for  their  conduct.  After  a  brief  examination  they  were 
committed  to  the  Tower  to  await  their  trial  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  on  a  charge  of  uttering  a  false  and  seditious  libel. 

The  excitement  of  the  people  was  at  its  height,  for  they  felt  they  were 
now  committed  to  a  contest  with  the  Crown,  which  would  end  in  some 
deciaive  action.  As  the  seren  Bishops  were  conveyed  in  a  barge  up  and 
down  the  river  they  were  accompanied  by  countless  thousands,  who  lined 
the  banks  and  implored  the  blessings  of  the  venerable  prelates,  who 
were  regarded  as  martyrs  for  the  national  faith.  After  a  long  trial,  the 
BishoDs  were  acquitted,  and  London  burst  at  that  same  moment  into  a 
wild  snont  of  jov.  £ven  the  soldiers  joined  in  the  universal  enthusiasm^ 
and  the  King  despatched  Lord  Faversham  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
unusual  excitement  among  his  guards.  On  his  return,  the  £arltold  His 
Majesty,  **  It  is  nothing  but  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers  at  hearing  of  the 
acmiittal."  "Doyoucall  that  nothing?"  was  the  royal  and  paternal 
remy,  "but  so  much  the  worse  for  them." 

.  In  the  meantime  a  circumstance  had  occurred  which  in  ordinary  times 
would  have  been  hailed  with  the  liveliest  tokens  of  affection,  but,  in 
eonseqnenoe  of  the  feverish  state  of  the  public  mind,  was  warped  into 
a  further  reason  for  the  destruction  of  the  newer  and  authority  of  the 
reigning  Sovereign.  This  was  the  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales,  which 
occurr^  under  such  mysterious  circumstances  that  it  was  generally 
reported  uid  widely  credited  that  a  spurious  child  had  been  introduced 
into  the  Queen's  apartment ;  and  the  unhappy  infant,  whom  no  one  now 
doubta  was  the  son  of  James  and  his  wife,  Mary  of  Modena^  was  alwavs 
reprded  and  called  "  the  Pretender."  The  King's  enemies  now  actively 
stirred  up  the  resentment  of  the  people,  representing  to  them  that  aQ 
hope  of  tne  succession  of  the  Protestant  children  of  James  was  cut  off 
by  the  pretended  birth  of  a  son  who  would  assuredly  be  bred  up  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith. 

The  heads  of  the  Chureh  party  in  England  resolved  to  delay  no  longer 
taking  measures  for  their  security,  and  despatched  an  embassy  to 
HoOuid  to  sound  the  Prince  of  Orange  upon  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
England,  and  to  ascertain  his  willingness,  or  otherwise,  to  come  over  and 
reheve  the  people  from  their  state  of  anxiety,  and  the  kingdom  from  the 
assured  danger  of  civil  war.  William  consented  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  partv,  and,  having  referred  the  ambassadors  to 
the  States-General,  their  offers  were  favourably  received,  and  a  force 
iqipointed  to  accompany  the  Prince  to  England. 

It  was  some  time  before  James  could  persuade  himself  that  his  son- 
in-law  would  head  any  movement  against  his  government ;  but  when  he 
was  satisfied  beyond  a  doubt  that  some  such  project  was  on  foot,  he 
condescended  to  call  the  bishops  into  his  counsels,  begging  them  to  take 
the  state  of  the  nation  into  their  consideration,  and  to  report  to  him  as 
to  what  they  thought  best  to  be  done  in  the  critical  state  of  public 
affairs.  They  drew  up  ten  articles,  advising  the  King  to  retrace  his 
steps,  to  annul  the  High  Commission  Court,  to  restore  the  Fellows  of 
Mnga»\cD»,  to  set  aside  all  licenses  granted  to  Soman  Catholics,  to  call 
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a  free  Parliament,  and,  finally,  to  return  himself  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Most  of  this  advice  was  immediatel?  accepted,  but  the  King  continaed 
in  secret  to  forward  the  views  which  lay  nearer  liis  heart  than  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  his  subjects,  and  among  other  grievances  he  caused 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  pompouslv  baptized  by  a  Romish  priest,  the 
Pope  being  sponsor,  through  the  medium  of  his  ambassador  resident  in 
England. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1688,  a  declaration  was  published  signed  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  stated  the  object  of  his  expedition  to  be 
the  renewal  of  the  ancient  laws  and  liber- 
ties of  the  realm,  and  the  security  of  the 
Church  as  by  law  established. 

On  November  the  4th,  the  Dutch  fleet 
sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Torbay,  and 
before  nightfall  the  whole  force  was  landed 
without  opposition. 

In  the  meantime  James  ordered  his  army 
to  assemble  upon  Salisbury  Plain.  The 
severities  shown  to  the  adherents  of  Mon- 
mouth prevented  many  persons  from  joining 
the  liberating  army,  and  it  was  not  untfl 
William  had  been  ten  davs  at  Exeter  that  Sir 
Edward  Seymour  arrived  at  his  head-quarters. 
XT7Bicii.v8.  From  this  time  fortune  smiled  on  the  Prince 

of  Orange.  As  he  advanced  towards  Salisbury 
he  was  contiuuallv  receiving  recruits  from  among  the  high  nobility  of 
the  kingdom,  and  even  the  royal  troops  began  to  desert. 

At  Salisbury  an  address  was  presented  to  James  by  the  officers, 
expressive  of  their  loyalty,  but  declaring  that  their  conscience  would  not 
permit  them  to  fight  against  a  Prmce  who  had  come  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  procure  the  calling  of  a  free  Parliament  for  the  secoriiig 
of  tneir  religion  and  liberties.  Next  day.  Lord  Churchill  fafterwardu 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough)  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Colonel  Beritelcy, 
and  several  other  import^mt  officers  left  the  royal  camp. 

James  must  now  havr;  deemed  his  cause  desperate,  for  he  abandoned 
the  army  and  retreatrx)  towards  London.  At  Andover  he  was  deserted 
by  the  Prince  of  Dear  .ark,  husband  of  the  Princess  Anne,  who,  with 
several  officers  of  high  standing,  gave  in  their  adherence  to  the  Prmoe  of 
Orange. 

The  Royal  army  having  retreated  to  Reading,  William  advanced  as  fiar 
as  Salisbury,  and  made  his  public  entry  into  that  city  amidst  the  livehest 
demonstrations  of  enthusiastic  joy.  He  never  seems  to  have  intended 
to  fight  a  battle  on  English  soil,  as  he  had  certain  assurances  that  the 
royal  army  would  melt  gradually,  but  surelv  away.  News  came  hourly 
of  disaster  to  the  royal  cause ;  Plymouth,  lork,  Bristol,  Berwick,  Hull, 
Oxford,  Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  declared  for  the  Prince  of 
Orangey  and  on  arriving  in  London,  James  discovered  that  his  favourite 
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dauditer  Axme  had  left  the  palace  with  the  view  of  joining  her  hnsband 
in  tne  enemy's  oamp. 

In  the  depth  of  his  distress  and  mortification  James  summoned  his 
Gooncil  of  Peers  and  asked  their  advice,  which  was  that  he  should 
appoint  Commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  at  once 
qect  all  E^man  Catholics  from  their  appointments.  The  King  took  a 
night  to  consider,  and  then  returned  for  answer  that  he  would  call  a  free 
Parliament,  and  appoint  Commissioners  to  treat  with  his  son-iu-law,  but 
with  respect  to  the  Catholics  he  said  he  would  leave  that  matter  to  be 
debated  oy  Parliament. 

Commissioners  were  sent  to  Hungerford  to  the  Prince,  and  his 
demands  were  so  reasonable  that  the  King  himself  acknowledged  they 
were  **  better  than  he  could  have  expected."  Everything  seemed  to 
promise  an  accommodation,  when,  in  the  most  unaccountaole  manner, 
(unless  it  was  bv  the  advice  of  his  religious  counjellors)  James  deter- 
mmed  to  withdraw  to  Prance.  The  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales 
preceded  him  and  landed  safely  at  Calais ;  tbe  King  followed  them,  not 
however  until  he  had  thrown  the  Great  Seal  into  the  Thames. 

As  soon  as  the  King's  flight  was  known  in  London,  the  Council  met, 
and  naturally  believing  that  James,  by  deserting  his  post  at  a  moment 
when  an  accommodation  was  pencQn^,  had  committed  an  act  of  abdi- 
cation, resolved  to  adhere  to  the  Prmce  of  Orange,  and  an  address  was 
drawn  up  and  forwarded  to  William,  begging  for  his  protection,  and 
asking  him  to  honour  the  City  with  his  presence. 

The  mob  in  London  assembled,  and  destroyed  the  mass-houses  erected 
by  James ;  meeting  with  Jefferies,  disguised  as  a  sailor,  they  maltreated 
hun  and  ultimately  hurried  him  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  who,  however, 
declined  to  meddle  with  him.  The  Chancellor  was  so  alarmed  at  the 
foiT  of  the  people  that  he  implored  to  be  sent  to  tbe  Tower  for  safety, 
and  thither  he  was  conveyed,  followed  by  thousands  of  people  howling 
for  vengeance  upon  one  of  the  veriest  nends  who  has  ever  disgraced 
humaniu^. 

The  !Karl  of  Paversham  having  dissolved  the  royal  army,  it  was  again 
collected  by  William,  who  prepared  to  march  towards  the  capital.  At 
Windsor  he  was  met  by  messengers,  who  informed  him  that  James  had 
been  attacked  by  a  mob  at  Paversham  and  brought  back  to  London, 
where  he  had  been  received  with  some  marks  of  enthusiasm.  It  was 
also  shown  that  the  priests  and  Jesuits  who  had  formerly  basked  in  the 
royal  favour  had  emerged  from  their  hiding-places  and  were  surrounding 
the  misguided  Monarcn.  He  sent  the  Earl  of  Paversham  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  inviti^  him  to  a  conference  at  St.  James's,  but  the  Protestant 
lords  counselled  William  to  require  His  Majesty  to  remove  to  a  distance 
from  the  metropolis  with  his  popish  guards.  In  consequence  of  this 
advice,  James  was  requested  to  retire  to  Ham,  a  palace  belonging  to  the 
Doke  of  Lauderdale. 

The  goArdfl  not  being  removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal 

e tee,  William  directea  his  own  Dutch  soldiers  to  relieve  them,  and  on 
following  day,  James  having  retired  to  Bochester^  the  Prince  entered 
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the  metropolis,  and  took  up  hia  quarters  at  St.  James's  Palace,  where  he 
received  the  congratulations  of  the  Lord  Major  and  Ck>uncil  of  the  City 
of  London. 

As  it.  was  necessary  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  state  of  anarchy 
which  prevailed,  the  Prmce  of  Orange  assembled  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  peers,  and  requested  them  to  take  into  their  consideration  the 
best  means  of  calling  together  a  free  Parliament,  who  should  adopt 
measures  for  the  settlement  of  the  laws,  and  the  preservation  of  tne 
rights  and  religion  of  the  nation. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  December,  James  the  Second  withdrew 
privately  from  Rochester,  embarked  in  a  small  vessel,  and  was  landed 
on  the  coast  of  France,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  palace  of 
St.  Germains. 

Thus  was  the  diorious  revolution  effected.  James's  invasion  of  Ireland, 
his  defeat  at  the  JBoyje^d  ^  ultimate  overthrow  of  his  hopes,  belosg 
to  the  next  reign.  ^ 
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At  the  outset  of  his  reion,  James  had  sworn  to  maintain  the  Church 
and  State  as  by  law  established,  and  yet  on  the  following  Sunday,  at- 
tended by  the  great  officers  of  his  household,  he  went  pubiiclv  to  mass. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk's  dut^  required  him  to  carry  the  Sword  of  State 
before  the  King,  but  on  arriving  at  the  chapel  door  he  paused.  Angiy 
at  the  hesitation,  James  remarked :  ''  My  Lord,  your  father  would  have 

Sne  further."  "Your  Majesty's  father,"  replied  the  Duke,  "would  not 
ve  gone  so  far." 

At  another  time,  when  the  Papal  a^nbassador  proceeded  to  Windsor 
to  pay  his  respects,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  as  lord-in-waiting,  should 
have  assisted  at  the  ceremony.  He  however  refused  to  be  present^ 
observing,  "that  he  had  been  advised  it  was  against  the  law."  James 
expostulated  with  him,  and  in  the  course  of  his  argument  observed : 
*'  Are  you  not  aware  that  I  am  above  the  kiw  ?"  "  If  your  Majesty  be 
above  the  kw,"  was  Somerset's  noble  reply,  "I,  at  leasts  am  aware  that 
I  am  not,"  and  persisted  in  his  refusal,  lor  which  he  was  deprived  of 
his  office. 

Mission  to  Roke. 

Li  spite  of  his  voluntary  oath  to  maintain  the  Church  of  Kngland 
the  promise  was  scarcely  registered  when  James  sent  Lord  (>stle- 
maine  to  Rome,  for  the  express  purpose  of  "  reconciling  the  kingdoms 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  to  the  Holy  See,  from  which  they 
had  fallen  off  by  heresy."  The  Pontiff  at  once  perceived  the  danger 
of  tills  step,  and  whenever  Castlemaine  referred  to  the  object  of 
his  embassv,  Pope  Innocent  was  invariably  seized  with  an  immoderate 
fit  of  cougMng.  The  Earl  finding  himseu  disregarded,  sent  a  threat 
that  lie  wouldleave  Rome,  when  the  Pope  remarked,  "Only  tell  him 
to  rise  early,  that  he  may  rest  at  noon,  as  m  this  countiy  it  is  dangerooa 
to  travel  in  the  heat  of  the  day." 
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The  Princess  Maiy  was  the  idol  of  the  English  people,  who  loved  to 
trace  in  her  exquisitely  handsome  features  a  resemblajice  to  the  great 
Protestant  Queen  Elizabeth.  A  portrait  of  the  Princess  of  Orange, 
bj  a  Dutch  artist,  had  been  sent  over  as  a  present  to  James,  and  WaUrar 
being  honoured  with  an  audience,  the  King  asked  him  "  How  he  liked 
it  P*^  "My  eyes  are  dim,"  replied  the  veteran  panegyrist,  "but  if  that 
be  the  Princess  of  Orange,  she  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  greatest 
woman  the  world  ever  saw."  James  inauired  whom  he  referred  to, 
mi  displayed  some  petulance  when  Waller  mentioned  "Elizabeth." 
Recovering  his  equanimity,  however,  he  musingly  observed:  "  She  had 
great  ministers."  "  And  when  did  your  Majesty  know  a  fool  choose 
wise  ones  ?"  rejoined  Waller,  with  impressive  earnestness. 

G&AHAME  OP  GlaWBHOUSE. 

Perhaps  no  name  is  held  in  such  utter  abhorrence  by  the  people  of 
Scotland  as  that  which  heads  this  para^ph ;  and  even  at  this  day  the 
mention  of  it  in  some  parts  of  that  division  of  the  kingdom  is  received 
with  a  shudder. 

One  of  James's  first  acts  on  ascending  the  throne  was  to  direct  his 
muighteous  wrath  against  those  persons  in  his  northern  dominions  who 
held  the  Solemn  Jjcague  and  Covenant.  Military  law  prevailed,  and 
Clavcrhouse's  terrible  troopers  were  let  loose  on  the  unhappy  people, 
whose  only  crime  was  their 
worshipping  God  according 
to  their  conscience.  It  was 
currently  believed  that  these 
soldiers,  instead  of  amusing 
themselves  with  athletic 
sports,  played  at  the  tor- 
ments of  heU,  and  that  they 
called  each  other  by  names 
attributed  to  lost  spirits,  as 
Beelzebub,  ApoUyon,  &e. 
Their  license  was  horrible; 
they  professed  themselves  to 
be  alx>ve  ordinary  law,  and 
having  captured  a  Cove- 
nanter, they  tried  him  by 
court-martial,  and  dispatched 
him  with  cruel  tortures.  A 
poor  carrier,  one  John  Browne,  blameless  in  character,  but  given  to 
preaching,  was  seized  by  6rahame*s  dragoons.  His  wife  and  children 
came  to  entreat  for  the  life  of  husband  and  father,  and  the  hard-hearted 
men  showed  some  signs  of  relenting  at  this  piteous  spectacle.  CUver- 
hoQse  drew  his  pistol,  and  shot  the  prisoner  dead.    The  poor  woman. 
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instead  of  being  stracic  senseless  at  sight  of  this  trasedy,  cried  oat  to 
the  murderer:  "  Well,  Sir,  the  day  of  reckonbg  will  come."  To  tlids 
the  impious  commander  replied :  "  To  man  I  can  answer  for  what  I  have 
done,  and  as  for  God,  I  will  take  him  into  my  own  hand."  We  need  give 
no  further  instances  of  these  cold-bk)oded  murders,  for  they  make  the 
heart  ache  and  the  cheek  flush,  to  think  that  less  than  two  hundred 
years  ago  such  horrors  sbould  not  merely  have  been  tolerated,  but  en- 
couraged by  an  English  Christian  King. 

Punishment  op  Titus  Oates. 

However  we  may  censure  James  11.  in  ordinary  cases,  for  his  entiie 
disregard  of  the  quality  of  mercy,  even  to  his  own  destruction,  we  can 
scarcely  take  exception  to  his  treatment  of  Titus  Gates,  the  wretch 
who  had  accused  so  many  innocent  persons  of  the  blackest  crimes,  and 
had  seen  their  blood  flow  in  consequence  of  his  vile  peijuries.  Still, 
this  man  had  his  admirers,  and  the  very  night  previous  to  his  trial,  the 
mastiff  which  slept  at  his  door  was  poisoned,  and  a  rope-ladder  was 
introduced  into  lus  cell.  He  was  charged  with  peijury,  and  the  crime 
was  proved  a^nst  him  in  the  most  evident  manner.  The  judges^  after 
the  manner  of  the  time,  insulted  the  prisoner  as  he  stood  m  the  dock, 
but  no  blush  of  shame,  no  gesture  of  repentance  showed  that  the 
hardened  sinner  experienced  any  remt  for  his  past  conduct.  He  was 
sentenced  to  be  pilloried  in  Palace- lard,  to  be  led  round  Westminster 
HaU  with  a  placard  over  his  head  descriptive  of  his  crime,  to  be  pilloried 
aeain  in  front  of  the  Ex)yal  Exchange,  to  be  whipped  from  Alagate  to 
Newgate,  and  after  two  days*  interval,  to  be  whipped  from  Newgate  to 
Tyburn.  He  was  to  be  kept  a  close  prisoner  for  Me,  and  &ve  times  in 
each  year  to  be  exposed  in  the  pillory  in  various  parts  of  Londcm. 
Although  his  friends  in  the  City  endeavoured  to  raise  a  tumult,  and  so 
open  a  door  for  him  to  escape,  he  was  too  strongly  guarded,  and  the 
first  part  of  this  fearful  sentence  was  vifforously  carried  out.  So  ex- 
hausted was  the  prisoner  i^ter  the  first  day's  flomng,  from  pain  and 
loss  of  blood,  that  James  was  entreated  to  remit  the  remainder  of  the 
whipping.  "  He  shall  go  through  with  it,"  was  the  reply, "  if  he  hath 
breatn  in  his  body."  ^venteen  hundred  stripes  were  administered  as 
the  unhappy  wretch  was  dragged  on  a  sledge  to  Tyburn,  but  his  stroigth 
of  constitution  enabled  him  to  outlive  the  torture.  Oates  lived  twenty 
vears  after  the  infliction  of  bis  sentence,  and  was  awarded  a  pension  of 
four  hundred  pounds  per  annum  by  King  William  lU. 

RicHABO  Baxteb  and  Judgb  Jeppebies. 

In  May,  1686,  the  author  of  the  "  Saints'  Everlasting  Eest "  was  dtod 
before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  upon  an  information  charging  him 
with  seditious  publication.  The  time  allowed  him  to  prepare  for  hia 
trial  was  so  short,  that  his  counsel  moved  for  delay ;  but  Jefferies  replied* 
"  I  will  not  give  him  a  minute's  time  to  save  lus  life.  We  have  had  to 
do  with  other  sorts  of  people,  but  now  we  have  a  saint  to  deal  with ; 
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and  I  know  how  to  deal  widi  sunls  as  well  as  sbmen,  lliere  stands 
Oi^es  in  the  pfllory,  and  if  Baxter  did  but  stand  bj  the  side  of  him,  I 
would  saj  two  of  the  greatest  rogues  and  rascals  in  the  kingdom  stood 
there.    The  Cerberus !" 

Jeffnies  interrupted  the  counsel,  insulted  the  accused,  and  acted  in  a 
manner  such  as  we  can  scarcely  belieTC  to  have  been  tolerated  in  an 
English  Court  of  Justice  less  than  two  hundred  years  aeo.  After  the 
judge  had  summed  up,  Baxter  said:  "  Does  your  Lordship  think 'an? 
jury  will  pretend  to  pass  a  Terdict  on  me  after  such  a  tnal  f**  **  I'll 
warrant  you,  Mr.  Baxter;  don't  you  trouble  yourself  about  that.'* 
Jefferies  was  right ;  a  packed  jury  did  find  this  emment  Christian  guilty, 
who  had  had  sufficient  virtue  to  refuse  a  bishopric.  Baxter  was  fined 
fire  hundred  pounds,  and  sentenced  to  lie  in  prison  until  the  money 
WDspaid. 

Battle  of  Sed6EMoob,1685. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  believing  his  uncle's  popularity  to  be 
waning,  and  thinking  that  the  Protestants  of  Great  Britain  would 
gUdly  rally  round  the  standard  of  one  whom  they  had  always  regarded 
as  their  champion,  landed,  in  June  of  this  year,  at  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire, 
with  but  eighty-two  followers.  His  first  act  was  to  call  his  few  people 
around  him,  and,  kneeling  on  the  sea-beach,  he  offered  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  their  safe  voyage.  Then,  drawing  his  sword, 
he  marched  into  the  town,  where  he  was  received  with  the  liveliest 
tokens  of  affection.  The  peasantry  of  the  west  flocked  to 
his  standard,  and  at  the  head  of  a  large  band  he  entered 
the  town  of  Taunton.  Every  house  was  decorated  with 
boughs  of  trees  and  garlands  of  roses ;  and  flowers  were 
strewed  in  his  path.  In  the  market-place  a  bevy  of  dam- 
sels awaited  their  idol,  and  presented  him  with  a  standard 
woven  by  their  own  fair  hands.  One  young  lady,  after 
addressing  the  Duke,  presented  him  witli  a  Bible, 
when,  entering  into  the  enthusiasm  of  the  scene,  he 
said :  ''  I  have  come  into  the  field  to  defend  the  truths  of 
this  book,  and,  if  occasion  require,  to  seal  it  with  my 
blood."  And  now  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men, 
although  sadly  deficient  in  arms,  Monmouth  might  have 
made  a  desperate,  and  probabl;^,  a  successful  march 
towards  the  metropolis,  but,  intoxicated  with  his  reception  ladt. 
by  the  people,  he  lost  many  precious  days  in  visiting 
Bridgewater,  Wells,  and  Frome,  in  each  of  which  towns  he  was  pro- 
claimed King. 

The  time  spent  in  this  vain  and  useless  display  had  been  occupied  by 
James  in  preparing  and  despatching  a  number  of  disciplined  troops 
towiBtfils  the  west,  and  Monmouth  wl  back  upon  Bridgewater.  deter- 
mined to  stand  the  issue  of  a  battle.  Lord  Faversham  commanaed  the 
King's  troops,  who  were  entamped  at  a  place  called  Middlezoy,  on  tho 
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moon,  at  some  disianoe  from  the  town.  Monmoath  determined  upon 
making  a  night  attack  upon  the  roval  army,  but  before  his  follovers 
could  steal  on  the  foe,  Faversham  s  troops  were  prepared;  and  wkea 
the  undisciplined  peasantry  had  crossed  a  small  stream,  ihev  found 
themselves  unexpectedly  in  presence  of  the  royal  forces,  who  were 
drawn  up  in  readiness  to  receive  them.  As  soon  as  the  Somersetshire 
men  saw  how  matters  stood,  they  ran  pell-mell  upon  their  opponents ; 
the  result  may  be  easily  foreseen.  Although  they  fought  with  the  courage 
of  despair  for  three  hours,  and  at  one  time  gamed  a  slight  advantage, 
discipline  at  last  asserted  its  superiority  over  brute  force,  and  the 
followers  of  Monmouth  fled.  About  fifteen  hundred  were  alain  on 
the  field,  and  nearly  as  many  were  made  prisoners,  most  of  whom 
adorned  gibbets  in  various  towns  and  villages  in  the  county,  the  merci- 
less Jeffenes  and  his  vile  associate.  Colonel  Kirke,  being  at  once  judges 
and  executioners. 

FiBST  Account  op  Monmouth's  Defeat  and  Captuiie. 

(Thia  despatch  of  Terriesi  is  important,  from  its  showiDg  that  the  first  imprei- 
siou  of  the  Tuscan  Envoy  was  to  the  effect  that  the  defeat  must  facilitate  the 
plans  of  the  Stuarts  to  establish  a  standing  army.) 

20th  July,  1685. 

"Before  touching  on  any  of  the  particulars  which  form  the  subject 
of  your  (the  Secretary  of  State's)  letter,  I  believe  you  will  not  be 
displeased  if  I  dwell — ^without  preamble,  not  to  keep  you  in  suspense— 
on  the  grace  which  God  has  yet  again  bestowed  on  these  kingdoms,  in 
freeing  them  from  the  desolation  which  was  so  closely  overhanging 
them,  by  means  of  the  chastisement  just  inflicted  on  the  rebels  of 
England,  as  you  have  heard  has  happened  alreidy  with  those  of  Scot- 
land. The  said  rebels  having,  in  a  sally  made  oy  them  to  the  number 
of  about  six  thousand  at  Bridgewater,  attacked  two  thousand  foot  sol- 
diers and  seven  hundred  horsemen  of  the  royal  troops,  who  kept 
watching  them  three  miles  off,  but  being  entirely  defeated  and  dis- 
persed, with  the  exception  of  about  two  thousand  killed  in  the  engage- 
ment, and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who,  with  my  Lord  Gray,  made 
their  escape  by  flight. 

"Two  days  afterwards  the  Duke  was  made  prisoner  in  a  ditch  in  Dor- 
setshire, and  Lord  Gray  was  taken  in  a  wood  the  day  after  the  action. 

"Perfectly  indescribable  is  the  joy  visible  in  His  Majesty  the. King, 
and  in  all  right  thinking  people,  who  know  thoroughly  the  internal  state 
of  this  country,  because  by  pure  divine  grace  they  see  themselves 
freed  from  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  happen.  And  if  this 
rejoicing  be  not  general  it  arises  solely  because  the  majority  (if  not  the 
best  disposed  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  kingdoms),  are  most  keenly 
affected  by  a  success  so  fortunate  for  the  monarchy,  and  by  a  blow  so 
mortal  to  the  republicans,  and  to  others  of  seditious  tenaencies,  that 
they  now  perceive  that  the  instrument  framed  with  so  great  labour 
and  with  such  a  loss  of  their  own  Hves,  for  the  purpose  of  extingoish- 
ing  t^e  King,  and  overthrowing  the  .Monarchy,  has  only  served  to 
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exalt  the  first  and  to  establish  more  firmly  the  second,  at  the  expense, 
too,  of  a  fair  portion  of  their  liberties,  and  at  the  price  of  their  pre- 
rogatives— ^the  two  jewels  which  they  chiefiy  value — ^because  they  can- 
not reasonably  refuse,  in  future,  to  the  Kin&;[s  Majesty,  that  he  shall 
maintain,  at  t  neir  expense,  for  the  safety  of  his  own  person  and  for  the 
preserration  of  internal  peace  amongst  his  vassals,  a  fieet  of  ships  at 
sea,  and  an  army  of  soldiers  on  land. 

"The  aforesaid  defeat  of  the  rebels  has  cost  His  Majesty  more  than 
three  hundred  of  his  guards,  who  have  died  in  action,  and  many  of 
them  are  wounded,  as  I  shall  mention  on  Monday,  when  writing  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  with  the  rest  of  the  particulars;  but  in  the  way  in 
which  it  has  come  to  pass,  your  lordship  may  believe  me  that  it  appears 
something  supernatural,  as,  in  truth,  has  appeared  eveiything  that 
hitherto  has  occurred  in  the  events  of  his  present  Majesty's  reign,  both 
before  and  after,  during  his  life,  and  since  he  came  to  his  crown,  and 
throughout  the  course  of  his  life." 

[There  follows  a  loxie  train  of  reasoning  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
battle  of  Sedgemoor  had  ended  differently,  a  great  part  of  the  train- 
bands in  the  kingdom  would  have  decUred  for  Monmouth.] 

Aftbk  Sedgexoob.    An  Incissvt. 

Faversham  considered  it  to  be  lus  duty  to  make  immediate  examples  of 
some  of  his  prisoners.  Several  of  those  who  had  been  most  active  in 
the  fray  were  marked  for  execution,  amonff  whom  was  a  voung  athletic 
peasant,  noted  throughout  the  county  for  nis  swiftness  of  foot.  A  cdt 
having  been  brought,  promises  were  made  to  the  prisoner,  that  if 
within  ajnven  distance  he  succeeded  in  headine  the  colt  in  a  race,  his 
life  ahoum  be  spared.  The  course  was  markedout,  and  the  colt  easily 
defeated,  but  tne  melancholy  ending  of  the  story  is,  that  Paversham 
sent  ^e  unhappy  victim  to  tne  gallows. 

Kibxe's  "Lambs." 

Colonel  Kirke  was  sent  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  (now  the  second 
of  the  line)  to  assist  in  auelling  Monmouth*s  rebellion  in  the  west  of 
England.  This  monster  had  been  in  command  of  Tanker,  a  Moorish 
fortress,  which  formed  a  portion  of  Catherine's  dowry  when  she  became 
the  wife  of  Charles  the  Second.  When  the  town  wu  abandoned,  Kirke 
and  ha  soldiers  returned  to  Ensland,  and  as  their  ensijB;n  bore  the 
emblem  of  a  lamb,  they  obtained  the  soubriquet  by  which  they  are 
known  in  hutory.  Their  ferocity  had  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  it 
augured  ill  for  the  western  peasants  when  such  men  were  sent  amongst 
them.  Alter  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  Kirke  marched  to  Taunton, 
with  several  cart-loads  of  wounded  prisoners,  and  fixed  his  head- 
Quarters  at  the  "White  Hart"  in  that  town.  The  nen-post  before 
toe  door  served  for  a  galloWs.  It  is  reported  that  his  o&ers  could  see 
the  work  of  de^jth  progress  from  the  windows  of  their  mess-room,  and 
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that  every  time  a  health  was  drank  a  fresh  victim  was  launched  into 
eternity.  When  Kirke  observed  t}ie  limbs  of  the  unhappy  men  quiver* 
tag  in  the  kst  agony,  he  ordered  the  drums  and  fifes  to  stride  up, 
saying,  '*  they  should  have  music  to  their  dancing.'*  It  is  impossible  to 
fix  certainly  now  manv  prisoners  fell  before  this  ruthless  wretch,  but  it 
is  traditionally  recoraea  that  the  executioner  at  Taunton  stood  ankle- 
deep  in  the  blood  of  those  he  was  called  upon  to  quarter.  Kirke'a 
"  bunbs"  and  Claverhouse's  "demons"  will  never  be  fojrgotten  in  the 
districts  where  they  executed  their  dire  commissions^^^ 

Capture  of  Monhouth. 

Thinking  to  find  a  hiding-place,  and,  perhaps,  with  the  instance  of  his 
father's  escape  in  his  mind,  the  defeated  Buke,  accompanied  by  a  few 
friends,  rode  off  from  the  fatal  field  of  Sed^emoor  in  the  direction  of 
Dorsetshire.  Starving  and  wretched,  he  lav  down  to  seek  rest  in  a  drr 
dit«h ;  and  to  conceal  the  traces  of  his  flight,  the  once  envied  and  bril- 
liant Monmouth  covered  himself  with  dry  fern-leaves.  In  this  condition 
he  was  discovered  by  one  Perkin.  For  some  time  he  could  scarcely  be 
reoognised.  His  clothes  were  muddy,  his  hair  had  changed  to  ^7, 
and  tne  only  visible  evidence  of  his  former  greatness  was  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  which  was  discovered  in  his  pookdb  among  some  pease  which  he 
had  gathered  from  a  field,  and  which  formed  his  only  provision.  Knowing 
well  ihe  merciless  and  unforgiving  character  of  James,  Monmouth  aban- 
doned himself  to  despair;  in  the  struggle  his  courage  failed  him,  and  he 
sued  for  mercy  in  the  most  abject  manner.  James  was,  however,  deaf 
to  all  the  entreaties  of  his  nephew,  and  two  days  after  his  airiral  in 
London,  Monmouth  was  condemned  to  death.  For  a  moment  the  un- 
happy prisoner  thought  his  uncle  had  relented,  for  in  replv  to  his  earnest 
entreaties  the  King  granted  him  a  personal  interview.  Monmouth  was 
conveyed  to  Whitelull  by  water,  and  demeaned  himself  by  falling  on 
his  knees  and  praying  for  mercy.  But  James's  onlv  motive  for  sednf 
his  victim  appears  to  have  been  to  obtain  some  clue  to  his  principu 
accomplices.  Finding  nothing  could  move  that  cold,  stem,  bigoted 
nature,  the  Duke  rose  from  his  knees,  and  left  the  King's  presence  with 
becoming  dignitv.  From  that  moment  he  resigned  all  nope  of  life,  and 
calmly  prepared  for  liis  end.  Tenison,  anerwards  Archbishop  of 
Ganterbuiy,  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  attended 
him  in  his  last  hours ;  and  on  the  fatal  morning,  surroundea  by  a  strong 
guard,  the  unhappy  prisoner  was  conducted  to  Tower  Hill.  Amid^ 
the  teieurs  and  groans  of  the  populace,  with  whom  he  had  ever  been  a 
favourite,  Monmouth  mounted  tne  scaffold,  and  said :  "  I  shall  say  but 
little.  I  came  here  not  to  speak  but  to  die.  I  die  a  Protestant  of  the 
Church  of  England."  And  then  followed  the  tragedy  we  shall  describe 
in  the  next  paragraph. 

Jack  Ketch. 

This  is  the  name  by  which  at  this  day  the  public  executioner  is 
popularly  known.    The  original  bearer  of  the  illustripuB  title  was  the 
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man  who  executed  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  While  he  was  pp 
for  the  last  scene  of  all,  the  Duke  placed  some  money  in  fetch's 
hands,  and  added :  "  Here  are  six  guineas  for  you.  Do  not  hack  me  as 
you  did  Lord  Russell.  My  servant  will  give  yeu  more  gold  if  you  do 
TOUT  work  well."  It  is  surmised  that  this  speech  agitated  the  man,  for 
Lis  first  blow  only  inflicted  a  slight  wound.  Monmouth  raised  his  head, 
and  fflanced  reproachfully  a^  Ketch.  Once  more  he  laid  his  head  upon 
the  Dlock:  again  and  again  the  axe  fell,  but  the  neck  remained  un- 
severed.  Tne  spectators  were  by  this  time  horrified  bevond  endurance, 
and  the  nervousness  of  the  execationer  was  not  diminished  by  the  yells 
and  execrations  which  menaced  him.  He  flung  down  the  axe  with  a 
curse :  "  I  cannot  do  it,"  he  said,  "  my  heart  faib  me !"  "  Take  up  the 
axe,  man !"  the  sheriff  commanded.  '*  Throw  him  to  us !"  shouted  the 
people.  Two  more  blows  were  dealt  before  the  quivering  frame  of  the 
unfortunate  victim  ceased  to  move,  and  even  then  a  knife  was  required 
to  complete  the  butchery. 

In  tne  following  ^ear.  Jack  Ketch  was  deprived  of  his  oflBce  for  in- 
solence to  his  superiors,  and  was  succeeded  by  one  Hose.  In  four 
months  Rose  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  and  Ketch  resumed  his  old 
office. 

The  Bloopy  Assizes. 

This  is  the  8ig[nificant  title  given  in  history  to  the  commission  of 
gaol  delivery  presided  over  by  Jud^e  Jefferies,  after  the  rebellion  in  the 
west.  He  joked  and  insulted  his  wretched  victmis  with  the  moat 
shocking  disregard  of  decency.  One  hannless  object  moved  the  pity  of 
those  on  the  bench.  "  My  Lord,"  they  said  to  the 
judge,  **^'Cnia  poor  creature  is  on  the  parish."  "  Do 
not  trouble  yourselves,"  was  the  brutal  reply ;  "  I 
will  soon  ease  the  parish  of  the  burden."  Jefferies 
made  it  his  boast  that  he  had  hanged  more  traitors 
than  all  his  predecessors  together  since  the  CSonquest. 
His  victims  numbered  three  hundred  and  twenty 
on  this  circuit,  while  those  who  escaped  the  gallows 
were  transported  in  shoals,  being  presented  to 
various  courtiers  who  had  estates  in  the  West 
Indies ;  and  thither  the  light-hearted  Somersetshire 
adherents  of  Monmouth  were  sent  as  slaves,  being 
divided  about  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  according 
as  the  propertv-h(3der  was  or  was  not  in  favour  at 
Court.    One  nundred  slaves  were  awarded  to  the 

Sueen,  and  the  profit  she  made  is  calculated  at  one 
ousand  guineas.    The  children  who  at  Taunton 
had  presented  a  flag  to  Monmouth  were  given  up  for     prey  to  the  maids 
of  honour,  who  exacted  large  sums  as  ransom  from  thea  oor  girls'  friends. 

BuBNiiTG  OF  Elizabeth  Qaunt. 

One  James  Burton,  who  had  fled  from  England  in  consequence  of  the 
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sbare  he  had  k  the  Rye  Hoase  Plot,  returned  with  Monmoath,  and  fled 
from  Sedgemoor.  Alter  the  discoTery  of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  and 
while  an  active  search  was  being  made  for  Barton,  he  had  been  secreted 
in  the  house  of  a  pious  and  charitable  woman  named  Elizabeth  Gaunt. 
She  found  a  boat  for  him  to  escape  in,  and  gave  him  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  for  his  subsistence.  After  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  Burton 
again  went  to  London,  and  was  protected  by  one  Pemeley,  a  White* 
chapel  barber.  A  proclamation  was  issued  asainst  harbouring  rebels, 
which  offered  pardon  to  any  refugee  who  had  oeen  so  harboured,  if  he 
would  inform  against  his  benefactors,  and  Burton  had  the  viUanyto 
purchase  his  freedom  by  betraying  his  protectors.  Upon  his  evidenoe 
they  were  found  guilty.  Pemeley  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  and 
Gaunt  to  be  burnt,  which  terrible  judgments  were  carried  out  to  the 
letter.  Elizabeth  Graunt  was  burned  at  l^bum,  but  just  urevious  to 
her  execution  she  wrote  a  few  words  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  wmch  should 
have  rankled  in  the  heart  of  the  tyrannical  James :  "My  fault  was  one 
which  a  Prince  might  well  have  forgiren.  I  did  but  relieve  a  poor 
funily,  and  lo !  I  must  die  for  it."  This  was  the  last  instance  of  a 
person  being  burnt  in  England,  and  of  a  woman  who  died  for  a  political 
offence. 

j£F?£fiI£d  AKD  THE  XJnITEHSITT  OF  CaXBEIDGE. 

The  Oath  of  Supremacy  had  been  specially  framed  to  prevent  Homan 
Catholics  from  accepting  public  offices,  either  civil  or  refigious.  EveiT 
student  of  a  university,  oefore  the  conferring  of  his  degree,  was  required 
to  take  this  oath,  and  so  prove  himself  a  professor  of  the  national  £uth. 
In  Febniaiy  1687  a  royal  letter  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  demanding  tiie 
admission  of  a  monk  to  the  d^^ree  of  Master  of  Arts.  The  heads  of 
colleges  met  in  convocation,  anC  after  due  deliberation,  refused  to  obey 
the  royal  mandate.  Persisting  in  their  contuma^,  they  were  citei  to 
answer  for  their  conduct  before  the  Court  of  High  Commission  at 
Westminster. 

On  the  da^  appointed,  the  Yice-chancellor  entered  an  appearance, 
attended  by  eight  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  University, 
among  whom  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Jefferies,  the  presiding  judge,  browbeat  and  insulted  the  divines  and 
scholars  with  the  vulgarity  which  was  his  distinguishing  peculiaritj. 
Although  thej  clearly  proved  their  case,  they  were  ordered  out  of 
Court,  and  evidence  was  taken  in  their  absence.  When  they  were  again 
admitted,  they  were  told  that  the  Court  had  decided  upon  depriving  the 
Yice-Chuicellor  of  his  dignity,  and  suspending  him  from  all  the  emolu- 
ments he  derived  from  his  college.  "  As  for  you,"  said  Jefferies,  ad- 
dressing the  delegates,  "  you  are  mostly  divines.  I  will  therefore  send 
you  home  with  a  text  of  Scripture :  '  Go  and  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse 
thing  happen  to  you.* " 

James  and  the  SPAinsn  Aioassasob. 
As  we  have  previously  observed,  the  Pope  was  alarmed  at  Jamea's  ex- 
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4jCMim  «■!,  bdienBg  it  to  beworae  tJiin  iBmolitio  to  force  hia  rdjgkHis 
picdileetioDS  so  sa&aaij  and  offensiTelj  lorvard.  Tbe  Spanish  am- 
bassador also  endeaToored  to  point  this  oat,  and  the  King  asked  him 
aagiilj :  "In  Spain,  is  it  not  the  custom  for  toot  master  to  consult  his 
c^essor  on  all  subjects  V*  "  Yea,  Sir,"  replied  Bonquillo,  '<  and  that 
b  the  Teiy  reason  wnj  our  ai&urs  succeed  so  ilL" 

The  Totteadtg  Cbowk. 

At  a  time  when  s^ns  and  omens  were  much  more  regarded  than  they 
are  in  oar  dars,  it  caused  much  talk,  that,  daring  the  ceremonT  of  his 
coronation,  the  crown  tottered  on  the  Sjng*s  head,  and  would  hare 
Men,  had  not  Henzy  Sidney  stepped  forward  to  prevent  the  catastrophe. 
"It  is  not  the  first  occasion,"  he  obsenred,  "on  which  my  family  have 
supported  the  crown." 

The  WEATHHBL-TAmE. 

James  was  naturallf  ill  at  ease  on  hearing  that  his  son-in*Iaw,  William 
of  Oranee,  the  diampion  of  Protestantism  in  Germany,  had  set  oat  to 
invade  uie  English  dominions.  He  caused  a  laige  weather-vane  to  be 
erected  on  the  roof  of  Whitehall,  immediately  opposite  his  private 
i^nrtments,  so  that  he  might  tell  which  way  tne  wmd  blew,  and  thus 
know  whether  it  wafted  the  Dutch  fleet  hitherward  or  not.  If  favour- 
able to  himself,  he  called  it  a  Popish  wind,  and  if  otherwise,  then  he 
said  it  was  a  Protestant  wind.  Tms  weather-vane  may  still  be  seen  on 
the  north  end  of  the  Banqueting-House,  ornamented  with  a  cross. 

The  Xing  Deserted  by  his  Childbek. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  landed  on  the 
shores  of  England,  and  unfurled  the  banner  of  lilwrtv,  all  true  lovers  of 
their  country  flocked  to  him,  and  James  (who  had,  daring  his  brief 
reign,  displayed  so  much  treachery,  meanness,  and  bigotry,  that  even 
his  Catholic  supporters  fell  away  from  him),  was  left  alone.  One  by 
one  his  children  deserted  him,  to  follow  the  rising  fortune  of  William. 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  husband  of  the  Princess  Anne,  had  been 
accustomed,  on  hearing  the  news  of  every  fresh  defection,  to  exclaim, 
"  JSr/  il  possible  f"  so  uiat  when  his  father-in-law  heard  he  had  fled  from 
the  camp,  he  said,  "  What !  has  little  Bst  il  possible  left  me  too  ?"  But 
the  King's  anguish  was  most  intense  on  being  told  that  his  beloved  and 
favourite  daughter  Anne  had  abandoned  him.  In  an  a^ny  of  tears  he 
said,  "Good  God,  am  I,  then,  deserted  by  my  own  children!"  and  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  spirit  he  added,  "  Oh !  if^^mine  enemies  had  cursed 
me,  I  ooold  have  borne  it ! " 

The  PBiircBss  Anne's  Puoht  tbom  WniTBnALL. 

The  Prince  of  Denmark  having  joined  William  of  Orange,  who  was 
rapidly  advancing  towards  London,  nis  wife,  the  Princess  Anne,  accepted 
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the  news  as  a  signal,  and  at  once  prepared  to  leave  her  father's  palaee: 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  stole  down  the  back  stairs, 
accompanied  by  Lad^  Churchill  and  Ladj 
Fitzbaotling,  and  having  reached  St.  James* 
Park,  found  it  was  pouring  with  nun, 
so  that  to  reach  a  hackney  coach,  whidi 
was  waiting  at  some  little  distance,  they 
would  have  to  wade  through  a  mass  of 
November  mud.  By  this  time  Lord  Dorset 
had  joined  the  ladies,  and  in  plashing  throofffa 
the  slough,  the  Princess  lost  her  line  hi^- 
heeled  shoe.  Being,  however,  in  high  spints, 
and  not  at  all  inclined  to  be  daunted  by 
trifles,  she  tried  to  hop  along  upon  one  foot ; 
seeing  this,  Dorset  pulled  off  his  em- 
broidered leather  glove,  and  begged  her 
it9  ^4)6^x^1 1^  ^1  Koyal  Highness  to  permit  him  to  draw  it 
If  ^-l^^^^l  ^M  ^^^^  ^®'  ^^*''  "^^^^  ^^^  ^^®^  reach  the 
S!SB^^^!?^*TlliiH  hackney  coach,  which  was  driven  to  the 
residence  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  n^ 
St.  Paul's.  From  thence  the  Princess 
made  a  process  to  Nottingham,  Leicester, 
Coventry,  Warwick,  and  Oxford,  in  each 
of  which  places  she  was  received  with  great 

enthusiasm,  the  people  regarding  her  with  affectionate  respect,  as  one 

of  their  Protestant  champions. 


Flight  op  the  Queen  and  Pbince  of  Wales. 

So  infuriated  were  the  people  of  London  against  the  Queen,  that  they 
traversed  the  streets  in  vast  numbers,  and  resorted  to  the  most  daring 
outrages.  The  Papist  churches  and  chapels  were  fired  in  various  quar- 
ters, and  the  Queen's  name  was  bandied  about  with  the  most  fearful 
menaces.  It  was  clear  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  and  at  mid- 
night on  the  6th  of  December,  the  King  repaired  to  the  Queen's  apart- 
ment and  informed  her  that  she  and  her  infant  must  make  instant  pre- 
paration for  escape.  About  three  in  the  morning  Mary  of  Modeua, 
carrying  her  infant  in  her  arms,  descended  the  backstairs  of  Whitehall 
Palace,  and  embarked  in  a  small  boat.  The  night  was  unusuallv  dark, 
even  for  that  inclement  season :  the  rain  poured  in  torrents ;  the  river 
was  swollen  with  a  high  tide,  and  an  east  wind  blew  with  terrible  vio- 
lence. Count  Lauzun  accompanied  the  fugitives,  and  they  were  landed 
on  the  opppsite  shore  of  the  river,  when  it  was  found  that  a  coach 
which  was  expected  to  be  in  waiting  had  not  arrived.  Terrified  beyond 
expression,  the  Queen,  holding  her  mfant  to  her  bosom,  took  shelter  in 
a  aoorway,  fearing  each  moment  that  a  startled  cry  from  the  child  would 
alarm  some  passer-by,  while  Lauzun  proceeded  to  find  some  conveyance. 
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however  kamlile,  in  which  the  fallea  majesty  of  SngUnd  might  find 


rbile  staooding  in  the  shelter  of  the  doorway,  the  Qaeen  was  alarmed 
by  the  advanoe  of  a  man  canyine  a  lantern,  and  she  wonld  surely  have 
been  discovered  had  not  one  of  ner  attendants,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  stumUed  against  the  unwelcome  intruder.  Both  men  fell  to  the 
ground,  rose,  and  apologised,  and  the  discovery  was  prevented. 

After  some  time  a  coach  was  obtained  which  convejred  the  Queen  to 
Gravesend,  where  she  embarked  in  a  vessel  that  awaited  her,  and  after 
a  prosperous  voyage,  she  was  safely  landed  at  Calais.  The  French  King 
received  the  royal  lady  with  all  kindness  and  sympathy ;  she  was  con- 
ducted with  everjr  token  of  respect  to  St.  Gennains,  where  she  was 
shortly  afterwards  joined  by  her  husband. 

James's  Dbfabtube  fbok  ENOLAin). 

And  now  the  arbitrary  James  seems  for  a  moment  to  have  been 
frightened  into  a  desire  to  reconcile  himself  to  his  outraged  people. 

He  summoned  his  Council,  and  declared  his  intention  of  supporting 
the  Church  and  State  as  estahUshed  bv  law.  As  he  was  going  to  the 
chamber  he  encounter^  the  old  Earl  of  Bedford,  father  of  Lord  HusseU, 
who  had  been  beheaded  at  the  time  of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  mainly 
through  the  interference  of  James.  The  fallen  King  now  condescend^ 
to  ask  the  bereaved  parent  .for  his  assistance  in  the  crisis  that  had 
been  bronght  about,  and  the  noble  answer  of  the  venerable  Peer  is 
worthy  of  record :  "  I  am  old,  Sir,  but  /  kad  a  i<m  who  might  have 
been  of  service  to  your  Majesty  on  this  occasion." 

fieHeving  all  to  be  over,  James  saw  no  course  open  for  him  but  im- 
mediate flight,  and  long  before  the  sun  rose  on  the  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 11th,  1688,  he  prepared  to  bid  adieu  to  England.  A  small  boat 
awaited  him  at  Whitehall  stairs,  which  he  entered,  carrying  with  him 
the  Great  SeaL  This,  however,  he  dropped  into  the  river,  whence  it 
was  after  a  time  recovered  by  a  fisherman.  Arrived  at  Faversbam,  the 
King  was  stopped  by  some  armed  men,  who  believed  him  to  be  a 
Catholic  priest  escaping  from  the  country,  and  by  these  he  was  shame- 
fully ill-treated.  Finding  his  further  progress  frustrated,  James  returned 
to  Ix>ndon,  where  he  was  received  by  the  fickle  population  with  wild 
but  delusive  demonstrations  of  joy.  Scarcely  had  tne  unhi^py  Monarch 
retired  to  rest,  when  his  door  was  opened,  and  Lords  Hahfax,  Shrews- 
bury, and  Delamere  entered  the  bed-chamber,  to  inform  him  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  desired  he  should  retire  from  the  metropolis,  and 
that  the  Duchess  of  Lauderdale's  mansion  at  Ham  had  been  appointed 
for  his  temporary  residence.  This  intimation  alarmed  the  fallen  James, 
and  in  order  to  be  near  the  means  of  escape,  he  bc^Ked  that  Rochester 
mjfhi  be  his  destination.  The  request  was  readily  acceded  to,  as  it. 
suited  the  purpose  of  the  revolutionary  party  to  afford  the  King  every 
facility  for  leaving  England.  James  remained  several  days  at  Roches- 
ter, attended  by  William's  Dutch  guards,  hoping  against  hope  that  a 
reaction  would  ensue;  but  no  par^  made  any  advances  towards  him^ 
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and  it  became  erident  tha<»  esctme  from  the  country  he  had  outraged 
alone  remained ;  this  he  enectea  on  Ghristmas-dar,  and  anived  aafelj 
in  France,  where  he  was  Idndlj  received  by  Lonis  XlY.,  who  placed  the 
palace  of  St.  Germains  at  the  disposal  of  the  ex-King  of  Great  Britun. 

Thb  King  and  the  Hsbmit. 

After  his  f  nal  settlement  in  France,  James  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
the  celebrated  monasten^  of  the  monks  of  La  Trap]>e,  the  most  ri^d  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  oraers.  On  one  occasion  he  visited  a  hermit  who 
resided  in  a  hnt  amon^t  the  woods  surronnding  the  monastery.  The 
King  recognized  in  this  person  one  who  had  once  been  a  follower  of  his 
own,  and  a  soldier  of  high  distinction.  The  reclose  now  submitted  to 
the  most  wearisome  penances  and  the  most  tiying  privations.  James  was 
much  shocked  at  his  ap{>earance,  and  asked  him  at  what  hour  he  attended 
mass  in  the  neighbouring  convent.  "  At  half-past  three."  *'  Surely 
that  is  impossible,"  observed  Lord  Dumbarton ;  "  how  can  vou  traverse 
this  dense  forest  at  such  an  hour,  when  the  road  caimot  be  seen  for 
snowP"  "I  should  blush,"  answered  the  hermit,  "to  esteem  these 
trifles  any  inconvenience  in  serving  a  heavenly  King,  when  I  have  often 
braved  more  imminent  dangers  in  serving  an  earthlv  one."  Lord  Dum- 
barton remarked  to  the  recluse,  that  he  must  surely  be  tired  of  passing 
his  time  in  the  gloomy  forest.  "  No,"  answered  the  King ;  **  he  has 
chosen  a  path  widely  different  from  the  world  in  general,  bat  death  will 
show  that  he  hath  chosen  the  right  one."  After  farther  conversation, 
James  returned  to  the  monastery. 

King:  James  the  Second  died  an  exile  at  St.  Grermains,  on  the  16th  <3i 
September,  1701.  Had  he  been  less  bigoted,  he  possessed  many 
qualities  which  would  have  rendered  him  a  ^od  King.  As  has  been  oli^ 
served  of  him :  "  If  he  had  professed  the  same  faith  with  the  Emperor 
of  China,  he  would  have  mpved  one  of  the  best  Princes  who  have 
governed  these  islands."  His  intemperate  zeal  was  ridiculed  even  at 
Kome,  and  a  celebrated  Cardinal  observed,  on  the  arrival  of  James  at 
Versailles :  "  See  the  Monarch  who  has  lost  three  kingdoms  for  an  old 
mass." 

Death  of  Otwat  the  Dbiuatist. 

The  death  of  Otway  was  traly  deplorable.  While  suffeiii^  the 
utmost  extremity  of  want,  he  sought  refuge  from  his  creditors  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tower  Hill.  Almost  starring,  and  leduc^  to  the 
utmost  necessity,  he  left  his  lurking-place,  and,  nearly  naked,  ven> 
tured  to  enter  a  coffee-house,  where  ne  saw  a  ^ntleman  who  had 
formerly  been  one  of  his  acquaintance,  and  solicited  the  loan  of  a 
shilling.  The  gentleman  was  shocked  at  seeing  a  man  of  Otway's  talents 
in  so  painful  a  situation,  and  compassionately  gave  him  a  guinea.  Poor 
Otway  having  thanked  his  benefactor,  retired,  and  changed  the  giiinea 
to  procure  a  roll;  but  he  was  in  so  wedc  a  state  nom  continued 
£utmg,  that  he  was  choked  by  the  first  mouthful,  and  died  instan- 
taneously. 
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WtllUm,  Km  of  the  Prince  of  Onn«  ana  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Charlei  the 
yirat.  Bom  1650.  Married  Mary,  who  waa  eldest  daughter  of  James  the  Second 
and  hia  Queen,  Anne  Hyde.  Crowned  a.d.  1680.  Maiy  died  of  smalUpox.  1694. 
'William  died  of  feTor.  after  firaoturing  his  collar-bone,  1702.  Bnriod  at  West* 
rAbbey. 

SUMMABT. 

^  The  flight  of  James  the  Second  from  his  kingdom  placed  the  states- 
men of  the  ]>eriod  in  a  very  doubtful  situation.  There  being  no  pre- 
cedents to  guide  them,  the  Peers,  as  the  only  existing  legal  bady,  met, 
and  agreed  to  address  the  Prince  of  Orange,  praying  him  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  the  ad- 
ministration during  the 
interregnum,  which 
would  exist  until  an 
assembly  could  be  called 
for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  state  of  tlie 
nation,  and  deciding 
upon  a  settlement  of  the 
Grovemment. 

This  position  was  ac- 
cepted oy  William ;  but 
he,  not  being  qualified  to 
call  a  Parliament,  requested  all  those  who  had  been  members  of  any  of 
Charles  the  Second's  Parliaments,  together  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alder- 
men, and  Ck)mmon  CJouncil  of  the  City  of  London,  to  repair  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  deliberate  upon  the  means  to  be  adopted  for 
collecting  the  opinions  of  the  people.  After  some  discussion,  it  was 
resolred  that  the  Prince  should  oe  requested  to  summon  a  convention 
to  meet  at  Westminster  in  the  following  Januaiy,  he  himself  continuing 
in  charge  of  the  GoTemment  until  the  time  specified. 
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William  readily  acceded  to  this  recpest,  and  adopted  Tigorons 
surea  for  quelling  the  disturbauces  which  had  arisen  in  varioiia  parta  ot 
the  country.  He  desired  the  Freoch  ambassador  to  leave  Londcoi, 
authorized  all  Protestants  to  continue  in  their  employments,  and  dis- 
missed the  Roman  Catholic  officers  from  the  army.  He  further  as- 
sembled the  Scottish  nobles  and  gentlemen,  who,  after  heanng  an 
address  from  the  Pnnce,  retired  to  consult  on  their  national  affaira,  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  they  passed  a  resolution  similar  to  that  adopted 
at  the  English  meeting. 

The  Ck)nvention  assembled  in  the  month  of  January,  when  a  letter 
from  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  read,  descriptive  of  his  Government,  and 
of  the  measures  which  he  had  taken  for  securing  the  public  peace.  A 
reply  was  voted,  thanking  the  Prince  for  his  message,  ^uring  him  that 
his  communications  should  be  received  with  profounii  respect,  that  the 
members  of  the  Convention  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  him,  and  that 
they  were  about  to  deliberate  upon  the  best  course  to  adopt  for  securing 
the  future  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  the  safety  of  the  national  libertiea. 
A  resolution  was  proposed  and  carried,  after  considerable  discussion, 
to  the  effect  that,  "  James,  having  abdicated,  the  throne  was  thereby 
become  vacant ;"  and  the  ground  being  thus  cleared,  *'  A  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  the  People  "  was  drawn  up  and  agreed  to,  it  being  under- 
stood that  whoever  should  be  elected  t.o  fill  the  sovereign  position  would 
be  required  to  subscribe  to  that  document. 

The  next  question  was,  To  whom  should  the  supreme  authority  be 
delegated?  Some  members  were  in  favour  of  Mary  being  elected  to 
succeed  her  father,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  Kiug-Consoit ;  but 
this  arrangement  being  as  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  William  as  it 
would  have  been  to  those  of  his  gentle  wife,  it  was  finally  resolved  that 
the  Crown  of  England  should  be  offered  jointly  to  both.  The  Marquis 
of  Halifax,  as  Speaker  of  the  Upper  House,  attended,  at  the  head  of  the 
members  of  the  Convention,  and  solemnly  offered  the  Crown  to  William 
and  Mary,  which  being  accepted,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange 
were  proclaimed  King  and  Queen,  under  the  title  of  William  the  Third 
and  Mary  the  Secono,  on  the  Pith  of  February,  16S9,  a.d. 

Immediately  after  his  accession,  William  clearly  indicated  that  the 
object,  which,  as  head  of  the  States  of  Holland,  had  alwa;^s  been  nearest 
to  nis  heart,  animated  him  as  strongly  now  that  he  had  arrived  at  a  higher 
dignity,  and  he  delayed  not  a  day  to  form  new  combinations  for  the 
purpose  of  curbing  the  growing  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 
Indeed,  since  his  accession  to  the  kingly  dignity,  there  was  an  additional 
incentive  for  William  to  ally  himself  with  the  German  States  against 
France;  for  Louis  had  received  James  as  a  brother,  acknowledged 
him  alone  to  be  Monarch  of  England,  and  was  preparing  an  armjr  to  be 
landed  on  British  territory,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  restoring  the 
exiled  Stuart. 

The  Convention,  which  had  now  sat  one  month,  during  which  time  it 
had  transacted  such  important  business,  was  changed  into  a  Parliament, 
William  judging  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  unsettle  the  country  bv  an 
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immediate  appeal  to  the  constituencies;  besides  which, mach  Taloable 
time  would  oe  lost  that  might  be  occupied  in*  settling  many  pressing 
matters,  the  delsT  of  which  would  be  productiye  of  much  inconyenienoe, 
if  not  of  actual  aanger. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  William  and  Mary  were  solemnly  crowned  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

A  wise  act  of  the  new  Monarch .  at  this  critical  juncture  was  the 
abolition  of  the  hearth-money,  a  tax  which  was  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  a  dass  of  people  scarcely  able  to  meet  so  annoying  a  demand.  On 
many  occasions,  indeed,  the  collection  of  this  impost  had  been  attended 
with  serious,  and  even  fatal  consequences. 

The  attention  of  Parliament  was,  at  an  early  period  of  the  Session, 
directed  to  the  state  of  the  revenue,  with  the  view  of  settling  it  upon 
some  sound  basis.  Previously  to  this  time,  it  was  the  custom  to  place 
the  whole  supplies  voted  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sovereign ;  but  wise 
statesmen  now  saw  that  the  taxes  wrong  from  the  people  had,  in  too 
many  instances,  been  spent  in  royal  debauchery,  or  m  the  destruction 
of  popular  freedom,  and  it  was  now  determinea  to  set  apart  a  certain 
sum  for  the  Kinfl:'s  private  use,  while  the  remainder  should  be  disbursed 
under  the  immeoiate  surveiOanoe  of  Parliament,  specific  amounts  being 
devoted  to  particular  cases. 

Hie  Scotch  Convention  having  met,  a  resolution  declaring  the  throne 
vacant  was  passed,  and  William  and  Mary  were  elected  to  fill  the 
soverei^  position.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  London  to  announce  this 
determination,  and  to  administer  the  oaths  according  to  the  Scottish 
law. 

Thus  Great  Britain  was  brought  peaceably  under  the  sceptre  of 
William  and  Mary ;  but  there  was  a  portion  of  the  empire  inhabited 
mostly  by  Roman  Catholics,  where  the  name  of  James  was  still  a 
rallying  cry.  This  was  Ireland,  at  the  time  under  the  vicerovalty  of 
Lord  lyrconnel,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  exiled  Monarch,  and,  it  was 
decided  that  James  should  land  in  that  country,  supported  by  a  French 
army,  and  make  an  effort  to  draw  his  former  subjects  around  him.  In 
pursuance  of  this  policy,  James  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  French 
Kine,  and  in  a  few  days  landed  at  Kinsale,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Dublin,  where  he  was  received  with  the  liveliest  tokens  of  enthusiastic 
welcome. 

The  northern  part  of  Ireland,  from  its  proximity  to  Scotland,  and 
from  other  circumstances,  was  almost  entirely  Protestant,  and  it  was  in 
Ulster  that  the  adherents  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  prepared  to  defend 
their  liberties,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  properties. 

The  town  of  Londonderry  was  but  poorly  fortified,  having  no  defences 
of  any  greater  pretension  than  a  stone  wall,  some  nine  or  ten  feet  in 
height,  upon  which  was  mounted  ordnance  in  various  stages  of  decay. 
It  was  to  this  town,  however,  that  crowds  of  Protestants  retired,  and 
having  closed  the  ^tes,  they  prepared  to  give  a  warm  reception  to  the 
Catholic  army,  which,  having  captured  Coleraine,  soon  amved  in  front 
of  the  "Maiden City." 
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The  command  of  Deny  was  entrusted  to  the  Eer.  Mr.  Walker,  &  man 
of  unbendiDg  fortitude,*and  possessing  oonrase  of  no  ordinary  character. 
James  little  thooffht  that  any  serious  resistance  would  be  attempted  by 
an  apparently  unfortified  city ;  but  finding  himself  mistaken,  he  retired 
to  Dublin,  on  the  plea  of  meeting  his  Parliament,  leaving  his  troops 
under  the  command  of  a  French  general,  the  Marquis  Rosen.  Assaiut 
after  assault  was  repulsed  by  the  heroic  defenders  of  Derry,  and  pro> 
visions  were  already  becoming  scarce,  when  Bosen  threatened  thi^  if 
the  town  were  not  mimediately  surrendered,  he  would  drive  all  the  Pro- 
testants he  could  hunt  down  under  the  walls,  there  to  perish  of  starva- 
tion before  the  very  e^es  of  the  garrison.  This  was  no  idle  menace.  The 
dastardly  ruffian  earned  out  his  threat,  and  for  three  days  the  miserable 
spectacle  of  the  ffradual  death  of  four  thousand  of  their  friends  and 
relatives  horrified  the  starving  people  of  Derry,  who  could  spore  no 
provisions  to  throw  over  the  walls  for  their  suffering  co-religionists, 
when  some  hundreds  had  perished,  Walker  caused  several  sets  of 
gallows  to  be  erected  on  the  walls,  and  sent  a  message  to  Bosen  inti- 
mating that  unless  the  Protestants  were  immediately  rdeased  from  their 
lingerm^  torture,  he  would  order  every  prisoner  he  had  taken  to  be 
handed  in  sight  of  the  besieging  army.  This  had  its  effect,  and  Rosen 
rescmded  his  brutal  mandate. 

The  people  of  Derry  were  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  Every 
atom  ot  wholesome  food  had  lone  disappeared ;  dead  carcases  of  horses 
had  been  regarded  as  luxuries ;  there  was  not  even  a  solitary  rat  left  in 
the  water-courses  of  the  city,  and  the  horrible  alternative  of  cannibalism 

was  being  debated,  when  a  loud  can- 
nonade £ew  all  tiie  inhabitants  who 
could  be  spared  to  the  sea  side  of  the 
town;  and  there  their  eyes  were  glad- 
dened by  the  approach  of  ships  being 
convoyea  into  the  harbour  by  a  frigate. 
These  vessels  were  laden  with  provi- 
sions. The  DarttMuth,  which  protected 
them,  had  broken  the  boom  constructed 
by  tiie  enemy  to  impede  the  passage  of 
tne  river,  and,  in  the  midst  or  a  furious 
fire,  had  brought  her  welcome  cai^ 
into  the  midst  of  the  town  of  Deny. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  exultation 
filled  the  hearts  of  the  Derryites  on  this 
occasion;  but  Rosen  was  convinced 
that  the  success  of  the  siege  was  hopieless,  and  at  once  marched  off 
from  the  town.  On  the  day  before  he  decamped,  the  men  of  £nniskiUen 
had  met  six  thousand  of  James's  followers  at  Newton  Butler^  and  totally 
defeated  them. 

About  this  time  an  important  treaty  was  concluded  between  England 
and  the  United  States  of^  Holland,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  if  at 
any  time  the  territories  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  snould  be  invaded. 
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the  Datcb  should  assbt  him  with  sue  thotisand  infantry  and  twenty 
ships  of  war;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ten  thousand  anxuiaries,  under 
Lord  Marlborough,  were  sent  to  join  the  allies  in  Fhmders. 

In  October,  Parliament  met,  and  decided  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
Ti^onr,  and  particularlj  to  bring  the  Irish  question  to  an  immediate 
cnsis.  This  session  was  also  remarkable  for  the  passing  of  the  "Bill 
of  Bights/'  which,  alter  citing  the  undoubted  dauns  Kna  privileges  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Kinf  of  Great  Britain,  enacted  clauses  for  the  secur- 
mg  of  tnose  claims,  and  making  them  the  birthright  of  every  English- 
man,  limiting  the  power  of  the  Grown  to  its  legitimate  prerogative. 

Earlv  in  1690,  Wilham  resolved  to  eo  in  person  to  Ireland,  and  to 
bring  the  question  between  himself  and  James  to  a  decisive  issue.  He 
landed  at  Carrickf ergus,  and  having  taken  the  command  of  his  army,  pre- 
pared to  march  towards  the  capital  James,  with  his  forces,  lay  on  the 
tianks  of  the  river  Boyne,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dro^heda,  and  thither 
William  hastened,  with  tiie  intention  of  crossing  the  nver  in  the  face  of 
the  Gatholic  army,  and  so  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  The  battle 
of  the  Bofne  was  fatal  to  any  hopes  James  may  nave  entertained  of 
holding  his  own,  even  in  Ireland,  the  Franco-Irish  BStmj  being  utterly 
routed  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  James  retired  to  Dublin, 
even  before  the  battle  was  at  an  end,  and  after  having  reproached  the 
Irish  with  cowardice,  departed  for  France. 

William  entered  the  ci^ital  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  and 
publisbed  an  Act  of  Indemnity,  promising  pardon  to  all  who  should  lay 
down  their  arms  and  submit  to  nis  rule;  and  Lord  Marlborough  having 
arrived  with  reinforcements,  'active  operations  were  contmued.  Gork 
and  Kinsale  were  reduced,  and  the  French  troops,  who  had  retired  into 
Galway,  despairing  of  success,  were  embarked,  and  sailed  for  France. 

The  Irish,  now  left  to  thisir  own  resources,  bravely  supported  the 
cause  of  a  Monarch  who  had  crueUy  deserted  them.  Lmierick,  although 
besieged  by  William  in  person,  resisted  all  the  efforts  made  to  reduce  it ; 
fever  broke  out  amonffms  troops,  provisions  became  scarce,  and  the  King 
was  compeUed  to  withdraw  his  forces ;  the  time  for  active  hostilities 
was,  too,  at  an  end  for  that  year ;  and,  passing  through  England,  Wil- 
liam paid  a  visit  to  Holland,  where  he  was  received  with  every  token  of 
affectionate  respect. 

It  would  not  only  be  tedious  and  unnecessary,  but  it  would  also  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  work,  to  recount  the  marches  and  counter- 
marches which  almost  exclusively  make  up  the  history  of  the  Flemish 
campaign  during  the  reign  of  William  the  Third.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  for  some  years,  misfortune  on  misfortune  attended  the  arms  of  the 
aUies ;  and  when  at  last  the  Peace  of  Kyswick  was  signeA,  it  was  only 
agreed  to  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  exhaustion  ot  the  combatants, 
and  it  contained  in  itself  the  seeds  of  a  war,  which  ultimately  broke  out 
and  spmd  to  nearly  every  continental  nation. 

In  1691,  Crenend  Ginkel  (afterwards  Earl  of  Athlone),  who  commanded 
the  King's  troops  in  Ireland,  prosecuted  the  war  with  so  much  vigour, 
that  despair  tooK  possession  of  those  brave  men,  whose  great  deeds  were 
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worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  Battle  of  Anc/hrim  was  fooght  and  won 
by  Oinkel,  and,  finally,  •Limerick  fell,  after  a  ni)ble  and  heroic  resistance, 
(jonferences  were  opened  between  the  respective  generals,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  should  enjoy  perfect  free- 
oom  of  conscience,  and  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of  their  reli^n, 
but  that  those  who  preferred  emigration  should  be  conveyed  in  Rug's 
ships  to  France.  Twelve  thousai]]d  persons  chose  the  latter  alternative, 
and  their  descendants,  scattered  all  over  the  continent,  have  nobly  sus- 
tained the  names  they  bear.  The  Neils,  MacMahons,  O'Donnells,  and 
others,  whose  deeds  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  household  words,  are  the 
children  of  those  who,  in  1691,  forsook  their  beloved  country  to  foUow 
the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  Stuart  house. 

In  1692,  Louis  XIV.  prepared  once  more  to  send  an  invading  force 
to  the  British  islands.  A  numerous  and  well-appointed  army  was  em- 
barked, and  James  went  to  La  Hogue  to  join  the  expedition.  But  tiie 
English  ministers,  fully  alive  to  the  danger  that  menaced  their  country, 
dispatched  Admiral  Russell  to  oppose  the  sailing  of  the  Frendi  under 
TourviUe.  A  furious  battle  was  fought,  before  the  eyes  of  James,  off 
Cape  La  Hogue,  in  which  the  English  were  completely  successful,  four- 
teen of  the  enemv's  ships  being  burnt  to  the  water's  edge. 

Numerous  misfortunes  occurred  in  Elanders  during  the  years  1693-93. 
The  allies  were  defeated  at  Liege  and  Steinkirk,  while  Namur,  the 
strongest  of  the  Flemish  fortresses,  was  captured  by  the  French.  Public 
discontent  was  raised  by  these  continual 
failures,  nor  were  the  murmurs  lessened  by 
several  naval  miscarriages,  by  which  many 
prizes  of  enormous  value  were  lost  to  the 
British  cruisers,  liiinisters  being  universally 
blamed  for  this  condition  of  affairs,  William 
saw  plainly  he  could  not  hope  to  raise  the 
usual  enormous  taxes  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  foreign  wars,  unless  he  dismissed  thoae 
advisers  who  were  the  marks  for  popular  dis- 
favour. He  therefore  made  a  moaihcation  in 
the  ministry,  the  Earl  of  Nottiogham  bdng 
replaced  in  his  post  of  Secretary  of  State  by 
Lord  Shrewsbury. 

This  was  not  all  People  had  a  wholesome 
suspicion  of  long  Parliaments,  and  they  now 
demanded  the  ri^t  of  electing  their  represen- 
tatives once  in  three  years,  a  concession  William  was  very  unwilling 
to  grant,  until  it  became  evident  that  his  refusal  would  be  productive  oi 
the  most  serious  consequences,  when  he  at  length  gave  his  consent  to 
the  "  Bill  for  Triennial  Parliaments." 

The  Session  of  1694  is  further  memorable  for  the  passing  of  an  Act, 
incorporating  certain  merchants  of  the  City  of  London  (wlio  had  sub- 
scribed the  sum  of  £1,200,000),  by  the  name  of  the  "  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  EngUnd." 
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lliis  year  also  the  Qaeen  died  from  the  effects  of  small-pox,  to  the 
inezBiessible  erief  of  the  King  and  the  entire  nation.  Mary  wa»  beloved 
hj  all  who  had  an  opportonit j  of  being  acquainted  with  her  gentle  and 
amiable  qualities,  and  her  loss  was  felt  hy  William  with  severe  poignancy. 
A  ooolnos  had  lo^  existo^  between  the  reigning  Sovereign  and  the 
Princess  Anne,  whiAwaAni||  reconciled  by  the  intercession  of  mutual 
biends.  /iM^  ^ 

In  1695,  a  glea^  dT  snishiae  broke  over  affairs  on  the  continent,  for 
Namnr  was  sonendered  Uy  Mlurshal  Boufflers,  after  a  fierce  siege,  during 
which  the  French  general  lost  fourteen  thousand  men. 

But  great  discontent  still  prevailed  in  EngUnd.  A  supply  of  six 
milfions  was  demanded,  and  the  distress  of  the  people  was  neightened 
l^the  heavy  taxation  they  were  called  upon  to  submit  to.  One  good 
effect^  however,  was  produced  by  these  constant  demands  of  the  King, 
for  whenever  he  required  an  extra  supply,  the  Commons  insisted  upon 
some  modification  of  those  laws  which  pressed  with  undue  weight  upon 
the  people ;  and  the  Session  of  1695  is  to  be  remembered  for  the  altera- 
tions effected  in  the  law  of  High  Treason,  which  were,  that  persons 
accused  of  this  crime  should  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  ch:irges 
against  them  at  least  five  days  before  trial,  that  they  should  be  allowed 
the  assistance  of  counsel,  and  a  Hst  of  the  witnesses.  The  Lordn  in* 
serted  a  clause  t^rutM.\ng  that  a  Peer  should  only  be  tried  by  the  ^  hole 
bodv  of  Peers. 

Tht  silver  coin  being  found  to  be  much  debased,  a  new  issue  was 
ordered,  and  in  two  years,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  this  came  irom  the  Mint,  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  in 
Europe. 

In  ]  696,  a  formidable  conspiracy  was  discovered,  the  details  of  which 
▼ere,  that  William  was  to  be  assassinated  as  he  returned  from  hunting, 
and  that  in  the  confusion  James  should  land  with  a  French  army,  and 
he  restored  to  the  throne.  We  fear  there  is  too  much  reason  to  connect 
James  with  this  atrocious  plot ;  but,  happily  for  our  religion  and  our 
liberties,  it  was  divulged  by  one  of  the  confederates,  and  by  means  of 
thejprompt  measures  of  the  English  ministry,  it  was  frustrated;  most 
of  tnose  who  were  implicated  being  captured,  and,  after  a  fair  trial,  con 
victed  and  executed. 

At  this  period,  the  national  credit  was  much  impaired  by  the  failure 
of  certain  specuktions,  one  of  which  was  called  the  "  Land  Bank,"  an 
institution  mtended  to  rival  the  Bank  of  Fngland.  The  scheme  failed, 
and  hundreds  of  persons  were  involved  in  ruin.  Parliament  took  the 
subject  into  their  special  consideration,  and  passed  several  Acts  for  the 
restoration  of  the  national  credit,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the 
authorizing  the  Bank  of  England  to  raise  new  capital  to  the  extent  of  a 
million.    A  new  gold  coinage  was  also  ordered. 

By  1697-98,  the  armies,  both  of  the  French  and  the  allies,  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  inactivity  from  the  absence  of  supplies,  which 
oould  not  be  provided  in  consequence  of  the  miserable  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Afferent  States ;  negociations  for  a  peace  were  therefore 
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entered  into,  which  finally  ripened  into  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick.  The 
only  advantage  gained  for  England  by  this  settlement  was  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  vmiam  as  King  of  Great  Britain  by  the  French  Monarch. 
*  Bnt  even  this  advantage  was  illusory ;  for  on  the  death  of  James  the 
Second  in  1701,  Louis  immediately  acknowledged  his  son  as  King. 
William,  naturally  indignant  at  this  audacious  inmction  of  the  solemn 
treaty,  appealed  to  the  various  States,  and  also  to  the  French  Sovereign, 
but  receivmg  neither  apology  nor  redress  for  the  insult,  he  once  more 
prepared  for  war. 

Ill  this  year  died  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  the  Princess 
Anne;  ana  in  this  new  aspect  of  affairs.  Parliament  having  taken  the 
subject  of  the  succession  into  consideration,  settled  the  Crown  upon 
Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover  (daughter  of  Elizabeth,  the  ehihl  of 
Charles  I.),  and  her  heirs,  being  Protestants.  This  arrangement,  known 
as  the  "  Act  of  Settlement,"  was  regarded  by  the  great  M>dy  of  English 
as  affording  an  additional  security  to  their  religion  and  hberties,  and 
thev  willingly  supported  their  Monarch  in  the  preparations  he  was 
making  for  upholoing  his  own  and  the  national  honour.  Addresses 
poured  in  from  all  the  great  cities  of  the  kin^gdom,  and  on  his  return 
from  Holland,  William  opened  Parliament  with  a  speech  indicative  of 
his  desire  to  avenge  the  insult  the  kingdom  had  received  from  the  French 
Monarch. 
But  the  £jng  was  in  declining  health,  and  was  not  destined  to  witness 
the  opening  of  the  war  in  which  his  people 
were  embandng. 

In  February,  1702,  as  he  was  riding  in  the 
grounds  of  Hampton  Court,  his  horse  stumbled 
and  fell.  The 'King  was  raised  from  the 
ground,  and  when  he  had  been  conducted  to 
the  palace  his  collar-bone  was  found  to  be 
dislocated.  Not  thinking  his  hurt  daxigerous, 
he  went  that  same  evening  to  Kensington; 
the  journey  caused  him  much  pain,  and  for 
some  days  he  was  confined  to  his  chamber. 
When  he  was  strong  enough  to  walk  he 
repaired  to  the  long  gulery,  and  feeling  tired, 
he  threw  himself  on  a  couch  near  an  open 
window,  and  slept.  Fever  ensued,  and  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1702,  death  removed  from 
among  men  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest 
Kings  who  had  ever  reigned  over  any  people. 

Ihiring  this  reign  bayonets  were  mvented 

and   first    used   in   England.     Stamp-duties 

osiJB.  were  first  imposed;  taxes  laid  on  baychelors, 

widows,  births,  deaths,  and  marriages;  and 

the  first  auction  was  held  in  this  country,  by  EHsha  Yale,  Governor  of 

Fort  St.  (reorge,  who  thus  disposed  of  the  wares  he  had  brought  from 

the  East  Indies.    Whitehall  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1698. 
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Daniel  Defoe,  John  Locke,  Sir  Isaao  Newton,  a&d  Sir  Robert  Boyle 
▼ere  producing  their  imperishable  works.  Lord  Somers  was  for  a  time 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Enghind.  Matthew  Henrj  was  preparioj^  his 
"  Commentary  on  the  ScriDtures,"  and  many  of  those  eminent  writers, 
whose  works  cause  the  following  rei^  to  be  regarded  as  the  Augustan 

So  of  English  literature,  were  buckling  on  their  armour  for  their  mighty 
orts  in  faTOur  of  learning  and  liberty. 

PXBSONAL  AmECDOTB  OP  WiLLIAM. 

Li  one  of  his  desperate  skirmishes  with  the  French,  the  Prince  of 
Oranee  was  wounded  b?  a  musket-ball  in  the  arm ;  the  Dutch,  beiieving 
their  leader  to  be  killed,  commenced  a  precipitate  retreat,  but  Williaih 
wared  his  bleeding  arm  above  his  head,  and  cheered  his  men  on  to 
Tictory. 

At  the  Battle  of  Moni  (hs$el,  his  own  regiment  turned  and  fled,  and 
in  the  confusion  William  was  carried  unwillingly  away.  During  his 
forcible  retrograde  course,  the  Prince  fought  both  French  and  Dutch 
indiscriminatdy.  One  huge  Hollander  he  smote  in  the  face  with  his 
drawn  sword,  exclaiming, ''  Rascal !  I  will  set  a  mark  on  thee  that  I  may 
know  to  hang  thee  afterwards." 

Mast,  Pbikcsss  of  O&anob. 

We  have  met  with  the  following  incident,  which  brings  out  in  strong 
relief  the  beautiful  qualities  of  mind  possessed  by  this  royal  lady.  The 
early  years  of  her  married  life  were  far  from  being  happy  ones ;  her 
husband's  mind  was  engrossed  by  State  affairs,  and  his  few  moments  of 
xepose  he  seemed  disposed  to  pass  with  far  different  company  than  his 
sjnitle  and  amiable  wife.  It  was  resenred  to  the  gossippin^but  excellent 
Gilbert  Burnet  to  remove  the  mesh  of  misunderstandinff  which  surrounded 
and  warped  the  lives  of  the  Princ^  and  Princess  of  Orange.  Burnet 
having  follen  into  disgrace  at  the  English  Court,  journeyed  through 
various  continental  spates,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  Hague,  where 
he  was  kindly  and  honourably  entertained.  William  even  broke  through 
his  natural  reserve,  and  conversed  frequently  with  Bnmet,  from  whom 
the  politic  Prince  obtained  mnch  valuable  information  relative  to  the 
state  of  parties  and  opinions  in  England.  Burnet  having  penetrated  the 
secret  ol  William's  reserve  towards  Mary,  at  once  set  nimself  to  re- 
move the  cause  of  it.  Li  conversation  with  the  Princess,  she  ex- 
pressed her  astonishment  that,  in  case  of  her  accession  to  the  throne  of 
England,  her  husband  would  occupy  a  second  place,  and  be  in  fact  a 
subject  of  his  own  wife.  Marv's  coarse  was  instantly  decided  upon. 
Burnet  told  her  to  consider  well  before  she  came  to  a  resolution.  *'  I 
want  no  time  for  consideration,"  she  replied ;  "  bring  the  Prince  to  me 
that  I  may  tell  him  my  mind."  The  memorable  interview  took  place  on 
the  fi^owing  day,  and  then  Mary  said :  "  I  did  not  know  until  vesterday 
that  there  was  such  a  difference  between  the  laws  of  Englana  and  the 
laws  of  God.    But  I  now  promise  you  that  you  shall  always  bear  rale, 
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and  in  return  I  ask  only  this,  that»  as  I  shall  observe  the  pieoept  whidi 
enjoins  wives  to  obey  their  husbands,  you  will  observe  that  whi^  enjoins 
husbands  to  love  tneir  wives/*  So*  generous  a  speech  removea  the 
cloud  which  had  so  long  overshadowea  the  wedded  life  of  these  illus- 
trious  persons ;  and  *'  from  that  time  till  the  sad  day  when  he  was 
carried  away  in  (its  from  her  dying  bed^  there  was  au  entire  friendship 
and  conHdence  between  them." 

WiLLIAlc's  PaAEWELL  TO  TEX  8fll7A.T£. 

The  16th  of  October,  1688,  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  Stadtholder 
Ui  attend  and  publicly  bid  farewell  to  the  States  of  Holland,  over  whose 
deliberations  he  had  presided.  He  thanked  them  for  their  kindness  in 
watching  over  him  from  the  day  when  he  was  left  an  orphan  child  under 
their  guardianship ;  for  the  confidence  thev  had  since  reposed  in  him ; 
and  for  the  assistance  they  now  rendered  him.  He  closed  his  speech 
with  an  allusion  to  the  danger  of  his  present  enterprise,  and  b^ged,  if 
he  fell,  that  his  wife  might  be  adopted  as  the  child  of  the  nation,  in  aU 
that  assembly  of  tried  statesmen  there  was  not  an  eye  unmoistened  with 
tears.  William  was  attended  to  the  landing-place  by  all  the  deputies,  and 
puUic  prayers  were  offered  up  that  day  for  nis  safety  and  success. 

The  Voyage  to  England. 

The  standard  under  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  sailed  when  he 
journeyed  hither,  to  vindicate  the  religion  and  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
displayed  the  arms  of  Nassau,  quartered  with  those  of  England,  and 
bore  this  motto :  **  The  liberties  of  England  and  the  Protestant  religion.*' 
It  was  on  the  19th  of  October,  in  the  memorable  year  1688,  that  the 
fleet  weighed  anchor,  and  a  fair  wind  for  some  time  sped  the  gaUant 
ships  on  their  sublime  errand ;  they  were  already  in  mid-channel,  when 
a  violent  storm  arose,  which  scattered  the  fleet,  and  compelled  the 
commanders  to  put  back  into  Dutch  ports.  No  vessel  was  lost,  but  the 
news  was  brougnt  to  England  that  the  whole  armament  was  destroyed. 
James,  when  he  heard  the  news,  said  to  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador, 
''Is  not  this  a  Popish  windP'*  and  pointed  to  his  newly-mounted 
weather-vane  on  Whitehall  Palace  leads. 

Although  suffering  from  violent  sea-sickness,  William  refused  to  land 
at  HelvGctsluys,  lest  a  gloom  should  spread  over  the  spirits  of  his  fol- 
lowers. He  remained  resolutely  on  board  the  Brill;  and  while 
James  was  sending  forth  to  his  subjects  the  news  that  the  Dutch  fleet 
Mras  dispersed,  the  invading  ships  were  riding  up  Channel  before  a 
fresh  and  invigorating  breeze. 

About  mid-day,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  the  frigate  which  carried 
the  Prince  of  Orange  passed  the  Straits  of  Dover.  "  His  fleet,"  says 
Lord  Macaulay,  "  spread  to  within  a  league  of  Dover  on  the  north,  and 
of  Calais  on  the  south.  The  men  of  war  on  the  extreme  right  and  left 
saluted  both  fortresses  at  once.   The  troops  appeared  under  arms  on  the 
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decks.  The  flourish  of  tnunpets,  the  clash  of  cymbals,  and  the  rolling 
of  drams  were  distinctlj  heard  at  once  on  the  English  and  French  shores. 
An  innumerable  com|>anj  of  gazers  blackened  the  white  beach  of  Kent. 
Another  mighty  multitude  covered  the  coast  of  Picardy  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
At  sunset  the  armament  was  off  Beachy  Head.  Then  the  lights  were 
kindled.  The  sea  was  in  a  blaze  for  many  miles.  But  the  eyes  of  all 
the  steersmen  were  fixed  throughout  the  night  on  three  hu^e  lanterns, 
which  flamed  on  the  stem  of  the  Brill,  On  the  4th  of  Noyemoer  the  cliffs 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  in  view  from  the  Dutch  armament.  That  day 
was  the  anniversary  of  William's  birth,  and  of  his  marriage.  Sail  was 
slackened  during  part  of  the  morning,  and  divine  service  was  performed 
on  board  the  ships.*'  It  was  William's  intention  to  land  at  Torbay,  but 
the  morning  of  the  5th  being  hazy,  the  ships  were  steered  too  far  to 
westward,  so  that  for  a  time  the  utmost  consternation  prevailed. 
Russell,  who  saw  the  danger,  exclaimed  to  Gilbert  Burnet,  '  Ton 
may  go  to  prayers,  Doctor ;  Si  b  over.'  ''At  that  moment  the  wind 
chim^;  a  soft  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  south ;  the  mist  dispersed ; 
the  sun  shone  forth ;  and  under  the  mild  light  of  an  autumnal  moon, 
the  fleet  turned  back,  passed  round  the  lofty  cape  of  Berry  Head,  and 
rode  safe  into  the  harbour  of  Torbay." 

Entkt  of  the  Pbincb  of  Oba.i^ge  into  Londox. 

As  we  have'  elsewhere  related,  James  11.  having  been  prevented  from 
escaping  by  the  interference  of  a  Faversham  mob,  bad  been  conducted  to 
London,  wiiere  he  was  received  with  loud  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm. 
On  the  following  day,  however,  the  Prince  of  Orange  arrived  in  the 
metropolis,  and  the  infatuated  King  became  an  exile.    William  at  no 
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period  of  bis  life  could  endure  display  of  any  Idnd,  and  even  on  this 
occasion — an  occasion  bearing  with  it  the  most  momentous  conse- 
quences—he entered  the  capital  in  a  plain  coach,  with  a  travelling  bag 
strapped  behind  it.  He  amved  at  St.  James's  Palace,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  pnvacy  and  soUtude,  retired  at  once  to  his  bed-chamber. 

Mast's  Farewell  to  HoLLAiro. 

The  wife  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  universally  beloved  by  the 
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Dntoh,  and  when  she  embarked  to  join  her  consort  alter  the  RevolatioB 
^V  the  people  crowded  round  and  pressed  their  affectionate  farewells  upon 
her.  It  is  even  said  that  all  the  beholders  of  her  departure  were  in 
tears,  and  the  Princess  herself,  on  hearing  a  bystander  nope  *'  that  the 
English  might  love  her  as  well  as  those  she  was  leaving,"  oonld  noi 
refrain  from  weeping. 

Thb  Ghakpion's  Ghallxnob. 

The  following  is  one  among  the  many  wild  and  improbable  stories 
recorded  by  Jacobite  writers : — ^The  coronation  banquet  was  held,  ac- 
cording to  immemorial  custom,  in  Westminster  Hall;  but  for  some 
ill-defined  reason,  the  champion  did  not  make  his  appearance  at  the 
proper  moment.  After  waiting  some  considerable  time.  Sir  Charles 
Dymoke,  armed  cap-a-pi^,  rode  into  the  hall,  and  challenged  to  mortal 
combat  any  person  who  might  be  bold  enough  to  dispute  the  right  of 
our  '*  Sovereign  lord  and  lady,  King  William  and  Queen  Mair."  He 
then  threw  down  his  knightly  gauntlet,  upon  which  an  oldf  woman 
hobbled  forth  and  picked  up  the  gagei  leaving  a  lady's  glove  in  its  place, 
containing  a  notification  to  the  effect  that  the  champion's  challenge  was 
accepted  oy  a  knight,  who  would  wait  at  a  certain  nour  in  Hyde  Park. 
This  incoherent  and  improbable  story  rests,  we  believe,  entirely  upon 
tradition. 

WlLLIAX*S  DSSIBE  POrLiBERTT  OP  G0KSCI£NCX. 

When  the  Commissioners  from  Scotland  arrived  to  entrust  the 
government  of  that  country  to  the  rule  of  the  newly-elected  Protestant 
Sovereigns,  they  prescribed  a  form  of  oath  to  Wilham  and  Mary.  The 
King  and  Queen,  sitting  on  their  thrones,  repeated  the  oath  which  Lord 
V  Argyle  pronounced.  At  one  part  it  ran :  "  And  we  shall  be  careful  to 
root  out  all  heretics."  The  King  paused,  and  said  to  the  Commissioners, 
"  If  this  means  any  sort  of  persecution,  I  wiU  not  take  the  oath ;"  but 
he  was  uiswered,  *'  It  is  not  meant  in  any  such  sense,"  and  upon  receiv- 
ing this  reply,  the  King  and  Queen  proceeded  to  the  end. 

ObIGIN  07  THE  DuCAL  HoUSE  OF  VORTLLVH, 

In  his  early  yonth,  William  was  attacked  by  small-pox,  a  disease  tbttt 
had  proved  ratal  to  many  of  his  family.  After  a  consultation,  the  physi- 
cians declared  their  opimon  that  the  only  means  by  which  the  Prmce*s 
Hfe  could  be  saved,  was  for  a  healthy  person  to  enter  the  bed  and  hold 
..^  the  patient  in  his  arms,  so  that  the  animal  warmth  might  induce  an 
eruption.  When  the  courtiers  heard  of  the  proposed  remedy  they  were 
terrified ;  but  in  the  midst  of  their  consternation,  a  young  page  of  the 
iLoble  family  of  Bentinck,  of  very  handsome  features,  came  forward, 
and  offered  himself  to  become  a  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  to  save  bis 
m&bter'slife.  The  experiment  was  pressed  to  its  issue ;  Bentinck  took 
tibe  infection,  but  the  Prince  recovered.   William  rewarded  this  devoted 
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act  bj  takm^  the  pag«  into  his  faTOor,  and  he  afterwards  raised  him  to 
be  his  principal  oounsellor,  creating  him  an  English  Peer,  as  Baron  of 
Cirencester,  Ybcoant  Woodstock,  and  finally  Earl  of  Portland. 

AxitClXnE  OF  THE  BOTSE. 

Count  Hamilton,  brother-in-lavof  the  celebrated  Count  de  Grammont, 
vho  has  left  us  auch  a  graphic  account  of  the  Court  of  Charles  the 
Second,  had  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  revolutionary  Government,  and 
it  his  own  request  was  sent  to  Ireland  on  a  special  mission  to 
lyconnel,  who  commanded  for  James.  Hamilton,  however,  treache- 
rously  deserted  the  Orange  Party,  and  revealed  secrets  of  much  import- .  X 
ance  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him.  Having  been  captured  at  the 
Battle  of  the'Boyne,  he  was  brought  before  William,  who  questioned 
him  as  to  the  nnmber  of  the  insurgents.  The  truth  of  his  answer  beins 
doubted,  he  repeated  it  "  upon  his  honour."  William,  with  a  glance  m 
withering  contempt,  turned  away  from  him  in  disgust,  muttering 
"Honour !  on  your  honour  P"  Through  the  kind  and  merciful  mediation 
of  Queen  Mary,  the  double  traitor  was  released,  and  joined  the  Court 
of  James  in  France. 

Nabbow  Escape  op  Williax  fbok  Deowndig. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  regarded  his  residence  in  England,  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  an  exile  from  his  native  land.  Here  he  was  cold,  stern,  and 
reserved ;  but  there,  among  the  friends  and  associates  of  his  earlier  and 
perhaps  his  hapi)ier  hours,  ne  broke  through  the  icy  barrier  with  which 
ne  surrounded  himself,  and  became  the  William  of  twenty  years  before. 
In  January,  1691,  the  King  embarked  at  Gravesend,  accompanied  by  a 
distinguished  suite  of  noblejien,  to  be  present  at  the  Confess  of  the 
Hague.  Hie  passage  was  tedious  in  oonseauence  of  a  calm  which  pre- 
vented the  fleet  from  making  rapid  way,  out  on  the  fifth  dajr  of  the 
voyage,  although  the  fog  was  so  thick  that  the  shore  was  not  visible,  ^et 
knd  was  knuwn  to  be  near.  Weary  of  the  inactive  life  he  led  on  ship-  / 
board,  William  insisted  upon  being  rowed  to  shore.  In  vain  did  the 
admirals  represent  the  danger  of  such  a  step;  the  King  was  determined 
to  land  at  all  risks.  It  was  thought  that  at  the  worst  an  hour  would 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  boat  ana  its  precious  freight ;  but  the  masses 
of  floating  ice  obstructed  the  operations  of  the  rowers,  while  the  spray 
broke  o.vrr  the  King  and  bis  courtiers.  The  approaching  darkness  was 
rendered  still  thicker  by  the  dense  fog,  and  all  through  the  January 
night  the  boat  was  tossed  about.  The  sailors  appeared  anxious  and 
uneasy,  but  William  sat  as  composed  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  Kensington.  '*  Eor  sname,"  he  said,  to  one  of  the  dismayra 
mariners;  ''are  you  afraid  to  die  in  my  company?"  The  long  ni^ht 
passed  slowly  and  drearily  away,  and  the  dawn  showed  the  weane<i 
travellers  that  they  were  close  to  the  island  of  Goree,  where  they 
landed,  '*  stiff  with  cold  and  covered  with  icicles." 
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IiTYAsiON  or  England  bt  thb  Fbbvch  under  Tourvillb. 

We  are  not  prepared  in  this  place  to  discuss  the  motives  of  Louis  the 
Pourteenth  in  sending  a  Erench  force  to  invade  the  southern  coasts  of 
this  island,  in  the  name  of  the  abdicated  sovereign ;  of  the  impolicy  of 
the  step  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  expedition  was,  too,  an  absurdity 
in  all  its  features  and  arrangements.  Instead  of  transporting  his  troops 
in  good  sound  ships  of  war,  the  magnificent  Erench  Monarch  caused 
them  to  be  conveyed  in  galleys  built  on  the  Soman  mode]«  each  galley 
being  propelled  ty  fifty  or  sixty  oars,  and  each  oar  work^  by 
five  or  six  slaves.  Such  a  spectacle  as  this  could  not  but  disgust  tlie 
free  peasantry  of  Dorsetshire,  even  had  they  entertained  any  Jacobite 
tendencies,  and  would  effectually  prevent  them  from  supnorting  the 
cause  of  the  exiled  Monarch.  Previously  to  landing,  TounSDe  captured 
a  fishing-boat,  and  its  owner  having  been  introduced,  the  followisg 
conversation  ensued : — 

"Are  you  for  King  James  ?"  Tourville  inquired. 

"  I  do  not  know  much  about  such  matters,"  the  fisherman  replied. 
''I  have  nothing  to  say  against  King  James.  He  is  a  very  worthy 
gentleman,  I  beheve,  God  bless  him."  "  A  good  fellow,"  said  Tourville ; 
"  then  I  am  sure  you  will  have  no  objection  to  take  service  wiUi  us" 
*'  What ! "  cried  the  man,  "  go  with  the  French  to  fight  against  the 
English !  Your  honour  must  excuse  me.  I  coidd  not  do  it  to  save  my 
life." 
\.  No  army  was  prepared  to  oppose  the  French  landing ;  but  the  gentle- 

men of  the  south-western  counties  called  their  tenan^  around  thena, 
and  had  Tourville  made  any  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  rcountry,  he 
would  doubtless  have  been  warmly  received.  He  contented  himself, 
however,  with  the  destruction  of  Teignmouth,  which  at  that  time  was 
but  a  small  fishing  villa^.  The  inhabitants  had  all  fled,  but  Tourville 
burnt  their  humble  dwellings  and  destroyed  their  little  property. 

After  this  inglorious  campaign,  the  Erench  admiral  embarked  his 
troops,  and  stood  out  to  sea,  when  an  incident  occurred  which  excited 
the  nighest  interest  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  had  climbed  on  every 
elevated  spot  to  watch  the  retreat  of  the  proud  strangers.    Two  slaves 

i'umped  into  the  sea,  and  swam  towards  shore;  one  of  them  perished, 
mt  the  other,  being  a  strong  swimmer,  after  an  hour's  struggle  with 
the  watere,  made  his  way  to  shore,  where  ho  was  welcomed  warmly  by 
the  spectators  of  his  heroism. 

It  IS  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  an  ample  subscription  was  entered 
into  for  the  relief  of  the  Teignmouth  fishermen,  which  reached  so  large 
an  amount  that  a  new  and  handsome  town  was  built  with  the  proceeds. 

William  and  Bir  Isaac  NEtrroN. 

The  King  was  advised  to  consult  the  great  philosopher  about  some 
question  that  had  arisen,  but  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  armies,  who 
believed  in  soldiers  much  more  than  in  sa^s,  replied:  '*Poohl  he  is 
only  a  philosopher,  what  can  he  know  about  it  P" 
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AND  WlLUAlC. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  and  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  of  Limenck,  the  Oron^  officers  paid  and  received  visits  from 
their  opponents.  Sarsfield,  in  conversation  with  some  Enj^isb  gentle- 
men, inmiired :  "  Has  not  this  campaign  raised  yonr  opimon  of  Irish 
sddiers  r  "  "  To  tdl  you  the  truth,"  replied  an  English  gentleman,  "  we 
think  of  them  much  as  we  always  did."  "  However  meanly  you  mav 
think  of  us,"  Sarsfield  rejoined,  "change  Kings  with  us,  and  we  will 
willingly  tiy  our  luck  with  you  again." 

BUBGLAUT  AT  WHITEHALL. 

As  an  instance  of  the  audacity  of  the  thieves  at  this  period,  we  may 
mention  that,  during  the  winter  of  168S,  the  Queen's  private  apartments 
were  broken  into,  and  a  quantitv  of  valuable  plate  stolen.  At  this  time 
we  are  told  that  tlie  gaoler  of  l!l  ewgate  was  m  the  habit  of  giving  their 
liberty  to  some  of  the  boldest  of  the  criminals  placed  under  his  charge, 
who  committed  robberies,  for  the  joint  profit  of  themselves  and  their 
custodian;  and  there  is  gcod  reason  for  believing  that  these  gaoUbirds, 
as  they  were  called,  were  the  burglars  of  Whitetiall ;  at  all  events  the 
perpetrators  of  that  robbery  were  never  discovered. 

LoBD  Pbeston'b  Davghteb. 

Queen  Mary  IE.  has  had  reproaches  and  ignominy  heaped  upon  her 
memory,  for  the  part  she  took  in  ejecting  her  parent  from  his  throne ; 
but  without  going  deeply  into  the  question  of  how  far  she  was  guilty  of 
bgratitude,  we  may  record  an  anecdote,  illustrative  of  her  kindness  ot 
hi»urt,  which  at  the  same  time  proves  that  her  filial  remembrances  were 
not  obliterated  by  her  stem  sense  of  public  duty,  and  the  unbounded 
love  she  entertained  for  her  husband.  Lord  Preston  had  been  con- 
demned to  death,  for  being  implicated  in  one  of  the  many  Jacobite  con- 
spiracies of  the  period.  His  little  daughter  was  under  the  Queen's  care, 
at  Windsor,  and  was  discovered  by  Her  Majesty  gazing  intently  upon  a 
portrait  of  James  the  Second.  Mary,  struck  with  the  child's  pensive 
expression,  asked  her : ''  What  she  saw  in  the  picture  to  make  her  look  at 
it  so  earnestly  P"  "  X  was  thinking,"  so  the  answer  of  the  little  Lady 
Graham  is  said  to  have  been,  "  how  hard  it  is  that  tny  father  must  die 
for  loving  yours/"  The  Queen  afterwards  signed  Lord  Preston's 
pardon ;  but  even  this  generous  act  of  Her  Majesty  is  attributed  by 
Jacobite  partizans  to  an  unworthy  motive. 

Destbuction  op  Whitehall  by  Fibb. 

In  April,  1691,  the  great  fire  occurred,  which  destroyed  the  splendid 
Palace  of  Whitehall,  living  only  the  Banqueting  Hall  to  determine  the 
site  of  the  regal  residence.    The  flames  broke  out  in  a  suite  of  rooms 
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adjoining  ibe  Queen's  apartments,  and  before  Her  Majesty  oould  be 
awakened  she  was  in  imminent  danger.  She  escaped,  howeyer,  in  ber 
night-dress,  and  reached  St.  James's  Park,  where  two  Jacobite  "  gentle- 
men," Sir  John  Fenwick  and  Colonel  Oglethorpe,  thought  fit  not  only 
to  intrude  their  unwelcome  company  upon  the  Queen ;  but,  "  seeing 
her  consternation,  followed  her  through  tne  Park  to  St.  James's  Palace, 
reviling  her  by  the  lurid  light  of  the  names  of  Whitehall,  and  telling  ber 
'  that  her  filial  sins  would  come  home  to  her.' "  Such  brutality  as  this 
can  eyen  find  persons  to  palliate  it. 

Greenwich  Ho8?ital. 

The  establishment  of  the  Hospital  for  wounded  and  disabled  sailors 
at  Greenwich,  dates  from  the  Battle  of  La  Hoatie,  and  was  due  to  the 
kind  feeling  and  sympathy  of  Mary  the  Second.  The  Palace  of  Green- 
wich, which  owes  much  of  its  splendour  to  Kin?  Charles  11.,  was  an 
unfinished  shell  in  the  year  1692,  and  the  Queen  thought  it  would  be  a 
fitting  receptacle  for  the  heroes  of  La  Hoyue.  They  were  conyeycd 
thither,  and  thus  was  created  the  idea  of  setting  Greenwich  Palace  apart 
as  a  place  of  rest  for  aged  and  wounded  seamen.  In  1694,  Greenwich 
Hospital  was  leeally  conve^^ed  as  a  residence  for  old  and  disabled  sailors 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  in  the  deed  of  confirmation,  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  foundation  was  a  particular  wish  of  the  Queen.  Thus 
we  are  indebted  to  the  sympathy  of  Mary,  for  one  of  the  most  splendid 
of  our  national  institutions. 

Death  o?  the  Queen. 

In  November,  1694,  Maty  was  attacked  with  small-pox,  a  malady  but 
little  understood  at  the  time,  and  which,  being  deemed  incurable,  was 
regarded  much  in  the  same  light  as  the 
plague.  When  her  death  became  imminent, 
the  physicians  felt  it  their  duty  to  inform  the 
King  of  his  beloved  Consort's  danger.  His 
agony  on  receiving  the  sad  intelligence  was 
intense.  He  caus^  his  bed  to  be  placed  in 
her  Majesty's  chamber,  and  left  her  neither 
night  nor  day  while  she  paused  on  the  brink 
of  eternity.  For  three  days  he  tasted  no 
food,  and  gave  himself  up  to  despair.  When 
Archbishop  Tenison  informed  the  Queen  of 
her  extreme  danger,  she  replied  calmly :  "  I 
thank  God  I  have  always  carried  this  in 
my  mind,  that  nothing  was  to  be  left  to  the 
last  hour.  I  have  nothing  now  to  do  bat  to 
iju)iEs.  look  up  to  God,  and  submit  to  His  wilL*' 

She  received  the  sacrament,  and  composed 
herself  to  die ;  although  she  slumbered  some  time,  she  said  she  whs  not 
refre^ed  by  the  rest,  and  that  nothing  i^eved  ber  but  prayer.    Queen 
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Marf  died  on  the  28th  of  December,  1694,  in  the  thirtv-third  year 
of  her  age,  and  William  of  Orange  was  left  to  ffovem  alone. 

So  composed  was  Mary  upon  her  death-bed,  that  when  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Uanterbory  paused,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  on  coming  to  the 
commendatory  prayer  in  the  Office  for  the  Sick,  she  said  to  him:  "My 
Lord,  why  do  you  not  go  on  ?    I  am  not  afraid  to  die ! " 

In  addition  to  her  splendid  gift  to  the  nation,  of  Greenwich  Hospit-al, 
Mary's  name  is  intimately  connected  with  numerous  charities,  and  many 
good  works.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  was 
established  under  her  auspices,  and  she  bequeathed  an  annuity  of  five 
hundred  pounds  to  the  pastors  of  the  persecuted  Yaudois  Hnguenot 
Church. 

The  King  and  Lokd  Mablbobottgh. 

William  was  painfully  aware  that  communications  passed  between 
Marlborough  ana  the  exiled  Court  at  St.  Germains,  but  as  the  Lady 
Marlborough  occupied  an  important  and  responsible  position  in  the 
household  of  the  rrincess  Anne,  the  King  was  anxious  to  avoid  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities,  although  many  heartburnings  and  family  troubles 
were  caused  by  the  Princess's  infatuated  adherence  to  the  cause  of  her 
haughtr  but  treacherous  favourites. 

Marfboroogh  had,  on  one  occasion,  been  committed  to  the  Tower, 
but  some  time  after  his  release,  received  the  appointment  of  Governor  to 
the  little  Duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  the  Princess  Anne.  No  One 
better  than  William  appreciated  the  qualities  of  Marlborough  as  a  brave 
sohlier,  and  an  excellent  general :  and  in  order  that  the  presumptive 
heir  to  the  throne  might  profit  by  the  couusel  of  the  great  military  com- 


mander, the  King  dispiayed  his  willingness  to  forget  old  grievances, 

,  perhaps,  that  such  an  example  oT  his  generous  confidence  would 

conquer  Marloorough's  sordid  and  meddling  temperament.    When  the 


hoping,  I 


Earl  kissed  hands  upon  his  appointment,  he  was  lavish  in  his  promises, 
bat  the  King  stopped  his  protestations,  by  exclaiming:  "My  Lord, 
make  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  like  yourself,  and  I  desire  no  more." 

The  Knro  and  the  Child. 

Anecdotes  are  casually  related  of  William,  which  tend  to  show  that 
he  waj9  not,  under  aH  curcumstances,  the  sullen  and  discontented  man 
Jacobite  historians  have  represented  him.  He  was,  on  one  occasion, 
sitting  with  a  secretary  in  his  private  room,  at  Kensington,  when  he 
heard  a  tap  at  the  door. 

"  Who  IS  t Jiere  ?  "  the  King  inquired. 

"  Lord  Buck,"  answered  a  small  voice.  Upon  opening  the  door, 
William  discovered  a  little  child.  Lord  Buckhurst,  son  of  the  £ari  of 
Dorset. 

*'  And  what  does  Lord  Buck  want  ?  " 

"  You,  to  be  horse  to  my  coach;  I  have  wanted  yon  a  long  time,*' 
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said  the  child.  Whereupon  William  of  Orange  took  the  string  of  the 
toy  in  his  hand,  and  dragged  it  about  the  ^eiy,  to  tlie  intense  de- 
light of  his  little  playfellow. 

Lord  Godolphin's  Treason. 

This  nobleman,  Lord  Treasurer  to  William  III.,  became  implicated  in 
one  of  the  numerous  Jacobite  plots,  and  entered  into  some  com- 
promising correspondence,  which,  falling  into  the  King's  hands^ 
jproved  to  him  but  too  clearly  the  guilt  of  his  trusted  minister.  The 
following  da;,  during  an  audience,  Williamphiced  the  papers  in  the  Lord 
Treasurer's  hands,  saying :  "  My  Lord  Godolphin,  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  am  the  only  person  who  knows  of  this  treason ;  give  me  your 
honour  that  you  will  put  an  end  to  it.  I  think,  after  this,  I  may  trust 
you."  Can  we  wonaer  that  William  was  sullen  and  reserved'  in  his 
communications  with  the  English  nobles,  when  he  knew  that  the  servants 
whom  he  trusted  with  his  most  precious  secrets,  were  continually 
plotting  his  destruction? 

The  Kiso  axd  the  Lawyers. 
Soon  after  liis  arrival  in  England,  William  received  a  deputation  of 
the  legal  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom,  who,  with  Seijeant  A^ynard  at 
their  head,  came  to  present  an  address  of  congratnlation.  The  King, 
who  never  seems  to  have  been  remarkable  for  great  delicacy  of  feelings 
told  Maynard  he  had  outlived  all  the  mat  lawyers  ci  hi»  time. 
**  Sir,"  replied  the  venerable  Serjeant,  "  I  snouldrhave  oatfived  the  law 
itself,  if  your  Majesty  had  not  come  hither." 

William  and  Scotland. 
Li  no  part  of  his  new  dominions  had  the  King  encountered  more 
harassing  and  vexatious  opposition  than  in  Scotland,  and  his  patience 
became  quite  exhausted.  According  to  his  usual  custom,  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  was  extolling  his  country  in  William's  hearing,  to  which  the 
King  replied :  "  My  Lord,  I  only  wish  that  it  was  a  hundred  thousand 
miles  oil,  and  that  you  were  King  of  it." 

Death  of  Judge  Jeeferies. 
No  name  was  more  utterly  horrible  to  the  ears  of  Englishmen  than 
that  of  the  monster,  who  stands  out  in  sanguinary  relief  as  the  judge  of 
Monmouth's  deluded  followers,  and  the  manner  of  his  death  was  so 
terrible,  that  we  will  record  it  here  as  an  instance  of  retributive 
justice.  He  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  in  1689,  rather  to  save  him 
from  being  torn  in  pieces  by  an  infuriated  mob,  than  for  the  com- 
mission of  any  leffal  crime ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  he  was 
safe  within  the  gu>omy  fortress,  thousands  of  enraffcd  people,  dis- 
appointed of  their  revenj^,  assembled  about  the  drawbridge,  and  con- 
tinued for  some  hours  yellmg  at  and  execratinc  the  prisoner.  Lampoons . 
of  the  most  savage  character  were  circulated,  demanding  nothing  less 
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than  tbat  the  monster  shonld  be  toitored  to  death,  and  expressing  the 
hope  that  he  may  go  at  once  to  the  place  of  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth.  Nay,  ther  even  prayed  that  his  heart  may  be  liardenecl,  and  that 
he  may  be  unable  to  petition  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins.  He  had  ioug 
accustomed  himself  to  excessive  drinking,  and  in  the  Tower,  when  he  was 
without  a  friend,  he  gave  himself  np  to  such  nnlimited  iutcraperance,  that 
his  gaolers  thought  he  intended  to  shorten  his  ^ys  by  drinldng  brand  v. 
A  parcel  was  once  sent  to  him,  which  presented  tne  appearance  of :» 
bazrel  of  oysters,  a  delicacy  he  much  craved  after.  "  Thank  God,'*'  ex- 
claimed the  wretched  man,  "  I  have  still  some  friends  left."  He  opened 
the  barrel  and  discovered  a  halter.  John  Tutchim,  whom  Jefferies  bad 
sentenced  to  be  flogged  every  fortnight,  for  seven  years,  came  to  visit 
his  former  merciless  judge.  "I  am  ghu,  sir,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  to  see 
you."  "  And  I  am  glad,"  was  the  reply,  "  to  see  your  lordship  in  this 
place."  "  I  served  my  master,"  Jeffenes  answered.  "  I  was  bound  m 
conscience  to  do  so."  "Where  was  your  conscience  when  you  passed 
that  sentence  upon  me  at  Dorchester?"  "  It  was  so  set  down  in  my 
instructions/'  he  pleaded,  "  that  I  was  to  show  no  mercy  to  men  like 
yon,  men  of  parts  and  courage.  When  I  went  back  to  Court,  I  was 
reprimanded  for  my  lenity."  All  through  Jefferies  refused  to  admit 
that  he  had  done  anvthing  wrong,  or  that  he  had  strayed  one  iota  beyond 
his  instniotions.  !&isease  and  strong  drink  soon  f)ut  an  end  to  the  life 
of  this  miserable  man.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  April,  1689,  and  by  one  of 
those  marvellous  coincidences  Irhich  the  curious  are  ever  finding  among 
the  hidden  thin^  of  historv,  the  emaciated  corpse  of  the  monster 
Jefferies  was  laid  by  the  side  of  the  mangled  remains  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth. 

The  Countess  and  the  Princess's  Gloves. 

Under  the  mask  of  friendship  the  Countess  of  Marlborough  was 
enriching  herself  and  her  family,  and  gaining  so  much 
power  in  the  State,  that  for  many  years  she  was  the 
guiding  and  pernicious  influence  of  Anne's  existence, 
both  as  Princess  and  Queen.  Before,  however,  the 
Princess  ascended  the  throne,  the  sway  of  the  haughty 
Countess  was  endangered  by  her  own  wont  of  pru- 
dence. 

She  had  introduced  into  the  household  a  humble 
reUitive  of  her  own,  by  name  Abigail  HiU,  whose 
duties  required  ner  attendance  at  her  mistress's  toilet ; 
and  one  day  the  Princess  desired  her  to  go  into  an 
adjoining  room  and  bring  some  gloves,  which  had 
been  left  there  upon  a  table.  AbigaU  departed  on 
her  errand,  and  discovered  the  Countess  of  Marl- 
borough. Not  finding  the  desired  gloves,  she  sug- 
gestctt  to  her  rektive,  whether,  by  mistake,  she  hiul  hbad-dbxss. 
put  on  her  Royal  Highness's  gloves.  The  great 
conniess,  with  a  gesture  of  disgust,  pulled  them  from  her  hands. 
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and  threw  them  on  the  j^und,  exclaiming :  "  Ah !  have  I  on  anjthing 
that  has  touched  the  odious  hands  of  that  disagreeable  woman  ?  I^e 
them  away."  There  was  but  an  open  door  between  the  two  cooms,  and 
when  the  waiting-maid  returned,  she  peroeiyed  that  her  royal  mistress 
had  witnessed  the  scene  which  had  passed  in  the  next  room.  Neither,  how- 
ever, noticed  the  incident  at  the  time,  but  a  veil  fell  from  the  Princess's 
eves;  she  saw  what  a  hypocrite  she  had  entrusted  with  her  secret 
thoughU ;  and  Abigail  Hill,  quietly,  but  gnidually  and  surely,  climbed  to 
the  position  formerly  held  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  although  many 
years  elapsed  before  Queen  Anne  could  publicly  relieve  herself  of  that 
terrible  family  influence.  Abigail  Hill  became  afterwards  the  famous 
Mrs.  Masluun. 

Petek  the  Gbeat  and  the  Russian  Navt. 

The  Czar  of  Muscovy,  known  in  history  as  Peter  the  Great,  was  the 
first  Sovereign  of  Russia  who  bethought  himself  of  civilixLng  his  people, 
and  of  causing  his  countrv  to  take  her  proper  position  in  tiie  family  of 
nations.  In  order  to  effect  his  object,  as  he  was  possessed  of  no  navy,  nor 
of  an^  subjects  sufficiently  versed  in  mechamcs  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  ships,  he  determined  to  travel  incognito  into  various 
maritime  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  making  hin^elf  practicaUj  ac- 
quainted with  the  science.  In  1697,  then,  Peter  set  out  m  the  suite  of 
his  own  ambassador,  and  arrived  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  where  he 
entered  himself  as  a  working  carpenter,  in  the  great  Dutch  ship-building 
yard  of  Saardam,  took  his  place  among  the  artizans,  and  became  in  aU 
respects  one  of  themselves,  wearing  the  same  dress,  eating  the  same  sort 
of  rood,  and  inhabiting  equally  humble  lodgings.  In  this  way  he  passed 
several  months,  bearing  a  considerable  part  in  the  building  of  a  ship^ 
which  was  named  SL  Peter ^  and  afterwards  purchased  by  the  royal  artizan 
as  the  ^rm  from  whence  was  to  proceed  a  mighty  navy. 

Havm^  become  an  expert  workman  in  the  various  arts  connected  with 
naval  architecture,  Peter  repaired  to  London,  where  he  still  persisted  in 
being  regarded  as  a  private  individual  Being  present  at  a  mock  sea- 
fight  at  Portsmouth,  he  stated  his  belief  that  an  £nfflish  admiral  was  a 
happier  man  than  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  He  worked  as  a  common 
labourer  in  paper-mills,  saw-mills,  rope-yards,  and  watch  manufactories* 
He  took  up  his  residence  at  Deptlord,  in  the  house  of  John  fiyelyn, 
author  of  the  *' Diary,"  and  continued  his  naval  carpentry  in  the 
dockyard. 

The  education  of  this  great  man  had  been  utterly  neglected  in  his 
youth,  and  in  order  that  the  rising  population  of  his  empire  should  not 
usffer  from  the  same  injustice,  on  ms  return  to  Russia,  he  encouraged  the 
writing  and  transition  of  books  in  his  native  language;  indeed  his 
industry  and  energy  in  taking  steps  for  the  improvement  of  his  people^ 
were  wonderful.  He  once  requested  one  of  his  daughters  to  translate  a 
portion  of  a  book  she  was  readiujg,  into  Russian,  when  being  struck 
with  the  facility  with  which  she  complied,  he  said:  "Ah!  my  childreaa^ 
how  happy  are  you  who  are  thus  taught  to  read  in  your  youth,  and 
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enjoj  all  the  advantag^es  of  an  edacation  which  I  totalljr  wanted."    He 
sometimes  gave  way  to  fnrions  fits  of  passion,  but  when  he  was 
calmed,  generally  by  his  beautiful  consort,  ne  experienced  sincere  con- 
trition, exclaiming  on  one  occa- 
sion: "Alas!  I  have  reformed 
my  people,  but  have  not  been 
ame  to  reform  myself! " 

While  Peter  was  living  at 
Deptford,  Xing  William  paid 
him  a  visit,  during  whicn  a 
laughable  incident  occurred. 
The  Czar  had  a  pet  monkey, 
which  sat  on  the  back  of  his 
chair,  and  was  indulged  in 
various  familiarities  by  His 
Muscovite  Majesty.  Desirous 
of  doing  honour  to  his  royal 
visitor,  retcr  resigned  his  arm- 
chair, but  no  sooner  was  Wil- 
liam seated,  than  the  monkey 
deeming  the  stranger's  presence 
an  intrusion,  lumped  upon  him, 
chattered,  ana  ^nnea  most  maliciously.  The  remainder  of  the  visit 
was  almost  entirely  occupied  with  apologies  for  Jacko's  misbehaviour. 

Peter,  although  anxious  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  opening  Parliament 
by  the  King,  had  a  great  horror  of  being  st^ed  at ;  and  in  order  to 
gratify  his  curiosity  and  his  modesty  at  the  same  time,  he  was  placed  in 
a  gutter  on  the  top  of  the  bouse,  from  whence  he  could  peep  tnrough  a 
skylighf,,  and  so  conunand  a  view  of  what  was  passing;  out  he  made  so 
rioicuJjus  a  figure  in  his  elevated  position,  tnat  neither  King,  Lords, 
nor  Commons,  could  refrain  from  laughing. 

DiSINTEBESTED  CoKDXTCT  07  JoHN  LOCKB. 

In  1700,  Locke  resigned  his  post  of  Commissioner  of  Trade  and 
Plantations.  He  told  none  of  his  friends  of  his  intention  to  give  up 
his  appointment,  until  he  had  actually  placed  his  commission  in  the 
Kin|^  own  hands.  His  Majesty  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  receive 
it,  and  told  Mr.  Locke  he  would  be  very  glad  if  he  would  continue  in 
his  service,  though  he  j^ave  never  so  little  attendance,  and  that  he  did 
not  desire  him  to  remam  in  town  a  single  day  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
health.  But  Locke  replied  that  he  coula  not  in  conscience  hold  a  place 
to  which  a  consideraole  salanr  was  annexed,  without  performing 
its  duties;  upon  which  the  Elng  reluctantly  accepted  the  resigna- 
tion. 

Death  or  Kino  Williak  the  JThied. 

On  the  morning  of  Pebmary  21st,  1702,  William  mounted  a  pony  he 
was  in  tiie  habit  of  riding,  intending  to  visit  the  works  in  progress  for 
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beautifjiug  his  bdoved  pftlace  of  Hampfton  Court.  Suddenly  tiie 
animal  stumbled ;  William  tried  to  save  him  by  jerking  the  bridk,  but 
ho  fell  over  on  his  side,  and  threw  his  rider  to  the  ground.  The  work- 
men raised  the  King,  and  assisted  him  to  the  Pakce,  when  it  was  fomid 
that  his  collar-bone  was  dislocated.  Unhappily,  William,  not  thinkiiig 
that  his  hurt  was  dangerous,  insisted  upon  going  that  same  eyening  to 
Kensington.  The  joltmg  of  the  carriage  disturbed  the  fractured  bo&es, 
and  on  arriving  at  his  destination,  the  King  was  found  to  be  in  great 
pain  and  much  exhausted.  By  the  6th  of  March,  boweyer,  he  bad  so 
far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  take  walking  exercise  in  the  galleiy  at 
Kensington  Palace,  after  which,  feeling  somewhat  fatigued,  he  reclmed 
on  a  couch,  by  an  open  window,  and  fell  asleep;  for  two  hours  he  re- 
mained in  that  fatal  draught. 

Fever  ensued,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  spirit  of  this 
great  Monarch  was  about  to  depart.  On  the  8th  of  Marcn,  being  con- 
vinced that  his  last  hour  approached,  William  prepared  for  the  awful 
change  with  that  calmness  and  firmness  of  mind,  whidi  never  seem  to 
have  deserted  him  in  the  most  trying  ememncies.  He  thanked  the 
physicians  for  their  care  of  him,  saying  to  Dr.  Bidloo :  "  I  know  that 
you  and  the  other  learned  physicians  have  done  all  that  your  art  can  do 
for  my  reUef ;  but,  finding  all  means  ineffectual,  I  sulmiit."  Keppel, 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  arrived  in  haste  from  Holland,  bringing  newa  of 
martial  preparations,  but  even  his  strone  passion  for  war  had  now  no 
interest  for  the  expiring  Monarch-General,  who  closed  the  conversation 
with  these  words,  "  I  otaw  towards  my  end." 

His  childhood's  companion,  Bentinck,  £arl  of  Portland,  came  to  the 
chamber  of  death  after  William's  speech  had  departed ;  the  King  re- 
cognized his  dearest  and  most  faithful  friend,  and  took  his  hand,  which 
he  retained  in  his  grasp  until  death  relaxed  the  fingers.  At  eight 
o'clock,  on  the  8th  ot  March,  1702,  William  ILL.  departed  from 
nmong  men,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  a^,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his 
reign.  After  his  death,  a  small  lock  of  Iilb  wife's  hair  was  found  next 
his  heart. 

Cause  of  Ma&lbobouoh's  Bxkoval. 

It  is  said  that  a  design  had  been  formed  to  lay  siege  to  Dunkirk, 
which  but  four  people  in  England  were  privy  to,  namely,  the  King; 
Lord  Marlborough,  and  two  others.  Marlborough  communicated  the 
plan  to  his  wife,  who  revealed  it  to  another  lady,  and  so  the  afiair 
became  known,  and  was  in  consequence  frustrated.  Upon  which  the 
King  sent  for  his  three  confidants,  and  having  found  out  by  what  means 
his  secret  had  been  discovered,  said  drily  to  Marlborough :  *'  My  lord, 
you  have  put  a  greater  trust  in  your  wife  than  I  did  in  mme." 

Privilege  op  the  Eaels  op  Kingsale. 

John  de  Coney,  tife  conqueror  of  Ulster,  under  Hcnrv  11.,  was  re- 
puted  to  be  the  most  powerful  man  of  his  time,  and  stood  very  high  in 
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the  <Mttim^imi  of  his  Sorereign.  Bat  after  Henry's  death  the  popu- 
larity and  possessions  of  Do  GbucT  having  excited  the  jealousy  of  King 
John,  that  Monardi  caused  the  ^1  to  be  seized,  while  perfonniiuf 
penance  in  the  chniehyard  of  Downpatrick»  and  sent  over  to  England, 
vheie  the  nsorper  condemned  him  to  be  perpetnally  impiisoned  in  the 
Tower.  After  the  lapse  of  a  year,  the  memorable  dispute  arose  be- 
tween John  and  Fhuip  Angnstos  of  France,  in  reference  to  the 
suzerainty  of  Normandy,  ana  the  decision  having  to  be  made  by  single 
combat,  John  looked  anxionaly  abont  for  a  ch^pion.  None  were, 
howerer,  willing  to  peril  their  lives  for  so  unworthy  a  master,  until  the 
Earl  of  Ulster,  fearing  the  conduct  of  his  brother  knights  would  be  held 
as  craven,  offered  to  enter  the  Hats.  The  preparations  were  made,  the 
Monarchs  of  England,  Prance,  and  Spain  were  present,  the  two  knights 
were  armed  and  mountcMi;  but  at  the  moment  when  they  should  nave 
joined  in  combat)  the  Frendi  champion,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  put 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  fairly  ran  away.  Philip,  although  chagrined  at 
ttie  untoward  circumstance,  expressed  a  desire  to  witness  some  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Ulster's  j^reat  strength,  of  which  such  marvellous 
stories  were  current.  At  Kmg  John's  request,  De  Goucy  drew  his 
sword,  and,  with  one  blow,  deft  a  massive  hdmet  in  twain.  lCi'n<y 
John,  highly  'delighted  at  bein^  thus  assisted  out  of  a  dilemma,  desired 
Ulster  to  ask  any  boon  of  him,  pledging  his  word  that  it  should  be 
granted.  The  diampion  replied  that  ne  had  luids  and  gold  in  abund- 
ance, and  would,  therefore,  only  recniest  permission  to  remain  covered 
m  the  presence  of  hia  Highness,  and  all  future  Kings  of  England ;  which 
request  was  readilygranted. 

in  the  time  of  William  III.,  Lord  Eingsale  having  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Court  with  his  hat  on,  the  King  expressed  his  surprise,  and 
received  this  reply:  **Sire,  my  name  is  Goucy;  T  am  Lord  of  King- 
sale,  in  your  Maiesty's  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  the  reason  of  my 
appearii^  covered  in  your  ]\lajesty's  presence  is  to  mantaiu  the  ancient 
pnvilege  of  my  family,  granted  to  Sir  John  de  Coucy,  Earl  of  Ulster, 
and  bis  heirs,  by  John,  King  of  England." 

William  acknowledged  the  claim,  and  gave  the  baron  his  hand  to 
kiss.  To  this  day  the  Earls  of  Kingsale  claim  and  exercise  this 
pecoiiar  privil^e. 

The  Bill  or  Bights. 

The  great  charter  of  our  liberties,  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  was  specially  framed  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  the  despotic  attempts  of  the  Stuart  Sovereigns,  and  as  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  act  which  any  country  has  ever  inscribed 
ia  its  statute  book,  we  here  give  a  summary  of  it : — 

After  declaring  that  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Ck)mmons 
assembled  at  Westminster,  did  lawfully,  fully,  and  freely  represent  the 
people  of  this  reahoa,  the  bill  proceeds  to  recite  that  the  late  King  had 
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endeaTonred  to  subvert  and  extirpate  the  Protestant  religioii,  and  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom  by  varions  acts. 

It  is  then  asserted  that  the  throne  being  vacant  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  caused  a  lawful  Parliament  to  be  called  at  Westminster,  and  Uuit 
such  Parliament  did  declare — 

"  I.  That  the  pretended  power  of  suspending  of  laws,  or  the  ezeca- 
tion  of  laws,  by  regal  authority,  without  consent  of  Parliament,  is 
ill^. 

"  II.  That  the  pretended  power  of  dispensing  with  laws,  or  the 
execution  of  laws,  by  regal  authority,  as  it  hatn  been  assumed  and 
exercised  of  late,  is  illegal. 

"  III.  That  the  commission  for  erecting  the  late  Court  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Ecclesiastical  Causes,  and  all  other  Commissions  and  Courts 
of  like  nature,  are  illegal  and  pernicious. 

**1V.  That  levying  money  for  the  use  of  the  Crown,  by  pretence  and 
prerogative,  without  grant  of  Parliament,  for  longer  time,  or  in  other 
manner  than  the  same  is  or  sball  be  granted,  is  illegal." 

"  V.  That  it  is  the  ri^ht  of  subjects  to  petition  the  King,  and  all 
commitments  or  prosecutions  for  such  petitions  are  illegal. 

'' YI.  That  the  raising,  or  keeping  a  standing  army  within  the  king- 
dom in  time  of  peace,  imless  it  be  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  is 
against  law. 

"  YII.  That  the  subjects  which  are  Protestants  may  have  ansa  liar 
their  defence,  suitable  to  their  condition,  and  as  allowed  by  law. 

"  VLLI.  That  elections  of  Members  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  free. 

'*IX.  That  the  freedom  of  speech  and  debates,  or  proceedings  in 
Parliament,  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  ooort  or 
place  out  of  Parliament. 

"X.  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  re<}uired,  nor  exces&Te 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  mflicted. 

"  XI.  That  jurors  ought  to  be  duly  impanneUed  and  returned,  and 

i'urors  which  pass  upon  men  on  trials  for  high  treason  ought  to  be  free* 
Lolders. 

"  XII.  That  all  grants  and  promises  of  fines  and  forfeitures  of  par- 
ticular persons,  before  conviction,  are  illegal  and  void. 

"  Xlll.  And  tliat  for  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  for  the  amend- 
ing, strengthening,  and  preserving  of  the  laws,  Parliamenta  ought  to  be 
hdd  frequently." 

After  this  declaration,  the  bill  proceeds  to  assert  the  full  confidence 
of  Parliament  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  will  perfect  the  deliverance 
conomenced  by  him,  and  will  preserve  the  people  from  the  violation  of 
their  rights,  herein  enumerated,  and  from  all  other  attempts  upon  their 
rights,  religion,  and  liberties. 

The  succeeding  paragraphs  declare  the  election  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Oran^  to  the  throne  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  with 
remainder  to  their  heirs  and  successors,  and  the  sixth  clause  conflnns 
the  above-recited  thirteen  articles  as  the  law  of  the  land. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  this  justly  valued  Act  of  Parliament. 
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Second  daughter  of  Jamet  the  Second  and  his  first  wife,  Anne  Hyde,  Bom  a  j>. 
1064  Harried  George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  was  the  mother  of  several  chil- 
dren who  died  in  their  infancy.  Ascended  the  throne  a.d.  1702.  Died  August 
Ist,  1714.  Buried  at  Westminster  Abbey.  The  last  Sovereign  of  the  Stuart 
family  who  reigned  in  Great  Britain. 

(\y\/    ^  Summary. 

u/  Th£  death  of  William,  who  had  been  the  uncompromising  enem^  of 
Y ylhc  Papacy  and  of  arbitrary  power,  encouraged  the  drooping  hopes  of  the 
Jacobites,  who  had  reason  to  suppose  that  his  successor  would  not  be 
altc^ther  disaffected  to 
an  arrangement  with 
her  brother  James. 

Fortunately,  perhaps, 
for  the  nation,  the ' 
Queen's  conduct  had 
long  been  influenced  by 
the  Countess  of  Marl- 
borough, whose  con- 
stant adherence  to 
Anne's  interests,  while 
she  was  only  a  Princesa, 
had  cauAed  a  deeper 
feeling  to  exist  between  her  and  her  mistress  than  is  usua%  the 
case  with  royal  attendants.  The  Marlboroughs  headed  the  Whig  party, 
and  from  the  close  alliance  between  them  and  Her  Majesty,  littk  doubt 
could  be  entertained  that  their  influence  would  be  felt  in  both  the  in- 
ternal and  external  policy  of  the  new  reign. 

Anne  was  proclaimed  Queen  of  England,  France,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land ;  and  bemg  waited  upon  by  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  she 
addressed  a  short  speech  to  them,  in  which  she  declared  she  would  use 
"  all  pains  and  diligence  to  preserye  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of 
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the  country ;  maintain  the  Protestant  succession,  and  the  goveinmeat 
in  Church  and  State  as  by  law  established."  She  further  expressed  her 
intention  of  continuing  the  preparations  of  her  predecessor  for  canying 
on  the  war  aeainst  Erance. 

The  two  &u5es  of  Parliament  met  and  voted  addresses  of  condoleooe 
and  congratulation  to  the  new  SoTereign,  and  the  lanfi;uage  in  which 
these  documents  were  couched  left  no  doubt  of  the  rea&iess  of  Paiiii- 
ment  to  support  Her  Majesty's  war  policy.  ImmediatelT  afterwards, 
Mr.  Stanhope  was  despatched  on  a  special  mission  to  Holland,  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  the  States-General  that  the  Queen  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  all  the  engagements  of  her  predecessor. 

Towards  the  end  of  William's  reign,  the  King  of  Spain  died,  and 
bequeathed  his  dominions  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth.  The  King  of  France  lost  no  time  in  forwarding  the  claims 
of  his  relative,  but  the  Spanish  throne  having  always  been  r^arded  as  a 
fief  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  mrect  heirs, 
the  accession  of  Philip  of  Anjou  was  affirmed  to  be  an  usurpation,  and 
an  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick.  This,  then,  constituted  another 
char^  afi^unst  the  King  of  France,  and  on  the  4th  of  May,  1703,  var 
was  declared  against  that  Monarch.  He  was  charged  with  taking  pos- 
session of  the  Spanish  dominions  ;  with  designing  to  invade  the  liberda 
of  Europe,  and  to  obstruct  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  seas ; 
and  further,  with  bavin?  offered  an  unpardonable  insult  to  the  Queen  by 
declaring  the  pretendea  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  King  of  EngUnd,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland. 

There  was  a  party  in  this  country  to  whom  the  late  King  had  alvays 
been  obnoxious ;  during  his  life  they  dared  not  libel  him,  but  now  that 
he  was  removed,  they  hesitated  not  to  affirm  that  it  had  been  his  inten- 
tion and  policy  to  set  aside  the  claims  of  the  Princess  Anne,  in  favour 
of  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover.  To  still  this  idle  and  malicioTi> 
rumour,  a  commbsion  was  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the  late 
King's  papers,  when  the  statement  was  found,  and  voted  by  Parliament, 
to  be  "  a  groundless,  false,  vilkinous,  and  scandalous  libel." 

Active  hostilities  having  been  commenced  by  the  allies,  who  had 
captured  the  strongly-fortihed  town  of  Kaiserswaert,  the  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough was  despatched  to  Flanders  to  assume  the  command-iu-chief  of 
the  aUied  army.  He  assembled  a  force  of  sixty  thousand  men  at  Nime- 
guen,  and  in  the  course  of  the  first  campaign,  reduced  Wqrk,  Venloo. 
Kuremonde,  and  Stevenswaert.  But  his  most  splendid  conquest  in  the 
summer  of  1702  was  the  city  of  Liege,  where  four  millions  of  florini 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies. 

Contrary  to  the  general  expectation,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  at  this 
juncture  declared  in  favour  ot  the  French  King,  surpnsed  the  city  of 
Ulm,  and  captured  it.  Tliis  conduct  of  the  Duke  placed  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  in  considerable  jeopardy,  and  for  a  time  his  hopes  were 
damped,  as  the  road  to  the  heart  of  his  empire  was  thus  opened  to  the 
legions  of  France. 

The  war  was  carried  on  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  by  the  fleet.    Cadiz 
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TO  forprised  by  Sir  Georse  Rooke  and  the  Dake  of  Ormond ;  but  as 
the  Boldien  commenced  piUagin^,  their  commanders  at  once  re- embarked 
them,  and  Sir  George  haying  heard  that  the  Spanish  West-India  gal- 
leons, containing  an  immense  treasure,  had  put  in  to  Yigo,  determined 
to  attack  them  m  the  harbour,  directly  under 
the  guns  of  the  batteries.  This  expedition 
was  conducted  with  complete  success.  The 
boom  was  broken,  the  ships  entered  tho  bar- 
boor  amidst  the  most  terrific  fire,  and  cap- 
tured ten  yesseb  of  war  and  eleven  galleons, 
containing  seven  million  pieces  of  eight,  while 
foorteen  millions  were  destroyed  in  the  ships 
sunk  by  the  English  fire.  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel  having  been  left  to  level  the  forts  and 
to  convoy  the  prizes  home.  Sir  George  Booke 
returned  to  England  in  triumph. 

This  splendid  naval  success  was  somewhat 
clouded  by  a  disaster  that  befel  an  expedition 
whid^had  been  despatched  to  the  West 
Indies  under  Benbow.  That  brave  admiral 
engaged  the  French  fleet,  and  doubtless 
would  have  captured  all  the  enemy's  ships, 
had  he  not  been  basely  deserted  by  his  cap- 
tains. Two  of  these  commanders  were  shot 
by  order  of  court-martial,  and  others  were 
cashiered,  but  the  effect  upon  Admiral 
Benbow  was  fatal.  He  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  wounds  he  had  received,  aggravated 
as  ihej  were  by  the  cowardly  conduct  of  his  inferior  officers,  and  the 
consequent  ill  success  of  his  cruise. 

A  new  Parliament  having  been  summoned,  the  Tory,  or  High  Church 
party  was  successful  in  the  elections ;  and  early  in  1703  a  bill  was 
introduced  for  the  prevention  of  occasional  conformity ;  its  object  being 
to  compel  dissenters  to  attend  regularly  at  the  places  of  worsiiip  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  two  Houses,  however,  could  not  agree  upon 
the  bill,  and  after  causing  much  ill-will,  intolerance,  and  excitement,  it 
was  suffered  to  drop. 

Fifty  thousand  men  were  voted  for  the  armv,  and  in  the  campaign  of 
1703,  Marlborough's  usual  success  attended  him.  He  captured  Huy, 
Bonn,  and  Limburg ;  but  our  allies,  the  Dutch,  under  Opdam,  were 
defeated  by  the  French. 

(diaries,  son  of  the  Emperor,  having  been  named  King  of  Spain,  paid 
a  visit  to  Her  Majesty,  and  was  received  at  the  EngUsh  Court  with 
royal  magnificence.  Sir  Geor^  Eooke,  with  a  powerful  fleet,  con- 
ducted the  new  Monarch  to  claim  his  dominions  from  the  usurpation  of 
Philip. 

In  the  early  part  of  1704  the  Emperor  was  reduced  to  the  greatest 
straits ;  his  utter  destruction  appeared  inevitable,  unless  the  most  vigo- 
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rous.  assistance  could  be  at  once  afforded  him.  Marlboroogk  appre- 
bending  danger  to  Europe  if  the  French  penetrated  to  Vieuna, 
marched  suddenly  into-Bavaria,  and  came  up  with  the  enemy  at  BUm- 
heim,  near  Hochstedt,  in  Bavaria,  where  he  fought  a  battle  in  which 
the  most  signal  success  attended  his  arms.  Not  onl^  were  the  French 
defeated  and  disorganised,  but  Marshal  Tallard,  their  commander,  and 
eleven  thousand  of  nis  troops  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  Landau, 
one  of  the  8tronfi;est  of  the  central  German  fortresses,  capitulated  imme- 
diately afterwards. 

The  victory  of  Blenheim  was  not  the  only  great  success  achieved  by 
the  British  arms  in  1704,  for  that  year  was  si^malized  by  an  event  of  even 
more  importance  in  our  annals.    Sir  Geor^  Kooke  had  been  ordered  to 

cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunity that  might  offer  of  crip^ing 
the  enemy  by  sea.  Having  been 
joined  by  Sir  Cioudesley  Shovel,  the 
Admiral  conceived  the  brilliant  idea 
of  making  a  sudden  attack  upon 
Gibraltar,  then,  as  now,  deemed  to 
be  impregnable.  But  the  Comman- 
der rightly  judged  that  no  achieve- 
ment was  beyond  the  reach  of  Briti^ 
valour,  and  nis  confidence  was  well 
rewarded,  for  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
having  lauded  upon  the  mole  with 
eighteen  hundred  men,  while  a 
furious  cannonade  was  kept  up  from 
the  fleet,  Captains  Hicks  ana  Jum- 
per entered  tlie  fort,  sword  in  hand. 
This  daring  action  was  supported 
by  Captain  Wliitaker,  who  had 
taken  a  redoubt  between  the  mole  and  the  town,  so  that  no  support 
could  be  afforded  to  the  besieged.  The  Commandant,  believing  it  would 
be  useless  to  look  for  succour,  or  to  hold  out  any  longer,  capitulated, 
when  the  victors  entered  the  fortress,  amazed  at  their  own  conquest. 
Gibraltar  has  ever  since  remained  in  the  possession  of  England,  and 
long  may  it  continue  to  do  so. 

Immediately  after  this  elorious  victory  a  great  sea-fight  occurred  at 
Malaga,  in  which,  though  neither  party  was  decidedly  successful,  the 
French  sailed  away  and  escaped  from  the  British  fleet.  The  Spaniards, 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  Gibraltar,  sent  an  army,  under  the  .Marquis 
of  Villadartas,  to  re-capture  the  place,  but  after  four  months  of  cease- 
less firing  and  labour  tney  drew  off  their  forces. 

Many  diflBculties  having  arisen  at  various  times  in  consequence  of  tlie 
Northern  part  of  Britain  continuing  a  separate  kingdom,  although  under 
the  rule  of  the  same  Monarch,  commissioners  had  been  appointed  to  treat 
with  those  of  Scotknd,  with  a  view  to  an  union  between  the  countries, 
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and,  in  1706,  all  asperities  haTing  been  smoothed  down,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  should  be  for  ever  united 
into  one  nation,  under  the  name  of  G&eat  Bbitaiv  ;  to  be  represented 
bjT  one  and  the  same  Parliament ;  that  the  succession  to  this  monarchy,  in 
failure  of  heirs  to  Her  Majesty,  should  be  subject  to  the  limitations 
in  the  "  Act  of  Settlement,  passed  in  the  previous  reign.  Upon  this 
basis  the  Union  was  settlea  to  take  effect  on  and  later  the  1st  of 
May,  1707. 

The  French  having  formed  a  project  to  attack  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough before  he  could  be  joined  by  the  allies,  the  memorable  battle  of 
BamiSies  was  the  consequence,  in  which  the  enemy's  baggage,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  colours,  six  hundred  officers,  and  six  thousand 
private  soldiers  were  captured,  while  eight  thousand  were  shiin  on  the 
Md.  Three  thousand  only  of  Marlborough's  army  fell.  This  splendid 
sueeess  was  followed  by  the  entire  conquest  of  Brabant,  and  dl  the 
principal  cities  of  the  ^therlands. 

To  mark  their  appreciation  of  Marlborough's  services.  Parliament 
voted  him  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  per  annum  from  the  revenues 
of  the  Post  Office.  Her  Majesty  had  already  created  him  a  Duke,  had 
intimated  her  intenlion  of  bestowing  Woodstock  Chase  upon  him,  And 
had  giren  orders  for  the  erection  of  the  splendid  palace  of  Blenheim. 

In  1707,  in  her  speech  to  Parliament,  tne  Queen,  after  informing  the 
Houses  of  the  Scottish  treaty,  de^^ired  them  to  take  its  provisions  into 
their  consideration,  and  a  Bill  was  passed,  legalising  the  Union.  The 
two  Houses  were  then  dissolved,  and  on  October  the  23rd,  the  Fibst 
Pabliamekt  of  Great  Britain  assembled  at  Westminster. 

In  1708,  Louis  XIY.  resolved  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  English 
Ministers  by  carryinff  the  war  into  Britain  itself,  and  with  this  view  he 
collected  a  consic(erable  fleet  at  Dunkirk,  on  board  of  whicli  were  em- 
barked a  large  body  of  men  to  be  landed  in  Scotland.  Sir  George 
Byng  was  d^fuitched  to  watch  the  French  fleet,  which,  however, 
escaped  his  Tigilance,  and  sailed  for  Scotland.  The  weather  being 
tempestuous,  and  the  Knglish  admiral  being  close  on  their  track,  the 
French  relinquished  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  sent  out,  and 
returned  ingloriously  to  Dunxirk. 

Another  orilliant  action  was  fought  by  the  English,  under  Marl- 
borough, at  Omdenarde,  which  had  b^n  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Yen- 
dome,  at  the  head  of  a  large  French  armj.  Marlborough  marched  to  the 
relief  of  the  tovrn,  when  the  French  raised  the  siqge ;  but  he  overtook 
them  as  they  were  passing  the  Scheldt,  and  won  his  third  great  pitched 
battle.  Three  thousand  seven  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed  or 
wounded ;  seven  cannon  and  one  hundred  standards  graced  the  Victoria 
triumph. 

The  siege  of  Lille  was  next  underi.aken  by  the  allies,  and  as  it  was 
one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  Europe,  the  event  was  lookexl  forward  to 
with  considerable  anxiety.  But  Marlborough's  good  fortune  and  con- 
summate generalship  prevailed,  so  that,  after  an  heroic  resistance, 
Marshkl  Mufflers  marched  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war*  having 
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surremdered  the  city.    Ghent,  Bruges,  and  many  other  places  opened 
their  gates  to  the  victors. 

In  this  year  the  Queen  was  thrown  into  the  deepest  affliction  by  the 
death  of  her  husband.  Prince  George  of  Denmarlc,  to  whom  she  was 
fondly  attached,  and  who  had  ever  proved  a 
pattern  of  conjugal  love  and  virtue.     . 

Toumay  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  allies  after  a  terrible  siege.  Marshal 
Boufflers  determined  upon  making  one  more 
attempt  to  recover  the  orestiffe  which  the 
Frencn  arms  had  lost,  ana  knowing  that  the 
army  of  his  opponents  was  divided,  prepared 
to  attack  that  section  of  it  commanded  by 
the  Prinoe  of  Hesse.  Marlborough,  made 
aware  of  this  disposition  of  the  French 
general,  hastened  to  support  bb  ally.  He 
found  the  enemv  entrencned  in  a  camp  at 
Malplaquet,  ana  immediately  prepared  to 
attack  nim.  The  most  consummate  valour 
was  displayed  on  both  sides;  each  army 
iought  with  furious  courage,  but,  after  many 
hours  of  fearful  carnage,  the  French  retired, 
leaviug  their  camp  to  the  Duke  and  his  conquering  legions. 

The  ^reat  Question  between  High  and  Low  Church,  which  had  so 
lon^  agitated  the  country,  was  brought  to  an  alarming  and  unexpected 
crisis  at  the  end  of  the  year  1709,  oy  the  delivery  and  publication  of 
two  sermons  by  one  Dr.  SachevereU,  a  man  of  mean  ability,  who  had 
ventured  to  introduce  into  his  discourses  what  were  charged  against  him 
as  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  tenets. 

The  subject  having  been  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Doctor  was  impeached,  and  ordered  to  be  tried.  These  prooeedmgs  so 
engrossed  public  attention  that  all  other  business  was  suspended. 
Thousands  of  persons  assembled  in  the  streets,  and,  as  Her  Majesty  was 
borne  eacli  day  to  Westminster  HaU  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  trial, 
excited  mobs  ran  by  the  side  of  her  chair,  exclaiming,  "  We  hope  your 
Majesty  is  for  High  Church  and  Dr.  SachevereU." 

After  a  period  of  the  most  extraordinary  excitement,  SachevereU  was 
convicted  by  a  majority  of  only  seventeen,  and  sentenced  to  be  prohi- 
bited from  preaching  for  three  years ;  his  sermons  to  be  pubUcly  burned 
by  the  common  hangman.  The  smallness  of  the  majority  was  resided 
as  a  triumph  by  the  Hi^h  Church  partisans.  The  influence  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlboroug^h  had  long  been  waning,  a  sensible  difference 
having  been  occasioned  in  the  Queen's  poUtical  feelmg  by  the  intolerable 
tyranny  of  her  haughty  mistress  of  the  robes.  These  circumstances, 
combined  with  the  friendly  relations  which  now  existed  between  the 
Queen  and  Mrs.  Masham,  who  was  intimately  aUied  with  the  Tories, 
produced  the  downfaU  of  the  Whig  faction^^  which  for  so  many  years  had 
ruled  the  councils  of  the  nation.  I  /^^-i  >  ^ 
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The  Whigs  were  remored  from  office,  the  Diiehess  and  ber  relatives 
were  replaced,  and  Lord  Godolphin,  her  son-in-law,  dismissed  from  his 
post,  the  treasury  bein^  pnt  into  commission  under  the  direction  of  the 
celebrated  Robert  Harfey. 

Pariiament  being  shortly  silerwards  dissolved,  every  exertion  was 
made  to  cause  the  elections  to  turn  in  favour  of  the  now  rising  faction. 
But  the  new  Ministry  contained  within  itself  many  elements  of  weak- 
ness, and  would  have  had  but  a  brief  existence  haa  it  not  been  for  an 
attempt  npon  the  life  of  Harley  by  a  desperado  named  Guiscard,  who, 
having  been  employed  by  both  the  French  and  English  CJovemments, 
had  proved  false  to  each.  Harlej's  narrow  escape  raised  him  at  ooee  in 
pubhc  estimation;  he  was  appomted  Lord  Treasurer,  with  the  title  of 
£arl  of  Oxford. 

In  the  campaign  of  1710  the  French  frontiers  were  menaced  by  the 
allies;  there  seemed,  indeed,  every  probability  that  the  seat  of  war 
would  be  transferred  to  the  enemy's  territory.  Douay  and  Bethune 
fell ;  tlie  utmost  consternation  spresd  all.  over  France,  and  the  capital 
was  highly  excited.  In  this  oonoition  of  affairs  conferences  were  opened 
at  Utrecht  with  a  view  of  bringing  about  a  general  peace,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  concluded  until  171o,  when  the  advantages  which  accrued 
to  feigland,  after  all  her  sacrifices,  were  comparatively  insignificant. 
Louis  agreed  to  abandon  the  Pretender,  to  acxnowledge  Queen  Amie 
and  the  Protestant  succession,  to  raze  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  and 
to  cede  Newfoundland,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  island  of  St.  Christo 
pher  to  Great  Britain. 

The  enemies  of  Marlborough,  not  content  with  the  humiliation  of  the 
party  of  which  he  was  the  leading  member,  now  brought  a  direct  char^ 
against  him  of  receiving  bribes.    The  Queen  suspen£d  him  from  all  hi» 
appointments  until  the  charges  could  be  examined  into,  and  early  in  the 
following  year  the  conqueror  of  Blenheim 
was  voted  by  Parliament  to  be  guilty  of 
illegal     and    unwarrantable     practices. 
The  Duke,  unwilling  to  face  tne  storm 
raised  against  him,  and  conscious  that  he 
had    committed    no    act    which    other 
gjenerals  had  not  always  considered  their 
rights  and  perquisites,  left  England,  and 
retired  to  the  Continent. 

Robert  Walpole,  another  influential 
member  of  the  Whig  party,  was  also 
voted  guilty  of  clandestine  practices  in 
regard  to  forage  contracts,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  His  friends, 
however,  obtained  his  election  for  Lyme 
Begis,  but  the  Commons  declared  nim 
incapable  of  sitting. 

By  the  year  1714  ihe  chances  of  tlie  Protestant  succession  were 
in  considerable  jeopardy,  but  the  Whigs  resolved  to  stand  firm  to  the 
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kteresta  of  the  Honse  of  Uanover,  knowing,  as  thej  well  did, 
that  Her  Majestv's  health  was  rapidly  declining,  and  that  she  was 
«nirrounded  by  advisers  who  could  hope  for  no  preferment  under  the 
legal  successor,  and  who  would  probaolj,  therefore,  prefer  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Pretender. 

The  Electress  Sophia  having  been  counselled  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
Queen,  soliciting  permission  for  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover  to  pay 
a  visit  to  England,  and  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  Her  Majesty  replied  in  very  severe 
terms,  declaring  she  could  not  give  her  consent 
to  any  such  arrangement. 

But  even  the  governing  party  itself  was 
divided  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  the 
present  crisis,  and  the  most  alarming  disputes 
occurred  among  them.  All  this  while  the 
Queen's  health  was  failing  her,  and  her  disease 
was  quickened  by  the  disputes  and  intrigues  of 
her  advisers.  In  her  distress  she  looked  lor 
advice  and  consolation  to  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
who  induced  Her  Majesty  to  dismiss  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  from  bis  post  of  High  Treasurer.  Im- 
mediately after  this  event  the  Queen  was  seized 
with  lethargy,  in  which  state  she  remained  some 
days,  the  country,  in  the  meantime,  being  with- 
DDCHMs  OP  BBuirewicr.  out  a  responsible  Government.  When  Her 
Majesty  recovered  her  senses  she  entrusted 
the  premiership  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  and,  at  the  Mime  time, 
implored  him  to  use  the  power  delegated  to  him  for  the  good  of  the 
people. 

Queen  Anne  died  on  the  ist  of  August,  1714,  leaving  the  country  in 
a  most  distressing  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  course  the  Council  and 
the  Ministers  would  adopt. 

Pbteb  the  Great. 

A  negociation,  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  savajs^  state  of  Russia 
even  under  the  enlightened  rule  of  its  first  great  civilizer,  occurred  in 
the  year  1707;  and,  the  incident  bein^  also  remarkable  as  the 
cause  of  an  important  change  in  our  laws,  it  is  worthy  of  record.  The 
Russian  ambassador,  after  taking  leave  of  Queen  Anne,  previous  to  his 
departure  for  Russia,  was  arrested  for  debt  at  the  suit  of  a  tradesman, 
and  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  bailiff.  The  amount  was  paid,  but  the 
ambassador  left  England  in  high  dudgeon,  and  upon  his  arrival  in 
Russia  laid  his  complaint  before  the  Czar.  Peter  instantlv  made  pre^ 
parations  for  war;  and  so  serious  did  the  complications  become  that 
Queen  Anne  entered  into  a  lonff  expknation  of  tne  affair,  which  was  so 
nr  from  being  satisfactory  to  the  Muscovite  Emperor,  that  he  wrote  an 
epbtle,  requiring  "  the  high  and  mighty  Princess  Anne,  Queen  of  Great 
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Britain  and  Ireland,  to  return  him,  by  the  bearer,  the  head  of  Morton, 
the  laceman  in  Covent  Garden,  together  with  the  heads  and  liands  of 
any  of  his  aiders  and  abettors  in  the  assault  on  Prince  Matveof."  This 
strange  oorresiMndence  lasted  two  years,  and  ended  in  the  passuiff  of 
an  Act,  rendering  the  persons  of  amoassadors  and  their  suites  free  from 
arrest  for  debt. 


DUKl  OV  OIOU0B8TBB  AVD  HIS  ABXT. 


The  Duke  op  Gloucestee  and  Bishop  Bubnet. 

The  young  Duke  had  frequently  heard  his  tutor,  Bishop  Burnet, 
spoken  of  as  a  dissembler.  The  Bishop  arrived  one  day  to  take  a  tem- 
porary leave  of  his  rojral 
pupil  previous  to  visitmg 
the  country;  when  the 
Duke,  though  far  from 
being  displeased  with  the 
Bishop's  absence,  affected 
much  sorrow  that  he  was 
to  be  deprived  of  his 
lordship's  company.  Some 
of  the  Prince's  attend- 
ants, quite  aware  of  the 
real  nature  of  his  feelings 
in  the  matter,  ventured 
to  remonstrate  with  him 
upon  his  want  of  candour, 
and  to  ask  "How  he  conld  so  dissemble  with  his  tutor ;"  to  which 
the  Duke  replied : ''  What !  would  you  have  me  learn  nothing  of  him  ?" 

John  Locke. 

His  relative,  Mr.  Eichard  King,  had  inc^uired  what  was  the  shortest 
and  sorest  wajr  for  a  young  man  to  attam  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion?  To  which  the  philosopher  replied:  "Let  him 
study  the  Holy  Seripture.  especially  the  New  Testament.  It  has  God 
for  its  author.  Salvation  for  its  end,  and  Truth,  without  any  mixture  of 
error,  for  its  matter." 

CoRPOEATioN  Wisdom. 

After  the  accession  of  the  Queen  she  received  the  Corporation  of 
London,  who  came  to  condole  with  her  upon  the  death  of  the  lato  King, 
and  to  congratulate  her  upon  her  own  succession.  Sir  Salathiel  Lovel, 
the  recorder,  had  prepared  an  elaborate  speech,  commencing,  "We 
come  with  grief  in  one  hand  and  joy  hi  the  other ; "  whether  or  not 
the  ezcitoioent  of  the  occasion  and  the  importance  of  his  mission  had 
disturbed  his  memorv,  we  cannot  tell,  but  he  said,  in  a  grave  voice, 
''Madam,  we  come  nither,  with  grief  in  one  band  and  sorrow  in  the 
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other."  The  oddity  of  this  commencement  set  the  conrtiers  langfaii^, 
and  the  city  magnate  was  fain  to  read  the  remainder  of  his  speech,  not 
daiing  to  trust  to  so  treacherous  a  memory. 

Nabbow  Escape  op  Lobd  Maklbobough. 

When  the  Allied  Army  hroke  up  in  November,  after  the  campaign  of 
1702,  Lord  Marlborough  determined  to  proceed  by  water  to  the  Hague, 
but,  in  order  to  reach  that  place,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pass 
through  a  territory  occupied  by  the  French.  He  embarked  at  Maeatncht 
in  a  large  boat,  with  five  and  twenty  soldiers,  the  baree  being  drawn 
down  the  river  by  a  towing-rope  in  the  usual  way.  A  French  partisan, 
with  a  body  of  men  from  Gueldres,  lurked  among  the  rushes,  waiting 
for  any  chance  of  plunder,  and  having  seized  the  rope,  hauled  the  boat 
ashore,  and  secured  the  soldiers  before  they  could  make  any  resistance. 
Marlborough  was  accompanied  by  General  Opdam  and  a  Flemish 
deputy,  both  of  whom  haa  provided 'themselves  with  passports,  a  precau- 
tion which  the  Earl  had  neglected,  but  recollecting  that  he  possessed  an 
old  pass  of  his  brother's,  he,  with  the  utmost  presence  of  mind, 
produced  it,  and  thepartisan  allowed  the  boat  to  proceed,  after  robbing 
it  of  its  contents.  There  was  sreat  consternation  at  the  Hague  when 
the  report  reached  the  States-General  that  the  allied  comnumder  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  and  it  was  decided  to  invest  Gueldres  at  once, 
where  he  was  supposed  to  be  incarcerated;  but  before  these  aidea 
could  be  obeyed  the  Ead  hinaelf  faccame  the  kenld  of  his  own  safety, 
to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  all  classes  of  people. 

The  Bbave  Old  Admibal  Bexbow. 

This  fine  old  sailor,  who,  although  rough  and  brusque  in  his  manners, 
was  so  brave  a  commander  that  his  name  has  passed  into  a  naval  pro- 
verb for  courage,  was  detached,  with  ten  sail,  lor  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing the  French  power  in  the  West  Indies.  On  the  coast  of  Hispaniola 
he  received  intelligence  that  Du  Casse  was  at  no  great  distance.  The 
Admiral  fell  in  with  a  ship  of  fifty  guns,  which  her  captain  ran  ashore 
and  blew  up ;  he  then  destroyed  several  other  ships  of  war,  and  finally 
bore  away  lor  Donna  Maria  Bay,  in  search  of  the  enemy's  main  fleet. 
At  length  he  sighted  the  French  squadron,  which,  although  superior  to 
his  own,  he  prepared  to  engage.  ]Now,  it  happened  that  much  discon- 
tent prevailed  among  Benbow's  captains,  wLo  professed  themselves 
offenaed  by  his  roughness  of  maimer,  and,  in  the  most  cowardly  manner, 
they  chose  this  moment  to  gratify  their  revenge.  The  fight  lasted 
through  the  day,  and  Benbow  determined  to  renew  it  in  the  morning, 
but,  to  his  intense  mortification,  he  found  himself  deserted  by  every  ship 
of  his  squadron  except  the  Ruby. 

Undaunted  at  this  fearful  disparity,  the  Admiral  renewed  the  action, 
until  the  Buiy  was  disabled,  and  compelled  to  leave  the  flag-ship  tin- 
supported.    His  courage  was  still  unbroken,  and  on  the  following  day 
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he  contimied  the  tenriUe  fight  aingle-fainded  against  the  whole  force  of 
the  enemy,  and  again  on  the  fourth  nionung,.whai  his  leg  was  ahatfaavd 
bj  a  diain-shot.  £?en  this  casoaltj  did  not  damp  his  aidonr,  for  he 
•caosed  himself  to  be  placed  on  deck  in  a  cradle,  and  the  teniUe  action 
still  raged.  The  French  seemed  now  detomined  to  blow  the  flag-ship 
out  of  the  water,  for  they  bore  down  npon  the  Admiral  and  shot  awaj 
his  rigeing,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  lay  by  and  refit,  while  he  saw  a 
prize  he  had  captnred  withdrawn  from  his  grasp.  He  then  called  a 
council  of  war,  when  it  was  decided  to  sail  to  Jamaica. 

Daring  the  action  Benbow  had  his  leg  shot  away,  receiyed  a  terrible 
wonnd  in  his  face,  and  another  in  his  arm ;  but  when  one  of  his  officers 
expressed  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  the  limb,  "  I  am  sorry  for  it  too," 
replied  the  fine  old  man,  "  but  I  had  rather  have  lost  them  both  than 
have  seen  this  disaster  brought  on  the  English  flag ;  but,  do  you  hear  ? 
If  another  shot  should  take  me  ofi*,  behaye  like  braye  men,  and  fight 
it  out." 

The  French  admiral  was  so  struck  with  the  brayery  of  his  gallant 
enemy,  that  he  wrote  him  the  following  letter: — 

"  Sib, — ^I  had  little  hope  on  Monday  last  but  to  haye  supped  in  your 
cabin;  but  it  pleased  6oa  to  order  it  otherwise.  I  am  thanlLful  for  it. 
As  for  those  cowardly  captains  who  deserted  you,  hang  them  up,  for 
titty  deserye  it. — ^Yours,  Du  Casse." 

Benbow  instituted  a  court-martial  for  the  trial  of  Ins  mutinous  officers. 
Two  of  them  were  shot,  one  cashiered  and  imprisoned,  another  died  be- 
fore his  trial,  and  two  others  were  suspended.  But  the  fine  old  admiral 
took  the  whole  affiur  so  much  to  heart  that  he  became  mebincholy,  feyer 
ensued,  and  these  canses,  acting  together,  put  a  period  to  his  glorious 
•career. 

Meeting  op  Ma&lbobough  axd  the  Eiko  op  Spain. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  deckred  his  seoond  son,  Charles,  King 
of  Spain;  and  his  pretensions  being  supported  by  Oueen  Anne,  he 
prepared  to  pay  a  yisit  to  England,  and  on  his  way  he  receiyed  the 
DuKC  of  Marlborough  at  Dusseldorf .  Charles  met  the  ereat  champion 
of  his  cause  with  extreme  courtesy,  and  haying  taken  offliis  own  sword, 
presented  it  to  the  Duke,  saying:  "I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  myself  a 
poor  Prince;  I  possess  nothmg  but  my  doak  and  my  sword ;  the  latter 
may  be  of  use  to  your  Grace,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  the 
worse  of  for  my  wearing."  "  On  the  contrary,"  replied  Marlborough, 
"  it  will  always  put  me  m  mind  of  your  Majesty's  just  right  and  tiUe, 
and  of  the  obligations  I  lie  under,  to  hazard  my  life  in  miudng  you  the 
greatest  Prince  in  Christendom. 

COUFLIMENTAKT  GeMEBAXS. 

Maraud  Tallard,  the  French  commander,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
(battle  of  Blenheim,  with  many  other  officers  of  distinction.    On  the  day  . 
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following,  the  Dnke  of  Marlborough  paid  him  a  visit,  and  in  the  course 
of  conversation  expressed  his  sorrow  that  so  great  a  misfortune  should 
happen  to  one  for  whom«  personally,  he  had  so  hi^h  an  esteem ;  the 
Marshal  conipliuientea  his  visitor  upon 
his  "havinc  vanquished  the  best  troops 
in  the  world;"  a  compliment  to  which  toe 
Duke  replied,  bv  observing  that  he 
thought  his  own  tlie  best  troops,  seeing 
thej  had  conquered  those  on  whom  the 
Marshal  bestowed  such  an  encomium. 

lifSOLENCE  OF  THE  DUCHXSS   OP 

Maelbobouoh. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  hist  interview 
the  Duchess  had  with  the  Queen  at  Wind- 
sor, the  haughty  lady  reproached  Her 
Majesty  for  upwards  of  an  hour  with 
her  own  and  her  family's  services,  in  so 
loud  and  shrill  a  voice,  that  the  very 
omcBB.  footmen,  who  waited  in  the    corridors, 

could  hear  all  that  passed.  The  whole 
storm  was  raised  on  this  occasion  in  consequence  of  the  kind-hearted 
Queen  having  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine  to  be  allowed  each  day 
to  her  laundress,  without  first  acquainting  her  Grace  of  the  cii^ 
cumstance.  The  Queen  at  length,  unable  to  bear  her  insolence  any 
longer,  rose  to  leave  the  room,  but  the  Duchess  closed  the  door, 
placed  herself  against  it,  and  declared  she  would  be  heard,  as  that  was 
the  least  favour  which  could  be  done  her  for  having  set  the  Crown  upon 
the  Queen's  head,  and  keeping  it  there.  Her  fury  having  expended 
itself,  the  Duchess  flounced  out  of  the  room,  declaring  she  never  cared 
to  see  her  royal  mistress  again ;  to  which  Queen  Anne  calmly  replied,  that 
she  thought  the  "  seldomer  the  better." 

General  Webb  and  the  Ditkb  op  Aeoylb. 

In  1 708  the  General  had  gained  an  nnexoected  advantage  over  the 
French,  and  in  future  times  was  very  garrulous  when  the  subject  was 
mentioned.  Talking  over  this  engagement,  he  said  to  the  Duke  of 
Argjle  (who  had  heard  the  story  many  times  previously),  "Here  I 
received  four  wounds;"  to  which  the  Duke  replied:  "I  wish,  dear 
General,  you  had  received  one  more,  and  that  it  had  been  in  your  tongue; 
for  then  every  one  else  would  have  talked  of  your  action." 

The  Great  Storu. 

The  night  of  the  29th  of  November,  1703,  is  memorable  as  the  time 
when  the  most  violent  recorded  storm  ravaged  the  southern  coonti^  of 
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England.  Thousands  of  trees  were  torn  from  the  ground  patriarchal 
utka  and  elms,  which  had  withstood  the  blasts  of  centuries,  were  laid 
low ;  sheep  and  oxen  were  killed  b^  the  lightning,  or  drowned  in  the 
delnge  of  rain;  while  numbers  of  human  beings  fell  victims  to  the 
violence  of  the  tempest.  Bishop  Ken,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  pre- 
hktes  sent  to  the  Tower  by  James,  but  who  had  conscientiously  resigned 
his  diocese  rather  than  take  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mair,  was  resid- 
ing in  peace  in  the  old  mansion  of  Longleat,  and  has  left  us  stvend 
details  of  the  fearful  storm.  His  successor,  Richard  Kidder,  and  his 
lady,  were  killed  in  their  bed  bv  the  fall  of  a  stack  of  chimneys  in  the 
grand  old  episcopal  palace  of  Wells,  and  the  simple  rustics,  to  this  day, 
point  to  Sadder's  tomb  in  the  magnificent  catheoral,  and  tell  the  stoir 
of  how  the  wicked  bishop  was  punished  for  excluding  the  great  and 
pious  Ken. 

We  strongly  recommend  our  readers  to  study  the  life  of  Thomas  Ken, 
than  whom  a  more  noble  or  devotedprelate  never  graced  the  bench  of 
bishops.  After  the  awful  death  of  Kidder,  Queen  Anne  wished  Ken  to 
return  to  his  see,  but  he  replied  that  he  was  an  old  man,  stricken  with 
years  and  infirmity,  and  overborne  with  hard  work.  He  recommended 
Hooper,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  to  Her  Majesty,  who  received  the  mitre  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  Ken  spent  his  life  peacefully,  dividing  his  time  between 
the  Close  of  Salisbury,  and  the  secluded  shades  of  Longleat,  where  he  re- 
sided with  Izaak  Walton,  son  of  the  great  angler.  Queen  Anne  settled 
a  nension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  upon  the  pious  man,  and  in 
1/ 1 1,  after  a  long  and  virtuous  life,  he  passed  away  to  the  mansions  of 
the  blessed.  He  was  buried  at  dav-dawn,  his  remains  being  attended 
to  the  grave  by  the  children  from  the  schools  which  he  had  instituted 
in  the  village.  Just  as  the  last  spade-full  of  earth  had  been  cast  upon 
the  coffin,  tne  sun  rose,  and  the  cnildren  burst  forth  into  that  holy  and 
familiar  strain, — 

"  Awake,  my  soul,  and,  with  the  fan* 
Thy  daily  stage  of  duty  ran," 

(the  Monmu:  Hymn,  written  and  composed  by  the  departed  prelate), 
which  closed  his  obsequies. 


Sm  Isaac  NBwroir. 

In  1705,  Queen  Anne  paid  a  royal  visit  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. Luckily,  the  professors  were  not  old  enough  to  remember  the 
visits  of  the  scholarly  Elizabeth,  who  disputed  in  Greek  and  Latin  with 
the  learned  doctors,  or  they  may  have  been  pedantically  inclined  to 
draw  unpleasant  comparisons  between  the  virgin  and  the  married 
Queen.  Several  honorary  degrees  were  conferred,  but  the  circumstance 
that  renders  the  day  ever  memorable  is  the  knighting  of  Isaac  Newton 
at  Trinity  College. 
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Ousenabdb: 

Queen  Anne's  reign  has  been  rendered  more  than  ordinarilj  memo- 
rable by  the  unprofitable  but  brilliant 
victories  of  Blenheimy  RamilUes^ 
Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet,  eained 
by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and 
his  allies  over  the  forces  of  Louis 
XIV.  To  Her  Majesty's  glory,  let  it 
be  remembered  tliat  the  efifusion  of 
blood  was  to  her  a  constant  source 
of  misery.  At  Oudenarde  two  thou- 
sand men  were  slain  in  the  victorious 
army;  and  when  the  Queen  received 
the  news  of  this  great  action  she 
shed  tears,  and  exclaimed,  "Oh! 
Lord,  when  will  all  this  bloodshed 
cease?"  So  earnest  was  she  in  her 
desire  for  peace,  that  when  any 
document  relating  to  the  war  was 
offered  for  her  signature,  she  attached 

her  name  with  visible  reluctance,  observing,  "  Oh  !  God,  when  will  all 

this  spilling  of  blood  be  at  an  end  ?" 


Attempt  upon  the  Life  op  Hahlby  by  Abbe  Guisoabd. 

The  Abbe  de  Bonrlie,  known  so  well  as  the  Marquis  de  Guiscard, 
having  been  compelled  to  leave  France  in  consequence  of  his  criminal 
conduct,  profferecl  his  services  to  the  allies,  by  whom  they  were  readily 
accepted.  He  received  a  colonel's  commission, 
and  was  sent  to  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  regiment 
of  foreign  refugees.  The  regiment  being  almost 
destroyed  at  the  battle  of  Almanza,  Guiscard  was 
suspected  of  corresponding  with  the  enemv ;  bis 
pay  was  stopped,  and  a  pension  which  had  been 
paid  to  him  Dy  the  Dutch  was  suspended.  When 
the  Tories  came  into  office,  Guiscard  applied  to 
Mr.  St.  John  to  recover  his  pension,  and  that  gen- 
tleman's influence  induced  Her  Majestv  to  grant 
five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  the  rerugee. 
Mr.  Harley,  nowever,  thinking  the  amount  too 
great,  restricted  it  to  four  hundred  pounds,  upon 
which  Guiscard  played  the  double  traitor,  and 
divulged  English  secrets  to  the  French  Giovem- 
ment.  His  perfidy  having  been  discovered,  a  war- 
rant was  issued  for  his  apprehension,  and  he  was 
brought  before  the  Privy  Council.  During  his  examination  he 
earnestly  entreated  to  be  granted  a  private  interview  with  St.  John, 
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wlueb,  being  peremptorily  refused,  the  miscreant  readied  forward  ami 
stabbed  Mr.  Elarlej  twice  with  a  penknife.  Indignation  at  this  atro- 
dons  attempt  upon  the  Minister  s  life  induced  St.  John  to  draw  his 
sword,  and  to  inflict  snch  severe  wounds  upon  the  desperado,  that  he 
died  a  few  days  idfterwards  in  the  Tower.  This  accident,  which  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  Harley,  increased  his  popularity,  and  gave  firmness  to 
an  administration  which  had  previously  oeen  tottering  from  the  effects 
of  jealousy  and  disunion. 

Cbddb  jlsj>  Judicial  Yekoeakce. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and,  indeed,  for  many  years  after 
her  time,  our  law-givers  had  not  learnt  the  distinction  between  justice 
and  vengeance ;  and  the  laws  relating  to  criminals  were  altogether  un- 
worthy of  the  age.  The  author  of  these  pages  has  a  strav  number  of 
the  "London  Magazine,"  dated  as  lately  as  the  year  1743 ;  and  it  is 
revolting  to  read  the  small  offences  for  which  capital  punishment  was 
awarde£  In  one  instance,  a  man  was  hanged  for  stealings  a  cane.  But 
the  reign  of  Anne  was  notorious  for  highway  robberies,  which  were  per- 
petrated by  so-called  gentlemen  highwaymen  of  the  Richard  Turpin 
class.  It  was  nlwavs  damrerous  to  travel  unarmed,  and  the  London  stages 
conveyed  a  perfect  storehouse  of  deadlv  weapons,  to  be  used  by  the 
passengers  in  case  of  their  being  attacked.  On  entering  the  metropolis, 
rows  of  gibbets,  with  human  skeletons  dangling  in  chams,  horrified  the 
visitor ;  and  Miss  Strickland  informs  us  that,  a  little  later  than  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  a  reward  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  "  the  delinquents 
who  had  audaciously  cut  down  all  the  gibbets  in  the  Edgeware  Koad, 
and  laid  them,  with  their  human  garniture,  low  in  the  dust." 

Queen  Anne's  Bounty. 

If  the  name  of  Mary  the  Second  is  gratefully  remembered  for  her 
noble  gift  to  the  nation  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  that  of  her  successor  is 
held  in  reverence  by  the  poor  clergy,  for  the  institution  of  the  fund 
known  as  "  Queen  ijme's  Bounty."  At  the  time  of  the  Keformation 
the  funds  appertaining  to  religious  institutions  were  dispersed  in  all 
directions,  and  the  troubles  under  the  Stuarts  and  the  Commonwealth 
tended  still  further  to  impoverish  the  clei^,  until  curates  and  pastors 
in  many  districts  were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  poverty  that  they  were 
unable  to  maintain  their  families,  or  to  hold  the  position  which  their 
sacred  office  imperatively  requires.  At  the  accession  of  a  new  Sovereign 
It  was  customary  to  present  him  or  her  with  the  first-fruits  and  tenths 
of  certain  livings;  and  Queen  Anne,  rather  than  appropriate  this 
"God's  gift"  to  her  own  uses,  created  with  it  a  fund  for  the  augmen- 
tation otstipends  of  the  miserable  starving  clergy.  On  her  birthday,  in 
1703,  the  Queen  consummated  this  good  work  by  sending  a  message  to 
the  Commons,  commanding  them  to  carry  out  her  desire  by  incorporat- 
ing the  funa  by  Act  of  Paniament,  and  so  settling  the  law  that  charit- 
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ably  disposed  persons  may  legally  convey  l^acies  in  amplification  of 
her  origmal  gilt.  Thousands  of  poor  clergy,  down  to  the  present  day, 
have  had,  and  wiU,  we  hope,  to  tlie  latest  posterity,  have  reason  to  bless 
the  bounty  of  the  good  Queen  Anne. 

Whigs  and  Tobies. 

These  watchwords  of  party,  which  first  obtained  a  distinct  political 
significance  during  the  reign  we  are  considering,  are  very  difficult  to 
trace  to  a  reliable  origin.  Some  derive  the  former  from  the  initials  of  a 
motto  inscribed  on  the  banners  of  the  Covenanters :  "  We  Hope  In 
God ;"  and  the  word  Tory  was  given  to  the  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
party  as  a  term  of  reproach,  after  the  Irish  Bapparees,  or  Tories,  a  sort 
of  irregular  force,  haif-soIdiers  and  half -thieves,  who  infested  the  sister 
island.  The  Whigs  supported  the  Revolution  de  jure,  and  embraced 
the  Low  Church  partv  and  Dissenters  of  various  creeds,  the  policy  for 
which  they  contendea  being  perpetual  militatv  war  with  France,  to  pre- 
vent the  re-establishment  of  the  Stuarts ;  while  the  Tories  gave  tneir 
adherence  to  the  Sovereign  de  facto,  professed  High  Church  principles, 
and  were  not  altogether  averse  to  the  succession  of  the  son  of  James 
the  Second,  in  the  event  of  the  Queen-Eegnant's  death. 

Queen  Anne's  Sfebches. 

Anne  was  as  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  her  voice  and  the  pcr- 
fectness  of  her  utterance  as  is  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  said 
that,  in  her  infancv,  her  uncle,  Charles  11.,  was  so  charmed  with  her 
rich  silvery  tones  that  he  engaged  Mrs.  Barrv,  a  famous  actress  of  the 
day,  to  instruct  his  niece  in  the  science  of  elocution.  Speaker  Onslow 
says  :  "  I  have  heard  the  Queen  speak  from  the  throne,  and  she  had  all 
that  softness  of  voice,  and  sweetness  in  the  pronunciation,  that  added 
much  life  to  all  she  spoke." 

Tboubles  at  the  Queen's  Death-bed. 

A  few  days  previous  to  her  fatal  attack.  Queen  Anne  had  leqaiied 
Eobert  Haney,  Earl  of  Oxford,  to  resign  his  office  of  High  Treasurer ; 
and  the  difficulties  of  finding  a  successor  who  would  be  ameable  to  aU 

Srties  doubtless  hastened  ner  death.  After  a  copious  oleeding,  Her 
ajesty  recovered  her  senses,  when  Lord  Bolingbroke  informed  her  that 
it  would  be  well  for  the  public  service  if  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  were 
named  as  Barley's  successor.  The  Queen  gave  her  immediate  consent, 
but  the  Duke  would  only  receive  his  staff  from  the  royal  hand,  so  soon 
to  be  still  and  rigid  in  death.  As  he  approached  the  suffering  Queen  he 
asked  her,  "  If  sne  knew  to  whom  she  gave  the  staff."  "  Yes,"  she  re- 
plied; ''to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury."  She  then  placed  the  insignia  of 
office  in  his  hands,  and  added,  impforingly,  "For  Qod's  sake,  use  it  for 
the  good  of  my  people."  She  ahnost  immediately  relapsed  into 
insensibility. 
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The  Dnke  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ambitions  of  the  honours  con- 
ferred on  him  bj  William  and  by  Anne,  and  he  repeatedly  harassed  the 
King  with  appbcations  to  resien,  saying,  he  would  "  rather  be  an  insir- 
nificant  cipher  than  a  bad  figure."  '"  Had  I  a  son,"  he  said,  "  1  wonkl 
sooner  breed  him  a  cobbler  than  a  courtier,  and  a  haogman  than  a 
statesman." 

Eenxlon^  Archbishop  gt  Cakbsat. 

The  diocese  of  Cambray,  held  by  the  celebrated  author  of  Telemachus, 
was  partly  in  the  French  and  partly  in  the  German  territory.  During 
the  war  his  territorv  was  completely  ravaged  by  the  French  soldiers, 
while  the  Duke  ef  Marlborough  s  troops  spared  everything  on  their  side. 
The  Duke,  who  held  the  ArchDishop's  character  in  great  esteem,  wrote 
several  letters  to  him,  in  one  of  which  he  says  :  "  If  I  am  sorry  I  have 
not  taken  Cambray  it  is  not  for  the  honour  of  such  a  conquest  so  much 
as  to  have  had  the  honour  of  seeing  so  great  a  man  as  its  Archbishop." 

Db.  lUsGLirrE  jlvd  thb  Queen. 

Queen  Anne  died  on  the  1st  of  August,  1714;  and  a  report  prevailed 
that  not  only  the  Privy  Council  but  the  Queen  herself  had  commanded 
Dr.  Uadclifie  to  be  present  at  a  consultation,  but  that  he  excused  him- 
self imder  pretence  of  indisposition.  This  rumour  caused  much  indig- 
nation, and,  in  addition  to  receiving  letters,  threatening  him  with 
assassination,  the  doctor  was  given  to  understand  that,  if  he  made  his 
appearance  in  the  streets  of  London,  he  would  be  torn  in  pieces  by  an 
infuriated  mob.  The  doctor  was  known  to  entertain  Jacobite  tendencies, 
which  gaye  strength  to  the  current  report,  but  the  truth  seems  to  be 
that  his  name  was  never  mentioned  by  either  the  Queen  or  the  Privy 
Council,  but  that  Mrs.  Masham  sent  to  him  about  two  hours  before 
Her  Majesty's  death,  without  anyone's  knowledge.  Badcliffe  was  at  the 
time  laia  up  with  a  fit  of  gout  at'  his  country  house  at  Carshalton ;  and 
he  sent  word  by  Mrs.  Masham's  messenger,  "  that  his  duty  to  Her 
Majesty  would  oolige  him  to  attend  her,  had  he  proper  orders  for  so 
doiuff ;  but  he  judged  as  matters  stood  between  hun  and  the  Queen, 
who  nad  taken  a  dislike  to  him,  that  his  presence  would  be  of  more 
disservice  to  Her  Majesty  than  use ;  and  that  since  Hei  Majesty's  case 
was  so  desperate,  ana  her  distemper  incurable,  he  could  not  at  ail  think 
it  proper  to  give  her  any  disturbance  in  her  last  moments,  which  were 
so  very  near  at  hand;  but  rather  an  act  of  duty  and  compassion  to  let 
Her  Majesty  die  as  easily  as  possible." 

Dr.  Eadcliffe  was  the  most  celebrated  physician  of  his  time,  and  realized 
an  enormous  fortune.  He  died  exactly  three  months  later  than  the 
Queen,  and  after  bestowing  legacies  upon  his  relations  and  faithful  ser- 
vants^  left  the  bulk  of  his  estates  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  Besides 
sums  of  money  for  the  establishment  of  feUowships,  he  bequeathed  his 
Yorkshire  estiUes  to  University  College,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  theiz 
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proceeds  to  the  purchase  of  advowsons  for  the  members  of  that  ooU^. 
He  also  left  five  thousand  pounds  for  building  the  front  of  University 
GoUege;  forty  thousand  pounds  for  the  erection  of  the  Eaddiffe 
Library ;  one  hundred  and  mty  pounds  per  annum  for  ever  as  a  salary 
for  a  librarian;  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  for  ever  for  pur- 
chasing books;  and  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  for  keeping  the 
building  in  repair.  The  BAdclifTe  Library  was  finished  in  1747 ;  James 
Gibbs  having  been  the  architect. 

As  the  estates  produced  more  than  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
indicated  by  the  testator,  the  residue  was  applied  to  the  ereetum  and 
endowinent  of  the  Hadcliffe  Infirmary,  in  Oxrord,  "  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  lame  poor,  from  whatever  county  recommended." 

Marlbobough  at  Blenhbdc. 

During  this  memorable  engagement,  the  Duke  rode  throu^  the 
hottest  of  the  fire  with  calm  mtrepidity,  giving  his  orders  with  that 
presence  of  mind  by  which  he  was  ever  distinguished.  When  he  was 
m  the  heat  of  the  action,  one  of  his  generals,  atter  two  fruitless  attacks 
upon  the  enemy's  lines,  having  wheeled  off  in  despair,  the  Duke  rode  up 
to  him  without  seeming  to  suppose  he  was  flying,  and  said,  "  Sir,  tou 
are  in  a  mistake ;  the  enemy  lies  that  way ;  vou  have  nothing  to  do  out 
to  face  him,  and  the  day  is  vour  own.'*  Upon  wliich  the  general  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  and  nelped  to  repuL»e  the  enemy  with  great 
slaughter. 

Narhow  Escape  of  MAULBOKonGH  at  Ramillies. 

In  his  passage  from  the  right  to  the  left  of  his  line,  whither  he  was 
going  to  succour  the  Dutch  cavalry,  the  Duke  twice  narrowly  escaped 
with  liis  life ;  for,  in  attempting  to  leap  a  ditch,  his  horse  threw  him  on 
the  ground,  when  he  was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  enemr's 
dragoons,  but  an  English  squadron  disengaged  him ;  and  as  his  aide-de- 
camp. Colonel  Bu^neld,  held  the  stirrup  while  he  mounted  another 
charger,  the  Ck)lonel  had  his  head  shot  off  by  a  cannon-ball,  which,  at 
the  same  time,  stunned  his  Grace.  He  soon  recovered,  however,  and 
continued  liis  march  with  eighteen  squadrons,  who,  having  formed  a 
1  unction  with  the  Dutcli,  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  enemy's 
lines. 

Voltaiife  says,  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  "  this  man,  who  never 
laid  siege  to  a  town  he  did  not  conquer,  nor  fought  a  battle  which  he 
did  not  gain,  was  at  St.  James'  a  perfect  courtier,  the  head  of  a  party  ia 
Parliament,  and  the  most  able  negociator  of  his  time." 

How  JOUK  DUDDLESTOKE  WAS  KnIGHTED. 

While  the  Queen  was  m  the  West  of  England,  her^  husband,  Frinoc 
Qeorge,  made  an  excursion  to  Bristol,  and,  after  eiamininf  the  lio&s 
in  f\\e  city,  visited  the  Exchange,  where  he  appeared,  attended  only  bjr 
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a  mflitary  officer,  fie  remained  quietly  obserring  tie  biunr  scene,  none 
of  the  great  merchants  yentarinf  to  ask  him  to  accept  of  their  hospi- 
talitj.  All  had  departed  with  the  exception  of  one  John  Duddlestone, 
a  boddioe-maker,  whose  residence  was  in  Com  Street.   He  walked  up  to 


the  Prince,  and  asked  him,  "  Are  you,  sir,  the  husband  of  our  Queen 
Anne,  as  folks  saj  you  are  ?"  The  Prince  replied  that  he  was.  John 
then  said  he  had  seen,  with  much  concern,  that  none  of  the  prime  mer- 
chants had  invited  him  home,  but  it  was  not  from  an^  want  of  love  or 
loyalty,  but  because  they  were  afraid  of  the  presumption  of  addressing 
so  great  a  personage ;  but,  as  the  shame  to  the  gooa  old  city  of  Bristol 
would  be  great  if  the  Queen's  husband  were  compelled  to  dine,  like  a 
conunon.  wayfarer,  at  au  mn,  he  begged  His  Eoyal  Highness  to  accom- 
pany him  to  his  humble  abode,  if  he  could  eat  what  he liad  to  offer  him, 
which  was  a  piece  of  roast-beef,  plum-pudding,  and  some  home-brewed 
ale. 

The  Prince,  delighted  with  the  adventure,  accepted  the  invitation 
with  gratitude,  and  walked  home  with  his  host,  who,  on  entering  the 
house,  called  out  to  his  spouse,  *'  Wife !  wife !  put  on  a  clean  apron, 
and  come  down,  for  the  (Queen's  husband  and  a  soldier-gentleman  are 
come  to  dine  with  us."  Dame  Duddlestone  did  as  she  was  bidden,  and 
was  saluted  by  the  Prince,  according  to  the  usual  national  custom. 

During  the  repast.  Prince  George  asked  if  the  worthy  couple  ever 
visited  London  ?  to  which  John  replied :  "  That  smce  the  ladies  had 
taken  to  wear  stays  instead  of  boddices,  he  sometimes  went  thither  to 
purchase  whalebone."  The  prince  desired  him,  next  time  business 
called  him  to  the  metropolis,  to  "  bring  his  wife,  and  be  sure  to  take  her 
to  Court ;"  and  gave  him  a  card  to  insure  their  admission. 

After  a  time,  John  Duddlestone,  finding  it  necessary  to  replenisn  ms 
stock  of  whalebone,  took  his  wife,  and  journeyed  towaros  London.  They 
were  readily  admitted  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  Prince  George  introduced 
them  to  the  Queen,  who  invited  them  to  dinner,  after  causing  purple 
velvet  court-dresses  to  be  prepared  for  their  use.  Her  Majest^  pre- 
sented them  to  her  guests  as  "  the  most  loyal  people  in  the  city  of  £nstol." 
''  After  dinner,  the  Queen  desired  John  Duddlestone  to  kneel  down,  and, 
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aooording  to  the  Ttrj  words  and  accents  of  his  good  helpmate  in  her 
oft-repeiSed  description  of  the  scene,  first  laid  a  sword  on  liis  head,  and 
then  said,  '  Stan'  up,  Sir  Jan«'" 

Qaeen  Anne  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  new-made  knight  to  accept 
a  place  under  Government ;  but  the  good  man  declined,  saying,  "  thej 
wanted  nothing ;  and  had  fifty  pounds  of  savings  out  at  use ;  and  he 
doubted,  from  the  number  of  people  he  saw  about  her  Majesty's  house, 
that  her  living  must  be  very  expensive."  The  Queen  presented  Lady 
Duddlestone  with  her  own  gold  watch,  which  she  took  from  her  side  for 
the  purpose,  and  with  which,  we  may  suppose,  the  good  lady  was 
highly  pleased,  for  she  always  wore  it  over  ner  blue  apron  whenever 
s&  went  to  Bristol  market. 

REBmLDiNO  OP  St.  Path's  Gathedbal. 

As  the  last  stone  of  the  metropolitan  Cathedral  was  not  laid  until 
Queen  Anne  had  been  several  years  on  the  throne,  we  have  reserved  an 
account  of  the  rebuilding  until  now.  A  very  considerable  time  elapsed 
after  the  fine  old  Gothic  Cathedral  had  been  swept  away  by  the  great 
fire  of  London ;  Wren's  first  plan  was  rejected,  and  he  then  set  nim- 
self  to  devise  **  a  Cathedral  form,  so  altered  as  to  reconcile,  as  near  as 
possible,  the  Gothic  to  a  better  manner  of  architecture.*'  In  earning 
out  this  idea,  Wren  took  as  his  model  the  grand  production  of  Michad 
Angelo,  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and,  doubtless,  he  hoped  that  his  glorious 
creation  would  be  adorned  with  a  splendour  equal  to  his  type.  It  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  Wren  as  a  fault,  that  up  to  this  time  scarcely 
any  colour  has  been  introduced  to  relieve  the  white  and  monotonous 
walls  of  the  Cathedral.  We  have  reason  to  hope  that  mosaics  and  other 
ornaments  will  now  be  made  ample  use  of,  and  that  the  Cathedral  of 
London  will  realise  the  visions  ot  its  architect. 

The  building  was  commenced  in  1675,  and  the  works  being  carried 
on  vigorously,  the  whole  edifice  was  completed  in  1710,  thus  occupying 
thirty-five  ^ears  in  its  construction. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  when  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was 
setting  out  the  plan  of  Ids  building,  he  accidentally  drew  the  dome  on 
an  oldgravestone  which  was  inscribed  with  the  Latin  word  "  Resurffam,'* 
(I  shall  rise  again).  This  coincidence  was  deemed  so  propitious,  that 
Cibber,  the  sculptor,  commemorated  it,  by  carving  a  phoenix  rising  from 
the  flames,  with  the  motto  ** Resurgam"  in  the  pediment  over  the 
Southern  portico. 

For  his  magniHcent  services  Wren  was  paid  £200  per  annum ;  and 
when  it  was  thought  that  the  works  did  not  proceed  with  sufficient 
vigour,  his  miserable  stipend  was  suspended,  in  order  to  goad  him  to 
greater  exertion.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  said  that  for  the  sum 
of  £200  a  year.  Wren  '*  was  content  to  be  dn^ged  up  in  a  basket  three 
or  four  times  a  week." 

In  order  to  raise  funds  for  rebuilding  the  Cathedral,  £10,000  was 
contributed  annually  by  the  crown,  and  a  duty  laid  on  coals»  brought 
within  certain  limits,  produced  about  £5,000  a  year. 
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HOUSE  OP  BRUNSWICK. 
GEORGE  I. 


XlMior  or  HMiorer.    Son  of  Erriest  Augustus  and  Sophia,  danghtar  of  Elisabeth, 

the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Bohemia,    Grandchild  of  King   James    the  First. 

Gtiorge  was  born  ▲.d.  1660.    Asconded  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  1714,  by  vir- 

/y     tue  of  the  Act  of  Succession,  which  settled  the  Crown  upon  Sophia,  Klectress 

/   I     of  Hanover,  and   her  heirs,  being  Prot<*stants.     Married  Sophia  lX>rotheiw 

/  J     dMighteroftbeDukeofZelL    Died  aj).  1727.    Buried  at  Uaoover. 
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SUMMA&T. 

OThe  almost  sudden  death  of  Queen  Anne  disconcerted  the  projects  of 
tbe  Jacobites,  which,  in  her  later  years,  had  been  assuming  an  alarming 
consistency.  When  Her 
Mi^esty  sank  into  that 
fatal  lethargy  which 
preceded  her  aeath,  the 
members  of  the  Privy 
Council,  who  were  sup- 
porters of  the  Protest- 
ant succession,  adopted 
secretly  the  most  vigor- 
ous measures  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  those  princi- 
ples which  were  best  cal- 
culated to  secure  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  these  islands. 
They  despatched  messengers  to  the  Elector,  informing  him  of  Her 
Majesty's  danger,  and  begging  him  to  prepare  instantly  to  proceed  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  his  new  inheritance :  they 
directed  the  Earl  ot  Strafford  to  give  notice  to  the  States-General  to 
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equip  the  troops,  which  they  were  honnd  hy  treaty  to  sapply  in  case 
EngLnd  was  in  danger  of  invasion ;  the  sea-ports  were  Mcnred ;  tlie 
command  of  the  fleet  entrusted  to  the  Earl  of  ^rkeley,  a  staunch  adhe- 
rent of  the  Hanoverian  interest ;  and,  finally,  the  henids  were  arrayed 
in  their  gorgeous  tabards,  ready  at  any  moment  to  proclaim  the  new 
King  at  Uie  usual  places  in  the  metropolis. 

So  that,  as  soon  as  Queen  Anne's  death  was  ascertained,  the  assembled 
council  issued  immediate  orders  for  the  proclamation  of  Qeom  Lewis, 
and  opened  a  commission  from  the  new  King,  appointing  Lords  Justices 
to  exercise  the  sovereif|pty  until  the  time  ut  his  own  arrival.  The 
Tories  were  carefully  omitted  from  the  Council  of  Regency,  whose  first 
act  was  to  appoint  Mr.  Addison,  the  celebrated  Whig  essayist,  to  the 
office  of  their  secretary. 

Parliament  having  met,  addresses  of  condolence  and  congratulation 
were  drawn  up,  and  a  sum  voted  for  the  maintenance  of  His  Majesty's 
household ;  thus,  by  the  united  and  vigorous  action  of  the  natriotic  plait 
of  the  nation,  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  the  dangers  of  a  oisputed  suc- 
cession, were  for  the  time  averted. 

The  King  landed  at  Greenwich  in  the  middle  of  Sentember,  confirmed 
all  the  acts  of  the  Lords  Justices,  and  nominated  his  Ministry,  which,  as 
may  be  supposed,  differed  widelv  from  the  Ciouncil  of  Queen  Anne's 
later  years.  'Cowper  was  named  Lord  Chancellor ;  Sunderland,  Vioeroy 
of  L^elaud;  Marlborough,  Commander-in-Chief;  Devonshire,  Lorcl 
Steward  and  Stanhope  and  Townsend,  Secretaries  of  State.  Pulteney 
was  appointed  Secretary-at-War,  and  Walpole,  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces. 

But  the  friends  of  the  Pretender  were  unwilling  to  lose  the  present 
opportunity  of  fomenting  disturbances  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Mobs  assembled,  and  shouting,  "Down  with  the  Whigs,  and  Sacheverel 
for  ever,"  endeavoured  to  rouse  popular  enthusiasm,  but  failed  in  their 
attempt.  James  himself  issued  a  manifesto  to  those  whom  he  was  pleased 
to  call  his  subjects,  copies  of  which  he  sent  to  Marlborough,  Shrewsbuiy, 
Argyle,  and  other  noblemen,  who  were  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the 
unfitness  of  the  son  of  the  late  James  Stuart  for  the  office  of  King,  and 
determined  at  all  risks  to  support  the  Government  as  by  kw 
established. 

Earlv  in  1715  the  Houses  were  dissolved,  and  every  energy  was 
exerted  to  assemble  a  Parliament  of  a  decided  Whig  character.  These 
efforts  were  successful  even  beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
ministry,  and  loyal  addresses  were  voted  to  theKin^  immediately  upon  the 
meeting  of  the  new  legislators.  The  King's  civil  list  was  raisell  to  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  so  far  beyond  what  had  ever  been  deemed 
necessary  for  the  upholding  of  the  royal  dignity,  that  considerable  dLs- 
content  was  manifested  by  the  tax-payers.  Regardless  of  the  popular 
fury,  however,  the  ministers  were  intent  only  upon  the  destruction  m  the 
Tory  party,  and,  by  their  ill-timed  and  vindictive  measures,  many  were 
driven  into  rebellion,  who,  but  for  this  persecution  by  their  rivals,  would 
never  have  harboured  a  thought  of  treason.  The  Duke  of  Ormond,  Lords 
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t,  Oxford,  and  Strafford  were  impeached,  the  charee  afi;aiii8t 
them  l>emg  that  they  had  advised  the  late  Queen  to  oonclude  Uie  Treatj 
of  Utrecht,  a  treaty  which  was  said  to  be  ininrious  to  the  interests  dF 
this  oonntrr ;  they  were  further  accused  ot  having  formed  a  secret 
stance  witn  the  French  Monarch. 

The  Duke  of  Onnond  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  fled  &om  the  impending 
stonn,  and  entered  into  communication  with  the  Pretender.  But  Lord 
Oxfoid  resolved  to  dare  a  trial,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  to 
which  gloomv  fortress  he  was  attended  by  an  immense  concourse  of 
people,  shouting,  "  High  Church,  Onnond,  and  Oxford,  for  ever !" 

By  this  time  many  of  the  Highland  clans  were  in  open  rebellion  under 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  proclaimed  the  Pretender  at  Inverness,  Dundee, 
and  Perth.  In  a  few  da^  Mar  found  himself  at  the  head  of  six  thousand 
men,  but  being  disappointed  in  capturing  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  and 
all  hopes  of  assistance  from  France  being  at  an  end,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Louis  XIY.,  Mar  marched  westwards,  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion on  Skeriff-muir^  near  Dumblane,  where  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
Duke  of  Aiq^e,  at  the  head  of  an  inferior  army.  A  battle  ensued,  in 
which,  although  neither  party  could  claim  the  victory,  the  hopes  of  the 
rebels  were  crushed,  as  their  advance  southwards  was  effectually  frus- 
trated. 

To  support  the  rising  of  the  northern  clans,  Mr.  Andrew  Foster  and 
the  Earl  of.  Derwentwater  collected  a  bodv  of  men  in  Northumberland, 
and  captured  the  towns  of  Hexham,  Warxworth,  and  Morpeth.  Upon 
the  approach  of  General  Carpenter,  however,  the  rebels  avoided  an 
engagement,  but  succeeded  in  marching  through  the  counties  of  Cum- 
bemnd  and  Westmoreland  to  Lancaster,  from  whence  thev  proceeded 
to  Preston,  where  they  barricaded  themselves.  General  WiDs,  at  the 
head  of  the  royal  forces,  stormed  the  town,  and  after  a  most  desperate 
street  fight,  the  rebels  surrendered. 

Invemesa  was  delivered  over  to  the  King's  possession  by  Simon  Fnuser, 
Lord  Lovat,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
Pretender,  if  he  could  ever  have 
entertained  any  from  this  ill-planned 
rebeUion,  seemed  to  be  at  the  lowest 
ebb,  when  it  became  known  that  he 
himself  had  arrived  in  Scotland, 
bringing  with  him,  instead  of  a 
French  army,  only  six  gentlemen 
in  his  suite.  He  determined  to 
make  a  desperate  effort,  and  on  the 
9th  of  January,  1716,  entered  the 
royal  town  of  Scone,  where  he  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  King  of 
Great  Britain,  and  performed  several 
acts  of  sovoreignty,  which  were 
scarcely  assumed  when  they  were  ter- 
minated, for  Argyle,  reinforced  by  General  Cadoean  and  a  considerable 
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royal  force,  marched  towards  Perth,  which  was  abandoned  by  James  and 
His  few  followers.  The  Pretender  retired  first  to  Dundee,  and  finally  to 
Montrose,  from  whence  he  embarked,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
French  port  of  GraveHnes.  Although  James  had  thus  escape^  his 
deluded  followers  were  exposed  to  the  most  relentless  nersecation. 
Poster,  Derwentwater,  Nitnisdale,  Camwath,  Wintoun,  Widdrington, 
Kemnoir,  and  Nairn  were  impeached,  and  all  except  Lord  WiiSoun 
received  sentence  of  death. 

Many  petitions  for  mercy  were  presented ;  the  House  of  Peers  even 
joined  the  request ;  bat  the  Kin^  would  not  hear  a  word  of  pardon 
Lords  Derwentwater  and  Kenmuir  were  beheaded;  Camwatk  and 
Widdrinston  were  reprieved,  and  Nithisdale  effected  his  escape,  assisted 
by  the  (&votion  of  his  wife,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  appointed  for  his 
execution.  Many  of  the  inferior  rebels  were  executed  at  Tybum, 
WijKai,  Liverpool,  Preston,  and  Manchester. 

Tnis  wholesale  and  unnecessarr  butchery  created  much  discontent  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  ana  as  it  was  feared  a  spirit  of  disaffection 
to  the  reigning  Monardi  would  be  displayed  at  the  coming  elections,  by 
the  return  of  members  obnoxious  to  the  dominant  party,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  as  representing  the  ministry,  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  duration  of  Parliaments  to  seven  years.  The  proposition 
was  met  with  a  determined  opposition;  but  nunisters,  confident  of  a 
majority,  scarcely  condescended  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  their  op- 
ponents, and  the  famous  Septennial  Act  became  law  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-three  in  the  Upper  House,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-three  in 
the  Commons. 

The  rebellion  being  crushed,  and  the  Whies  secured  in  office,  the 
King  prepared  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  continentiu  dominions ;  and  having 
appointea  the  Prince  of  Wales  guardian  of  the  realm,  he  embarked  for 
Germany. 

The  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Yerden,  appanages  of  the  crown  of 
Sweden,  had  been  purchased  of  the  Sovereign  of  Denmark  by  King 
George,  in  his  capacity  of  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  a  dispute  now  arose 
between  him  and  Charies  XU.,  which  threatened  very  serious  conse- 
quences to  Great  Britain;  for  the  Pretender,  always  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  complications  that  might  arise,  made  overtures  to  the 
King  of  Sweden  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  Charles  agreed  to  provide  a 
force  for  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain.  To  avert  the  impending  storm, 
King  George  entered  into  neeociations  with  Prance  and  Holland,  which 
ended  in  the  completion  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  Pretender  was  to  be  banished  from  France,  and  all  places  held  by  the 
contracting  parties  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  were  guaranteed  to  their 
possessors ;  the  Protestant  succession  ensured  to  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain;  uid  a  stipulation  made  that  the  family  of  Orleans  was  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne  of  France  in  case  of  the  deSi^h  of  the  sickly  young 
King,  Louis  XV. ;  finally,  the  treaty  contained  a  clause  guaranteeing 
mutual  defence  in  case  of  invasion. 

The  danger  from  Sweden  still  menaced  the  kingdom,  and  on  George's 
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reiiim  from  Hanorer,  he  ordered  the  amhassador  of  Charles  XIL, 
Count  GjllenboTg,  to  be  arrested.  The  Count  protested  against  this 
proceeding  as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations ;  but  an  examination  of 
lis  papers  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  during  his  residence  at  the 
En^ish  Court  he  had  been  using  his  diplomatic  position  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  the  ambitious  designs  of  his  eccentric  master.  In  conse- 
quence of  tfis  discovery.  Sir  Geoi^  Byng  was  despatched  to  the  Baltic, 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Scandinavian  Monarch ;  but  not  long 
afterwards  all  apprehenxiiou  of  an  attack  from  this  quarter  was  suddenly 
put  an  end  to,  by  the  death  of  Charles  XIL.,  who  was  killed  by  acanuon- 
shot  at  the  siege  of  Fredericshall,  in  Norway. 

Robert  Harley,  EmpI  of  Oxford,  had  now  been  two  years  in  the  Tower, 
on  the  diarge  of  high  treason,  and  as  the  time  appeared  lipe  for  de- 
manding a  trial,  he  petitioned  Parliament  with  that  view.  The  Peers 
readily  agreed  to  grant  his  request,  and  called  upon  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  produce  the  articles  of  impeachment.  A  difference,  however 
arose  between  the  two  Houses  as  to  the  course  of  procedure,  and  when 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  was  formed,  and  the  prisoner  produced,  no 
charge  being  preferred  agamst  him,  he  was  acquitted. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  having  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  treaty 
between  England,  France,  and  Holland,  the  celebrated  Quadruple 
Alliance  was  signed,  which,  in  addition  to  the  articles  before  enumerated, 
r^ulated  the  partition  of  certain  disputed  territories.  The  King  o( 
Spain  refused  to  join  the  alliance,  and  being  jealous  of  the  powerful 
combination  in  course  of  formation,  war  seemed  to  be  inevitable  at  no 
very  distant  period. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Mutiny  Act  was  passed,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  remove  from  the  jurisdiction  of  civil  magbtrates  the  cog-^ 
nizance  of  military  insub- 
ordination ;  so  jealous 
were  our  legislators  of 
giving  too  great  a  power 
to  exceptional  tribunals, 
however,  that  the  Act 
was  only  made  for  one 
year,  and  it  is  now  regu- 
larly re-enacted  at  the 
commencement  of  each 
Session  of  Parliament. 
In  the  year  1717,  also, 
the  xmhappy  breach  be- 
tween the  King  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  came  to 
a  crisis.  The  Prince  had 
insulted  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  in  his  father's  presence,  whereupon  His  Royal  Highness  was 
ordered  under  arrest,  and  enlarged  only  to  be  expelled  from  the  Court. 

In  passing,  we  may  glance  at  a  very  remarkable  trial  which  signalized 
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the  year  1718.  Marquia  Paleotti,  an  Italian  nobleman,  brother  of  the 
Duchess  of  Shrewsbury,  vraa  accused  of  the  murder  of  his  servant. 
Havinf  been  found  {^ty,  he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  at  Tyburn, 
and  altnough  great  mfluence  was  exerted  to  save  his  life,  the  8<aitenoe 
was  duly  carried  into  effect. 

One  of  the  professed  objects  of  the  Qoadraple  Alliance  bad  been  to 
put  an  end  to  the  long  and  devastating  war  wnich  had  been  carried  ou 
oetween  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  King  of  Spain;  and  to  secure 
this  desirable  result,  it  was  arranged  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  should  cede 
the  island  of  Sicily  to  the  Emperor,  in  exchan^  for  Sardinia,  and  ao  brinsr 
the  colonial  possessions  of  each  in  closer  proxmiity  to  hb  oontinentd  do- 
minions. To  this  arrangement  the  King  of  Spain,  urged  by  his  minister. 
Cardinal  Alberoni,  determined  to  offer  the  strongest  opposition.  The 
Sovereign  of  England  endeavoured  to  mediate,  and  in  support  of  his 
friendly  offices,  despatched  a  considerable  fleet,  under  Admiral  Bjrng,  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Having  been  treated  with  insult  and  indignity  by 
Philip  of  Spain,  the  Admiral  proceeded  to  Naples,  where  he  learnt  that 
hostilities  had  actually  commenced,  a  Spanish  force  having  landed  in 
Sicily,  and  reduced  Palermo  and  Messina.  Admiral  Byng  instantly 
sailed  in  quest  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  with  which  he  came  up  near  Cape 
Passaro,  where  he  gained  a  complete  naval  victory;  all  the  enemy^s 
vessels  being  captur^,  except  three  of  the  line  and  three  frigates. 

But  Alberoni  s  spirit  did  not  quail  before  this  disaster.  He  formed  a 
project,  the  principEd  points  of  which  were  to  secure  the  French  King's 
person,  to  seize  the  Eegent,  and,  in  short,  to  change  the  entire  govern- 
ment of  France.  The  conspiracy  having  been  discovered  by  the  King 
of  England,  he  sent  immediate  intimation  of  it  to  the  B%ent,  vrho 
hesitated  no  longer  to  declare  war  against  his  perfidious  neighbour, 
and  an  army  of  tnirty  thousand  men,  under  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  was 
despatched  towards  the  Spanish  frontier.  While  the  busy  spirit  of 
Alberoni  was  planning  the  above  design,  he  was  also  preparmg  an  ex- 

Sedition  for  tne  purpose  of  landing  ^e  Preteffier  on  the  snores  of 
ritain.  The  Chevalier  de  St.  Geoifee  j^^oiee(M  to  Spain  to  concert 
measures  with  the  Duke  of  Onnond,^tCN^vhdm  t)fe  comjpand  of  the  in- 
vading army  was  to  be  entrusted,     in     I     ^1 

The  early  part  of  1719  was  an  ai^iAis  lime  il  these  islands.  Every 
pfieparation  tnat  human  foresight  could  dfme  was  made  to  repel  the 
.  '  '  threatened  Spanish  invasion,  but  as  in  so  manf  former  instances  the 
*  elements  had  protected  Old  England,  so  did  they  also  in  this.  A  violent 
storm  arose,  and  the  flotilla  had  not  rounded  Cape  Finisterre,  when  it 
was  dispersed  by  the  tempest,  and  the  shattered  barks  made  the  best  of 
their  way  back  to  Spanisn  ports.  Two  frigates  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  shores  of  Scotland,  where  three  hundred  men,  and  arms  for  two 
thousand  more,  were  landed  under  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  the 
Earls  Mareschal  and  Seaforth  ;  but  General  Wightman  attacked  the 
invaders,  when  the  dispirited  Spaniards  were  ^d  to  surrender  as 
prisoners  of  war,  after  being  deserted  by  their  leaders^  who  sought  a 
refuge  in  the  Hebrides. 
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The  utter  failure  of  the  ambitious  schemes  of  his  minister,  forced  the 
Kiii|^  of  Spain  to  negociate.  Alberoni  was  dismissed  in  disgrace,  and 
Philip  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 

The  years  1719-80  are  remarbible  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Great 
South  Sea  Bubble ;  and  during  the  few  short  months  that  the  public 
were  nossessed  by  the  demon  of  speculation,  the  most  colossal  fortunes 
were  lost  and  won.  The  species  of  speculatiTe  ins&nity  which  seizes 
our  eonntiymen  at  certain  intervals  is  wholly  unaccountable  to  those 
not  deeply  versed  in  the  science  of  political  economy ;  but  in  no  instance 
has  the  mania  been  so  entirely  groundless  as  in  that  which  we  will 
describe  as  briefly  as  posssible. 

The  debt  of  the  State,  which  had  been  accumulating  from  tlie  time  o£ 
WiUiam  III.,  was  owing  to  many  individuals ;  and  it  had  long  been  a 
favourite  but  impractic^le  idea  of  financiers,  to  sell  the  debts  to  some 
great  company,  and  so  have  but  one  State  creditor.  The  two  leading 
societies  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing  were  the  South  Sea 
Company  and  the  Bank  of  England.  After  much  debate,  and  princi- 
pally by  the  influence  of  large  sums  of  money  disbursed  to  bribe  the 
more  venal  of  the  Court  par^,  it  was  settled  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  South  Sea  Companv. 

To  enable  the  Soutn  Sea  directors  to  purchase  Government  stock 
held  by  various  individu^,  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  raise  a 
gisantic  capital,  and  their  new  Act  therefore  empowered  them  to  open  a 
sutncription  for  tra^ng  to  the  South  Seas,  from  wnidi  commerce  the  most 
incredible  advantages  were  promised.  These  preliminary  steps  having 
been  taken,  prospectuses  were  issued,  inviting  sumuitants  to  exchange 
their  Government  securities  for  those  of  the  South  Sea  Companv,  while 
the  most  absurd  rumours  were  diculated  to  enhance  the  value  of  shares, 
such  as  that  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  were  to  be  exchanged  for  Peru, 
that  country  being  still  regarded  as  the  land  of  sold  and  jewels. 

In  August  of  1720  the  shares,  which,  during  the  winter,  had  been  at 
one  huncured  and  thirty,  rose  to  one  thousand ;  public  delnsion  was  at 
its  height ;  people  of  sdl  classes,  professions,  and  trades  flocked  to  the 
Stodc  Exchange,  and  so  uncarbed  was  the  mania  for  speculation,  that 
the  most  outrageous  schemes  were  started,  and  taken  up  with  the  great- 
est avidity  by  the  deluded  people.  But  now  came  the  crisis.  In 
September,  South  Sea  stock  showed  a  downward  tendency,  and  one 
month  later  the  quotations  touched  three  hundred.  The  bubble  had 
burst.  Stockbrokers  and  goldsmiths  who  had  been  enridiing  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  their  mis^ded  clients,  fled  from  the  country, 
carrying  with  them  the  wealth  which  they  had  so  unjustly  acquired,  and 
thousands  of  industrious  people  awoke  to  the  fact  that  they  were  re- 
duced to  beggary. 

As  may  readily  be  supposed,  rage  and  resentment  were  umversal,  and 
in  the  bitterness*  of  their  ctistress  the  unhappy  sufferers  demanded  the 
most  signal  vengeance.  It  was  believed  that  bribes  had  been  paid  to 
ministers  and  to  favourites  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany ;  and  the  people,  robbed  of  weir  hard  earnings,  looked  with  hatred 
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upon  those  who  had  helped  to  tuin  them.  The  King  was  awaj  in 
Hanover ;  express  after  express  was  forwarded,  urging  his  instant  re- 
turn; Parliament  met,  ana  it  was  plainly  seen  that  tlie  House  of 
Commons  was  in  no  humour  to  be  trifled  with.  The  members  shared 
the  general  indignation,  and  resolved  to  strip  the  plunderers  of  their 
ill-gotten  riches.  The  directors  were  at  once  expelled  from  the  House, 
and  their  estates  confiscated,  in  the  hope  that  something  would  be 
gathered  from  the  wreck  to  alleviate  tne  miserj  of  their  wretched 
dupes. 

The  discontent  naturally  conseauent  upon  the  bursting  of  the  South 
Sea  bubble  raised  once  again  the  nopes  of  the  ever-busy  Jacobites,  and 
a  conspiracy  was  discovered  to  the  King  by  his  friend  the  R^ent 
Orleans,  which  had  its  ramifications  even  in  the  recesses  of  the  royal 
palace. 

Early  in  1722  a  camp  was  formed  in  Hyde  Park;  the  States  of 
Holland  were  required  to  furnish  their  contingent;  and  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  suspended  for  one  year.  Besides  these  v^rous  mea- 
sures, the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lords  Orrery,  North,  Grey,  and  Prands 
Atterbury,  Bishop  cf  Rochester,  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  while 
numbers  of  minor  actors  in  the  proposed  tragedy  were  arrested.  Mr. 
Layer,  accused  of  enlisting  men  for  the  Pretender's  service,  was 
brought  to  trial,  found  guilty,  and  executed.  The  coiTespondence  of 
the  conspirators  had  been  so  artfully  conducted  under  assumed  names, 
that  the  utmost  difficulty  presented  itself  in  bringing  the  crime  home  to 
the  accused ;  but  the  aetails  of  the  plot  seem  to  have  been  these : 
When  the  King  paid  his  next  visit  to  Hanover,  such  ofiicers  and  soldiers 
as  could  pass  int^  England  unobserved,  were,  at  a  given  signal,  to  unite 
themselves  into  a  body,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
who  was  to  sail  suddenly  up  the  Thames,  with  a  convoy  of  arms  and 
money  supplied  by  Spain. 

A  bill  ol  attainder  against  Atterbury  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
bat  on  being  brought  into  the  House  of  Peers  it  met  with  a  violect 

opposition,  not  so 
much  that  the  guilt 
of  the  accused  was 
not  clearly  estab- 
lished, but  it  was 
contended  that  he 
was  entitled  to  a 
trial  by  the  whole 
body  cf  Peers.  After 
considerable  debate, 
however,  the  bill 
was  agreed  to,  and 
the  Bishop  received 
the  sentence,  which  deprived  him  of  all  his  offices,  benefices,  and  dig- 
nities, and  banished  nim  from  the  realm,  under  pain  of  d^lth,  should 
he  attempt  to  return. 
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The  yean  1722-S3  were  employed  in  nnrayelling  the  complicated 
meshes  of  the  Jacobite  plot,  and  in  settling  a  difficolty  with  the  Czarina 
Catherine,  successor  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  Russia. 

In  1724,  the  commissioners  appointed  to  receive  and  dispose  of  the 
property  of  the  South  Sea  directors  presented  their  report  to  the  House, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  sum  of  nine  millions  four  hundred  and 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  had  been  realized,  and 
now  formed  a  fund  applicable  to  the  alleviation  of  the  distress  of  those 
who  had  suffered  bv  the  gigantic  fraud. 

Lord  Macclesfield,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  was  accnsed  of  having 
accepted  bribes,  and  of  other  venal  practices.  The  charge  was  clearly 
proved,  and  the  Earl  was  fined  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  sentenced 
to  remain  in  prison  until  the  money  was  paid. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  Jacobite  conspiracy,  our  relations  with 
Spain  had  not  been  in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  the  absolute  refusal  of 
the  English  ministry  to  exchange  or  ^ve  up  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar 
on  any  terms,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  Count  de  los  Torres,  in 
1727,  undertook  the  siese  of  that  celebrated  place  with  a  very  consider- 
able army,  but  aU  his  efforts  to  plant  the  Spanish  flag  on  the  rock  were 
unavailing. 

Sir  Charln  Wager,  with  the  English  fleet,  cruised  in  the  Straits,  and 
poured  continual  reinforcements  of  men,  provisions,  and  materials  of 
war  into  Gibraltar,  so  that  after  four  months,  during  which  time  the 
Spanish  invading  force  had  melted  away,  De  los  Torres  was  compelled  to 
withdraw. 

The  King  having  departed  for  Hanover,  was  attacked  with  paralysis 
as  he  was  pursuing  his  journey;  and  when  he  arrived  at  Osnaourg,  he 
became  so  exhausted  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  lift  him  from  his 
carriage.  On  the  11th  of  June,  he  died,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  at  Hanover. 

During  his  reign,  Guy's  Hospital,  in  Southwark,  was  built  by  Mr. 
Guy,  a  l^evolent  bookseller.  Member  of  Parliament  for  TamwortL 

The  order  of  Knights  of  the  Bath  was  revived. 

Privileges  of  the  Convocation  of  Clergy  were  disallowed ;  from  this 
time  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation  have  merely  met  at  the  commence- 
mens  of  each  session  in  a  formal  manner. 

In  1716  occurred  **The  Great  Frost,"  when  the  Thames  was  so 
thickly  frozen,  that  a  fair  was  held  upon  the  ice.  Printing-presses  were 
set  up,  and  an  ox  roasted  whole  on  the  frozen  surface. 

Lmoculation  for  the  small-pox  was  first  practised  in  1721,  upon  five 
condemned  criminals. 

GeOBOE  KECZIVINO  the  JTeWS  07  BIS  AccEssioir. 

\  During  the  night  of  August  5, 1714,  Lord  Clarendon,  the  English  am- 
bassador at  the  Hanoverian  Court,  received  the  news  of  the  go^  Queen 
Anne's  demise.  Peeling  that  such  a  notification  could  not  be  withheld 
from  the  new  Monarch  a  single  moment,  he  proceeded  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
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morning^  to  convey  the  tidings  to  Geoige  Lewis.  The  Elector  was  in  bed, 
but  having  been  aronsed,  he  listened  to  the  news,  yawned,  expressed  his 
anger  that  his  rest  had  been  disturbed,  and  was  soon  again  in  the  urm& 
of  the  somnolent  divinity,  George  did  not  display  any  extraordinaiy 
avidity  to  accept  his  new  and  splendid  inheritance,  for  he  lingered  at 
Hanover  until  tlie  middle  of  September,  and  did  not  land  at  Greenwich 
imtil  the  18th  of  tliat  month.  The  King  was  unable  to  understand  the 
feelings  or  roannere  of  his  new  subjects ;  he  is  said  to  have  remarked : 
"Tliis  is  a  strange  country;  the  first  morning  after  my  arrival  at  St. 
James's,  I  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  a  P&rk  with  walks,  a  canal, 
and  so  forth,  which  they  told  me  was  mine.  The  next  day  Lord  Cfaet- 
wynd,  the  ranger  of  mv  park,  sent  me  a  fine  brace  of  carp  out  of  ny 
canal,  and  J  was  told  that  I  must  give  five  guineas  to  Lord  Chetwynd's 
servant  for  bringing  me  my  own  earp,  out  of  my  own  canal,  in  my  own 
park." 

ks  Imsn  Bull. 

Br.  Sheridan,  a  well-known  Irish  church-dignitary,  on  the  oocasicm  of 
Queen  Anne's  death,  prepared  an  ekborate  funeral  sermon  upon  the 
text  "Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  The  discourse  was 
so  eloquent  a  production,  that  it  excited  considerable  comment.  Scone 
time  afterwaros,  the  worthy  doctor,  having  in  the  meantime  been,  ap- 
pointed viceregal  chaplain,  was  required  to  preach  upon  the  anniversary 
of  the  accession  of  King  George  the  First,  which  of  course  feU  upon  tike 
1st  of  August,  the  date  of  the  late  Queen's  death.  Sheridan  searcned  his 
old  stock  to  find  a  suitable  sermon,  and  unluckily  discovered  one  bearing 
the  date  of  August  the  1st.  Thinking  this  would  be  applicable  to  the 
occasion,  he  took  it  with  him  to  the  pu|pit,  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
his  audience,  gave  out  the  text  *'  Sumcient  unto  the  da^  is  the  evil 
thereof,"  and  with  the  purest  absence  of  mind  reiterated  ms  memorable 
sermon  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  In  consequence  of  this  untowsdrd 
occurrence,  the  good  doctor  was  at  once  accused  of  Jacobilo  tendencies. 

Romance  op  SorniA  Dorothea  and  Cottnt  KoNiosarABK. 

Tiie  first  Queen  of  the  House  of  Hanover  never  wore  the  crown- 
matrimonial  of  Great  Britain,  as  she  languished  away  her  days  at  the 
castle  of  Ahlden  in  Germany,  through  the  assumed  jealousy  of  a  hus- 
band who  himself  gave  a  rein  to  the  worst  vices,  but  could  not  tolerate 
m  his  wife  even  the  show  of  indiscretion. 

After  the  murder  of  Thomas  Thynne,  of  Longleat,  Count  Konigs- 
mark  had  resided  at  Hanover,  and  his  society  was  much  sought  after 
by  the  gay  and  gallant  of  that  vicious  little  court.  Certain  favourites 
of  the  Elector  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  for  the  destruction  of 
the  good  name  of  the  amiable  Sophia  Dorothea,  and  the  means  th  ey 
adopted  were  so  vile,  so  complicated,  and  so  successful,  that  in 
perusing  the  details  we  are  reminded  of  the  deep-laid  plots  of 
Dumas,  or  Eugene  Sue.    They  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  Sophia 
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had  foigoiten  her  duty  to  her  husband,  by  giving  her  lore  to  this 
soldier  of  fortune.  Count  Konigsmark.  After  a  variety  of  plots, 
which  it  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  recount  here,  a  letter 
was  sent  to  the  Count,  inviting  him  to  the  private  boudoir  of  the 
Princess.  Nothing  doubting,  the  {^ntleman  repaired  to  the  indicat-ed 
apartment,  for  the  purpose  of  keepms  the  appointment.  The  note  was 
a  forged  document,  and  the  Princess  sopbias  astonishment,  at  what  she 
believed  to  be  a  disittieeable  intrusion  upon  her  privacy,  was  very  great. 
Explanations  ensuec^  and  after  some  rarther  conversation,  the  Count 
took  his  departure.  In  the  meantime,  the  mutual  enemies  of  these 
exalted  personages  had  been  pouring  their  deadly  venom  into  the  mind 
of  George  Lewis  and  his  fatner  the  Elector,  Emeat  Augustus,  so  that 
the  latter  was  induced  to  mnt  a  guard  of  soldiers,  who  were  to  arrest 
Konigsmark  as  he  left  the  Princess's  apartments.  Before  he  could 
reach  the  main  entrance  it  was  necessary  for  the  unsuspecting  victim  to 
pass  through  a  vast  ill-lighted  hall,  in  wnich  was  a  large  antique  stove, 
oehind  which  tbe  soldiers  were  concealed.  Konigsmark  had  passed  the 
spot  where  the  assassins  awaited  him,  when  they  rushed  out  and  seized 
hun.  He  then  drew  his  sword  to  defend  himself,  but  his  individual  arm 
was  as  nothing  to  the  terrible  odds  arra^^ed  against  him.  He  was 
struck  down  by  a  battle-axe,  and  feeling  ms  death  approaching,  said, 
"Spare  the  innocent  Princess."  These  were  his  last  words,  for  he 
expired  almost  immediately.  There  are  several  varying  accounts  of  this 
murder,  bat  as  the  body  of  the  victim  remained  long  undiscovered,  the 
whole  i^air  is  wrapped  in  an  almost  impenetrable  mysterj. 

Although  the  Ptmcess  maintained  her  innocence,  which  was  further 
vouched  &r  bv  her  faithful  attendant.  Mademoiselle  von  Knesebeck,  she 
was  compelled  to  go  through  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  in  the  course  of  which 
no  evidence  of  a  criminatory  character  was  adduced.  When  she  was  per- 
sonally interrogated  upon  the  subject,  she  replied  with  spirit,  referring  to 
her  husband,  "  If  I  am  guilty,  I  amunworthv  of  him.  If  I  am  innocent,  he 
is  unworthy  of  me,"  The  Princess  was  condemned  to  perpetual  captivitv 
in  tbe  fortress  of  Ahlden,  and  there,  separated  from  her  children  and  all 
she  held  dear,  she  passed  a  calm  but  wretched  existence,  forgotten  by 
her  husband,  who,  steeped  in  vice,  could  not  endure  to  have  anything 
so  pure  as  a  true-hearted  woman  by  his  side.  Sophia  Dorothea  died 
peacefully  at  her  prison  of  Ahlden,  in  November,  1726,  after  a  captivity 
of  more  than  thirty  years.  But  little  is  known  of  her  during  her  wean- 
some  imprisonment,  except  that  she  supported  her  hard  fate  with  the 
firmness  and  resignation  of  a  Christian.  Her  death  was  notified  in  the 
English  Gazette  as  Duchess  of  Ahlden,  and  no  further  details  were 
given. 

lN0n)£»'T8  OF  THE  CaFTUBE  OF  PkBSTON. 

After  the  town  was  taken,  the  Highlanders,  for  want  of  a  better  prison, 
were  marched  to  the  church,  where  they  displayed  their  national  thrift, 
by  ripping  the  lining  from  the  pews,  andshaping  it  into  wearing  apparel. 

As  the  prisoners  from  Preston  were  being  marched  through  London, 
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tbeir  hands  tied  behind  them,  and  with  eveiy  coneeivable  mark  of  in- 
dignity, a  qnaker  who  was  among  the  crowd  obsenred  to  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Patten,  one  of  the  prisoners :  "  Friend,  thou  hast  been  the  trumpeter  of 
rebellion  to  these  men ;  thoii  must  answer  for  them."  A  humane  soldier 
struck  the  meddling  ojuaker  so  severe  a  blow  with  the  butt  of  his 
musket,  that  he  rolled  into  a  ditch  close  behind  him.  The  amiability  of 
Broadbrim,  however,  was  ouite  equal  to  this  rebuff,  for,  sitting  up  in 
the  ditch,  quite  composed,  ne  exclaimed  to  the  man  who  had  assaulted 
him :  "  Friend,  thou  art,  I  fear,  but  a  fruitless  servant  to  King  George." 

The  Cottntess  op  Derwintwateil 

The  following  almost  incredible  story  is  told  of  the  devotion  of  the 
Countess  of  Derwentwater : — After  the  execution  of  her  husband,  his 
body  was  given  up  to  his  family,  but  his  head,  according  to  the  usual 
barbarous  custom,  was  set  up  above  Temple  Bar.  A  tradition  of  the 
family  informs  us,  that  the  Countess  arranged  a  plan  for  the  removal  of 
the  head  from  its  degraded  position ;  and  early  in  the  morning,  disguised 
as  a  fishwoman,  she  drove  through  Temple  Bar,  accompanieclby  a 
female,  and  as  she  passed,  a  man  bribed  for  the  purpose  dropped  the 
head  into  Lady  Derwentwater's  lap ;  and  with  her  prize  she  succeeded 
in  getting  clear  off. 

The  Aurora  Borealis  is  to  this  day  called  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater's 
Lights,  in  the  northern  counties,  as  it  was  unusually  brilliant  on  the 
night  of  his  execution. 

Avarice  op  the  Dttke  op  Marlborough. 

Lord  Bath  has  left  the  following  story  on  record: — His  brother, 
General  Pulteney,  and  the  Duke  were  playing  cards  at  a  house  in  Bath, 
then  known  as  Westgate  House,  which  hap- 

?ened  to  be  the  Ic^ings  of  Lord  Batn. 
'he  Duke  had  lost  some  monev,  and  on 
going  awaj;  requested  General  Pulteney  to 
lend  him  sixpence  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  his 
chair.  This  was  of  course  assented  to,  and 
when  the  Duke  had  left  the  room.  Lord  Bath 
said  to  his  brother,  "I  would  venture  any 
sum,  now,  that  the  Duke  goes  home  on  foot; 
do,  pray,  follow  him  out  and  see."  The 
General  did  so,  and  to  his  astonishment  found 
the  prediction  literally  fulfilled. 

That  very  eccentric  nobleman.  Lord  Peter- 
borough, was  once  mistaken  by  an  infuriated 
mob  K)r  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was 
at.  the  time  very  unpopular;  and  being 
about  to  be  rouffhly  treated  by  these 
friends  of  justice.  Lord  Peterborough  told 
them — "  Gentlemen,  I  can  convince  you  by  two  reasons  that  I  am 
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not  the  Duke  of  Marlborough;  in  the  first  place  I  have  only  fiye 
guineas  in  mj  pocket,  and  in  the  second,  they  are  yery  heartily  at  your 
senrice."  So  saying,  he  threw  his  purse  amongst  his  persecutors,  and 
made  his  escape  amidst  loud  huzzas  and  acclamations. 

LosD  Ghestebpibld  aud  Geokge  the  Fibst. 

This  elegant  and  witty  courtier  once  said:  "If  we  have  a  mind 
effectually  to  prevent  the  Pretender  from  ever  obtaining  the  crown,  we 
should  miake  nim  Elector  of  Hanover,  for  the  people  of  England  will 
never  fetch  another  King  from  thence." 

Sm  Isaac  Newton. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  this  eminent  philosopher  said :  "I  do  not 
know  what  I  may  seem  to  the  world,  but  as  to  myself  I  seem  to  have 
been  very  like  a  Doy  playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in 
now  and  then  findixig  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  sheU  than  ordinary, 
wMbt  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me." 

His  temper  was  so  mild  that  no  accident  scarcely  could  disturb  its 
serenity.  One  instance  in  particular  bears  out  this  assertion.  Sir  Isaac 
bavine  been  called  out  of  his  study  to  a  neighbouring  room,  a  little  dog, 
named  Diamond,  the  constant  attendant  and  companion  of  his  beloved 
master,  happened  to  be  left  among  the  papers  with  which  the  apartment 
was  strewed,  and  by  a  fatality  not  to  be  retrieved,  threw  down  a  lighted  v^ 
candle,  and  so  the  unfinished  labour  of  years  was  consumed.  Sir  Isaac  ^^^^ 
returned  Just  in  time  to  behold  the  terrible  wreck,  and  only  rebuked  the 
author  of  the  disaster  by  saying,  "Oh,  Diamond!  Diamond!  thou  little 
knowest  the  mischief  thou  hast  done." 

An  intimate  friend  happened  to  call  upon  Sir  Isaac,  and  was  shown 
into  a  room  where  a  boued  chicken,  havmg  been  prepared  for  dinner, 
was  waiting  under  a  cover ;  but  the  philosopher  was  too  busily  engaged 
in  his  study  to  attend  to  anything  of  that  sort.  The  visitor  not 
having  din^  and  finding  after  some  time  that  Sir  Isaac  did  not  come, 
sat  down  himself  to  the  chicken,  which  he  devoured,  and  covering  up 
the  bones,  gave  the  servant  directions  to  prepare  another.  At  lengtn 
Sir  Isaac  made  his  appearance,  and  telling  his  friend  he  was  both  weary 
and  hungry,  took  off  the  cover,  under  which  he  found  nothing  but 
bones;  upon  which  he  immediately  concluded  that  he  had^eady 
dined,  and  that  it  had  escaped  his  memory.  "  Well,"  said  he,  looking 
at  his  visitor,  "in  truth  I  had  utterly  forgotten  that  I  had  dine3 
oefore." 

The  King  akd  Pbihcb  ov  Wales. 

It  has  been  the  unnappy  lot  of  three  of  the  Einffs  of  the  Hanover 
family  to  be  at  variance  with  their  eldest  sons.  In  3ie  case  of  George 
the  jnrst,  fends  had  existed  long  before  the  Elector  of  Hanover  became 
King  of  England,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  family  in  this  country,  the 
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most  unseemly  incidents  were  sometimes  witnessed.  Thus,  when  the 
son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  George  William,  was  baptized,  the  father  of 
the  infant  desired  that  his  unde,  thelhike  of  York,  and  the  Kinff,  shoald 
be  the  sponsors;  but  the  btter,  followintf  the  usual  precedent^  in- 
sisted that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, — regarded  as  an  enemy  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales, — should  be  the  godfather.  Ab  soon  as  the  ceremony,  which 
had  been  performed  in  the  Princess's  bed-chamber,  was  completed,  the 
Prince  crossed  over  to  where  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  stood  at  the  King's 
side,  shook  his  fist  in  the  minister's  face,  declared  he  was  a  rascal,  an4 
that  he  would  find  a  way  to  be  revenged.  The  King  at  once  placed  hi» 
son  under  arrest,  and  when  he  enlarged  him,  desired  he  would  leave  the 
palace,  and  seek  a  home  elsewhere.  The  most  deadly  hatred  ensued 
oetween  the  royal  parent  and  his  eldest  son,  and  each  bid  as  his:h  as  he 
was  able  for  popular  favour.  The  Prince  of  Wales  set  up  a  little  Court 
at  Leicester  House,  Leicester  Square,  and  the  Kinfi"  caused  it  to  be 
notified  to  the  nobility,  and  the  privy-council,  and  tJieir  wives,  that  if 
they  Attended  the  Prince's  court,  they  were  to  avoid  entering  his  own 
august  presence. 


Sia  Godfrey  Knellbr  and  Dr.  Radcliffe. 

The  celebrated  Doctor  Radcliffe  resided  in  the  house  adjoining  that 
of  Sir  Godfrey  KncUcr,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Co  vent  Garden,  and 
the  two  being  friendly,  a  door  was  opened  in  the  party- wall  dividing  their 
gardens,  in  order  to  have  ready  and  familiar  access  to  each  other,  and 
tnat  the  Doctor  might  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  rare  exotic 
plants  possessed  by  his  neighbour. 

Eadcliffe's  servants,   however,  and  those   next  door   became  too 
friendly,  and  made  such  havoc  among  Sir  Godfrey's  horticultural  curio- 
sities, that  he  was  compelled  to  report  the 
matter  to  the  Doctor.    Notwithstaiioing  this 
compkint,  the  grievance  continued,  and  Sir 
Godfrey  was  so  irritated  that  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  his  neighbour,  to  the  effect  that  in 
case  of  his  complauit  proving  ineffectual,  he 
would    brick  up  the  doorway.      Radcliffe, 
who  was  a  very  testy  character,  sent  back 
for  answer   to   the   extremely  vain   artist, 
"  That  Sir  Godfrejr  might  e'en  do  what  he 
thought  fit  in  relation  to  the  door,  so  that 
he  did  but  refrain  from  painting  it."    Tlie 
footman    havmg  ^ven   his    message    with 
some  hesitation,  Sir  Godfrey  answered,  "  Did 
DBE3B  OP  LowKB  ORDBB8.     Hiy  vcry  good  fHcnd,  Dr.  Radcliffe,  say  so? 
Go    you    back,  and    after   presenting    my 
service  to  him,  tell  him    that  I  can  take  anything  frwn  him   but 
physic." 
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Yakitt  or  Sm  Gobfbxt  Kvellbb. 

Pope  saTS,  "  I  paid  a  visit  to  Sir  Godfrey  two  days  before  his  death, 
and  I  think  I  never  saw  a  scene  of  so  much  y&nitT  in  my  life.  He  was 
iying  in  bed,  and  contemplating  the  plan  he  made  tor  his  own  monument. 
He  said  many  eross  things  in  relation  to  himself,  and  the  memory  he 
should  leave  benind  him.  He  said  he  should  not  like  to  He  among  the 
rascals  at  Westminster;  a  memorial  there  would  be  sufficient;  and 
desired  me  to  write  an  epitaph  for  it.  I  did  so  afterwards ;  and  I  think 
it  is  the  worst  thing  I  ever  wrote  in  my  life." 

KiKo  Gbobge  akd  Be.  Lockibb. 

As  an  instance  of  the  jealousy  which  existed  between  the  King  and 
his  ministers,  we  give  the  following  incident :— Dr.  Lockier,  afterwards 
Dean  of  Peterborough,  having  resided  some  time  in  Germany,  became 
known  to  George  before  his  accession  to  the  English  throne.  After  his 
arrival  in  this  country,  the  King,  seeing  Dr.  Lockier  at  court,  requested 
the  Duchess  of  Ancaster  to  bring  the  Doctor  that  evening  to  the  private 
assembly.  Lockier  not  making  his  appearance.  His  Majesty  asked  the 
Duchess  if  she  had  delivered  his  message.  "Yes,"  she  said;  "but  the 
Doctor  presents  his  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty,  and  hopes  your 
Mi^esty  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  him  at  present,  lor  he  is 
sohciting  some  preferment  from  your  Majesty's  ministers,  and  fears  it 
might  be  an  obstacle  to  him  if  it  were  known  that  he  had  tiie  honour  of 
keeping  such  good  company/'  The  King  laughed,  and  replied  that  he 
bebcved  the  Doctor  was  right.  Not  many  weeks  afterwards.  Dr. 
Lockier  kissed  hands  upon  his  appointment  to  the  deanery  of  Peter- 
borough, and  as  he  was  raising  himself  from  kneeling,  the  Km^  inclined 
forwards  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Well,  Doctor,  now  you  will  not  be 
afraid  to  come  in  of  an  evening ;  I  would  have  you  come  this  evening." 

Swift,  Pom,  and  Gat. 

The  poets  Pope  and  Gay  paid  a  visit  one  evening  to  Swift.    On 
making   their  appearance,    "  Hey-day,  gentlemen,"  said   the  Dean, 
"  what's  the  mea^ung  of  this  visit  ?    How  came  you  to  leave  aU  the 
£:reht  lords  you  are  so  fond  of,  to  come  hither  to  see  a  poor  dean?" 
"  Because  we  would  rather  see  you  than  any  of  them."       Aye,  a^  of 
tbcm  that  did  not  know  you  so  well  as  I  do  might  believe  you.    But,      nj 
smoe  you  are  come,  I  must  get  some  supper  for  you,  I  suppose."    "  No,        A 
Doctor,  we  have  supped  already."  **  Supped  already !  that  s  impossible ;      / 
why,  it  is  not  eight  o'clock  yet.    That^9  very  strange ;  but  if  you  had 
not  supped,  I  must  have  got  something  for  yon.    Let  me  see ;  what 
should  I  have  had  P    A  couple  of  lobsters  ?    Aye,  that  would  have  done 
very  well :  two  shillings ;  tarts,  a  shilling.    But  vou  will  drink  a  ^kss 
of  wine  with  me,  though  you  supped  so  much  before  your  time,  only  to 
Sparc  ray  pocket."    "  No ;  we  bad  rather  talk  with  you  than  drink  with 
you."   "  But  if  you  had  supped^  you  must  have  drank  with  me.   A  bottle 
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of  wine,  two  shillings.  Two  and  two  is  fonr^  and  one  is  five,— just  two- 
and-sixpence  a-piece.  There,  Pope,  there's  a  half-crown  for  yon ;  and 
there's  one  for  you,  sir ;  for  I  won't  save  anything  by  you,  I  am  deter- 
mined." This  was  all  done  with  his  usual  seriousness,  and  in  spite  of 
all  his  visitors'  protestations,  he  obliged  them  to  put  the  money  in  their 
pockets. 

Lady  Maey  Woetley  Montague. 

When  in  Turkey,  this  eccentric  lady  was  introduced  to  a  bath ;  the 
mistress  of  the  house  came  to  undress  her,  which  is  a  very  high  compHment 
paid  to  distmguished  strangers.  After  she  had  stripped  off  her  gown, 
the  lady  saw  the  stays  worn  by  Lady  Mary,  and  examined  them  with 
much  curiosity,  saying  to  her  attendants,  **  Uome  hither  to  me,  and  see 
how  cruelljr  the  poor  English  ladies  are  used  by  their  husbands ;  you 
need  boast  indeed  of  the  superior  liberties  allowed  you,  when  they  lock 
you  up  thus  in  a  box ! " 

Speculation  and  the  South  Sea  Bubble. 

So  high  did  the  spirit  of  speculation  run,  when  the  South  Sea  bubble 
was  at  its  height,  that  Change  Alley  was  crowded  by  eager  speculators, 
of  all  ranks,  m  professions,  and  all  political  parties :    Churchmen  and 

Dissenters,  Whigs  and  Tories, 
courtiers,  delicate  ladies,  country 
gentlemen,  and  tradesmen.  Some 
of  the  companies  hawked  about 
were  for  the  most  extravagant  ob- 
iects.  "We  find,"  says  Lord 
Mahon,  "amon^  the  number, 
'Wrecks  to  be  fished  for  on  the 
Lrish  coast ;'  '  Lisuranoe  of  Losses 
^  Servants ;'  *  To  make  Salt  Water 
Aesh;*  'For  building  of  Ships 
against  Pirates;'  'For  extracting 
Sliver  from  Lead;'  'For  the 
Transmuting  of  Quicksilver  into  a 
Malleable  sm  Fine  Metal;'  *Far 
making  of  Lron  from  Pit-coal ;'  •  For 
importing  a  large  number  of  Jackasses  from  Spain ;'  •  For  Fatting  of 
Hogs;'  'For  a  Wheel  for  Perpetual  Motion;'  but  the  strangest  of  all 
was,  'For  an  Undertaking  which  shall  in  due  time  be  revealed;'  each 
subscriber  was  to  pay  down  two  guineas,  and  hereafter  receive  a  share 
for  one  hundred  pounds,  with  a  disclosure  of  the  object ;  and  so  tempting 
was  the  offer,  that  one  thousand  of  these  subscriptions  were  paid  in  one 
morning,  with  which  the  projector  went  off  in  the  afternoon.  At  the 
time,  a  mock  proposal  was  circulated  in  ridicule  of  the  rest,  *  For  the 
Livention  of  meltmg  down  Saw-dust  and  Chips,  and  casting  them  into 
clean  Deal-boards,  without  cracks  or  knots.  " 
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Bom  AJD.  less.     Married  Caroline  WilhelmiiuL  daughter  of  the  Margnrave   of 
/^       Auspach.     Ascended  the  throne  ▲.D.  1727.    l>ied  a.d.  1760.    Buried  at  West- 
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/   )       minatar  Abbey. 

Sib  llobert  Walpole  was  chief  minister  of  the  Crown  at  the  time  of  the 
demise  of  the  first  Hanoverian  Prince,  and  he  hastened  to  Richmond, 
willing  to  be  the  first  person  to  announce  his  accession  to  the  new 
Monarch,  in  the  full  conndence  that  his  own  services  would  be  at  once 
askc^  for.  In  this  hope, 
however,  the  minister 
was  disa{)pointed,  for 
the  King  informed  him 
that  he  wished  Sir 
Spencer  Couipton  to 
frame  the  declaration  to 
the  Privy  Council. 

Carolme,  Queen-Con- 
sort of  Exi^land,  was  a 
woman  of  uncommon 
tact  and  abilitr.  She 
well  knew  that  Walpole  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  minister, 
and  she  secretly  espoused  his  cause.  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  finding 
himself  unequal  to  tne  composition  of  the  important  State  paper  which 
the  King  had  commanded  him  to  prepare,  called  in  the  aid  of  Walpole, 
and  from  that  moment  Sir  Robert  s  ascendancy  was  secured. 

For  several  years  no  events  of  any  serious  importance  occurred  to 
attract  popular  attention.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  gradually  obtaining 
immense  mfluence  in  Parliament,  and  he  nas  been  accusea  of  using 
bribery  and  corruption  to  an  extent  never  before  practised.    The  House 
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of  Hanover  was  now  supposed  to  be  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  and  as 
the  old  distinctions  between  Jacobites  and  Hanoverians  were  falling 
into  desuetude,  it  became  necessary  to  find  some  new  rallying  cry,  whira 
caused  Parliament  to  be  divided  into  the  Court  and  the  Country  parties, 
— one  side  standing  by  the  King,  and  upholding  his  Hanoverian  ten- 
dencies ;  and  the  other  supporting  all  those  measures  which  they  thought 
best  calculated  to  secure  the  interests  of  their  native  land.  To  the 
latter  section  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  attached  himself;  and 
its  ranks  embraced  almost  every  man  of  genius  in  the  kingdom. 

Queen  Caroline  continued  to  give  her  powerful  support  to  Waipole 
during  the  many  years  of  his  ministry ;  and  by  her  gentle  and  winning 
manners,  and  her  extraordinary  tact,  she  proved  of  such  infinite  assist- 
ance  to  the  minister  in  carrying  on  the  government,  that  she  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  real  Monarch  of  this  kingdom.  To  the  inexpressible 
grief  of  all  who  had  opportunities  of  knowing  this  great  and  amiable 
Princess,  she  died  in  the  year  1737. 

Peace  had  lasted  for  several  years,  but  it  now  became  apparent  that 
the  long-continued  disputes  with  Spain  would  soon  ripen  into  hostilities,, 
and  preparations  were  made  to  meet  the  impending  storm.  The  Spanish 
Government  complained  that  the  English  traders  carried  on  an.  illicit 
trade  vrith  their  West  India  possessions,  and  several  merchants  were 
captured  and  thrown  into  loathsome  dungeons.  One  Jenkins  demanded 
to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  prayer  having 
been  granted,  he  produced  an  ear  wrapped  up  in  some  cotton  woo^ 
which,  he  said,  had  been  cut  off  from  his  head  by  a  Spanish  sea-captain,  who 
had  thrown  it  to  him  with  the  iujnnotion  to  carry  it  to  Kii^  G^ige. 

On  being  asked  what  his  feel- 
ings were  on  the  occasion,  Jen- 
kins replied:  "I  recommended 
my  soul  to  God,  and  my  cause 
to  my  country  1"  This  memor- 
able expression  being  duly  re- 
ported and  circulated,  public  in- 
dignation was  aroused,  and  war 
with  Spain  was  loudly  denumded. 
Vigorous  measures  were  at  once 
adopted  by  the  English  (}ovem- 
ment,  which  resulted  in  a  con- 
vention, by  which  the  Spaniards 
consented  to  reimburse  the 
English  merchants  for  the  losses 
they  had  sustained.  But  the 
terms  of  this  negooiation  were  deemed  insufficient  by  the  nation  at  large, 
and  the  opposition,  led  by  William  Pitt,  made  a  furious  onslaught  ou 
Waipole,  wnich  ended  in  his  being  forced  to  sanction  a  declaratioa 
of  war,  October,  1739. 

The  commencement  of  hostilities  was  favourable  to  the  English  arms, 
for  Admiral  Yemon,  with  the  West  India  squadron,  appeared  off  Forto 
Bello,  and  captured  the  place  after  a  feeble  resistance. 
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To  cripple  the  Spanish  trade  in  the  South  Seas,  Admiral  Anson  wap 
despatched,  with  a  soft  of  roving  commission,  to  attack  the  possessions 
of  the  enemy  on  the  western  coast  of  the  South  American  continent. 
He  captured  Paiti^  in  Chilis  but  lost  all  his  squadron  except  the 
CMmrion.  With  this  sii^le  vessel  he  determined  to  lie  in  wait  lor  thf) 
pdleon,  which  sailed  annually  to  Spain,  laden  with  treasure  from  the 
Manilla  Islands.  He  succeeded  in  this,  and  after  a  sharp  engagement, 
the  Spaniard  struck  her  colours,  and  the  English  commander,  with  his 
gallant  crew,  found  themselves  possessed  of  riclics  to  the  amount  of  a 
million  and  a  half  sterling.  Anson  returned  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  1744,  after  circumnavigating  the  globe. 

In  1741,  Yemon  having  been  reinforced  with  twelve  thousand  troops 
under  Lord  Cathcart,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Carihageuaf 
The  indignation  in  England  at  the  untoward  result  of  the  exnedition, 
brought  about,  as  was  supposed,  bv  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  nava} 
and  military  oomnuinder9>  rcpoundea  on  Walpole  and  the  members  of  hi# 
administration. 

Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the  elections  were  unfavourable  to 
Goyemment.  By  1742,  Walpole  found  himself  in  a  minority,  and 
resigned  the  seals  of  office,  which  were  entrusted  to  Pultcney,  Earl  of 
Bath. 

Walpole  was  so  ijfonerally  believed  to  have  used  public  money  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasmg  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a  demand 
was  made  for  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  his  administration.  A 
memorable  debate  ensued,  which  resulted  in  a  majority  for  the  motion  \ 
but  so  deverly  had  the  great  minister  managed,  that  no  sufficient 
grounds  could  be  discoverea  warranting  an  impeachment,  and  the  matter 
ended. 

Meanwhile,  war  was  raging  on  the  continent,  the  ostensible  question 
in  dispute  being  the  Crown  of  Poland,  which  was  claimed  by  Stanislaus, 
the  native  and  popular  favourite,  and  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Prance 
ranged  herself  under  the  banners  of  Stanislaus,  while  Spain,  Sardinia, 
ttd  Austria,  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  Elector.  The  French 
armies  overran  the  empire,  and  occupied  every  post  of  importance 
thronffhout  Italy,  untU  Austria,  crippled  by  the  exactions  of  her  foe, 
sued  for  peace.  But  a  new  element  of  discord  now  appeared,  which 
was  to  wrap  the  whole  continent  in  the  flames  of  war  for  many  years, 
md  in  whidi  England  became  involved*  in  consequence  of  our  Kii^  oeing 
also  Elector  of  Hanover. 

The  Emperor  Charles  Yl.  dving  in  1740,  his  daughter.  Maria  Theresa. 
by  ^e  terms  of  the  so-called  rragmatic  Sanction,  should  have  succeeded 
to  the  Imperial  throne ;  but,  regardless  of  this  celebrated  treaty,  the 
King  of  franco  caused  the  Elector  of  Saxonv  to  be  crowned,  on  the 
plea  that  the  Saiique  law  barred  the  claim  of  females  to  the  throne. 

The  heroic  Mana  There8{^  known  in  history  as  the  Queen  of  Hungary, 
prepared  to  support  her  cUuns  by  the  force  of  arms ;  but  at  the  outset 
she  found  herseff  deserted  and  betrajred  by  an  ally  upon  whose  assistance 
she  mi^t  fairly  have  calculated.   This  was  the  young  King  of  Prussia, 
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Frederick  the  Great,  who  no  sooner  peroeived  the  difScnlties  of  die 
Empress,  thsn  he  nuurched  an  arm j  into  Silesia^  and  annexed  that  pro- 
vince to  his  dominions.^ 

Eugland  came  at  this  juncture  to  the  assistance  of  the  Qaeen  of 
Hnngaiy,  and  her  army  was  further  recroited  from  Sardinia,  HoUand, 
and  Russia.  The  accession  of  Enghind  to  the  confederacy  called  forth 
many  angry  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Pitt  thundered 
against  it  with  all  his  giant  eloquence,  and  declared  that  England  was 
become  but  a  province  of  Hanover,  for  the  contingent  commanded  hr 
the  Earl  of  Btair  was  composed  of  sixteen  thousand  native  troops,  aix 
thousand  Hessians,  and  sixteen  thousand  Hanoverians  in  Britishpay. 

At  the  dose  of  1741,  mattiers  were  about  as  bad  for  Maria  itiereaa 
and  her  aUies  as  can  well  be  imagined ;  but  after  a  lapse  of  two  years, 
the  Earl  of  Stair  having  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Giermany,  with  the 
view  of  joining  the  Queen's  main  army,  found  himself  isola^,  and  his 
communications  cut  off.  This  was  the  position  of  affairs  in  1743,  when 
King  Qeorge  and  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  posted  fromHanover 
to  join  the  army.  Marshal  Noailles,  with  a  numerous  and  well-appointed 
force,  watched  the  movements  of  the  allies,  feeling  confident  tnat  their 
commander  would  lead  them  into  a  false  position,  where  their  defeat  or 
capitulation  must  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  King  at  once  per- 
ceived the  danger,  and  commanded  a  retrograde  movement  to  be  made 
upon  Hanau,  wliere  the  magazines  were  established.  The  French  had 
in  the  meantime  occupied  the  little  town  of  Dettingen,  and  here  it  be- 
caine  necessary  to  fight  a  battle.  A  desperate  engagement  ensued,  in 
which  the  French  were  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  six  thousand  men,  and 
they  shortly  afterwards  withdrew  from  Germany. 

This  blow  caused  the  French  Government  to  make  greater  preparations 
for  carrying  on  the  war  against  England ;  and  thinking  that  a  numerous 
and  discontented  party  existed  in  these  islands,  who  liad  just  ^unds 
of  complaint  against  King  George,  on  account  of  his  Hanoverian  ten- 
dencies, an  invasion  was  resolved  upon,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
placing  the  Pretender,  James  Stuart,  upon  the  throne  of  his  anoestors. 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  James's  eldest  son,  was  to  be  the  leader  of  this 
expedition,  and  a  powerful  French  force,  undei  the  command  of  Marshal 
Ssae,  was  embarked  to  aid  the  enterprise.  But  the  elements,  which  had 
so  often  fought  for  England,  again  befriended  her,  and  the  maffnifioent 
fleet  was  in  a  single  nignt  dispersed  and  utterlv  disorganized.  Many  of 
the  ships  foundered,  others  were  wrecked  on  tne  coasts  of  Flanders,  and 
the  poor  remainder  returned  to  Dunkirk  harbour.  So  ended  this  abor- 
tive attempt  at  invasion. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1744  was  signalized  by  a  doubtful  English 
victory  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  battle  of  Fonienoy  (Mar.  11, 1/45), 
was  lost,  aeainst  tremendous  odds,  bv  the  allies,  who  at  first  gained  an 
advantage,  out  the  flight  of  the  Dutch  contingent  rendered  victory  im- 
possible. This  success  caused  all  the  fortified  towns  in  Flanders  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

The  hopes  of  Oiarles  Edward  Stuart  having  been  aroused  by  the 
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engaging  in  his  manners,  brave 
I  illiterate,  and  retained  in  their 


abortive  attempt  of  1744,  that  Prince  entered  into  commnnioation  with 
his  adherents  in  Scotland,  with  the  view  of  invading  that  country.  He 
received  but  slight  encouragement,  for  it  was  felt  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
northern  clans,  that,  to  obtain  ultimate  success,  the  aid  of  disciplined 
troops  would  be  essential.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  more  prudent 
friends,  the  young  Prince  determined  upon  making  the  attempt, 
and  by  pledging  his  jewels  he  contrived  to  raise  a  small  sum  of  money, 
which  he  invested  in  the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition.  He  also 
obtained  the  services  of  two  French  ships,  and  having  embarked  his 
munitions  of  war,  sailed,  July,  1745,  on  his  hazardous  expedition.  The 
arms  had  been  shipped  on  board  the  Elizabeth,  and  the  Prince,  with  a 
small  retinue,  consisting  of  seven  officers  only,  sailed  in  the  war-brig 
DouieUe,  khex  voyaging  for  four  days,  the  little  convoy  was  met  by 
an  English  squadron,  and  the  ElUabeth  was  so  much  crippled  as  to  b6 
compelled  to  put  back  to  a  Prench  harbour.  The  DouteUe  escaped,  and 
Prince  Charles,  with  his  scanty  retinue,  and  arms  for  two  thousand  men, 
was  landed  on  the  coast  of  Inverness. 

Charles  Edward  possessed  many  qualities  which  would  most  probably 
endear  him  to  the  wild  men  to  wnom  he  entrusted  himself  and  his 
fortunes.  He  was  handsome  in  person,  en 
in  action,  ready  in  difficulty ;  but  he  was  i 

full  force  all  the  bigoted  notions  of  politics  and  religion,  which  had  been 
the  bane  and  ruin  of  his  fanulv.    For  several  days  the  prospects  of  the 
Chevalier  were  gloomy  enough.    No  eentlemen  of  any  standing  or  in- 
fluence came  forwara  to  rally  rouna  the  royal  stanidard,  which  the 
Prince  had  raised  at  Glenfinnan. 
Indeed,  several  influential  parti- 
sans implored  the  Prince  to  aban- 
don an  attempt  which  seemed  so 
hopeless.    But  he  determined  to 
stand  or  fall  in  the  cause,  and 
his  resolution,  coupled  with  his 
winning    manners,    drew    some 
recruits  around  him.    The  first 
to  declare  himself  was  Lochiel, 
the  chief  of  the  Camerons,  who 
brought  some  hundreds  of  his 
clansmen ;  and  in  the  middle  of 

r^  August    Charles    Edward    com- 

/  i  menoed  his   march  southwards^ 

j    '  wi^   somewhat   l^pfiia^  iwM 
^thqua^dmen.      /(/      /      / 
I  i  >With  our  pre^nt"^  k^ledge 
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of  Scotland,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  condition  of  the  country 
at  the  time  of  this  irruption.  The  standing  army  was  ridiculously 
small,  and  every  available  soldier  had  been  sent  to  the  continent 
to  combat  for  the  safety  of  the  Hanoverian  Electorate.  The  British 
islands  were  denuded  of   troops,  even  the  royal    fortresses  being 
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left  almost  without  a  defender.  The  Scottish  people  were  booiid 
to  their  chieftaius  by  the  old  feudal  u^age,  and  regardiug  the  leader  oi' 
their  clan  as  their  oatoral  chief,  they  were  ready  to  follow  him  whither- 
soever he  should  lead  them,  no  matter  whether  the  cause  was  good  or 
evil. 

Sir  John  Cope,  who  commanded  the  British  troops  iu  Scotland,  could 
onl^  muster  fifteen  hundred  ill-appointed  troops  to  repel  the  tide  of  war 
which  was  flowing  towards  Edinburgh,  and  so  utterly  unable  was  he  to 
meet  the  clans  in  the  fleld,  that  Charles  Eilward  was  emboldened  to 
march  at  once  to  the  capital,  which  he  did  entirely  unopposed. 

Cof)e  had  taken  up  a  position  at  Fresloit  Fam,  a  short  distance  east 
of  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  18th  of  September,  Charles  Edward  marched 
out  to  give  him  battle.  The  action,  which  was  a  most  sanguinary  affair, 
lasted  but  a  short  time.  The  English  were  entirely  defeated,  very  few 
of  the  infantry  escaped,  and  Sir  John  Cope,  at  the  liead  of  his  dnigooBs^ 
fled  from  the  field  iu  the  utmost  const-ernation. 

The  victory  of  Preston  Pans  had  given  the  Chevalier  the  command  of 
Scotland ;  but  his  army  being  composed  of  men  who  fought  under  feudal 
conditions,  they  believed  their  work  to  be  accomplished,  and  niany  of 
them  returned,  with  what  booty  they  coidd  collect,  to  their  Hig^and 
homes.  His  success,  however,  drew  other  recruits  to  his  standara,  nd 
Charles  Edward  determined  to  attempt  a  rapid  march  to  liondon.  He 
entered  Carlisle,  and  proceeded  through  Cumberland  and  Lancashire, 
but,  to  his  consternation,  he  was  not  jomed  by  any  of  the  English  genUe- 
men.  At  length  his  army  reached  Derby,  where  a  council  of  war  was 
held  to  debate  upon  future  movements. 

In  the  meantime,  the  metropolis  was  in  the  greatest  ferment  of  excite- 
ment. It  was  generally  believed  that  no  foree  existed  capable  of  inter- 
posing between  London  and  the  Chevalier. 
Merchants  conveyed  their  valnable  wares 
on  board  ships,  and  the  frightened  citizens 
made  arrangements  for  moving  their  goods 
into  the  countnr.  There  was  a  run  upon 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  natioftal 
establisliment  was  so  driven  foi  gold  and 
silver,  that  its  credit  was  barely  saved  by 
paying  in  sixpences. 

l3ut  the  Government  were  equal  to 
the  emergency.  King  George  amved  in 
all  haste  from  Hanover.  Every  sdidier 
who  could  shoulder  a  musket  was  pressed 
into  the  service.  Marshal  Wade  was  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  men  in  York- 
shire, the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  at 
lichfield,  with  eight  thousand,  and 
another  army  was  forming  an  encampment 
at  Einchley;  Vernon  and  Byn^  blockaded 
the  coasts.    At  this  critical  juieture  of  JuTairs,  differences  oTopinion  oc 
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curred  among  tbe  Scottish  ohieftains,  and  to  the  intense  mortification 
of  their  young  leader,  it  was  determined  to  retreat  to  Scotland.  At 
Cii/ton  MoQTt  near  Penrith^  the  English  dragoons  came  up  with  (he  rear 
of  the  retiring  army,  and  were  repulsed.  On  the  26th  of  December,  the 
Scottish  army  reached  Glasgow. 

The  siege  of  Stirling  was  soon  after  undertaken  by  the  Chevalier ;  but 
it  was  found  no  easy  matter  to  breach  the  face  of  the  solid  rock.  The 
weather  was  so  severe  as  to  be  ill  adapted  for  campaigning,  and  many  of 
tiie  ■clansmen  insisted  upon  retm-ning  to  their  homes  for  the  winter. 

The  rapid  dissdution  of  his  army  compelled  Charles  Edward  to  seek 
for  safety  by  retreating,  if  possible,  to  the  Highland  fastnesses ;  but  he 
was  closely  pursued  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  came  up  with  the 
Soots  earfy  in  April,  on  CuUod^n  Moor,  near  Inverness.  An  action 
ensued,  which,  though  the  Scots  fought  witli  the  courage  of  despair, 
proved  unsuccessful  for  the  Stuart  cause.  The  desperate  nature  or  the 
conflict  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact«  that  out  of  Charles's  army  of 
five  thousand  men,  one  thousand  dead  bodies  were  left  on  the  field. 

For  ftix  months,  the  young  Pretender's  adventures  form  one  of  the 
most  romantic  pages  in  history.  His  hair-breadth  escaj^s,  his  painful 
wanderiags,  and  his  ultimate  escape,  are  fully  detailed  in  future 
paiagrapha. 

Tlie  severities  practised  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  against  the 
deluded  followers  of  Charles  Edward's  fortunes  are  sickening  to  read  of. 
They  were  murdered  in  cold  blood,  many  of 
them  without  the  common  form  of  a  military 
trial.  They  were  crowded  into  ill-ventilated 
ships,  and  dUed  in  vast  numbers.  Their  leaders 
were  brought  to  London,  to  York,  to  Carlisle, 
and  exeouted  with  every  barbarous  form  of 
ignominy.  Lords  Kilmarnock,  Balmerino, 
and  Lovat,  wei«  heheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 
Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  prohibiting 
the  use  of  the  Highland  costume,  and  legis- 
lation was  directed  a^^ainst  the  feudal  powers 
of  the  chieftains,  which,  from  this  time,  may 
be  said  to  lu»re  been  entirely  destroyed. 

The  Continental  war   continued  without 
any  very  decisive  advantage  being  gained.  The  xon©  uova^ 

Piench  were  successful  on  land,  wlule  the 

Engliah  maintained  their  superiority  at  sea.  All  parties  being  exhausted 
by  the  long  and  apnarently  interminable  war,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  8if>ned  at  Aixrla-Ohapelle  (October,  1748),  which,  upon  calm  con^ 
sideration,  must  be  deemed  as  a  diagrace  to  this  country.  The  Only 
advantage,  b^(md  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  obtained  by  England,  was 
the  final  abandonment  of  the  Stuart  claims  by  the  French  Sing ;  and 
I  so  determined  was  Louis  to  carry  out  this  stipulation,  that  he  caused 
the  young  Pretender,  who  had  refused  to  leave  France,  to  be  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison.    From  Yincennes,  Charles  Edward  was  con* 
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ducted  to  Savoy,  and  from  this  time  he  ceased  to  be  of  any  conseq[nence 
in  Eoropean  politics. 

No  event  of  any  especial  importance  occnrred  until  the  year  1751, 
which  was  signalized  by  the  death  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Waies^  whose 
loss  occasioned  but  Lttle  regret,  either  to  his  family  or  the  people 
generally.  His  eldest  son,  G^rge,  was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  ana  a 
council  of  regency  was  appointed,  in  case  of  the  demise  of  the  King 
during  the  minority  of  the  heir-apparent. 

For  manv  years  disputes  had  occurred  between  the  EngMsh  and 
French  settlers  on  the  coast  of  North  America;  and  now  that  the  great 
Continental  war  was  ended,  public  opinion  beeame  exoited  by  the  nar- 
ration of  the  iiidi^ties  and  cruelties  which  the  colonists  endured  at 
the  hands  of  their  French  nei^bours.  The  French  equipped  a  powerful 
fleet,  which  was  blockaded  m  Brest  harbour  by  Admiral  Boscawen, 
whose  orders  were  to  attack  them,  in  case  he  found  they  intended  to 
operate  in  American  waters.  In  addition  to  this  menacing  aspect  of 
affairs,  French  ships  were  captured  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and 
Hawke  received  orders  to  clear  the  Channel  of  every  ship  canying 
French  colours. 

Bv  the  commencement  of  1756,  it  was  plainly  seen  that  war  betweeo 
England  and  France  was  again  inevitable,  and  King  George,  with  hk 
ministers,  turned  all  their  attention  to  the  secnrity  of  Hanover,  at  ike 
cost  of  English  money  and  English  interests.  The  mimstir  became 
generally  unpopular,  and  an  opportunity  of  overthrowing  them  was 
aniiousr^  looked  for  by  the  patnotic  party,  who  had  now  for  their  leader 
the  gr«at  William  Pitt. 

Tliere  was  another  cause  of  dispute  between  England  and  France, 
which  has  led  to  the  most  momentous  results  for  the  English  nation. 
This  was  the  strugj^le  which  commenced  about  this  time  for  power  in 
Hindostan.  The  rise  of  our  Indian  empire  dates  from  this  period,  and 
it  will  soon  become  necessary  to  describe  particularly  the  canses  which, 
led  to  its  establishment. 

As  soon  as  the  French  Government  were  satisfied  that  war  was  in* 
evitable,  they  prepared  to  carrv  it  on  with  all  the  vigour  of  their  vast 
resources,  and  they  at  once  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  English 
power  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  oonfirmcn  to 
England  the  possession  of  Minorca,  and  it  was  against  this  important 
island  that  the  earliest  attack  was  directed.  The  great  armament  that 
was  being  fitted  out  for  this  purpose  was  said  to  be  intended  for  the  inva- 
sion of  England;  and  although  the  improbability  of  such  an  attempt  was 
apparent,  tne  English  ministers  neglected  the  most  ordinary  precautions 
for  the  defence  of  Minorca.  The  garrison  was  reduced  in  numbers  and 
strength  to  the  lowest  possible  complement ;  the  Governor  was  absent ; 
and  when  the  French  fleet,  having  sixteen  thousand  troops  on  board, 
appeared  in  front  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Philip,  its  fsll  seemed  to  be  a 
matter  of  certainty.  In  great  haste  a  few  badly-manned  shins  were 
fitted  out  and  pla(^  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Byng.  He  sailed 
Vrith  all  despatdi,  hoping  against  hope  that  he  might  yet  oe  in  time  to 
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prevent  the  ci^tiiie  of  the  fortress.  But  the  French  admiral,  with  an 
OTerwhelming  force,  en^tged  some  of  the  English  shij^s,  and  the  action 
waa  most  indecisiye.  Byng  finding  his  force  totallj  madequate  to  the 
occasion,  left  St.  Philip  to  its  fate.  The  garrison  held  out  till  June 
with  the  most  heroic  fortitude,  and  then  capitulated,  being  permitted  to 
march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war.    TheV  were  conveyed  to  Gibraltar. 

Bjng's  indecisive  action,  and  the  loss  of  Minorca,  raised  a  storm  of 
popular  indig|nation  in  England.  The  ministers  were  attacked  on  all 
siues:  and  in  the  hope  of  averting  the  storm  from  themselves, 
thev  Drought  Bvng  to  a  court-martial  for  cowardice.  He  was  found 
guilty,  and  suffered  death  with  the  utmost  fortitude,  on  board  the 
MoHorque,  in  Portsmouth  harbour. 

But  <this  did  not  save  the  ministers.  It  was  felt  that  national  affairs 
were  now  in  a  most  critical  position,  and  that  the  utmost  circumspection 
was  necessary  to  save  the  country  from  destruction.  The  popular  voice 
called  loudly  for  William  Pitt,  and  in  March,  1757,  that  aole  statesman 
was  made  &cretary  of  State,  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Jjegge,  and 
Fox  for  his  colleagues. 

Agun  were  the  English  mixed  up  vrith  Continental  politics,  through 
the  Banoverian  connexion.  A  secret  league  having  been  entered  into 
by  France,  Austria^  Russia,  Saxonv,  and  Sweden,  for  the  conquest  and 
partition  of  Prussia,  Frederick  looxed  to  England  for  support.  An  army 
was  despatched  to  hb  assistance,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberiuid,  who,  in  April,  1757,  finding  himself  surrounded  by  the 
allies,  was  compelled  to  enter  into  the  convention  of  KlotterSeven,  by  the 
conditions  of  which  he  agreed  to  withdraw  his  troops  over  the  Elbe, 
thus  leaving  the  road  to  Hanover  open  to  the  enemy.  This  misfortune 
caused  the  Duke  to  fall  under  his  father's  displeasure.  He  returned  to 
"Rnp'UTiii,  resigned  all  his  appointments,  and,  cbifixig  ihe^\remainder  of 
hialife,  retired  from  the  world  of  politics.         l^ZJ    J  V 

It  is  now  time  to  glance  at  Indian  affairs.  /'Rie  BngUsh  mterests  in 
Hindostan  were  in  the  hands  of  a  company  of  merchants,  who  appointed 
agents  to  superintend  the  factories  which  were 
established  on  the  coast  of  MaUbar.  These 
agents  had  in  view  the  increase  of  the  wealth  and 
i^uence  of  the  company  which  they  served, 
and  puiny  of  their  acts,  altnough  leading  to  grand 
results,  cannot  be  regarded  as  either  honour- 
able or  creditable  to  the  English  nation.  For 
many  centuries  the  native  governments  had  been 
under  the  supreme  control  of  the  Moguls,  to 
whom  the  numerous  petty  princes  paid  tribute 
for  their  territories.  But  the  Moguls  were  sunk 
in  luxury  and  debauchery,  and  the  bold  native 
princes  became,  in  fact,  monarchs  within  their 
own  territories.    The  I^ch  possessed  several  ohaxb. 

impcnrtant  settlements  in  India^  and  the  agents 
of  each  nation  endeavoured,  both  by  fair  axid  by  foul  means,  to  obtain 
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the  alliance  of  the  native  princes.  This  led  to  almost  perpetnal  van  on 
a  small  scale,  with  no  great  results. 

There  was  at  this  time  in  the  service  of  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany a  clerk  of  the  name  of  Olive.  Leaving  the  civil  service  of  the 
Company,  he  entered  their  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  his  courage  and 
transcendent  abilities  for  command  soon  obtained  for  him  a  high 
military  position.  He  undertook  to  drive  the  French  from  the  province 
of  Arcot,  and  was  successful.  The  French  eeneral  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  the  Nabob  reinstated  on  his  throne,  while  English  influence  became 
supreme. 

At  this  time  a  native  prince  attacked  the  English  settlement  at 
Calcutta.  The  fort  was  not  in  a  condition  of  defence,  and  the  unh2q)py 
sarrison,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  in  number,  were  thrown,  durmg  tlie 
mtense  heat  of  an  Indian  summer,  into  the  Black  Hole,  an  apartment 
eighteen  feet  square,  which  had  but  two  small  iron  casements  for  the 
a(unission  of  lisht  and  air.  During  the  terrible  night  of  their  imprison- 
ment, nearly  a&  the  unhappy  victims  died,  and  most  of  the  few  who 
came  out  aHve  contracted  a  putrid  fever^  which  in  a  short  time  put  a 
period  to  their  awful  sufferings. 

Clive  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  punishing  the  piiates  of  Geriah,  who 
infested  the  seas,  and  did  immense  damage  to  English  commerce.  He 
at  once  proceeded  to  Calcutta,  and  after  a  desperate  resistance,  captured 
the  place.  Victory  after  victory  was  won  by  this  consummate  gcneraL 
He  took  Hoogkly,  and  with  it  the  native  granaries  and  magazines ;  he 
foueht  the  great  battle  of  Phssey  ;  and  caused  the  East  Inma  Company 
to  DC  successful  at  eveiy  point.  He  deposed  the  princes  who  were 
obnoxious  to  English  interests,  and  supplied  their  places  with  chiefs  on 
whom  he  could  rely.  While  pursuing  this  glorious  career,  he  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  French  rivalry,  and  he  turned  the  force  of  his  arms 
against  our  old  enemies.  One  after  another,  their  settlements  were 
conquered,  until  they  were  entirely  driven  from  Indian  soil,  and  English 
influence  became  all-powerful  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges. 

If  English  success  was  unprecedented  in  the  East,  it  shone  in  the 
West  with  a  transcendent  lustre.  Powerful  reinforcements  were  des- 
patched to  Canada.  Cape  Breton,  Fort  du  Quesne,  Ticonderoga,  and 
Crown  Point  were  conquered,  and  it  was  determined  to  strike  a  final 
blow  at  the  French  power  in  America,  bv  the  capture  of  Quebec.  'Die 
army,  under  the  command  of  General  Wolfe,  sailea  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
climbed  the  almost  inaccessible  rocks  above  the  city,  and  defeated 
Marquis  Montcalm  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  Wolfe  fell  in  this  en- 
gagement, but  the  success  of  the  Engb'sh  was  complete,  and  the  sur- 
render of  Quebec  was  the  consequence  of  the  'victory.  The  whole  of 
Canada  was  shortly  afterwards  ceded  to  England.  The  rich  island  of 
Guadaloupe  was  also  conaucred  from  the  French. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  war  continued  with  the  utmost 
virulence ;  but  as  no  results  occurred  to  England,  it  is  needless  to  enter 
into  particulars.  The  victory  of  Minden,  ffained  by  the  King  of  I'mssia 
dan  his  allies,  was  the  only  success  worthy  of  record,  and  that  victory 
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was  utterly  deroidl  of  results.    In  1759,  Admiral  Eodney  bombarded 
Havre,  ajMl  Sir  £dward  Hawke  gained  a  splendid  victory  in  QuiAerom 

Tbe  mm  of  George  the  Second  set  amidst  a  blase  of  £^17.  His  troops 
were  triumphant  on  land.  Tbe  English  arms  were  suoc^sfnl  in  Incua 
and  America.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  thej  had  achieved  a  great 
vietory.  The  French  fleet  was  swept  from  the  seas.  The  country  was 
contented  at  home;  tbe  ministry  was  trusted  and  respected. 

After  rei^;ning  thirty  three  years.  King  George  the  Second  died,  a.d. 
1760;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  i^iatever  were  the  errors  of  the 
Monarch,  or  the  ^rtcomings  of  his  ministers,  the  gloiy  and  the  power 
of  England  were  at  a  much  higher  point  at  his  death  than  they  were  at 
the  time  of  his  aooession. 

Some  of  the  Kdto'b  Satingb. 

King  George,  who  was  neither  ornamental  nor  very  useftd  in  his 
generation,  could  occasionally  say  a  g[ood  thing.  Thus,  when  he  was 
eongratulated  by  a  courtier  upon  bemg  Sovereign  of  England  and 
Hanover,  he  is  said  to  have  replied :  "  Kather  congratulate  me  upon 
having  such  a  subject  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  one,  and  Leibnits  in 
the  oiher."  As,  however,  George  always  expressed  a  cordial  hatred  for 
"boets  and  bainters,"  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  was  prompted  to  make 
tiie  above  elcellent  remark. 

On  another  occasion,  being  at  a  masquerade,  he  was  asced  by  a  lady 
to  drink  to  the  health  of  "  the  Pretender."  "  Very  willingly,"  answered 
the  f^ing ;  "  and  to  that  of  all  unfortunate  Princes." 

PKINTKfO  THE  DEBATES. 

So  accustomed  are  we  every  morning  to  have  a  full  report  of  the  last 
eTcninc:'s  debate  placed  before  us,  tnat  we 
little  thmk  how  very  recently  this  privilege 
was  accorded.  A  'complaint  havmg  been 
made  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  one 
Raikes  had  published  a  report  of  the  mem- 
bers' proceeoings;  a  resolution  was  passed 
(February  26th,  1729),  to  the  effect,  "that 
ix  is  an  indijipaity  and  a  breach  of  the  privi- 
lege of  this  House,  for  any  person  to 
presume  to  give,  in  written  or  prmted  news- 
papers, any  account  or  minutes  of  the 
debates  or  other  proceedings  of  this  House, 
or  of  any  committee  thereof ;"  and  "ordain- 
ing," that  upon  discovery  of  the  author, 
prmter,  or  publisher,  this  House  will  pro- 
ceed against  the  offenders  with  the  utmost  i^,^^^  class  pemalb 
severity.  nssss. 
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V  I  \^'  The  Kings  of  Euglaio)  aus  Fbussu. 

Frederic  of  Prussia  adopted  many  singalar  expedients  to  procure 
gigantic  men  from  all  countries  to  fill  the  ranks  of  his  bod^-goiffd,  and 
his  successful  attempts  to  import  hu^  specimens  of  humanity  from  the 
neighbouring  Kingdom  of  Himoyer,  induced  George  to  send  a  ohalleDge 
of  mortal  combat  to  his  neighbour  Sovereign.  Preliminaries  wens 
arran^d,  seconds  indicated,  the  scene  of  action  marked  out,  and  this 
stupid  farce  would,  most  probably,  haye  been  played  out,  had  not  one  of 
the  Prussian  Ministers  laboured  successfully  to  prevent  so  lidiculoos  a 
spectacle.  This  was  Borck,  who  braved  the  brutal  an^  of  Frederio, 
and  told  him,  "  It  is  quite  risbt,  and  exceedingly  dignified,  it  is  most 
fitting  and  seemly,  since  your  Majesty  will  not  marry  m  England,  to  cnt 
the  throat  of  the  English  Monarch ;  but  your  faithful  servant  woold 
stiU  advise  your  Majesty  not  to  be  over-hasty  in  fixing  the  day ;  ill-luck 
will  come  of  it."  The  duel  was  averted,  and  the  two  Monarchs  vere 
saved  from  becoming  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe. 

Bbibe&t  aud  Cobbuption. 

Lady  Sundon  had  received  a  pair  of  diamond  ear-rings  as  a  bribe  for 
procunne  a  considerable  post  in  the  Queen's  household  for  Lord  Paolet, 
and,  decked  out  in  her  brilliant  jeweU,  she  paid  a  visit  to  old,  outspoken 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who,  as  soon  as  her  visitor  had  taken 
leave,  said  to  Lady  Marv  Wortlev  Montague,  "  What  an  impudent 
creature,  to  come  here  witli  her  bribe  in  her  ear."  "Madam,"  replied 
Lady  Mary,  "how  should  people  know  where  wine  is  sold  unLraa  a 
bush  is  hung  out  ?" 

Thb  Happy  Family. 

It  is  immensely  entertaining  to  read  the  graphic  description  Lord 
Hervey  has  bequeathed  to  us  of  the  every-day  life  of  the  Court  of 
George  the  Second.  The  "  Memoirs  "  throw  much  light  upon  the  secret 
motives  of  the  royal  personages  with  whom  their  author  was  brought 
into  hourly  contact,  and  we  find  ourselves,  as  it  were,  face  to  face  with 
the  hoops,  wigs,  and  three-cornered  hats  of  that  very  corrupt  age. 

His  bacred  Majesty  made  a  point  of  passing  a  portion  ol  eaca  day  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  his  principal  ooject  appearing  to  have  been  to 
make  his  wife  and  children  as  miserable  and  unhappy  as  possible.  Thus 
we  read  that  the  King  had,  for  some  time,  descanted  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  no  measured  terms,  when  Lord  Heivey 
adroitly  turned  the  conversation  to  the  new  ffates  which  had  been 
erect^a  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel.  The  King,  whose  feeling  fo* 
the  fine  arts  was  much  below  zero,  observed :  "My  lord,  you  are  alwajs 
putting  some  of  these  fine  things  into  the  Queen's  head,  and  then  I  azn 
to  be  plagued  with  a  thousand  plans  and  workmen."  Lord  Hervey 
having  so  signally  failed  to  divert  the  little  Monarch's  querulousness. 
the  Queen  referred  to  the  expensive  habit  of  giving  gratuities  to  tiie 
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servants  of  the  house  where  a  person  has  been  visiting,  and  observed 
that  she  had  suffered  consideraoly  by  the  custom.  "  That  is  your  own 
fault,"  observed  her  affectionate  spouse ;  *'  for  my  father  when  he  went 
to  people's  houses  in  town, 
was  never  fool  enough  to  eive 
away  his  money."  Canuine 
excused  herself  By  saying  she 
was  always  guicfed  in  these 
matters  hj  the  advice  of  her 
Chamberlain,  Lord  Grantham, 
but  the  King  would  not  hear 
her  deprecatory  remarks,  and 
politely  observed,  "that  she 
was  always  asking  some  fool 
or  another  what  she  was  to 
do,  and  that  none  but  a  fool 
would  ask  another  fool's  ad- 
vice." Lord  Herve;f  came  to 
the  rescue  of  his  amiable  mis- 
tress, and  observed  "that  liberality  was  expected  of  a  Queen,  when 
visiting  at  her  subjects'  houses."  "Then,"  growled  royal  Qeorge, 
"  let  her  stay  at  home  as  I  do.  You  do  not  see  me  running  into  every 
puppy's  house  to  see  his  new  chairs  and  stools." 

A170THBB  GlXHPSS  OF  THE  HaPFT  FaMILT. 

The  Princess  Anne — ^who,  on  the  occasion  of  her  proposed  marriage 
with  the  deformed  Prince  of  Orange,  declared  to  her  father  that  she 
intended  to  marry,  if  even  she  got  a  baboon  for  a  husband — was  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Philipshurg  to  the  French. 
The  news,  and  its  reception  by  the  King,  were  thus  commented  upon 
by  his  dutiful  daughter  to  Lord  Hervey :  "  Was  there  ever  anything  so 
unaccountable  as  the  conduct  of  papa  ?  He  has  been  snapping  and 
snarlinff  at  every  mortal,  for  this  week,  because  he  began  to  think 
PhilipsDurg  would  be  taken ;  and  this  very  day,  that  he  hears  it  if  taken, 
he  is  in  as  good  humour  as  I  ever  saw  him  in  in  his  life.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,"  she  continued.  "  I  find  that  so  whimsical  and  so  utterly 
foolish,  that  I  am  more  enraged  at  his  good  than  I  was  before  at  his  ill 
temper." 

"Perhaps,"  answered  Hervey,  "he  may  be  about  Philipsburg  as 
David  was  about  the  child,  who,  whilst  it  was  sick,  fasted,  lay  upon  the 
earth,  and  covered  himself  with  ashes,  but  the  moment  it  was  dead,  got 
up,  shaved  his  beard,  and  drank  wine." 

"It  may  be  like  David,  but,"  continued  the  King's  daughter,  "I  am 
sure  it  is  not  like  Solomon." 

Mabrugb  op  the  Phingbss  Botal,  1734. 
After  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  celebrate  his  espousal 
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with  the  Princess  Eojal,  he  was  attacked  with  so  serions  an  ilkess  that 
the  marriage  was  considerahly  delayed.  All  the  preparations  had  heen 
completed  Ibr  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  on  the  Prince's  arrival, 

and  they  were  maintained  until  his 
convalescence.  Agreat  coyered  gallery 
of  rough  boarding  had  been  constmcted, 
througn  which  me  procession  was  to 
pass  from  St.  James's  Palace  ronnd  the 
garden  to  the  chapel ;  the  old  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  who  could  see  this 
unsightly  erection  from  her  windows, 
and  who  liked  none  of  the  parties  to  the 
pageant,  was  indignant  at  its  standing 
so  long  during  the  delay  of  the  wedding. 
"I  wonder,"  she  asked,  "when  my 
neighbour  George  will  remoye  his  orau^- 
chest?"  which,  in  fact,  says  Horace 
Walpolc,  it  did  resemble. 


PBOMSNADS  COSTUMB,  1736. 


G.  F.  HAlfDEL. 

One  subject  of  disagreement  be- 
tween the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
other  members  of  his  family  was  the  support  the  latter  gaye  Handel 
when  he  became  lessee  of  the  0|)era  in  the  Haymarket.    The  Prince 

Eive  his  countenance  to  the  opposition  house  in  Xtincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
ord  Hervey  says,  "  The  King  and  Queen  were  both  Handelists,  and 
sat  freezing  constantly  at  his  empty  opera-house  in  the  Haymarket, 
whilst  the  Prince  and  all  the  chief  nobility  went  as  constantly  to  that  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  affair  grew  serious ;  an  anti-Handelist  was 
looked  upon  as  an  anti-courtier ;  and  voting  against  the  Court  in  Par- 
liament was  hardly  a  less  remissible,  or  a  more  venial  sin  than  speaking 
against  Handel,  or  going  to  the  Lincobi's  Inn  Fields  opera.  The  Prinoeie 
Ex>yal  said '  she  expected  in  a  little  wliile  to  see  naif  the  House  of 
Lords  playing  in  the  orchestra  in  their  robes  and  coronets ;'  and  the 
King  often  added :  '  he  did  not  think  setting  one's-self  at  tlie  head  of  a 
faction  of  fiddlers  a  very  honourable  occupation  for  people  of  quality ;  or 
the  ruin  of  one  poor  fellow  (Handel)  so  generous  or  so  gooa-natured  a 
scheme  as  to  do  much  honour  to  the  undertakers,  whether  they  suc- 
ceed or  not ;  but  the  better  they  succeeded  in  it,  the  more,  he  thought, 
they  would  have  to  be  ashamed  of  it.'  *' 


A  Quebn's  Faults. 

Queen  Caroline  having  entered  into  a  serious  oonversation  with  Mr. 
Whiston,  the  celebrated  translator  of  Josephus,  was  pleased  to  say, 
"Well,  Mr.  Whiston,  you  are,  as  I  have  heard,  a  very  free  speaker. 
Are  you  bo^d  enough  to  tell  me  my  faults  P"  "  Certamly,"  he  replied. 
"  Many  people  come  every  year  from  tlie  country  to  London  on  business 
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Their  loyal  and  natmal  desire  is  to  see  their  Kiiig  and  QaeexL  This 
deadre  they  can  nowhere  so  conveniently  gpmtify  aa  at  the  Chapel  BoyaL 
Bat  what  they  see  there  does  not  edify  them;  they  behold  your  Majesty 
talking,  during  nearly  the  whole  time  of  service,  with  the  King,  and 
talking  loudly.  This  scandalises  them ;  they  go  into  the  country  with 
false  unpressions,  spread  fiedse  reports,  ana  effect  no  little  mischief.'* 
Caroline  acloiowledged  the  wrong,  promised  to  observe  more  decency 
for  the  future,  and  wen  aaked  her  monitor  what  was  the  next  fault  he 
saw  in  her.  ''Nay,  Madam,"  replied  Whiston.  "  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  go  to  the  second  when  your  Majesty  has  corrected  the  first.'* 

Qn£XN  Casoline  and  Scotland. 

When  the  execution  of  Porteous,  by  the  Edinburgh  mob,  was  known 
at  Court,  Queen  Caroline  was  highly  incensed,  and  exclaimed  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  "that  rather  than  submit  to  such  outrages  she  would 
make  Scotland  a  hunting-field."  "  In  that  case.  Madam,'  observed  the 
Duke,  with  a  profound  bow,  but  an  indignant  «nile,  "  1  will  take  leave 
of  vour  Majesty,  and  go  down  to  my  country  to  get  my  hounds 

His  MaJZSTT  LaMFOOK£D  BT  his  SlTBJSCIS. 

Bis  known  aversion  to  England  and  his  partialitv  for  Hanover  were 
subjects  upon  which  the  Kiii^s  Jacobite  enemies  played  with  consider- 
able adroitness  and  success.  On  one  occasion  of  Bis  lengthened  stay  in 
Germany,  a  placard,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  was  afBxed  to  the 
outer  gate  of  St.  James's  Palace : — 

"Lost  or  Steayed, 

out  of  this  house ;  a  man  who  has  left  a  wife  and  six  children  on  the 
parish.  Whoever  will  give  any  tidings  of  him  to  the  Churchwardens  of 
St.  James's  Parish,  so  he  may  be  got  again,  shall  receive  poub  shillings 
Ain>  sixpence  reward. 

*'  N3. — ^This  reward  wiU  not  be  increased,  nobody  judging  him 
to  deserve  a  crown." 

The  Queen  and  St.  James's  Paex. 

At  one  time  Caroline  caused  plans  to  be  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
enclosing  St.  James's  Park,  excluding  the  pubhc,  and  convertmg  it  into 
a  royal  pleasure-ground.  On  present^  her  drawings  to  the  oi^r  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Works,  she  inquired  of  him  at  what 
cost  he  would  estimate  her  plan.  "Madam,"  he  replied,  "such  a  plan 
might  cost  three  crowns."  Caroline  perceived  his  meaning,  and  at  once 
alnndoned  her  intention. 

At  this  Queen's  funeral  the  Princess  Amelia  acted  as  chief  mourner, 
in  pbce  of  the  King;  and  the  anthem,  "  The  ways  of  Zion  do  mourn," 
was  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Handel  (1737  a.i).) 
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Gbobob  avd  thx  Bishops. 

The  second  Hanoverian  Sovereign  seems  to  have  been  especially  fond 
of  reviling  the  prelates  of  the  Church  of  which  he  himself  was  the  im- 
maculate head.  Thus,  when  Sherlock,  Bishop  of  Salisboiy,  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  write  against  the  Quakers'  Relief  Bill,  the  Defender  of  the 
Faith  spoke  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church  as  ''  a  parcel  of  black,  canting, 
hypocritical  rascals."  On  his  gentle  Queen  begging  him  to  be  more 
lenient  in  his  remarks  upon  the  bishops,  he  is  reporfced  to  have  aaid«  "  I 
am  sick  to  death  of  all  this  foolish  stuff,  and  wish  with  all  my  heart  tliat 
ihs  devil  may  take  all  your  bishops,  and  the  devil  take  your  Minister, 
ana  tie  devil  take  the  Parliament,  and  the  devil  take  the  whole  island, 
provided  I  can  get  out  of  it  and  go  to  Hanover." 


STORIES  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  REBELLION  OF  '46. 
Clan  Feeling. 

Mr.  Robert  Cliambers  ^ves  the  following  interesting  anecdote  as 
illustrative  of  the  feeling  with  which  the  chins  came  out  to  fight  under 
the  banners  of  their  chiefs : — ^A  LowUnd  gentleman,  observing  among 
the  Highland  bands  a  man  of  ninetv,  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  how 
so  agea  a  person  could  have  thougnt  of  joining  the  msu^ent  ranks  ? 
"I  have  sons  here,"  replied  the  old  warrior;  '^imd  I  have  grandsons; 
if  they  fail  to  do  their  duty  can  I  not  shoot  them?"  and  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  a  pbtol  which  he  carried  in  his  bosom. 

Chaexes  Edwabd  and  Loghiel. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  Highhind  chiefs,  finding  the  youn^ 
Pretender  had  brought  no  assistance  from  France,  were  unwilhng  to 
embark  in  the  rebeUion ;  many  of  them  actually  refused  to  support  the 
mad  raid  of  Charles,  while  others  endeavoured  to  persuade  mm  to  re- 
nounce the  enterprize  as  hopeless.  But  Charles  Edward  persisted,  and 
to  Lochiel,  chiet  of  the  Camerons,  who  entreated  the  rrince,  at  all 
events,  to  wait  some  time  lon^r,  Charles  replied :  "  In  a  few  days,  with 
such  friends  as  I  have,  I  will  raise  the  royal  standard,  and  proclaim  to 
the  people  of  Britain,  that  Charles  Stuart  is  come  over  to  claim  the 
crown  of  his  ancestors  —  to  win  it,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt!" 
"  No,"  said  Lochiel,  " I  will  share  the  fate  of  my  Prince;  and  so  shall 
every  man  over  whom  nature  or  fortune  has  given  me  any  power." 
This  was  the  critical  point.  Cameron  returned  home  to  raise  his  dan, 
and  his  example  was  immediately  imitated  by  other  chieftains  friendly  to 
the  house  of  Stuart,  so  that  in  August  1745,  Charles  was  enabled  to 
unfold  the  royal  standard  at  Glenfinnan. 
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A  Lavohable  Incident. 

The  insurgent  anny  in  possession  of  Edinburgh  was  making  every 
preparation  to  give  a  warm  reception  to  the  roy^l-  forces  under  Sir  John 
Cope,  which,  having  landed  at  Dunbar,  were  marching  in  the  direction  of 
the  capital.  On  the  night  of  September  the  19th,  Uie  royal  troops  had 
reached  Haddington,  and  their  general  organized  a  volunteer  body  of 
scouts,  whose  duty  it  was  to  ride  in  various  directions  to  bring  in  iiuor- 
mation  of  the  disposition  of  the  rebels.  Two  gentlemen  of  tnis  coips, 
(says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  QuarUrly  Review  article),  on  approaclung 
Musselburgh,  avoided  the  bridge,  to  escape  observation,  and  crossed  the 
Esk,  nearer  the  sea.  On  the  opposite  bank  there  was  a  snug  tavern, 
kept  by  an  elderly  woman,  whose  fame  for  oysters  and  sherry  was  widely 
known.  The  two  oomganions,  enticed  by  the  sign— a  hospitable  heap 
of  oyster-shells — determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  good  hostess,  and  par- 
take of  the  cheer  which  she  was  only  too  ready  to  provide.  Scarcely 
were  they  settled  when  an  attorney's  apprentice,  who  had  mounted  the 
white  cockade,  and  was  on  his  way  to  nght  for  Prince  Charlie,  happened 
to  pass,  and  he,  being  tempted  to  peep  tiirough  the  window,  recognized 
the  Edinburgh  volunteers.  Knowmg  that  tlie  rapidly  rising  tide  would 
render  the  ford  impassable,  the  apprentice  took  his  stand  on  the  bridge, 
and  as  the  two  bon  vivanis  were  scrambling  up  the  steep  incline,  he 
contrived  to  make  them  both  prisoners,  without  any  attempt  at  opposition 
on  their  part. 

In  triumph  the  young  recruit  conducted  his  captives  to  the  camp  of 
the  rebels,  and  gave  them  up  to  the  commander  of  the  Prince's  body- 
guard, who  proposed  to  hang  them  as  spies.  Eortunately,  they  were 
Known  to  a  gentleman  holding  a  commission  in  the  Highland  army,  who 
guaranteed  tneir  respectability,  and  aided  their  escape. 

Incidents  o?  thb  Battle  of  Pbeston  Pans. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  20th  of  September  should  have 
been  so  often  signalized  by  battles  in  which  the  Bntish  army  has  taken 
a  distinguiahed  part.  We  may  instance  Agincourt,  Alma,  and  Delhi, 
but  we  must  not  forget  Preston  Fane,  where  the  English  forces  under 
Sir  John  CopHB  tumea  and  fled,  almost  before  they  had  crossed  bayonets 
with  the  terrible  Highlanders  of  Prince  Charlie. 

Gnmt  of  Glenmoriston  (says  Mr.  Robert  Chambers),  arrived  with 
his  little  p«rty  in  great  haste,  in  order  to  be  in  time  for  the  engage- 
ment. Having  travelled  all  ni^ht,  the  chief  was  unshaven  and  travel- 
soiled,  so  that  when  he  rushed  mto  the  Pretender's  presence,  at  Holy- 
rood  House,  his  weird  apnearance  drew  some  jocular  remark  from 
Charles  Edward,  relating  to  his  beard.  Glenmoriston  turned  away  with 
kindlv  wrath,  and  said :  *'  Sir,  it  is  not  beardless  boys  who  are  to  do 
your  business." 

When  the  Highlanders  were  ready  to  march,  the  Prince  placed  him- 
lelf  at  their  head,  with  his  sword  (uawn,  and,  crying  out,  "My  friends. 
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I  have  thrown  away  the  scabbard !"  gave  the  signal  to  march,  amidst  a 
cheer  that  made  the  welkin  ring. 

The  cowardice  displayed  by  the  royal  troops  at  the  battle  of  Preston 
Pans  is  literally  unaccountable.  The  whole  action  is  said  to  have  only 
lasted  four  minutes,  many  companies  flying  without  firing  a  shot.    In  tl^ 

nrsuit  the  defeated  party  displayed  their  terror  eyen  more  than  in  the 
y.  One  young  Highlander  was  presented  to  Charles  Edward  a.<}  hay- 
ing slain  fourteen  of  the  enemy,  and  when  asked  if  he  had  killed  them 
al^  he  replied :  "  I  do  not  know  if  I  killed  them,  but  I  brouj^t  four- 
teen soldiers  to  the  ground  with  my  broadsword."  Another  Highlander 
droye  ten  soldiers  before  him,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  into  the  presence  of 
his  general.  This  man  had  followed  a  party  of  the  enemy  to  some  dis- 
tance from  the  field,  and,  haying  come  up  with  the  hindermost,  struck 
him  down,  excLiiming,  "  Down  with  your  arms ! "  The  soldiers  threw 
down  their  muskets,  and  the  Highlander,  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand 
and  a  sword  in  the  other,  made  them  do  just  what  he  pleased. 


Ghables  Edwakd  and  the  Pastor. 

Very  few  of  the  Scottish  clergy  supported  the  attempt  of  Charles  to 
regain  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  as  they  knew  him  to  be  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  belieyed,  in  case  of  his  success,  that  he  would  enforce  that 
religion  upon  the  people.  During  his  stay  in  Edinburgh,  he  issued  pro- 
clamations with  the  yiew  of  re-assuring  the  cler^,  and  inducing  them  to 
appear  in  their  pulpits ;  but  in  yain,  tor  the  majority  of  them  deserted 

the  city.  One,  however, 
named  Mc  Vicar,  continued 
his  ministrations,  and  offered 
up  prayers  for  King  George^ 
aading,  "As  to  this  youn^ 
gentleman  who  has  come 
among  us  seeking  an  earthly 
crown,  do  Thou,  m  Thy  mer- 
ciful fayour,  grant  him  an 
heayenly  one.** 


Incident  of  Cullodsh. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
and  the  commander  of  the 
Highland  army  each  manceu- 
Tred  for  some  hours  to  out- 
flank  the   other,  and  whiie 
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these  moyements  were  going  on,  a  poor  Highlander  approached  the  royal 
army,  asked  for  ouarter,  and  was  sent  to  the  rear.  As  he  wandered  througb 
the  lines,  Lord  ^ury,  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Duke,  chanced  to  pass, 
when  suddenly  the  Highlander  seized  a  musket  and  fired  it  at  that  omoer, 
receiying  the  next  moment,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  shot  wi^  which 
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a  soldier  tenninated  Ms  own  existence.  The  devoted  Scot  had  intended 
to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  but  fired  without  effect  at  an 
officer  whose  gaadj  apparel  seemed  to  indicate  the  highest  rank. 

ATBOCniES  APTEK  THS  BaIILI. 

Howerer  we  may  oensnre  and  remt  the  unfortunate  attempt  of 
Chailes  Edward  Stuart  to  reooTer  the  throne  of  which  bis  ancestors 
were  so  righteously  deprived,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  kindness  of 
heart  and  nobleness  of  disposition  which  he  always  displayed,  and  his 
anxious  desire  to  prevent  the  unneccssaiy  effusion  of  blood.  His  con- 
duct in  this  respect  stands  out  in  bold  and  honourable  relief  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  of  many  others  of  the 
royal  commanders.  We  read  that  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the 
misguided  Highlanders,  the  royalists  traversed  the  field  and  stabbed 
with  their  bayonets  such  of  their  wounded  enemies  as  were  unable  to 
crawl  from  the  scene  of  carnage.  It  has  been  said  that  the  men  looked 
"more  like  butchers  than  an  army  of  Christian  soldiers." 

It  is  also  related  that  the  Duke,  riding  over  the  lately  disputed  field, 
accompanied  by  his  staff,  observed  a  young  Highlander  supporting  him- 
self on  his  elbow,  and  gazinff  earnestly  on  the  royal  party.  The  Duke 
asked  the  wounded  man  to  whom  he  belonged  P  "  To  the  Prince,"  was 
the  intrepid  answer.  The  Duke  called  to  an  officer,  and  desired  him  to 
shoot  "that  insolent  scoundrel"  Major  Wolfe  declined  the  hateful 
office,  saying  that  his  commission  was  at  the  disposal  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness, but  he  would  never  consent  to  become  an  executioner.  Several 
other  officers  declined,  whereupon  the  "butcher  Cumberland"  com- 
manded a  private  soldier  to  do  the  required  duty,  and  thus  the  murder 
was  completed. 

It  sickens  the  heart  to  read  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  royal 
troops  under  the  sanction  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Highlands 
were  made  a  desolation,  villages  were  burnt,  ^ntlemen  and  their  starv- 
ing tenants  became  wanderers  in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  hundreds  of 
the  misguided  rebels  decorated  hastily-built  gibbets,  and  even  delicate 
ladies  were  doselv  imprisoned.  Droves  of  the  unfortunate  people  were 
hurried  on  board  ship,  ostensibly  to  be  conveyed  to  London  for  trial, 
but  the  vessels  were  seven  and  eight  months  making  the  vova^,  and 
the  incredible  hardships  which  the  prboners  underwent  savca  tbe  exe- 
cutioner an  immensity  of  trouble. 

Last  Dbuvmuir  Aia>  the  Pbincxs. 

It  Lb  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberhmd,  when 
pursuing  the  Highland  urmy,  frequently  lodged  in  the  same  room  and 
occupied  the  same  bed  which  Charles  Edward  nad  just  vacated. 

At  Inverness  the  Duke  was  lodged  at  the  house  of  I^y  Drummuir, 
(the  mother  of  Lady  Mackintosh,  who  had  raised  her  husband's  tenants 
for  the  Pretender),  in  the  same  apartment  which  Charles  Edward  had 
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occupied.  The  old  lady  used  to  remark,  when  this  eventful  period  of 
her  life  was  referred  to,  "  I've  had  twa  king's  bairns  living  wi'  me  in  mj 
time,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  wish  I  may  never  hae  anither." 

Fbincb  Chablbs's  Waioierings. 

To  relate  all  his  miraculous  escapes,  his  hardshios,  and  the  devoted 
attachment  displayed  for  Prince  Charlie  bv  the  Highlanders  during  the 
seven  months  tuat  followed  the  battle  of 
Gulloden,  would  occupv  a  volume,  and  we 
cannot  do  more  than  glance  at  some  few  re- 
markable occurrences,  referring  our  readers  for 
further  information  to  Mr.  Eooert  Chambers's 
most  interesting  account  of  the  Rebellion  of 
.  1745-6. 

After  some  time,  Charles,  accompanied  by 
three  or  four  humble  but  trusty  adherents, 
landed  at  the  Isle  of  Eium,  in  the  Western 
Highlands,  where  they  found  some  fishermen, 
all  of  whom  fled  at  the  approach  of  strangers. 
The  royal  lodging  was  out  a  wretched  hut, 
so  badly  built  that  the  roof  was  covered  with  a 
sail-cloth  to  keep  out  the  rain.  With  the  brains 
of  a  cow  Charles  prepared  a  cake,  which  was 
eaten  with  much  relisn  by  the  wanderers.  One 
day  the  Prince  and  his  ^de,  Ned  Burke,  were 
▲  coinrTST  oisL.  employing  themselves  m  cooking  some  fish, 
when  the  latter  remembered  there  was  some 
butter  in  the  boat.  He  departed  to  fetch  it,  but  found  it  jammed  in 
with  some  stale  crumbled  bread.  The  Prince,  however,  saying  bread 
could  never  spoil  good  butter,  took  the  latter,  melted  it,  and  served  up 
his  fish  with  it.  Fingers  were  then  used  as  knives  and  forks,  and  the 
bare  rock  for  plates,  tables,  and  chairs. 

Flora  Macdokald. 

The  devotion  of  this  young  lady  to  the  cause  of  him  whom  she  be- 
lieved to  be  her  rightful  King,  has  furnished  a  theme  for  many  wild  and 
improbable  romances.  The  truth  is,  that  she  took  the  Prince  in  her 
train,  in  the  disguise  of  a  female,  through  a  country  infested  by  the 
royal  troops.  But  Charles's  stature  bem^  too  tall  for  a  woman,  his 
extreme  height  and  awkward  ^it  caused  hmi  to  be  regarded  with  won- 
der by  the  simple-minded  rustics.  Miss  Macdonald's  own  maid  observed 
to  her  mistress  that  "she  had  never  seen  such  a  tall,  impudent -looking 
woman  in  her  life !  See  what  long  strides  the  jade  takes  I  I  dare  say 
she  is  an  Irishwoman,  or  a  man  in  woman's  clothes !  " 

As  Charles  Edward  trudged  along  in  his  woman's  gear,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Macdonald,  agent  to  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  laird  of  that 
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oonntrjy  he  met  many  penoiu  retamiiur  from  church,  who  could  not 
resist  the  opportunity  of  talking  to  their  lord's  factor.  Mr.  Macdonald 
felt  much  annoTcd  at  the  worldliness  of  his  neighbours,  under  the  cir- 
comstanoes,  ana  did  not  know  how  to  rid  himself  of  their  officious  com- 
pany, until  he  happily  bethought  himself  to  say,  "  £ch !  sirs,  cannot  yon 
let  alone  talking  of  your  worldly,  affairs  on  Sabbath,  and  have  patience 
ontil  another  day?"  After  a* long  day's  journey  the  weary  travellers 
arrived  at  Mr.  Maodonald's  house  at  Kingsburgh.  The  lady  Imd  retired 
to  rest,  but  her  daughter  ran  upstairs,  exchuming  that  her  father  had 
**  brought  home  the  most  odd,  muckle,  ill-shaken-up  wife  she  had  ever 
seen,  and  brought  her  into  the  hall  too." 

Aiter  some  considerable  delay  the  lady  made  her  appearance,  and, 
having  first  given  a  rein  to  her  fears  bv  prognosticating  that  they 
wonla  all  be  hanged,  did  the  honours  of  her  house  with  true  Scottisn 
hospitality. 

During  his  wandering?,  Charles  had  learned  to  have  a  r^rd  for  smok- 
ing, and,  the  repast  beine  at  an  end,  he  produced  a  little  black,  stunted 
clay  pipe,  and  proceeded  to  indulge.  Several  glasses  of  punch  were 
disposed  of,  and  Charles  at  length  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  retire 
until  they  had  disposed  of  another  bowl,  but  Kingsburgh  found  it  neces- 
sary to  refuse  the  request,  and  urged  his  guest  to  ^  to  bed.  Charles 
stiU  insisted  on  the  one  glass  at  parting,  and  the  fnendly  dispute  went 
80  far  that  a  good-humoured  struggle  ensued,  during  which  the  bowl 
was  broken  to  pieces.  This  is  one  of  the  first  indications  we  meet 
with  of  Charles  Edward's  fatal  propensity  for  intoxicating  liquors. 

Air  ExxcuTiON  Ain>  a  BjOmantic  Thagedt. 

Among  those  condemned  to  death  for  their  share  in  the  Highland 
rebellion,  was  one  James  Davison,  a  graduate  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  An  attachment  existed  between  this  gentleman  and  a 
certain  young  Udy,  and  every  exertion  was  made  to  procure  a  remission 
of  his  terrible  sentence.  All  efforts,  however,  proving  unavailing, 
the  lady  formed  the  singularly  romantic  determination  of  bein^  present 
at  her  lover's  execution,  which  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  iCenning- 
ton  Common,  near  London.  She  was  conveyed  thither  in  a  hackney 
coach,  and  restrained  her  terrible  excitement  while  the  tragedy  was  being 
performed ;  but  when  all  was  over,  she  drew  her  head  back  into  the 
coach,  and  exclaiming:  "My  dear,  I  follow  thee,  I  follow  thee;  sweet 
Jesus  receive  both  our  souhi  together!"  sank  and  expired  idmost  im- 
mediately. 

EXECTJTIOK  or  THE  PeeRS. 

Lords  Kilmarnock,  Balmerino,  and  Cromartv,  were  condemned  to  be 
beheaded.  The  former  prayed  for  mercy,  as  did  also  Cromarty,  whose 
wife  proceeded  to  Kensington,  and  laying  hold  of  the  King's  coat,  pre- 
sented her  petition,  and  fainted  away  at  His  Majesty's  feet.    Cromarty 
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receiyed  a  pardon,  but  it  was  finally  settled  that  Kilmarnock  and 
Balmerino  were  to  suffer. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  execution.  General  WilUamson  pro- 
ceeded to  intorm  the  condemned  noblemen  that  the  hoar  had  arrived. 
Kilmarnock  was  quite  prepared  to  suffer  like  a  Christian  gentleman,  and 
without  any  siffn  of  agitation,  said :  •"  General,  I  am  ready,  and  will 
follow  you/'  in  passing  to  the  place  of  execution  he  met  fialmerino, 
whom  ne  embraced  affectionately,  saying :  "  My  lord,  I  am  heartily 
sorry  to  have  your  company  in  this  expedition."  When  leaving  the 
Tower  the  Deputy-Lieutenant  exclaimed,  according  to  ancient  custom : 
'*  God  bless  King  George ! "  to  which  Balmerino  rejoined :  "  God  faless 
King  James."  This  nooieman  was  known  to  be  possessed  of  inflexible 
courage ;  and  the  crowd,  anxious  to  recognize  him,  asked:  *'  Which  is 
Balmerino  P"  to  which  he  answered :  "  I  am  Balmerino." 

When  it  was  time  for  the  two  noblemen  to  separate,  tbev  embraced 
each  other  affectionately,  Bahnerino  saving :  "  My  Lord  Kiunamodc,  I 
am  only  sorry  I  cannot  pay  this  xeckomng  alone.  Once  more,  farewell, 
for  ever ! "  The  block,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
is  a  rather  lofty  piece  of  wood,  the  culprit  only  having  to  kneel  and 
bend  a  little  forward,  to  bring  his  neck  upon  it. 

Kilmarnock  was  despatched  with  one  blow  of  the  axe. 

The  scaffold  having  been  cleaned,  and  strewn  with  fresh  sawdust, 
Bahnerino  made  his  appearance.  Not  a  tear  or  a  sigh  escaped  him.  He 
took  leave  of  his  friends  as  if  he  was  going  to  a  bridal,  saying :  *'  Gentle- 
men, I  will  detain  you  no  longer,  for  I  desire  not  to  protract  my  life." 
His  appearance  made  a  deep  sensation  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators. 
He  wore  the  uniform  in  which  he  had  fought  during  the  cami>aign;  his 
broad  chest,  his  firm  step  and  manly  bearing,  excited  admiration  rather 
than  pity. 

Having  inspected  the  inscription  on  his  coffin,  and  declared  it 
to  be  correct,  he  examined  the  block,  which  he  c»EJledhis  ''pillar  of 
rest." 

He  read  a  paper,  declaring  his  unshaken  allegiance  to  the.  House  of 
Stuart,  and  then  addressed  himself  to  the  executioner,  to  whom  he  ^ve 
three  guineas.  "  Friend,"  he  said,  "  I  never  had  much  money ;  this  is 
all  I  now  have ;  I  wish  it  were  more,  for  your  sake,  and  I  am  sorty 
I  can  add  nothing  to  it  but  my  coat  and  waistcoat."  Having  re- 
moved his  outer  garments,  he  invested  himself  in  a  flannel  vest,  which 
he  had  caused  to  oe  made  on  purpose,  and  put  on  a  tartan  cap,  to  show, 
as  he  said,  'Hhat  he  died  a  Scotchman."  He  then  said  to  the  people: 
"  I  am  afraid  there  are  some  who  may  think  my  behaviour  bold,  but 
remember,  sir  (addressing  a  gentleman  near  him),  what  I  tell  you,  it 
arises  from  confidence  in  God. 

His  apparent  fearlessness  confused  the  executioner,  whose  nerves 
were  further  weakened,  when  Balmerino  took  the  axe  in  his  hand,  and 
showed  the  man  where  to  strike  his  neck.  Then  kneeling  down  he 
repeated  this  prayer:  "0  Lord,  reward  my  friends,  forgive  my 
enemies,  bless  tne  Prince  and  the  Duke,  and  receive  my  soul !  '^   When 
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he  dropped  his  hands  as  a  signal  for  the  Uow,  the  exeentioner  was  en- 
tirelj  unnerved,  and,  without  taking  accurate  aim,  he  delivered  a  blow; 
the  axe  descended  between  the  shoulders  of  the  unfortunate  nobleman^ 
and  two  more  blows  were  struck  before  the  head  feU. 


TRAPBSMAV,  174S. 


The  Wesleyans. 

About  the  'middle  of  last  centuir  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  had 
their  origin,  and  the  preaching  of  Jonn  Wes 
ley,  their  founder,  tether  with  that  of  his 
brother  Charles,  and  John  Whitfield,  drew 
numerous  bodies  of  persons  within  the  new 
circle  of  dissent.  According  to  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  the  aee,  the  Wesleyans  were  fre- 
quently carried  before  the  country  magistrates, 
accused  of  open-air  preaching,  and  collecting 
mobs  of  persons  in  the  streets  and  fields. 
On  one  occasion  a  whole  waggon-load  of  the 
"heretics,"  as  they  were  termed,  were  carried 
before  the  justice,  near  Epworth.  When  in 
the  presence  of  the  provincial  Minos,  how- 
ever, no  accusation  was  made.  At  length, 
an  old  man  stood  forth:  "An't  please  your 
worship,  they  have  converted  my  wife.  Till 
she  went  among  them  she  had  such  a  tongue, 
and  now  she  is  as  quiet  as  a  lamb."  '*  Carry 
them  back,  carry  them  back,"  exclaimed 
the  worthy  justice,  "and  let  them  convert  all  the  scolds  in  the 
town." 

The  New  Style. 

In  1752,  an  Act  was  passed,  directing  that  the  "Old  Style"  of  cal- 
culating time  should  be  discontinued,  and  the  **  New  Style "  adopted. 
Previously  to  this  date,  the  year  commenced  on  March  24th ;  but  the 
Act  referred  to,  directed  that  the  1st  of  January  should  be  New  Year's 
Bay.  When  Julius  Caesar  corrected  the  Kalendar  in  use  at  his  period, 
he  calculated  the  year  at  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  davs  six  nours ; 
but  it  having  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  astronomical  observation 
that  this  was  too  much,  by  about  eleven  minutes,  Pope  Gregory  XUI., 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  correct-ed  the  error.  His  example  was  not 
followed  in  this  coimtry  until  two  centuries  later ;  but  in  1762  it  was 
adopted,  and  by  the  simple  contrivance  of  calling  the  3rd  day  of  Sep- 
tember the  14th,  the  mistake  was  rectified.  The  "Old  Style"  of 
calculation  is  used  in  Russia  at  the  present  time. 

The  Black  Hole  op  Calcutta. — 1756. 
The  details  of  the  horrible  massacre  of  Calcutta^  are  painful  indeed  to 
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describe,  but  this  event  excited  so  much  horror  in  England,  that  the 
conquest  of  India  may  be  said  to  have  really  dated  from  it,  as  the  dcsdre 
to  avenge  the  victims  of  this  atrocious  deed,  induced  the  making  of 
great  efforts  for  the  punishment  of  the  viUain  who  was  its  author. 
The  Viceroy  of  BengiEd,  Surajah  al  Dowlah,  was  a  young  man  of  stroniz: 
passions,  and  |)Ossessed  of  a  cruel  and 
vicious  disposition.  Having  by  treachery- 
made  himself  master  of  the  English  fac- 
tory at  Cassimbuzzar,  he  determined 
upon  attempting  a  bolder  conquest ;  and, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  invested 
the  British  settlement  of  Calcutta. 
The  place  being  without  the  means  of 
defence,  was  abandoned  by  the  Governor, 
who  embarked  with  the  records,  and 
several  of  the  principal  settlers,  leaving 
the  direction  of  affairs  to  Mr.  Holwelt, 
the  second  in  command.    Being  over- 

Eowered  by  numbers,  Mr.  Holwell  and 
is  little  garrison  were  compelled  to 
submit,  on  the  promise  of  the  Indian 
Prince,  that  not  a  hair  of  their  heads 
should  be  injured.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  Surajah  in  possession  of  the  fort, 
than  his  soldiers  drove  Mr.  Holwell  and  his  people,  male  and  female, 
into  a  small  apartment,  eighteen  feet  square,  which  was  walled  up  to 
the  east  and  south,  and  opened  to  the  west  by  means  of  two  small 
apertures,  which  were  totally  inadequate  to  the  circulation  of  air. 

Finding  themselves  thus  entrapped,  the  victims  became  frantic  with 
rage  at  their  cruel  treatment,  and  endeavoured,  with  all  the  strength 
they  possessed,  to  force  the  door ;  but,  as  it  opened  inwards,  all  their 
efforts  were  ineffectual.  Mr.  Holwell  having  been  raised  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  prisoners,  addressed  the  sentinel  who  guarded  the  place, 
and  promised  to  give  him  a  thousand  rupees  if  he  would  bring  some 
water  to  relieve  their  parching  thirst.  The  man  departed  on  his  errand, 
but  returned  shortly  afterwards  to  say  that  the  Viceroy  was  sleeping, 
and  could  not  be  disturbed.  A  profuse  perspiration  now  broke  out,  and 
the  thirst  of  the  victims  became  more  intense  as  the  moisture  was  thus 
withdrawn  from  their  bodies. 

They  stripped  themselves,  and  fanned  the  air  with  their  hats ;  but 
the  exertion  only  made  their  sufferings  more  fearful.  Many  of  them 
laid  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  were  trodden  to  death  by  their 
comrades.  A  difficulty  of  respiration  now  ensued,  and  with  maniacal 
despair  the  poor  creatures  shouted  for  "  water."  Some  few  skins  of 
water  were  emptied  into  the  prisoners*  hats,  through  the  bars,  by  the 
native  soldiers ;  but  this  added  Iresh  horrors,  for  those  who  were  nearest 
the  apertures  drank  greedily  of  the  fluid,  and,  fever  ensuing,  they 
became  raging  maniacs.    Again,  those  who  were  too  exliausted  to 
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reach  the  windows  were  thrast  aside  bj  others  who  had  retained  their 
strength,  and  the  selfish  nature  of  man  appeared  in  its  most  horrible 
form. 

The  inhuman  ruffians  without  gloated  over  the  sufferings  of  their 
victims.  They  even  brought  lights  to  the  window,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  see  what  was  passing  witnin  the  narrow  prison,  and  to  the  cries 
for  mercy  they  answered  by  ieers  and  ribald  laughter. 

Mr.  Holweil  retired  to  tne  further  end  of  the  cell,  and  lay  down,  as 
he  believed,  to  die.  Here  his  thirst  became  intolerable,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  horrible  alternative.  Once  more 
he  forced  his  way  to  the  window,  and  shouted  frantically  for  water; 
it  was  ^ven  to  him,  but  it  caused  his  thirst  to  increase,  and  he 
then  moistened  his  mouth  by  sucking  the  perspiration  from  his 
shirt. 

The  stench  from  the  dead  bodies  became  so  horrible,  that  those  who 
coald  not  make  their  way  to  the  windows  were  suffocated. 

When  the  doors  were  opened,  onl^  twenty-three  persons  out  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  were  found  aUve,  and  most  ot  these  died  subse- 
quently from  the  effects  of  their  horrible  imprisonment. 

An  Incident  o?  the  Siege  op  Quebec. — 1759. 

Previous  to  the  decisive  action  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham^  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  Quebec,  General  Wolfe  made  a  determined 
attack  upon  the  French  entrenchments,  near  the  Falls  of  Montmorency, 
hoping,  by  the  very  desperation  of  the  enterprise,  to  obtain  such  a 
position  for  his  men,  that  the  surrender  of  the  city  must  follow. 
The  Grenadiers  and  Royal  Americans  were  first  ashore,  and  their 
ardour  was  so  great  to  meet  the  enemy,  that  they  outstripped  their 
comrades,  and  rushed  up  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  guns  without  having 
any  support  in  case  ot  disaster.  The  natural  consequences  ensued; 
a  murderous  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  the  Erench  batteries,  and 
after  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat. 
The  slope  presented  a  fearful  spectacle.  More  than  two  hundred  of  the 
Grenadiers  had  fallen ;  the  course  of  march  was  strewed  with  the  dead 
and  wounded,  and  the  Prench  continued  to  pour  an  incessant  fire  on 
their  prostrate  enemy.  Among  the  wounded  were  Captain  Ochterlony 
and  Ensign  Peyton  of  the  Roval  Americans,  who,  being  devoted  friends, 
resolved  to  meet  together  the  chances  of  the  field.  They  bade  each 
other  an  affectionate  larewell,  and  calmly  awaited  their  fate.  In  a  few 
moments  a  Frenchman  and  two  Indians  approached,  and  plundered  the 
wounded  officers;  and  were  preparing  to  murder  Ochterlony,  when 
Peyton  shot  one  of  the  savages  with  a  double -barrelled  gun  which  he  still 
retained.  The  oUier  Indian  rushed  upon  him,  and  although  he  received 
the  contents  of  the  second  barrel,  closed  in  a  mortal  stru^le.  The 
Enghsh  officer  drew  a  dagger  from  his  belt,  and  succeeded  in  bringing 
his  antagonist  to  the  ground. 

In  the  meantime,  Ochterlony  had  been  carried  a  prisoner  to  the 
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Prench  lines.  Pevton  started  up,  and,  although  his  leg  was  broken,  ran 
forty  yards  and  feU  exhausted.  J  ost  then  a  bock  of  Indians  mshed  with 
a  fearful  yell  on  the  wounded  man,  who  had  re-loaded  his  piece,  and 
now  glared  on  his  pursuers.  The  two  foremost  savages  recoiled  i^  bis 
resolute  attitude,  when,  to  l^eir  shame  be  it  reooraed,  the  French 
batteries  opened  fire  upon  the  helpless  hero.  But  aid  was  at  hand ;  a 
detachment  of  the  78th  Highlandoa  chased  the  sa?ages  from  the  field, 
and  bore  the  wounded  officer  safely  to  the  shore. 

Death  of  Oekssal  Wolpe. 

Floating  Cown  the  St.  Lawrence  the  night  previous  to  the  engage- 
ment, Wolfe  repeated,  in  a  low  tone  to  the  officers  by  his  side,  "  Graf's 
Elegy,  written  in  a  Country  CAttrc^ard ;*'  and  ended  by  saying: 
"  Gentlemen,  I  would  rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem,  than  have  idl 
the  glory  I  feel  sure  of  to  morrow."  Doubtless  the  young  general 
dwelt  with  more  than  ordinary  pathos  on  the  verse — 

"  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow«r, 

And  »U  that  honour,  all  that  wealth,  'ere  gave. 
Await  alike  the  Ineritable  hour : 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  gravei" 

During  the  engagement  Wolfe  was  three  times  wounded,  and  when  the 
third  ball  struck  him,  he  said  to  a  grenadier  near  him :  "  Support  me, 
that  my  brave  fellows  may  not  see  me  fall."  He  sank  to  the  ground, 
but  supported  himself  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  assistance  of 
Lieutenant  Brown,  Mr.  ^enderson,  and  a  private  of  the  22nd.  His 
life-blood  ebbed  rapidl  v  away,  and  he  tried  in  vain,  by  waving  his 
hand,  to  remove  the  death-mist  which  gathered  on  lus  sight.  Mean- 
while the  battle  was  won,  and  an  officer  exclaimed:  '' Sec  they  run ? ' 
Wolfe  raised  hims^,  and  exdaimed:  '*  Who  runsP"  "  The  «iemy. 
sir,"  answered  the  officer;  "they  give  way  everywhere."  "What?" 
once  more  asked  the  dyin^  hero,  "do  the  cowards  f^  already?"  His 
voice  grew  fainter,  and  after  giving  an  order  for  Colonel  Barton,  he 
turned  on  his  side,  adding  feebiy :  "  Now,  God  be  praised;  I  die  con- 
tented ;"  his  eyes  closed,  and  after  a  few  more  pulsations  the  brave  heart 
ceased  to  beat. 

Death  op  Montcalm. 

The  French  commander  had  been  wounded  in  the  course  of  the 
action,  and  when  his  hurt  was  first  examinee^  he  asked  the  surgeon  if 
it  was  mortal;  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  said :  "  I  am  elad 
of  it ;  how  long  can  I  survive  ?  "  "  Perhaps  a  day,  perhaps  leas,"  re- 
plied the  surgeon.  So  much  the  better."  the  sufferer  responded,  "  I 
shall  not  live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec."  He  refused  to  ^ve  any 
directions,  or  to  think  of  worldly  affiiirs,  and  died  on  the  following  day. 
after  partaking  of  the  hist  offices  of  religion. 
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GEORGE  lU. 


Onodson  of  Georm  the  Second.  Born,  1788.  Amended  the  throne,  1760.  Mar- 
ried Gtuurioite  Sophia,  of  Mecklenburg  SfreUtz.  Died,  January  29th,  1820. 
Burled  aft  Windsor. 

SUMMABT. 

Thb  long  and  eventful  reign  of  King  George  the  Third  may  be 
divided  into  three  epochs,  namely — 

L  From  his  accession  in  1760,  to  the  recognition  of  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  of  America  in  1782. 


COIX  OF  GEOBaX  III. 

II.  From  the  peace  of  Versailles,  1783,  to  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
1802. 

m.  From  the  peace  of  Amiens,  1802,  to  the  death  of  the  King, 
1820. 

No  reign  has  been  so  crowded  with  important  events  as  that  of  this 
venerable  Sovereign,  whether  we  consider  the  civil  or  the  military  his- 
tory of  the  country.    Statesmen  began  to  learn  that  the  progress  of 
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civilizaiioii  and  ednoation  bad  brought  about  the  necessity  for  reforms, 
and  the  granting  of  rights  and  liberties,  a  lesson  which  even  the  Great 
Rebellion  and  the  Revolution  had  failed  to  teach  them.  Those  great  social 
questions,  which  have  since  been  debated,  and  which  have  produced 
such  marvellous  results  for  this  nation,  were  dawning  on  men's  minds ; 
the  press  became  an  all-powerful  moral  force;  religious  disabilities 
were  removed ;  absolutist  principles  were  rooted  out ;  art  and  scienoe 
were  asserting  their  sublime  sway ;  and  those  great  institutions  which 
have,  in  subsequent  rei^,  been  firmly  grafted  upon  our  oonstitntioiiy 
were  being  encouraged  m  their  growth,  ooth  by  toe  determined  opposi- 
tion of  men  of  the  ancient  despotic  school,  and  by  the  patriotic  efforts  of 
those  whose  advanced  knowleage  told  them  that  the  old  days  were  pass- 
ing away,  and  that  all  things  must  become  new. 

Theglorious  sucoessof  the  English  arms,  both  by  land  and  sea^  had  caused 
a  sensation  of  pride  and  exultation  to  be  felt  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  the  accession  of  a  popular  young  Monarch  to  the  throne  was  hendded 
with  the  most  intense  enthusiasm.  George  was  but  twenty-two  years 
of  a^  when  he  was  called  upon  to  direct  the  destinies  of  this  great 
empire;  all  that  was  known  of  him  induced  confidence;  with  some 
trimng  exception,  his  conduct  had  been  untainted  by  the  vices  of  his 
two  predecessors,  and  his  happy  marriage  to  a  good  and  amiable 
Princess,  which  occurred  soon  after  he  became  King,  promised  an  im- 
provement in  the  morals  of  the  Court,  which  has  proved  of  lasting 
importance. 

In  his  earliest  speech,  the  young  King  declared  that  he  gloried  in  the 
name  of  Briton ;  and  through  the  whole  of  his  long  life  this  sentiment 
was,  for  good  or  for  evil,  his  guiding  influence. 

The  mother  of  King  George  had  permitted  her  conduct  to  be  directed 
for  a  long  time  by  the  counsels  of  tne  Earl  of  Bute,  and  there  were  not 
wanting  scandalous  tongues  to  report  that  a  more  tender  connexion 
existed  oetween  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  this  Scottish  nobleman  than 
was  warranted  by  mere  friendly  and  political  considerations.  Although 
Pitt  was  all-powerful,  it  was  soon  seen  that  Bute  would  be  put  forwud 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Government ;  and  after  the  meeting  of 
George  the  Third's  first  Parliament,  the  £iu:l  was  appointed  Secr^ary 
of  State. 

It  became  an  object  of  solicitude  with  the  leading  statesmen  to 
hasten  the  King's  marriage.  Negotiations  with  this  view  were  entered 
into  with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Me^klenburg-Strelitx,  and,  in  1761,  the 
Princess  Charlotte  arrived  in  this  country,  and  was  wedded  to  the 
young  King.  Her  simple,  amiable,  and  virtuous  manners  pursued  the 
Court  of  l£^land  of  all  that  it  yet  retained  of  immorality ;  and,  utiiouffh 
at  a  future  time,  some  of  this  estimable  lady's  sons  plunged  into  the 
most  wicked  debauchery,  the  crown  of  SWknd  itself  was  not  regarded 
as  a  shield  under  the  protection  of  which  the  vilest  conduct  may  be 
encoura^d,  and  the  most  corrupt  and  immoral  minions  protected. 

In  this  year  peace  was  talked  of;  but  the  English  armies  were  not 
withdrawn,  nor  were  the  British  fleets  idle.    Pitt  was  not  the  minister 
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to  reduce  the  chances  of  peace  bj  bein?  in  the  least  degree  nnprepared 
for  war.  The  strongly-fortified  citadel  of  Belle-Isle,  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  was  captor^  after  a  desperate  resistance.  It  was  not  so 
nmch  the  yaloe  of  the  conquest  that  caused  uniyersal  joy  to  be  felt  in 
these  islands ;  but  the  possession  of  an  almost  impregnable  fortress, 
within  sight  of  the  enemy's  country,  was  known  to  be  a  material  guaran- 
tee of  no  ordinary  nature.  Before  resigning  such  a  position,  some 
valuable  clause  in  fsTOur  of  Great  Britain  must  be  inserted  in  a  treaty 
of  peace. 

While  the  French  were  pretending  to  negotiate  for  peace,  it  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  £nglish  minister  that  a  family  compact  was  being 
entered  into  by  the  yarious  branches  of  the  Bourbon  family,  for  the 
purpose  of  coercing  the  power  of  this  country.  The  most  important 
article  of  this  agreement  was,  that  unless  peace  should  be  concluded 
between  France  and  England  before  May  1,  1762,  Spain  should  declare 
war.  Pitt  at  once  perceiyed  that  it  would  be  a  considerable  advantage 
for  England  to  take  the  initiative  in  proceeding  to  extremities,  before 
the  new  enemies  should  have  time  to  increase  the  military  and  naval 
resources  at  their  disposal,  and  he  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  at 
once  commencing  hostilities  against  Spain.  But  more  timid  counsels 
prevailed,  and  the  ereat  minister,  finding  his  advice  neglected,  tendered 
ius  resignation.  The  King  accepted  it  with  every  demonstration  of  re- 
gret ;  Fitt  might  have  loaded  liimself  with  honours,  but  he  simply 
asked  a  peera^  for  his  wife,  and  a  pension  of  £3,000  per  annum  was 
settled  upon  bis  family  for  three  generations. 

The  withdrawal  of  Pitt  placed  Bute  immediately  in  power,  and  he  was 
soon  named  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  But  the  forcKuowledge  of  the 
great  commoner  was  not  at  fault, 
and  war  with  Spain  becoming  inevi- 
table, hostilities  were  commenced  at 
an  early  period  in  1762. 
Bute  was  by  no  means  a  popular 

minister,  and  the  ill -humour  of  the 

people  at  his  advancement  was  shown 

oy  the  issue  of  numerous  lampoons, 

the  most  serious   of    which    were 

penned    by    the   celebrated    John 

Wilkes,  and  printed  in  the  columns 

of  the    North   Briton,     We    shall 

have  more  to  say  about  this  matter 

shortly. 

Success  attended  the  British  arms  ship  oi  was. 

in  Portugal  and  the  West  Indies, 

where    rapid   and  severe  blows  were  dealt  against  the  French  and 

Spanish  possessions.     Martinioue,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Tobaso, 

and  Hayannah,  were  conouerea.      In  the  South  Seas  the  Manifias 

fell  before  the    all-powerlul    navjr  of    Great  Britain,  and  ^immense 

treasure  fell  to  the  portion  of  our  yictorious  countrymen.    /     ""  ,  |      f. 
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//  I  These  continued  blows  induced  the  enemies  of  England  to  seek  for 
jj  peace,  and  a  treaty  was  made  at  Paris,  which  exchanged  Belle-Isle  for 
Minorca;  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  Canada  were  finally  ceded  to 
England ;  the  rich  islands  of  St.  Lucia^  Martinique,  and  Guadaloupe, 
were  given  up  to  France ;  while  Tobago,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and 
Grenada,  were  retained;  Florida  was  exchanged  with  Spain  for  the 
Havannah. 

It  was  pretty  generally  believed  that  England  had  not  altogether 
come  out  of  this  expensiye  war  with  the  advantages  which  her  deariy- 
bought  victories  had  entitled  her  to.  Pitt  declaimed  apinst  the  in- 
glonous  peace ;  Bute  scarcely  dared  to  show  himself  in  public,  for 
when  he  was  recognized  he  was  followed  by  an  infuriated  mob,  who 
yeUed  and  hissed  at  him ;  his  effigy  was  burnt  in  the  public  places  of 
the  metropolis,  and  Wilkes  branded  him  with  every  epithet  of  contempt. 
So  unpopular  did  he  become,  that  he  resinied  in  April;  and  was  suc- 
ccedea  hj  the  Bight  Honourable  George  Grenville. 

The  Aing's  speech  from  the  tlirone,  which  commended  the  treaty 
of  peace,  was  attacked  in  the  most  savage  manner  by  Wilkes,  in  No.  45 

of  the  Norih  Briton,    So  scur- 
rilous was  the  article,  that  it  was 
deemed  a  subject  for  prosecution, 
and  the  member  for  Avlesbuiy 
was   arrested  under  what  was 
termed  a  general  warrant.    The 
legality   of  a  general  warrant 
was  stoutlj  contested,  and  the 
public  excitement  became  most 
threatening.    Wilkes  was,  how- 
ever, liberated,  as  being  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament ;  but  the  sub- 
ject being  debated  in  the  House, 
the  honourable  member  was  ex- 
pelled, and  his  paper  was  oon- 
demneid   to   be  burnt  by   the 
common  hangman.    A  violent  riot  attended  the  carmngout  of  the 
sentence — ^moos  paraded  the  streets,  and  their  cry  of'^ "  Wilkes !  and 
Liberty !"  became  a  political  watchword.    Wilkes  himself  escaped  judg- 
ment, by  not  appearing  when  called  upon,  and  he  was  declared  an  outlaw. 
And  now  we  arrive  at  a  most  important  epoch  in  our  national  history 
— namely,  the  dispute  with  the  North  American  Colonies.    The  various 
States,  nine  in  number,  had  each  its  Legislative  assembly,  with  a 

governor  and  a  council.  Several  subjects  were  in  dispute  between  Uic 
tates  and  the  mother  country,  whicn  had  engendered  a  verv  irritable 
feeling,  and  it  was  at  this  unhappy  juncture  tEnt  the  Englisn  minister 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Stamp  Act 
to  America,  on  the  principle  that  as  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  recent 
war  had  been  incurred  for  their  advantage,  the  colonists  should  bear  a 
share  of  the  pecuniary  burden. 
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To  this  it  was  replied  that  as  the  colonies  were  not  represented  in 
the  Imperial  Pariiunent,  which  claimed  the  riffht  of  taxing  them,  the 
Legisktore  could  not  impose  duties  upon  the  States.  They  con- 
sented to  consider  the  question  if  the  King  brought  it  before  their  pro- 
vincial assemblies ;  but  this  compromise 
was  unhappily  rejected,  and  in  1765  the 
obnoxious  Stamp  Act  passed  into  a  law. 
When  the  news  reached  America,  the 
colonists  were  violently  excited.  They 
petitioned  the  King,  asserting  the  broad 
constitutional  principle  that  there  could 
not  be  taxation  without  representation, 
and  th^  proceeded  to  overt  acts  which 
foreshaaowed  the  terrible  struggle  that 
immediately  followed. 

The  assemblies  prohibited  the  use  of 
English  manufactures;  and  when  the 
ships  which  conveyed  the  stamped  paper 
arrived  in  the  American  harbours,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  land  their  cargoes, 
except  with  considerable  opposition,  and, 
even  when  they  succeeded,  the  stamps 
were  not  allowed  to  be  used,  and  those  persons  who  had  accepted  the 
office  of  distributors,  were  ill-used,  and  compelled  to  resign  their 
appointments. 

At  this  time  the  King  was  temporarily  attacked  by  that  painful 
malady  which  clouded  the  later  years  of  his  life.  Debates  took  place 
in  reference  to  the  Regency,  which  ended  in  a  ministerial  crisis,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  undertook  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet,  consist- 
ing of  the  various  sections  of  Whigs. 

Finding  the  colonial  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  insurmountable, 
the  obnoxious  measure  was  repealed  in  the  Session  of  1766 ;  but,  as  a 
sort  of  compromise,  a  bill  was  passed,  declaring  the  power  of  Parliament 
to  be  supreme  in  colonial  matters. 

The  ministry  of  Lord  Rockingham  having  fallen,  Mr.  Pitt  was  sent 
for  by  his  Majesty,  and  a  Cabinet  was  formed,  which  had  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  for  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  Charles  Townshend,  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer ;  General  Conway,  Secretary  of  State,  with  Lord 
Shelbume;  Lord  Camden,  Chancellor;  and  William  Pitt  (created  Earl 
of  Chatham),  Privy  Seal  The  death  of  Townshend  occurring  shortly 
afterwards.  Lord  North  was  made  Clumcellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
ftnt  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Hillsborough,  was  appointed. 

In  the  year  1768,  in  consequence  of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  a 
general  election  took  place,  and  Wilkes,  the  popular  favourite,  was 
chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  as  their  representative.  He 
appeared  at  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  his  outlawry  being  declared 
void,  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£1,000.    He  was  rescued  by  the  mob,  who  dragged  his  carriage  into 
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the  city ;  but  he  escaped  from  his  admirers,  and  Bturendered  at  Uie 
King's  Bench  Prison.  Hiois  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  seTeral 
persons  were  killed  and  wounded. 

While  he  held  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Townshend 
had  imposed  duties  on  tea,  paper,  and  window-glass,  to  take  effect  in 
America;  and  when  the  colonists  found  that  their  representations  had 
been  disregarded,  they  were  again  violently  excited.  Biots  occurred  at 
Boston,  and  associations  were  formed  by  persons  who  pledged  them- 
selves to  abstain  from  the  use  of  tea,  and  resolved  to  resist  we  collec- 
tion of  the  duties  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

Again  common  sense  came  to  enlighten  the  ministers,  and  ther  re- 
pealed some  of  the  excise  duties ;  but  Lord  Hillsborough  con trivea  to 
obtain  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  dutv  on  tea.  The  £arl  of  Chatham, 
who  was  a  martyr  to  the  gout,  had  resigned  his  office  in  1768; 
and  when  Parliament  met,  in  1770,  he  raised  his  voice  against  the 
American  and  foreign  policy  pursued  bv  the  ministers.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton  resigned  in  this  year,  and  Lord  North  succeeded  to  the  head  of 
the  Treasury,  holding,  at  the  same  time,  his  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exdiequer. 

A  very  important  act  was  passed  by  Parliament  in  the  Session  of 
1772,  called  the  Royal  Marriage  Act.  The  King  had  Veen  highly  in- 
censed by  the  union  of  two  of  the  Princes,  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland 
and  Gloucester,  with  Mrs.  Horton,  and  a  natural  daughter  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Walpole,  and  a  bill  was  passed  enacting  that  no  Prince  or  Prin- 
cess of  the  blood  royal  under  twenty-five  je^rs  of  age,  should  marry 
without  the  c(nisent  of  the  reigning  Sovereign,  and  after  having  passed 
that  age,  they  should  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Privy  Council  and  of 
Parliament.  All  Boyal  alliances,  since  this  period,  ha^e  been  arranged 
under  this  hiw. 

Inthe  year  1773,  the  dispute  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
American  colonies  was  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  following  incident : — 
The  East  India  Company  having  in  their  warehouses  a  large  (quantity 
of  tea,  for  which  they  required  a  ready  market,  it  was  determmed  to 
send  it  to  America  for  sale.  As  the  duty  upon  tea  remained  unre- 
pealed, the  colonists  were  indignant  at  the  circumstance,  and  when 
the  ships  anchored  in  Boston  harbour,  a  body  of  rioters  seized  their 
cargo  and  emptied  the  contents  of  the  chests  into  the  sea.  But  public 
opinion  in  America  had  been  excited  by  another  cause  of  a  most  serious 
character.  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Oliver,  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  had  long  been  carrying  on  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  English  Colonial  Office ;  in  some  of  the 
letters  these  gentlemen  had  counselled  the  use  of  strong  measures 
against  the  patriotic  American  leaders,  even  to  the  extent  of  recommend- 
ing their  destruction.  The  letters  having  been  purloined,  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  great  philosopher.  Dr.  Franklin,  wno  immediately  laid  them 
before  the  provincial  assembly,  when  it  was  voted  that  the  tendency  of 
this  correspondence  was  "to  overthrow  the  constitution  of  their  Govern- 
ment, and  to  introduce  arbitrary  government  into  this  province,"    A 
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petition  to  the  King  was  framed,  and  Franklin  was  despatched  to  Eng- 
land to  support  the  prayer  of  the  colonists  before  the  Privy  CouncO. 
But  his  patriotic  efforts  were  of  no  avail,  for  Mr.  Wedderbume,  the 
Solicitor-General,  represented  the  Governor,  and  assailed  Franklin  in 
the  most  violent  language,  so  that  he  and  his  mission  were  voted 
scandalous  and  vexatious.  The  doctor  was  deprived  of  his  office  of 
Colonial  Postmaster-General;  and,  from  being  a  supj)orter  of  the 
Union,  he  became  one  of  England's  most  determined  enemies. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  reception  of  the  t«a  ships  by  the 
people  of  Boston,  a  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament,  and  passed,  an- 
nolung  the  charter  granted  to  Massachusetts  by  King  William  the 
Third,  and  transferring  the  Custom-house  from  Boston  to  8alem 
A  still  more  impolitic  measure  was  the  passing  of  an  act  to  the  effect 
that  "  if  any  person  be  indicted  for  murder  or  any  capital  offence  com- 
mitted in  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  in  aiding  the  magistrates,  such 
person  mi^ht  be  sent  by  the  governor  to  some  other  colony,  or  to 
Great  Britain  for  trial." 

When  intelligence  of  these  severities  reached  the  colonies,  thepeople 
of  Massachusetts,  who  were  directly  descended  from  tlie  stem  English 
Puritans,  resolved  upon  resbtance,  and  a  convention  of  delegates  having 
met  in  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  a  declaration  of  rights  was  prepared 
and  agreed  to.  Addresses  were  also  voted  to  the  King,  and  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  West  Indies. 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Parliament  assembled  in 
1775.    Lord  Chatham  declaimed  in  eloquent  and  prophetic  language, 
against  the  policy  of  the  ministers,  ana 
urged  a  re-consideration  of  the  coercive 
measures  which  had  been  so  thoughtlessly 
adapted. 

Finding  all  hope  of  an  accommodation 
at  an  end,  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
prepared  to  draw  the  sword;  an  armed 
force  was  called  into  existence,  and  the 
town  of  Concord  was  constituted  a  maga- 
riue  for  the  collection  of  military  stores. 
General  Gage,  who  commanded  for  the 
King  at  Boston,  despatched  a  few  troops 
to  seize  the  arms,  and  on  their  way  they 
were  met  by  some  Americans  who  ob- 
structed their  progress.  An  engagement 
ensued,  and  thus  was  the  first  blood  of  this 
fratricidal  war  drawn.  The  soldiers  de- 
feated the  rebels ;  and  having  performed 
theur  allotted  tAsk  by  spiking  the  guns 
and  capturing  the  stores  at  Concord,  they 
prepared  to  return  to  Boston.  But  the  news  had  spread  all  through 
the  state,  and  on  the  following  day,  when  the  head  of  the  royal  column 
approached  Lexington,  it  found  itself  opposed  by  a  large  body  of  the 
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state  militia^  who  lined  every  hedge  and  urall  which  commanded  the 
road.  A  murderous  fire  was  opened  by  which  373  of  the  sohliers 
were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners.  Indeed  the  whole  detach- 
ment would  have  been  annihilatea  had  not  General  Gage  despatched 
reinforcements  to  their  assistance. 

The  engagement  at  Lexington  was  like  the  spark  set  to  the  train  of 
gunpowder.  Volunteers  enrolled  themselves  in  vast  numbers  through 
all  the  New  England  provinces ;  the  royal  magazines  and  stores  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  rebels,  and  in  a  brief  space  of  time  General 
Gage  found  himself  olockaded  in  Boston  by  20,000  men.  Having 
received  reinforcements  from  home,  under  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton, 
he  prepared  to  make  a  vigorous  movetnent. 

In  the  meantime,  CJongress  assembled  at  Phikdelphia,  and  several 
strong;  resolutions  were  passed,  which  were  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war.  Washington  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  pro- 
vincial armies,  and  departed  at  once  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  Uie 
forces  which  were  blockading  Boston.  The  provincials  having  taken 
possession  of  Bunkei^s  Hilly  an  eminence  which  overlooked  the  aty,  the 
English  commander  determined  to  dislodge  them.  This,  however,  was 
not  effected  until  three  assaults  had  been  made ;  the  rebels  lost  450 
men  killed  and  wounded,  but  the  victors  suffered  much  more  severely. 

Even  yet  the  colonists  were  heartily  desirous  of  averting  the  horrors 
of  war ;  and  Congress  having  drawn  up  a  pathetic  petition  to  Hi^^ 
Majesty,  it  was  sent  to  England;  but  with  that -shortsightedness  and 
obstinacy  which  seem  to  have  possessed  our  rulers  during  the  whole 
of  this  painful  struggle,  the  prayer  was  not  even  allowed  to  be  read  by 
the  King,  he  himself  declaring  that  he  would  hold  no  communicatiou 
with  rebels.  Several  towns  on  the  coast  were  burnt  by  the  British 
cruisers,  which  tended  to  incense  the  colonists  still  further,  and  they  in 
return  attempted,  ineffectually,  the  capture  of  Quebec. 

The  blockade  of  Boston  had  now  continued  for  several  months,  and 
the  garrison  was  so  reduced  by  famine  that  General  Gage  was  ocun- 
polled  to  evacuate  the  city.  It  was  immediately  occupied  by  Wash- 
mgton,  and  the  British  troops  were  conveyed  to  Staten  Island. 

So  great  and  unexpected  had  been  the  success  of  the  Americans,  and 
so  determined  did  the  home  government  appear  not  to  enter  into  any  com- 
promise, that  the  question  of  distinct  nationality  was  debated  in  Con- 
gress, and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  colonies  were  declared  to  be 
free  and  independent  states.  Lord  Howe  arrived  at  Staten  Island  at 
this  juncture  with  full  powers  to  treat,  but  the  hour  for  compromise 
had  been  allowed  to  pass,  and  the  question  was  to  be  decided  alone  by 
the  sword ;  a  conference  was,  however,  opened,  which  was  attended  on 
the  part  of  the  colonies  by  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Edward 
"Rutledge,  who  announced  that  they  would  enter  into  no  treaty  of  peace 
but  on  the  basis  of  the  entire  independence  of  their  country. 

New  York  was  now  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  troops,  and 
Washington  occupied  New  Jersey.  The  Americans  were  ouite  alive  to 
the  fact  that  however  brave  they  might  be,  they  would  be  unable  to 
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conduct  their  revolution  to  a  successful  conclusion,  unless  they  could 
obtain  some  efficient  leaders.  Franklin  and  Deane  were  therefore  des- 
patched to  Paris  to  solicit  aid  from  the  French  King,  and  Qeneral  La 
Favette  with  seyeral  other  distinguished  officers  were  sent  out  by  Louis 
to  nold  commissions  in  the  Amencan  army. 

Lord  Chatham  came  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  made  a  mag:nificent 
oration  in  favour  of  reconciliation;  but  he  was  di8rea:arded.  The  Keverend 
Home  Tooke,  a  violent  demagogue,  was  convicted  before  Chief  Justice 
Mansfield  of  a  libel,  in  which  he  stigmatized  the  affairs  of  Concord  and 
Lexington  as  inhuman  massacres.  He  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months' 
imprisonment. 

Philadelphiay  which  was  the  seat  of  the  newly-formed  American 
Government,  was  to  be  attacked  in  1717,  and  General  Howe  embarked 
his  men  at  New  York.  Thev  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake,  and  having 
defeated  the  provinciab  ontheoanks  of  the  Brandywine,  captured  Phila- 
delphia. In  the  North,  Buurgovne,  who  operated  on  the  Hudson  for  the 
protection  of  Canada,  at  first  obtained  an  advantage  at  Behmus*  Heiahis, 
out  was  soon  afterwards  defeated  by  Arnold  near  the  scene  of  his 
victory.  He  retreated  to  Saratoga,  where  he  was  compelled  to  lay  down 
his  arms.  This  disaster  aroused  the  spirit  of  England.  It  was  not 
unHl  this  juncture  that  the  nation  perceived  the  magnitude  of  the 
struggle  in  which  she  was  engaged.  Large  subscriptions  were  entered 
into  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  loytd  army,  and  15,000  men  were 
thus  sent  into  the  field. 

r.         France  now  took  a  decisive  part  against  England,  by  cone 

I  ^    treaties  of  trade  and  commerce  with  the  revolted  provinces. 

,       yuj^d  North,  perceiving  too  late  that  his  American  pr^' 

'  (me  long  mistake,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  colonies  l^ ^ 

I   the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  tax  them ;  and  in  appointing  com- 

'^  missioners  to  treat  for  peace,  announced  that  any  terms  short  of  in- 
dependence would  be  mnted.  Parliament  consented  to  these  arrange- 
ments ;  but  the  French  Ambassador  having  made  known  the  existence 
of  the  above-named  treaties  it  was  plainly  seen  that  all  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation was  at  an  end.  Lord  North,  feeling  himself  une(|ual  to  the 
task  of  weathering  the  storm,  phiced  his  resignation  in  the  Kin^s  hands, 
and  advised  His  Majesty  to  send  for  Lord  Chatham.  To  this  course, 
however,  the  King  would  not  consent,  and  indeed  it  would  have  been 
useless,  for  the  great  statesman's  days  were  numbered.  Although 
Chatham  had  uniformlv  opposed  the  colonial  policy  of  government,  he 
could  not  endure  the  tnought  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  and 
the  Buke  of  Richmond  having  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  an 
address  to  the  Kin^  recommending  peace  at  all  hazards,  the  veteran 
statesman  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  the  House  of  Lords  with 
the  intention  of  opposing  the  motion. 

Suffering  the  most  poignant  agony,  Chatham  made  one  of  his  grandest 
orations;  the  Buke  of  Richmond  answered,  and  the  earl  rose  to  rei>ly ; 
but  the  spark  of  excitement  which  had  supported  him  up  to  this  time 
refused  again  to  kindle,  and  he  fell  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  William  Pitt, 
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his  second  son,  and  Lord  Mahon,  his  son-in-law.  A  month  later  this 
great  statesman  died  at  his  house  at  Hayes,  and  the  aniyersal  sorrow 
felt  for  his  loss  is  his  noblest  monument.  A  public  funeral  was  voted; 
a  pension  of  £4,000  per  annum  was  given  to  Ids  successors  for  ever; 
and  £20,000  to  pay  his  debts. 

Lord  North  remained  in  office;  Thurlow  being  appointed  Lord 
Chancellor. 

War  having  been  declared  against  France,  active  operations  at  once 
eommenced.  Several  islands  were  captured  in  the  West  Lidies,  but  the 
French  conquered  Dominica. 

An  indecisive  action  was  fought  off  Uskani  bv  Admiral  KeppeL 
Great  indication  was  excited  by  the  ill-success  of  the  engagement,  and 
Keppel,  with  his  second  in  command,  Sir  liugfa  Palliser,  eaich  of  whom 
accused  the  other,  was  brought  to  trial  and  ac<juitted. 

In  1779,  Spain  joined  France  and  Amenca,  and  an  invasion  of 
England  was  threatened.  Paul  Jones,  who  held  a  commission  from 
the  American  Government,  appeared  off  the  English  coasts  and  captured 
several  vessels,  including  the  Scarborough  and  Sera/ds.  He  att^pted 
to  bum  the  town  of  Whitehaven,  and  kept  the  coasts  in  one  constant 
state  of  alarm. 

Several  disasters  occurred  during  this  year.  Senegal  in  Africa,  St. 
Vincent  and  Grenada  in  the  West  Indies,  were  conquered  by  the 
French  ;  they  also  made  attempts  upon  Savannah  in  Georgia,  and  on  the 
island  of  Jersey,  while  the  Spaniards  undertook  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 

The  year  1780  opened  with  gloomy  prospects  for  our  country ;  and 
to  add  to  our  troubles,  there  was  disaffection  at  home,  fostered  mdeed, 
by  the  name  and  example  of  a  nobleman,  who  should  have  employed  his 
influence  to  a  very  different  purpose. 

The  severe  penal  laws  against  the  Boman  Catholics,  which  disgraced 
our  statute-book,  had  long  become  obsolete,  and  an  act  for  the  repeal  of 
the  most  odious  was  introduced  in  Parliament.  This  was  believed  by  ultra 
Protestants  to  be  an  attack  upon  the  national  reUgion,  and  vast  meetings 
were  held  to  petition  against  the  repeal.  Lord  George  Gordon,  a  vain  and 
visionary  enthusiast,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  A  monster 
meeting  was  called  in  St.  George's  Fields  for  June  2nd,  and  the  mob 
proceected  to  Westminster  to  present  their  petition.  They  filled  all  the 
approaches  to  the  house,  and  knocked  loudly  at  the  doors  of  the  lobbj 
for  admission.  Lord  George  Gordon  appearing  in  a  balcony  niging 
them  on. 

So  menacing  did  the  rioters  become  that  Lord  North  sent  for  a  de- 
tachment of  the  guards ;  and  Colonel  Murray,  drawio^  his  sword» 
threatened  to  run  Lord  Georije  Gordon  through  if  a  single  noter  entered 
the  house.  The  lobby  being  cleared  by  tlie  guards,  Lord  George 
moved  that  the  petition  be  instantly  considered,  but  the  motion  was 
rejected,  and  after  he  had  informed  the  mob  of  this  decision  they  pro- 
ceeded to  acts  of  violence.  Parading  the  metropolis  they  destroyed 
several  Catholic  chapels ;  the  prisons  of  Newgate,  King's  Bench,  and 
the  Fleets  were  burnt,  together  with  Sir  George  SavUle's  house  and 
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several  other  priTate  residences.  In  short,  for  sereral  days  this  in- 
furisted  mob  was  in  possession  of  London,  and  no  attempts  were  made 
to  subdne  them.  Perhaps  their  most  wicked  and  wanton  act  was  the 
destruction  of  Lord  Mansfield's  mansion  in  Bloomsboiy  Square,  when 
that  nobleman's  yalnable  library  and 
all  his  private  papers  were  brought  out 
into  the  square  and  burnt. 

The  Lord  Major  and  the  authorities 
seemed  to  be  paralysed ;  but  Alderman 
Wilkes  was  jnost  active  in  suppressing 
the  tumult.  A  council  was  summonea 
and  presided  over  by  the  King,  when 
strong  measures  were  decided  upon. 
The  military  were  called  out,  and  orders 
were  given  to  them  to  fire  on  the  rioters. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  over  five 
hundred  lives  had  been  sacrificed  that 
the  tumult  was  quelled,  and  the  metro- 
potis  was  at  peace.  Several  of  the 
ringleaders  were  tried  and  executed. 
Lord  George  Gordon  was  also  brought 
to  trial,  but  it  being  proved  that  he 
had  not  incited  the  mob  to   acts  of 

violence,  he  was  acauitted.    He  subsequently  renounced  the  Christian 
religion  and  declarea  himself  a  Jew,  and  at  length  he  became  insane. 

A  glorious  victory  gained  by  Lord  Jilodney  oflf  Cape  St.  Vwceni 
revived  the  tarnished  laurels  of  the  British  navy ;  but  the  Spaniards 
intercepted  our  £ast  and  West  India  merchant-fleets,  o£f  the  Azores, 
and  captured  sixty  ships,  freighted  with  rich  and  valuable  cargoes. 

In  America  South  Carolina  was  conquered  by  the  English  troops  under 
Sir  Henry  Clinton ;  Greneral  Gates  was  defeated  by  Lord  ComwaUis ; 
and  Arnold  became  a  renegade  from  his  country's  service  and  accepted 
a  British  commission.  Major  Andr^,  the  British  adjutant-general,  who 
had  been  despatched  to  communicate  with  the  traitor,  being  uufort.uiiately 
captured  within  the  American  lines,  was  hanged  as  a  spy.  He  was  as 
brave  and  honourable  a  soldier  as  ever  lived,  and  his  country,  appre- 
ciating his  value,  awarded  him  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

About  this  time  a  fourth  nation  was  added  to  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain^  It  having  become  known  that  the  Dutch  Government  were 
negotiating  with  the  Americans,  war  was  declared  against  Holland. 
Indeed  every  European  power  was  at  this  juncture  either  an  open  or 
secret  enemy  of  Great  Britain ;  advantage  being  taken  of  our  supposed 
distress  to  advance  demands  which  in  the  time  of  our  strength  had  not 
been  heard  of. 

The  final  action  between  the  English  and  American  armies  was 
fought  at  Entau  Springt^  about  sixty  miles  fix)m  Charlestown,  on  the 
8th  of  September,  1781.  Lord  ComwaUis  was  attacked  by  the 
Americans,  and  the  most  desperate  engagement  of  the  war  resulted  in 
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the  retreat  of  the  British  Army.  They  retired  to  Torkiown  where,  find- 
ing themselves  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  a  capitulation  vas  agreed 
upon.     This  disaster  settled  the  fate  of  the  Amencan  war. 

At  sea  an  indecisive  action  was  fought  off  the  Coast  of  Virffimia 
between  Sir  Samuel  Hood  and  Count  de  Grasse ;  Sir  Hvde  Parker  was 
scarcely  more  successful  in  his  encounter  with  the  Dutch  off  the  Doggfr 
Bank,  Lord  Rodney  captured  St.  Eustatia;  and  much  damage  was 
done  to  Dutch  shippmg  and  commerce  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
St.  Eustatia  was  shortly  re -captured,  and  England  lost  Demcrara,  Esse- 
quibo,  St.  Kitt's,  Nevis  and  Montserrat.  An  attempt  upon  the  Dutch 
settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  repelled ;  ana  to  close  this 
list  of  disasters  Minorca  was  lost  to  us,  after  a  desperate  and  heroic 
resistance,  by  a  garrison,  which,  by  famine  and  disease,  had  been  re- 
duced to  700  men.    (Feb.  5th,  1782). 

In  this  month  a  resolution  was  introduced  by  General  Conway,  and 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  deprecating  any  further  attempts  to 

reduce  the  Americans,  and  an  address 
was  voted  to  the  King  informing  him 
that  any  person  advising  him  to  continue 
the  war  would  be  regained  by  the  ^ouse 
as  an  enemy  of  the  country.  A  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  ministry 
having  been  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
nine  only.  Lord  North  placed  his  resig- 
nation in  the  King's  hands,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  undertook  the 
difiicult  task  of  forming  an  administra- 
tion. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  younser 
William  Pitt  and  Richard  JBrin^Jey 
Sheridan  attracted  considerable  notice. 
The  first  introduced  a  motion  for 
reforming  the  representation  of  the 
peonle,  which  was  negatived.  The  second  was  named  Under-Secretary 
of  State  in  the  new  ministry,  which  also  included  Lord  Keppel,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Shelburne,  Charles  James  Fox,  ana  General 
Conway. 

On  the  12th  of  April  Rodne^^^  gained  a  splendid  naval  victory  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  almost  annihilated  the  French  navy.  Aftcp  eleven 
hours  of  hard  fighting  the  enemy's  flag-ship,  Ville  d€  Paris,  and  four 
other  first-rates  were  captured,  and  another  was  sunk.  The  French  are 
said  to  have  lost  9000  men  killed  and  wounded  in  this  engagement. 
Rodney  and  his  second  in  command,  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  were  rais^  to  the 
peerage,  in  acknowledgment  of  their  splendid  services. 

Conferences  were  opened  at  Paris  with  a  view  of  entering  into  a 
treaty  of  peace,  but  Dr.  Franklin,  who  represented  the  UnitS  States, 
not  only  required  the  acknowledgment  of  iiis  country's  independence, 
but  also  dsmanded  the  cession  of  Canada.     In  the  midst  of  these 
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negotiations  the  Marqnis  of  Kockingham  died,  aod  was  succeeded  by 
the  Earl  of  Shelbome,  under  whom  William  Pitt  became  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

This  year  was  signalized  by  the  loss  at  sea  of  the  prizes  which  had 
been  captured  by  llodney  in  his  great  action;  and  the  Eoyal  Qeorge^ 
^Thich  was  beino;  repaired  at  Spithead,  was  lost,  with  tne  Admiral 
Xempenfeldt  and  nearly  all  his  crew. 

The  siege  of  Gibraltar  had  now  continued  for  three  years,  and  the 
Spaniards  prepared  to  make  a  great  effort  for  its  final  conquest.  On 
the  13th  of  September  a  terrific  fire  was  opened  upon  the  fortress  from 
ull  sides.  The  garrison  replied  with  red-hot  shot,  which  set  fire  to  the; 
Spanish  flag-ship,  and  in  a  few  hours  all  the  enemies'  battering  ships 
were  in  flames.  Lord  Howe  entered  the  bay,  but  the  allies  did  not 
venture  to  attack  him,  and  after  this  time  no  active  measures  were 
taken  for  the  capture  of  the 
place.  In  1 783  the  siege  was 
finally  abandoned. 

On  the  30th  of  November, 
1782,  articles  of  peace  be- 
tween England  and  America 
were  signed  at  Paris,  which 
recognized  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  arranged 
the  boundary  line,  and  the 
fisheries.  The  King  did  not 
receive  the  American  Ambas- 
sador until  1785,  but  in  the 
interview  which  he  liad  with 
him  on  that  occasion  His  Majesty  asserted  that,  although  he  had  been 
the  last  man  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  consent  to  the  dismemberment  of 
his  dominions,  he  would  be  the  first  to  recognize  the  United  States  as 
an  independent  power. 

This  treaty  oi  Paris  concludes  our  present  epoch.  /     i.  ^ 

Wc  now  arrive  at  the  commencement  of  the  second-peria 
/  which  we  divided  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Third,  namely, 

11.  From  the  peace  of  Versailles,  1783,  to  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
1802. 

The  nationality  of  the  United  States  being  admitted,  all  parties  were 
anxious  for  peace,  and  conferences  having  been  opened  at  YersaiUes, 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  was  arrived  at,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
between  Engknd,  France,  and  Spain,  of  which  the  following  were  the 
leading  features : — 

St.  liucia  was  restored,  and  Tobago  ceded  to  France,  in  cxchan^  for 
Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat.  In  Africa  we 
gave  up  Senegal  and  Goree,  but  retained  Fort  James  and  the  Gkunbia. 
In  India  we  relinquished  to  France,  Chandemagore,  Pondicherry,  and 
Surat. 
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Spain  obtained  Minorca  and  the  Floridas,  while  England  reserved  the 
right  of  cutting  lo^ood  within  certain  boundaries,  and  recoierdl  the 
Bahamas  and  Providence. 

Such  then  was  the  end  of  this  gigantic  and  expensive  war,  which  had 
added  upwards  of  a  hundred  millions  to  the  national  debt,  and  had  re- 
duced the  country  to  a  state  of  exhaustion  almost  unparalleled.  As  is 
.  usually  the  case,  the  advantages  accruing  to  England  were  deemed 
totally  unequal  to  her  sacrifices,  and  in  consequence  of  the  storm  which 
was  raised  the  ministers  felt  called  upon  to  resign.  Finding  it  impos- 
sible to  form  a  cabinet  from  either  of  the  two  great  politicalparties,  a 
coalition  ministry  was  called  into  existence  under  the  nominal  leadership 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland.  The  real  vitality  of  the  new  cabinet,  however, 
consisted  in  the  persons  of  Lord  North  and  Charles  Fox,  who  were  named 
Secretaries  of  State.  This  coalition  was  of  short  duration.  Neither 
the  King  nor  the  House  of  Lords  had  any  confidence  in  the  conglo- 
merate body  which  held  the  reins  of  power,  and  Fox's  Lidia  Bill  having 
been  rejected  by  the  Peers,  His  Majesty  called  upon  North  and  his 
colleagues  to  resign.  A  new  ministry  was  now  formed,  which  had 
William  Pitt  for  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Lord  Thurlow  for 
Chancellor,  and  Lord  Howe  for  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  with 
Lords  Caermart  hen  and  Svdney  for  Secretaries  of  State. 

The  premier  introduced  a  reform  bill  for  India,  but  it  being  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Commons  he  determined  to  appeal  to  the  countiy,  and 
the  elections  of  1784  returned  a  powerful  majority  in  favour  of  the  new 
administration. 

A  bill  to  reform  the  ^vemment  of  Lidia  was  again  introduced  and 
became  law.  By  its  provisions  a  Board  of  Control  was  called  into  exist- 
ence, the  duties  of  which  were  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  upon  Indian  affairs, 
with  supreme  power  over  the  civil  and 
military  government  of  the  Company. 
About  this  time  much  scandal  was 
caused  by  the  conduct  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who,  even  at  this  early 
age,  had  become  so  deeply  involved  in 
debt  that  in  17  96  an  execution  was 
actually  put  into  his  house.  He  had 
most  deeply  offended  his  father,  not 
only  by  his  wild  extravagance,  but  also 
by  having  contracted  a  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Fitznerbert,  who,  although  a  lady 
of  most  estimable  and  unimpeachable 
character,  was  not  considered  a  partner 
equal  to  the  Prince.  Indeed  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Boyal  Marriace  Act  pre- 
cluded her  from  being  the  legal  wife  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Charles  Fox,  who 
was  the  Prince's  intimate  private  friend,  was  authorized  by  His  Royal 
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Hiebness  to  deny  the  lict  of  the  marriage  in  the  House  of  Commona, 
and  after  angry  recriminations  and  most  nnseemlj  deUtes,  the  Commons 
consented  to  add  £10,000  a  Tear  to  his  income^  to  paj  debts  which  he 
had  incurred,  amountmg  to  £161,000,  and  to  make  a  f^noaX  of  £^0,000 
towards  the  rebaildin^^  and  decoration  of  Carlton  House. 

In  this  year  Mr.  Burke,  aided  by  Sheridan  and  Fox,  brought  forward 
his  memorable  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  the  late  Governor- 
Genenl  of  India,  who  was  accused  of  using  his  high  ofBce  for  the  ag> 
giandizement  of  the  power  and  riches  of  the  Company,  at  the  expense 
of  the  natives,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  discredit  and  disgrace  upon 
the  name  of  England.  The  impeachment  was  voted,  and  a  commirlee 
of  the  Lower  House  carried  the  articles  up  to  the  House  of  Peers.  The 
trial  did  not  commence  until  17SS,  and  then  it  lingered  on  for  seven 
years,  during  which  time  many  splendid  orations  were  delivered;  but 
m  the  end  Hastings  was  acquitted,  and  the  East  India  Company,  to 
mark  their  sense  of  his  services,  (which,  howaver  morally  culpable' may 
have  been  bis  acts,  were  rendered  with  marvellous  personal  disinterest- 
edness) granted  him  a  splendid  pension. 

In  17i^8  the  King  was  again  attacked  by  the  malady,  wldch  at  a 
former  period  had  shown  some  symptoms  of  a  painful  nature. 

On  tnis  occasion  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  lunacv  was  to  be  ap- 
prdiended,  and  the  royal  functions  being  suspended,  it  became  necessary 
to  appoint  a  regency.  The  natural  course  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
naming  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  he  had  given  so  much  cause  for 
apprehension  by  his  unprincipled  and  dissolute  conduct,  that  Pitt,  and 
tnose  ministers  who  acted  with  him,  deemed  it  necessary  to  surround 
him  with  constitutional  restrictions.  On  the  other  hand  Fox  and  his 
friends  put  forward  the  maxim  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  regent  de 
jure.  Committees  were  named,  and  precedents  were  being  searched, 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  King's  health  was  restored.  For  a 
time  the  necessity  had  passed  away. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  most  important  epoch  in  our  narrative,  namely 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  Bevolution.  It  would  be  beside  the  purpose 
of  this  work  to  enter  into  all  the  causes  which  plunged  the  whole  civi- 
lized world  into  a  perfect  baptism  of  blood,  and  we  have  only  to  con- 
sider the  events  of  the  Bevolution  as  thev  bear  upon  our  own  historv. 
For  a  long  time  a  spirit  of  discontent  baa  been  growing  in  the  neign- 
bouring  country ;  the  despotism  of  the  monarchy ;  the  open  debauchery 
of  the  nobles;  the  dissolute  conduct  of  the  clergy;  the  bad  admin  is- 
tration  of  justice;  the  utter  denial  of  the  people's  natural  rights;  the 
grinding  tyranny  of  the  tax-collectors;  were  all  causes  which  for  lonf 
iiad  been  seething  up  in  the  popular  mind.  A  race  of  philosophers  had 
arisen,  who,  und^r  the  title  of  EncydopsBdists,  issued  essays  on  the 
"Rights  of  Man/'  which  laid  bare  all  the  festering  wounds  of  those 
who  nad  so  long  groaned  under  the  above  causes,  and  in  1789  the  King 
determined  to  summon  the  States-General  to  take  the  condition  of  the 
country  into  consideration.  To  add  to  the  general  state  of  ferment  a 
scarcity  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  and  a  clamour  for  bread 
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hastened  the  approach   of  the   reToIution  with  all  its  concontitaiit 
horrors. 

When  the  States-General  had  been  convened  m  former  times  it  bad 
been  customary  for  the  members  to  meet  in  separate  chambers,  accord- 
ing to  their  degree  of  clergy,  nobles,  and  commons,  but  now  this  precedent 
was  disregarded,  and  it  was  decided  to  meet  in  one  body.  Thus  was  the 
National  Assembly  constituted,  and  all  the  power  being  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  the  popular  party,  they  proceeded  to  inake  sweeping 
changes  in  the  constitution,  for  whicn  the  country  should  have  been 
gradually  prepared.  All  distinctions  of  class  were  abolished;  feudal 
rights  were  destroyed ;  even  the  time-honoured  landmarks  were  rooted 
up,  and  France  was  divided  into  departments,  on  the  principle  of  equal 
ekctonJ  cUstricts ;  trial  by  jury  was  introduced,  and  monastic  estab- 
liadiments  were  swept  away. 

But  these  violent  measures  were  not  sufficient  to  appease  the  popular 
outcry,  and  rude  spirits  came  forth  from  their  places  of  ooncMlment, 
men  who*onlv  appear  in  times  of  revolution.  They  placed  themsdves 
at  the  head  of  the  infuriated  people,  and  having  attacked  the  prison  of 
the  B(utille,  levelled  it  with  the  ground.  A  national  guard  was  next 
organized  under  General  la  Fayette,  and  the  King  was  attacked  in  bis 
palace  of  Versailles. 

In  England  there  existed  a  party  which  hailed  the  excesses  of  the 
Parisians  as  a  millenium  of  freedom,  and  forgetting  that  we  lived  under 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  they  proceeded  to  great  lengths.  Old  friend- 
ships were  severed ;  Burke  and  Fox,  who  had  always  acted  toother, 
separated ;  Burke  foresaw  with  a  prophetic  eye  all  the  enomiities  and 
the  bloodshed  which  must  ensue,  out  Fox  was  a  thorough  believer  in 
the  revolution.  Biots  occurred  in  Birmingham,  which  ware  not 
quelled  until  the  sympathisers  with  the  revolutionists  had  been  severelv 
handled,  but  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  the  English  people  remains 
loyal  to  the  throne,  and  watched  the  progress  of  their  neighbours  with 
horror  and  gloomy  apprehension. 

The  National  Assembly  having  been  displaced  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  resolutions  were  passed,  striking  directly  at  the  ruling  powers 
of  the  Continental  States,  and  the  Eini>eror  of  Austria  held  a  confer- 
ence at  Pilnitz  with  the  King  of  Prussii^  at  which  measures  for  the 
re-establishment  of  order  in  France  were  diiscnssed. 

The  Jacobins,  or  ultra-revolutionists,  were  now  all-powerful  in  France, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  address  a  question  to  Austria  as  to  her  intentions. 
The  Emperor's  reply  bein^  considered  unsatisfactory,  war  was  resolved 
upon;  Prussia  and  Austria  at  once  commenced  active  operations,  and  an 
army  having  been  organized,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had  been 
named  commander-in-cnief,  issued  a  manifesto  which  was  most  insulting 
in  tone,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  most  ill-judged  document  that  has  ever 
been  promulgated.  It  actually  hastened  the  results  which  it  was  intended 
to  ward  off,  for  the  King  of  France  was  arrested,  the  most  horrible  mas* 
sacres  deluged  France  with  blood,  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people  wa 
aroused,  and  the  allies  were  ignominiously  defeated. 
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On  the  Slst  of  January,  1793,  Louis  XVL  was  guillotined.  France 
had  made  it  Imown,  that  her  whole  power  would  he  lent  to  the  assist- 
ance of  nations  donrons  of  oyerthrowing  their  existing  government; 
offers  were  even  made  to  the  English  republicans,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
Februa^,  1793,  France  declared  war  against  England  and  Holland. 

The  Duke  of  York  was  sent  to  Holland  in  command  of  10,000  men, 
to  join  the  allied  armj,  but  no  successes  of  vital  consequence  were  won 
against  the  republicans  in  this  the  first  year  of  fhe  Continental  war. 

The  town  and  harbour  of  Toulonhsving  declared  against  the  insurrec- 
tionary government,  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  under  Lord  Hood,  was 
ordered  to  co-operate  with  the  royalists.  The  French  Government  made 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  recover  this  important  sea-port,  and  de- 
spatched a  strong  force  to  undertake  the  siege,  the  virtual  direction  of 
which  was  entrusted  to  a  young  officer  of  artillery.  Napoleon  Bova- 
PABTB  by  name.  So  skilfulfywas  the  attack  conducted,  that  the  English 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  place,  after  an  abortive  attempt  to 
destroy  the  fleet  and  arsenal.  Vast  numbers  of  the  royalists  were  taken 
off  and  conveyed  to  friendly  states. 

In  Septemoer  of  this  year,  some  most  violent  resolutions  were  passed 
in  the  French  Convention ;  namely,  that  Pitt  was  an  enemy  to  the 
human  race ;  that  British  manufactures 
were  prohibited  in  France  and  all  her 
dep^endes ;  and  that  all  British  sub- 
jects then  resident  in  France  should  be 
arrested,  and  their  possessions  confis- 
cated.  TheBeMn  of  Terror  vtsa  aX  the 
worst.  The  guillotine  was  permanently 
erect^  in  Pans,  and  all  that  existed  in 
the  country  that  was  noble  or  virtuous, 
was  deemea  worthy  of  nought  but  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner. 
Marie  Antionette,  the  Queen,  was  be- 
headed with  every  circumstance  of  igno- 
miny; the  young  Dauphin  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  cobbler,  whose  brutality 
reduced  the  noble  child  to  a  state  of 
idiotcy,  which  resulted  in  his  early  death. 
A  travelling  guillotuie  alwajrs  accompa- 
nied the  French  armies,  and  its  purge  of 
blood  was  freely  brought  iuto  requisition. 

Although  the  most  gigantic  armies  were  being  maintamed  by  the 
continental  powers,  their  mutual  jealousies  prevented  them  from  deliver- 
ing any  decisive  blow.  Their  only  desire  seemed  to  be  the  increase  of 
their  territories  at  the  expense  of  France,  while  their  contempt  for  the 
soldiers  of  the  revolution  led  them  into  the  gravest  errors ;  for  although 
the  French  armies  were  poorly  dad,  and  badly  appointed,  yet  they  were 
commanded  by  officers  who  possessed  the  highest  military  attributes,  and 
who  felt  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  soldiers  whom  they  led  to  battle. 
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The  continental  armies  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  British  pay,  for 
Prussia  and  Austria  received  immense  sums  of  money  in  the  form  of 
subsidies,  and  Russia  positively  refused  to  fi^t  unless  a  huge  grant  was 
promised  by  the  English  ministers. 

The  Emperor  received  a  check  at  Tureoing ;  and  the  Duke  of  York 
contrived  to  escape  only  by  the  rapidity  with  which  his  horse  fled  from  a 
superior  body  of  French.     Shortly  afterwards,  Pichegru,  with  a  French 
army  of  100,000  men,  was  defented  by  the  allies  at  Pont  Aehin.    But 
on  the  26th  of  June,  the  allies  were  disastrously  repulsed  on  the  plain 
of  Fleurus.    Flanders  was  evacuated  and  declared  French  territory. 
The  British  contingent  was  driven  before  the  victorious  republicans 
until  it  reached  Bremen,  where  it  embarked  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land.   In  the  first  excitement,  the  Dutch  people  were  willing  to  receive 
the  conquerors  with  open  arras ;  they  fraternized  with  the  revolutionary 
army,  and  the  whole  of  Holland  was  given  up  willingly  to  the  invaders. 
Although  nothing  but  disaster  had  attended  the  land  operations,  the 
British  fleet  maintained  the  honour  of  the  country 
with  that  courage  and  success  which  has  ever  been 
its  distinguishing  characteristics.  Lord  Hood  con- 
Quered  Corsica,  and  here  Nelson  was  deprived  of 
die  sight  of  an  eye  at  the  si^e  of  Calvi.    Cor- 
sica was  lost  to  England  again  during  the  follow- 
ing year ;  for  the  inhabitants  rebelled  and  drove 
their  conquerors  from  the  island.      Tlie  great 
naval  engagement  of  the  year  was  fought  by  Lord 
Howe,  wno  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet  oflf  Brest, 
and  after  a  desperate  fight  captured  seven  of  the 
enemy's  ships.    Several  of  the  French  West  India^ 
islands,  including  St.  Lucia  and  MartAiu "      '  "" 
before  our  gallant  sailors  and  marines.  /  ( 
y  The  year  1795  found  us  at  war  wiA  I 
for*The  Dutch  having  entered  into  an  i 
alliance  with  the  revolutionary  govemme 
arms  of   England  were  directed    againstil 
colonial  possessions,  with  the  most  brilliant  r 
— ^Demerara,^  Essequibo,  Berbice,  Ceylon,  Malacca,  Cochin  China,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  added  to  the  list  of  British  colonies. 

Mucn  discontent  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  England,  caused  partly 
bv  the  DTopa^tion  of  republican  ideas ;  but  the  most  probable  causes 
ot  the  ill-feehng,  were  the  existence  of  heavy  war  taxes,  and  the  high 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  When  the  King  was  proceeding  in  state 
to  open  Parliament  in  1795,  he  was  greeted  with  hisses  and  veils,  and 
one  wretch  fired  a  buUet  from  an  air-gun  which  actually  passed  through 
the  carriage  window  In  this  year,  the  Prince  of  Wales  contracted  ms 
unhappy  marriage  with  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick. 

England  was  rapidly  being  deserted  by  her  allies,  and  it  became 
pretty  evident  that  unless  extraordinarjr  exertions  were  made  she  would 
soon  be  left  alone  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  contest.    The  Gh-and 
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Dake  of  Tuscany  made  pence  with  France ;  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  the 
Swedidi  Eegent  entered  into  alliance  with  the  revolationary  govern- 
ment. Holland  had  become  a  province  of  the  republic ;  Prussia  made 
peace,  after  having  received  immense  sums  of  money  from  England  to 
equip  her  armiesy  and  in  1796,  Spain  entered  into  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  the  Directory.  At  the  close  of  this  year, 
Austria  was  the  only  active  ally  of  England. 

Napoleon  had  overrun  Italy,  and  his  power  was  now  being  felt  in  the 
councils  of  the  Erench  Government.  He  was  opposed  to  any  peace 
with  England,  and  although  Lord  Malm^sbury  was  dispatched  to  Paris 
iu  the  hope  that  some  accommodation  mi^ht  he  brought  about,  he  was 
treated  with  disr^jpect,  and  at  length  received  an  order  to  quit  Paris. 

An  invasion  of  Idigknd  was  being  organized  in  Erance,  ana  a  squadron 
of  French  ships  appeared  in  Bantry  Bay,  but  finding  the  Irish  people 
prepared  to  defena  their  homes,  the  invaders  drew  off.  Another  division 
of  the  enemy  having  landed  on  the  coast  of  Monmouthshire,  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  militia  and  volunteers,  commanded  by  Lord  Cawdor,  and 
compelled  to  surrender. 

In  1797,  England  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  reached  by  her 
during  this  terrible  war.  The  immense  strain  upon  the  resources  of 
the  country  was  such,  that  the  Bank  of  England  was  compelled  to  stop 
paying  in  cash,  and  issue  an  immense  number  of  one  and  two  pound 
notes,  by  the  aid  of  which,  the  business  of  thecountry  was  earned  on 
for  many  years.  Distress  prevailed  all  over  the  empire,  and  people  were 
kept  in  a  constant  fear  of  invasion.  It  was  well  known  that  an  immense 
fleet  was  being  prepared  in  French  and  Spanish  ports  to  convey  an 
invading  force  to  our  shores ;  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  this  arma- 
ment had  been  collected  at  Cadiz,  and  Commodore  Nelson  having  dis- 
covered that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  put  to  sea,  notified  the  fact  to 
Admiral  Jervis,  his  superior  in  command.  On  the  24th  of  February,  a 
most  determined  fight  took  place  off  Cape  St.  Finceni,  and  Nelson,  on 
whose  division  the  weight  ot  the  action  fell,  won  a  splendid  victory. 
For  this  service.  Admiral  Jervis  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  his 
second  in  command  was  made  an  Admiral,  and  received  the  Order  of  the 
Bath.  In  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Tenerifet  in  the  month  of  July, 
Nelson  lost  an  arm. 

The  late  splendid  victory  had  proved  that  the  navy  of  Epgland  was  to 
oe  depended  upon  as  a  defence  against  invasion,  and  to  it  tne  people  of 
this  country  looked  with  pardonable  pride.  Although  two  oUier  hostile 
fleets  were  being  fitted  out,  one  at  Brest  and  the  other  in  the  Texd, 
confidence  in  the  courage  of  our  gallant  sailors  was  at  the  highest.  This 
state  of  the  public  feeling  was  sorely  tried  in  April  of  this  year,  for  it  be- 
came known  that  the  crews  of  the  ships  at  Spithead  had  raised  the  flag 
of  mutiny.  Great  and  just  complainte  had  long  been  made,  that  while 
the  necessaries  of  life  had  enormously  increased  m  value,  no  correspond- 
ing advance  had  been  made  in  the  seamen's  wages  since  the  time  of 
Charles  11. ;  they  complained  that  their  rations  were  ^nvays  short  in 
weight  and  measure ;  that  their  medical  att&adance  was  utterly  neg- 
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lected ;  and  that  thej  vere  never  allowed  leave  of  absence.  A  sort  of 
conven^on  was  held  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  netitions  were 
agreed  to  and  forwarded  to  the  House  of  Commons  ana  the  Board  of 
Admiralty.  Lord  Howe,  who  was  beloved  by  every  sailor  in  the  navy, 
went  down  to  Portsmouth,  and  being  empowered  to  promise  conoesaioDs, 
this  dangerous  mutiny  was  suppressed.  While  people  were  congratu- 
lating themselves  on  the  favourable  termination  of  tnis  alarming  crisis, 
another  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  fleet  at  the  Nore,  and  the  utmost  de- 
pression immediately  took  possession  of  the  nation.  The  crews  sent  all 
the  officers  ashore,  and  chose  one  Biohard  Parker  as  their  commander. 
They  took  the  ships  from  Sheemess  to  the  Nore,  so  as  to  be  out  of 

reach  of  the  shore  batteries,  and  posi- 
tively blockaded  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.  The  Ministers  adopted  the 
most  stringent  measures  to  suppress 
this  revolt.  New  batteries  were  erected 
on  shore,  with  furnaces  to  heat  shot, 
the  buoys  were  removed,  gunboats  were 
armed,  and  some  vigorous  acts  were 
hastily  passed  by  Parliament;  it  had 
been  proposed  by  some  of  the  mutineers, 
to  carry  the  fleet  into  a  French  harbour, 
but  the  proposal  was  rejected  with  ooo- 
teropt  by  the  majority,  and  in  course^ 
of  time,  ship  after  ship  having  deserted 
from  the  revolted  fleet,  Parker  was  left 
HAVAL  oniGBBs.  alonc.    The  crew  of  his  vessel  arrested 

him  and  lowered  the  fla^.  The  ring- 
leaders were  hung  at  the  yard-arm,  and  this  fearful  crisis  was  passed. 
Indeed,  the  very  men  who  so  shortl;!r  before  had  been  at  open  war  With 
their  Qovemment,  steered  their  ships  into  action  off  Camperdown,  and 
after  four  hours  of  most  desperate  fighting,  utterly  ^iestroyed  the 
!French  fleet,  which  was  preparing  to  convey  20,000  invaders  to  our 
shores. 

In  1798,  having  compelled  Austria  to  make  peace  at  Campo  Fonnio. 
Napoleon  embarked  20,000  men  at  Toulon,  eluded  the  vigilant  watch  of 
Nelson's  fleet,  which  was  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  landed  in 
Egypt,  having  conquered  Malta  on  the  way.  In  rapid  succession  thi» 
great  General  captured  Alexandria  and  Ilosetta,  where  his  followers 
massacred  the  Egyptians  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition. 
He  traversed  the  country  with  his  veteran  legions,  defeated  the  Mame- 
lukes at  the  Pyrttmids,  and  occupied  Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt. 

But  a  terrible  retribution  awaited  this  ruthless  conqueror.  Nelson, 
who  had  been  searching  for  the  French  fleet,  having  at  length  received 
information  of  its  whereabouts,  came  in  sight  of  the  transports  and 
ships  of  war,  which  were  lying  in  Aboukir  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Nile.  The  brave  Admiral  made  instant  preparations  for  attack. 
He  bore  down  upon  the  enemy  in  two  columns,  and  thus  placed  their 
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shipM  between  two  tremendous  fires.  The  Baitk  of  tie  Nile  commenced 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  erening  of  the  1st  of  August,  J  798,  and  in  two 
hours  it  was  plain  that  yictory  was  inclining  towards  tiie  English.  About 
half-past  nme  the  French  flag-ship,  V  Orient,  blew  up  with  such  a 
terrific  explosion  that  for  some  minutes  the  fighting  was  suspended. 
All  night  Ions  that  terrible  action  continued,  and  the  whole  French  fleet 
was  destroyed  or  caotured,  with  the  exception  of  four  ships,  which  con- 
triTed  to  escape,  unoer  the  command  of  Admiral  Yilleneuve. 

Such  a  splendid  yictocy  could  not  but  excite  the  enthusiasm  of 
Europe,  for  not  onlj  was  the  French  fleet  swept  from  the  seas,  but 
their  army,  with  Napoleon  at  its  head,  was  isolated,  and  cut  off  from  all 
means  of  escape.  Honours  were  showered  down  upon  the  great  Eng- 
lish Admiral;  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  receiYcd  a  grant  of  two 
thousand  pounds  per  annum ;  while  swords  of  honour  and  other  magni- 
ficent presents  were  presented  to  him  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and 
other  European  potentates. 

Nelson  havmg  returned  to  the  coasts  of  Italy,  was  induced  to  conyey 
the  King  of  Naples  to  Rome,  which  was  captured,  but  in  a  few  days 
it  having  been  recovered  by  the  French,  they  directed  their  vengeance 
against  the  capital  of  His  Neapolitan  Majesty's  dominions.  Although 
gallantly  defended  by  the  populace,  the  city  of  Naples  fell,  and  the  court 
removed  to  the  Island  of  Sicily,  where  the  royal  family  resided  for 
several  years. 

In  1799  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  having  been  entered  into 
bv  England,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  hostilities  were  actively  prosecuted. 
Ijie  Austnans  defeated  the  common 
enemy  at  Stoehach  ;  Suwarrow  advanced 
into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  large  Russian 
army,  and  in  the  course  of  a  splendid 
campaifi^  recovered  all  the  conquests 
which  Had  been  made  by  Napoleon  so 
shortly  before. 

The  Duke  of  York  invaded  Holland 
with  30,000  men,  but  finding  the  inhabit- 
ants unwilling  to  aid  him  m  his  efforts 
to  expel  the  French,  and  his  army 
having  been  reduced  by  famine  and 
pestilence  to  about  10,000  men,  he 
was  compelled  to  capitulate,  and  embark 
again  for  England.  While  thescr  events 
were  passing  in  Europe,  Napoleon  was 
making  ^pgantic  efforts  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  Egypt,  his  mam  object 
being  to  obtam  possession  of  the  hin^ 
road  to  India.  With  the  view  of 
steen^hening  his  position  he  marched  into  Palestine,  conquered 
ElAnsh,  Gaza,  Jaffa,  and  at  length  undertook  the  sicj^  of  St.  Jean  de 
Acre^    Here  he  was  met  by  the  gallant  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who  repulsed 
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his  most  desperate  efforts  to  capture  the  town,  and  after  two  months  of 
froitless  exertion  the  Ereoch  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege. 

Chi  reaching  Egypt  Napoleon  determined  to  return  to  Paris; 
leaving  his  army  under  the  command  of  Generals  Menou  and  Kleber,  he 
eml^ked  on  board  of  a  French  man  of-war,  and  having  succeeded  in 
eluding  the  English  cruisers,  landed  safely  at  Frcjus,  and  proceeded 
direct  to  the  capital.  Notwithstanding  his  ill-success  in  the  east,  Bona- 
parte's popularity  was  higher  than  ever,  and  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundrea  being  dissolved.  Napoleon  Bona])arte,  Si6yha  and  Duces  were 
elected  to  the  head  of  the  Government,  with  the  title  of  consuls. 

In  the  year  1799  the  arms  of  England  were  successful  in  India; 
Tippoo  Saib,  the  most  determined  of  our  enemies,  was  conquered,  and 
SenM^apaiam,  his  capital,  taken  by  storm. 

For  years  past  there  had  been  serious  disturbances  in  Ireland :  some 
well-meaning  but  misguided  men  wished  to  follow  in  the  stem  of 
their  French  neighbours  and  establish  a 
republic.  Several  engagements  occurred 
between  the  insurants  and  the  regular 
troops,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the 
former. 

The  Irish,  having  formed  a  large  camp 
at  Vineaar  Hill,  near  Wexford,  were 
attacked  by  General  Lake  and  dispersed. 
These  circumstances  hastened  the  a{>- 
proach  of  an  event  which  had  long  been 
anticipated  by  thoofhtful  statesmen, 
both  m  England  and  Ireland,  namely, 
the  Union  of  the  two  countries  under 
one  Parliament ;  and  the  measure  having 
been  agreed  to  in  both  the  English  aim 
Irish  legislatures,  the  happy  result  was 
consummated.  The  Union  was  pro- 
claimed on  January  1st,  1801,  ancf  on 
the  31st  of  that  month  the  first  "  Unitrd 
Paeliambnt  OF  Great  Britain  and  Ireland"  assembled  at  West- 
minster.  Pitt  strongly  ur^ed  upon  the  King  the  right  of  Boman 
Gatliolics  to  sit  and  vote  m  Parliament;  but  His  Majestv  enter- 
tained the  strongest  conscientious  obiections  to  the  proposal;  Pitt^ 
believing  his  honour  to  be  compromised,  tendered  his  resignation,  which 
was  most  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  King,  who  instruct^  Mr.  Adding- 
ton  to  undertake  the  task  of  forming  a  ministry. 

During  this  year  Napoleoon  defeated  the  Austriaus  at  Marengo  and 
Hohenlinden,  and  the  empire  was  placed  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
conoueror. 

Tne  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia  havidg  been  won  over  to  the  French 
alliance,  became  the  slave  of  Napoleon,  and  fell  in  with  his  views  as  to 
the  necessity  of  crippling  the  commerce  of  Britain  bj  excluding  her 
ships  from  European  narbours ;  the  Northern  powers  having  then  entered 
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into  a  treaty  irith  this  yiew,  the  Baltic  was  virtuallj  closed  against  our 
commerce,  and  Prussia  took  military  possession  of  Hanover ;  Sir  Hyde 
Parker  was  des|)atched  to  the  Baltic,  with  Nelson  for  his  seconcf  in 
command.  Haying  passed  the  Sound,  Nelson  at  once  attacked  Copen- 
kageiiy  where  the  Danish  fleet  lay  at  anchor.  A  most  fearful  battle  was 
fought,  which  resulted  in  the  complete  success  of  Nelson,  who  at  once 
called  upon  the  King  of  Denmark  to  detach  himself  from  the  Northern 
league.  The  terms  were  agreed  to,  and  the  £mperor  Paul  being  assassi- 
na^  about  this  time,  the  formidable  confederacy  which  threatened  so 
much  eyil  to  English  interests  was  dissolved.  Paul  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Alexander,  who  at  once  became  the  firm  ally  of  this  country. 
The  result  of  these  events  was  that  a  treaty  was  entered  into  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Northern  powers,  by  which  the  rights  of  neutrals 
were  placed  on  a  footing  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

The  year  1801  was  also  signalisea  by  the  success  of  the  British  armies 
in  E^pt,  whither  Sir  Balph  Abercrombie  had  been  despatched  with 
15,000  men.  In  the  face  of 
a  terrible  fire  the  British  sol- 
diers landed  on  the  Egyptian 
coast,  near  Aboukir  castle. 
As  they  landed  they  formed 
rapidly  into  divisions,  and  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet 
drove  the  French  from  every 
position  which  they  had  oc- 
cupied. On  the  21st  of 
March  General  Menou  as- 
sailed the  English  camp,  at 
the  head  of  reinforcements 
drawn  from  the  garrison  at 
Cairo.  So  obstinate  was  the 
fight  that,  the  ammunition 
bein|^  expended,  both  parties 
oontmued  the  combat  with 
stones.  After  a  most  deter- 
mined strue^le,  in  the  course 
of  which  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie received  his  death-wound,  the  French  were  tsompelled  to 
retire. 

General  Hul  chinson,  the  successor  of  the  gallant  Abercipmbie,  followed 
up  his  success;  Hosetta  and  Cairo  were  taken,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
August  the  siege  of  Alexandria  was  commenced ;  after  nmeteen  days 
the  French  were  compelled  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war ; 
and  thus  this  vain-glorious  Napoleonic  Crusade  was  brought  to  an  end. 

All  parties  were  now  utterly  exhausted  by  the  gicantic  scale  of  their 
miUtaiy  and  naval  establishments.  The  French  had  come  out  of  the 
strife  with  increased  power  and  enlarged  territory;  England  had 
gbrioasly  sustained  her  name.    Her  navid  victories  haid  been  unparal- 
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leled  in  the  nation's  histoiy,  and  after  many  yean  of  disaster  she  had 
recovered  her  military  prestige  by  the  Egyptian  campaign.  Napoleon 
had  his  own  purposes  to  gain,  which  required  breatliine  time  to 
mature ;  Austria  was  reduced  to  utter  helplessness ;  and  all  the  bdli- 
gerents  were  desirous  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  N^tiations  were 
opened,  and  at  length  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Amient,  which,  while  it  left 
France  in  possession  of  most  of  her  conquests,  contained  scarcely  an 
article  in  favour  of  the  compensation  of  England  for  all  the  sacrifices  she 
had  endured,  and  for  the  millions  upon  millions  of  money  she  had  ex- 
pended. 

This  peace  was  signed  on  the  28th  of  March,  1802. 

Very  shortly  afterwards  Napoleon  annexed  Piedmont  and  Paima  to 
the  French  dominions.  ^  a 

On  the  9th  of  May  he  was  elected  Consul  for  life.         yY\  n     y 

The  concluding  period  of  King  George  the  Third's  rdgn  Yak  iifw  to 

be  described;  namely: —  I 

III.  From  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  1802,  to  the  death  of  the  King,  1820. 

The  ink  with  which  the  high  contracting  parties  signed  their  names 

to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  was   scarcely  dry  when  it  became  but  too 

evident  that  only  a  temporary  cessation  of  nostilities  was  possible. 

The  First  Ck>nsul  was  making  the  most  of  the  breatning  time  by 
increasii^  and  re-organizing  his  army,  and  by  reconstmctine-  bis 
shattered  fleet.  In  every  arsenal  of  France  and  Holland  the  wononen 
were  busy  forging  great  guns  and  preparing  warlike  stores.  French 
diplomatists  were  using  their  utmost  exertions  to  cripple  English 
commerce,  and  early  in  1803  the  King  determined 
to  call  out  the  militia,  and  to  increase  the  number 
of  ships  in  commission.  Napoleon  assumed  the 
most  insulting  tone,  and  in  a  full  court  at  the 
Tuileries  used  such  threatening  language  and  ges- 
tures to  Lord  Whitworth,  our  ambassador,  thi^  a 
demand  for  satisfaction  was  at  once  addr^sed  by 
the  English  ministers  to  the  French  Government. 
This  bemg  refused,  war  was  again  imminent. 

An  embargo  was  laid  on  French  shipping  in 
English  ports,  and  all  English  subjects  travelling  or 
resident  m  France  were  at  once  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison,  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations  for 
which  no  palliation  can  be  found.  The  French 
marched  into  Hanover,  and  a  camp  was  formed  at 
Boulogne,  where  an  army  was  collected  for  the  ex- 
pressed purpose  of  invading  our  shores. 
On  this  occasion  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  our 
countrymen  was  unbounded.  In  a  very  short  time  upwards  of  S00,000 
volunteers  were  enrolled.  In  every  town  and  village  of  the  kingdom 
drilling  was  the  great  business  of  the  hour,  and  the  volunteers  soon 
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«ttiiini*d  a  d^^ree  of  efficiency  which  those  who  live  in  oar  own  day  are 
well  aUe  to  comprehend ;  for,  with  far  less  caose  for  wprehension,  we 
have  a  volunteer  army,  which,  though  not  equal  in  numoers  to  that  of 
1804^  has,  in  a  brief  time,  grown  to  be  or  enormous  consequence  in 
the  calculations  which  any  foreign  potentate  may 
think  proper  to  make  when  wishing  to  follow  in  the 
ateps  of  the  great  Napoleon. 

In  the  new  asoect  of  affairs  the  Addington  ad- 
ministration rapidly  lost  confidence ;  it  vas  univer- 
sally believed  that  Pitt  was  the  "  pilot  to  weather 
the  storm,"  and  that  ^eat  minister  consented  to 
waive  every  private  consideration  for  the  good  of  his 
country. 

The  attitude  of  Snain  was  so  doubtful  that  hos- 
tilities were  hastenea  by  the  capture  of  some  trea- 
sure-ships belonging  to  that  country.  War  was  at 
once  proclaimed. 

In  this  memorable  year  the  young  Due  d'En^hien, 
a  member  of  the  Bourbon  family,  was  seised  m  the 
Duchy  of  Baden  and  carried  awaj  to  the  castle  of 
Fittceimes.  He  was  accused  of  bemg  concerned  in  a 
conspiracy  to  overturn  the  present  Prench  Govern- 
ment, and  being  condemnea  to  death,  was  shot  in  the  castle  garden. 
This  act  of  brigandage  and  murder  was  one  of  Ni^leon's  gravest 
errors,  for  it  estranged  many  of  his  staunch  friends,  and  decided  the 
waverers  against  him. 

On  the  15th  of  May  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  elected  Emperor,  and 
assumed  the  imperial  crown. 

In  April,  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  entered  into  between 
Enfl^anaand  Eussia,  to  which  Austria  and  Sweden  also  became  parties. 
The  tamj  of  Napoleon  consisted  of  veterans  who  had  fought  and 
conquered  m  a  hunored  battles;  they  had  unlimited  resources,  and  felt 
the  most  entire  confidence  in  their  £!mperor  and  his  renowned  generals. 
The  most  vigorous  measures  were  at  once  adopted,  and  during  the  year 
1805  the  Austrian  empire  was  prostrated.  Victory  declared  in  favour 
of  Napdeon  in  almost  every  eagagement.  Ulm  having  been  disgrace- 
fully capitulated  by  General  Mack,  no  force,  capable  of  making  a  st^d, 
existed  Dctween  the  French  and  the  Austrian  capital,  and  on  the  13th  of 
November  Ni^leon  led  his  army  triumphantly  mto  Fienna.  The  Rus- 
sians having  join^  theur  Austrian  allies,  a  tremendous  battle  was  fought 
at  AMsierUtZy  and  although  victory  trembled  in  the  balance,  the  French 
ultimately  routed  the  allies  in  the  most  fatal  manner.  The  resources  of 
Austria  were  completely  exhausted,  and  the  Emperor  was  compelled  to 
consent  to  a  humiliating  peace. 

While  these  momentous  events  were  passing  on  the  continent.  Nelson 
was  sailing  in  quest  of  the  French  fleet.  After  blockading  the  enem  v 
in  the  harbour  ^  Toulon,  he  drew  off,  in  the  hope  that  the  French 
vonld  come  out  into  the  open  sea.    Ndson's  tactics  proved  successful 
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80  far  as  the  sailing  out  of  harbour  was  concerned ;  to  his  mortification, 
however,  he  lost  sight  of  the  enemy,  when,  believing  thev  had  s^ed 
westward,  he  steered  in  the  same  direction  as  far  as  the  West  Indies. 
After  this  unsuccessful  cruise,  the  admiral  returned  home  with  shat- 
tered health ;  but  Collingwood  having  convinced  himself  that  the  allied 
sqna^rons  were  safely  anchored  in  Cadiz  harbour,  communicated  the 
welcome  intelligence  to  Nelson,  who  solicited,  for  the  last  time,  a  com- 
maud.  He  was  appointed  Admiral-in-Chief,  and  having  hoisted  his  flag 
on  board  the  Victory y  sailed  with  all  speed,  and  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  in  the 
harbour  of  Cadiz. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  the  fleets  came  out  into  the  open  sea. 
Nelson  gave  chase,  and  on  the  21st  of  the  month,  discovered  the  enemy 
drawn  up  in  two  lines,  about  seven  miles  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  The 
British  fleet  numbered  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  a 
schooner,  and  a  cutter ;  the  enemy,  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line,  five 
frigates,  and  two  brigs ;  the  latter  carrying  2,626  guns,  to  our  2,148. 
Nelson  divided  his  ships  into  two  columns,  one  of  which,  led  by  Colling- 
wood in  the  B^al  Sopereign,  was  first  engaged.  Nelson  himself,  in  the 
FitV/or^,  headed  the' second  column,  which  came  under  fire  about  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  first.  The  action  was  most  determined.  Nelson, 
wearing  all  his  medals  and  stars,  was  a  conspicuous  object,  and  the 
riflemen  who  crowded  the  enemy's  rigging  directed  their  fire  at  him. 
About  half  an  hour  after  the  battle  commenced,  he  was  struck  bv  a 
bullet,  and,  falling  down,  was  carried  below.    From  the  moment  of  nis 

beinff  hit,  he  expressed  his 
beli«  that  his  wound  was 
mortal;  but  though  suffering 
extreme  agony,  and  conscious 
that  his  death  approached,  all 
his  thoughts  were  upon  the 
results  of  the  terrible  action 
that  raged  around  him.  The 
command  having  devolved 
upon  Collingwood,  that  gal- 
lant officer  behaved  with  the 
cool  courage  and  presence  of 
mind  which  are  ever  the  cha- 
racteristics of  our  brave  sea- 
men. After  three  hours  of  des- 
perate fig^tmg,  it  was  plain 
with  whom  the  victory  would 
remain.  Nelson  lived  to  be 
assured  that  the  most  complete 
success  which  had  ever  graced  the  naval  annals  of  his  oountrjr  had  oeen 
won,  and  as  his  departure  drew  near,  the  continually-recurring  cheers 
of  the  sailors,  as  the  enemy's  vessels  strnck  their  colours,  brought  the 
flush  of  pride  into  the  cheek  of  the  dying  hero.    Captain  Hardy  having 
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assured  lum  of  the  glorious  saccess,  Nelson  exclaimed,  "Thank  God,  I 
have  done  my  daty/'  and  soon  afterwards  expired.  Nineteen  of  the 
enemy's  ships  lowered  their  colours^  amon^  which  was  the  flag-ship 
canyinff  Admiral  Yillenenve;  four  vesseb,  which  escaped,  under 
Admiral  Qravina,  were  suhseoaently  captured  by  Sir  R.  Stranan. 

The  general  joy  and  thankmlness  for  the  great  victory  of  Trafalgar ^ 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  experienced,  were  damped  by  the 
death  of  £ngland's  greatest  hero.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  mourned  for  Nelson  as 
if  they  had  lost  a  dear  relation.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Eng- 
land, and  interred  with  all  honour  and  funereal  pomp  under  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's ;  but  his  memory  lives,  and  b  cherished  by  every  English- 
man, and  will  remain  green  as  long  as  our  country  endures. 

While  the  nation  mourned  for  her  great  naval  hero,  another  illustrious 
person  was  called  away.  William  Pitt,  whose  whole  manhood  had  been 
devoted  to  his  country's  service,  died  in  January,  1806.  Almost  uni- 
versal sorrow  was  felt  for  his  memory ;  and  the  proposal  in  Parliament 
to  give  his  remains  a  public  funeral  at  Westminster  Abbey  was  carried, 
although  an  ungenerous  opposition  was  made  to  it  by  Pox  and  a 
party  of  his  adherents.  Tue  new  ministry  was  formed  out  of  a 
ooahtiou  of  the  Grenville  family  and  Mr.  Fox's  friends,  but  the  latter 
statesman  did  not  lon^  survive  his  g^reat  rival,  and  died  in  the  follow- 
ing September.  Dunng  the  admimstration  of  Lord  Grenville,  that 
s^n  upon  the  English  escutcheon,  the  slave-trade,  was  finally  abolished. 

The  Aing  of  Prussia  had  abstained  from  taking  part  a^inst  Napo- 
leon, in  the  expectation  of  being  able  to  add  Hanover  to  his  dominions ; 
but  finding  such  a  consummation  to  be  very  far  from  the  French  Em- 
peror's in&ntion,  he  determined  upon  war.  In  a  few  days  the  battle  of 
Jena  had  utterly  destroyed  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  King's  hopes  (X 
success  by  the  aid  of  Russia  were  banished  to  the  winds  by  the  great 
French  victories  of  Bjflau  and  Friedland^  which  compelled  the  allies  to 
consent  to  the  terms  offered  to  them  by  Napoleon  at  Tilsit,  and  de- 

5 rived  the  King  of  Prussia   of  the    most  valuable   portion    of  his 
ominions. 

Napoleon  may  now  be  sud  to  have  attained  the  very  highest  point  of 
his  fame.  Not  only  was  this  son  of  a  C!orsican  advocate  Emperor  of 
France,  but  he  had  raised  his  brother  Louis  to  the  throne  of  Holland, 
and  placed  the  crown  of  Naples  on  the  head  of  his  brother  Joseph, 
while  the  Italian  Duchies  were  handed  over  to  the  rule  of  his  favourite 
generals.  Austria  was  conquered,  Prussia  stripped  of  half  her  domi- 
nions, and  the  young  Emperor  of  Russia  had  been  induced  to  enter  into 
his  alliance.  But  there  was  one  nation  the  soil  of  which  had  never  been 
desecrated  by  a  French  army — ^a  nation  whose  policy  was  the  most  ultra 
anti-Napoleonic;  a  nation  possessed  of  the  command  of  the  seas;  a 
nation  which  held  the  commerce  of  the  world  in  her  grasp — that  nation 
was  ENGJiAV D,  and  now  that  all  Europe  lay  at  his  feet,  the  French  Em- 
peror determined  to  use  his  enormous  power  for  the  destruction  of  his 
powerful  rival 
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On  the  21st  of  November,  1806,  he  issued  liis  celebrated  decrees  from 
Berlin,  which  forbade  all  commerce  and  intercourse  with  England,  and 
rendered  it  penal  to  use  any  manufactures  or  products  of  Great 
Britain  or  her  colonies.  Denmark  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Em- 
peror's audacious  demands ;  she  possessed  a  powerful  navy,  which,  it 
was  very  clear,  would  soon  be  in  tiie  power  of  tne  French  ruler,  and  with- 
out loss  of  time.  Admiral  Gambier  and  Lord  Gathoart  were  despatched 
to  take  temporary  possession  of  the  Danish  fleet.  Having  arrived 
before  Copenhagen,  a  bombardment  was  commenced,  and  so  detennined 
were  the  Drave  Danes  in  their  resbtance,  that  the  battle  raged  with  tiie 
utmost  fierceness  during  three  days.  The  result  was  the  surrender  of 
the  Danish  fleet,  which  was  carried  off  safely  to  Ihif  lish  harbours ; 
Gopenhagen  was  occupied  by  the  conquerors,  and  the  isUmd  of  Helgo- 
land permanently  taken  possession  of. 

The  only  other  country  in  Europe  which  dared  to  oppose  the  will  of 
Napoleon  was  Portugal ;  and  the  ICing  of  that  country  having  positivdiy 
refused  to  join  the  coalition  against  England,  Napoleon  marched  an 
arm;^  through  Spain,  and  captured  the  city  of  Lisbon.  His  iTtwatiable 
junbition  was  not  even  now  quenched,  and  his  next  step  was  to  obtain 
possession  of  Spain.  He  occupied  Madrid,  and  having  decojed  the 
ICin^  and  his  son,  Ferdinand,  to  Bayonne,  contrived  to  obtain  their  renun- 
ciation of  the  Spanish  throne  in  return  for  Navarre,  and  a  pension  of 
400,000  francs.  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  compelled  to  resign  the  throne 
of  Naples  in  favour  of  Murat,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Bona- 
parte family,  and  was  appointed  by  his  brother  to  succeed  the  de- 
throned King  of  Spain. 

These  transactions  tended  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards  to  their 
true  position.  Their  beautiful  country  was  now  but  a  province  of 
France,  and  Napoleon,  who  had  exhausted  the  resources  of  every  other 
European  nation,  seemed  determined  to  prey  upon  those  of  the 
Peninsula.  Patriotic  bands  were  formed,  and  preparations  made  in 
man^  parts  of  Spain  to  resist  the  ruthless  invasion  of  the  land  by  the 
foreigners. 

Application  was  made  to  England  for  assistance,  and  thus  the  me- 
morable Pekinsulae  Wak  was  commenced.  Sir  Arthur  Well^ey's 
army  landed  on  the  1st  of  August,  1808,  and,  in  a  few  days,  oommenoed 
a  march  upon  Lisbon.  On  the  17th,  the  British  troops  carried  the 
strong  position  of  Eoliea,  and  on  the  21st,  they  defeated  the  enemy 
most  completely  at  Fimiera.  On  the  30th  of  this  month,  Junot  signed 
the  convention  of  Gintra,  by  which  he  consented  to  evacuate  Port^;a], 
to  give  back  all  the  spoils  which  his  army  had  stolen  from  the  museums 
and  churches  of  the  king[dom,  and  to  surrender  the  Russian  fleet  which 
blockaded  the  Tagus.  Sur  Arthur  Wellesley,  having  been  superseded  in 
the  command  of  tne  army  bj  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  obtained  leave  to  re- 
turn to  Engknd. 

The  success  of  the  British  armies  in  Portugal  induced  Sir  John 
Moore  to  advance  into  Spain,  and  so  aid  the  efforts  of  the  detached 
armies,  which  were  ineffectually  harassing  the  invaders. 
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He  reached  Salamaaoa,  and  went  in  search  of  Sonlt,  who,  however, 
had  withdrawn.  General  Moore  now  found  himself  in  a  very  critical 
situation.  Napoleon,  alarmed  at  the  unexpected  success*  of  the 
British  army  in  Portugal,  was  hastening 
with  a  well-organized  force  to  the  scene 
of  action,  and  Moore,  havmg  but  20,000 
men,  was  compeUed  to  retreat.  The  Em- 
peror being  caUed  away  from  the  army,  left 
the  pursuit  of  the  English  in  charge  of  Mar- 
shal Soult,  who,  at  the  head  of  20,000  men, 
came  in  sight  of  the  British  army  at  Comnna, 
on  Januurj  15th,  1809.  Moore  had  con- 
ducted this  retreat  in  a  most  masterly  man- 
ner, although  his  men  suffered  fearfully  from 
cold  and  famine;  but  it  now  became  evi- 
dent that  he  must  fight  a  battle  before  his 
troops  could  embark.  A  most  determined 
action  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  com- 
plete defeat  of  the  French;  but  Sir  John 
Moore  was  struck  by  a  cannon-ball,  and 
his  wound  proving  mortal,  he  was  interred 
on  "the  field  of  his.  fame  and  his 
glory."    After  this  glorious  action,  the  British  array  embarked. 

The  cause  of  Napoleon's  sudden  removal  from  the  army  of  Spain  was 
the  recommencement  of  hostilities  by  Austria.  But  in  a  short  cam- 
paign, during  which  he  received  a  check  at  Aspem,  but  won  a  great 
victory  at  Wagram^  the  Emperor  drove  the  Austrians  before  him,  and 
onoe  more  entered  Vienna  a  concmeror.  Peace  was  made  at  Schon- 
bmnn,  and  it  was  then  agreed  that  Napoleon  should  divorce  his  excel- 
lent wife  Josephine,  and  unite  himself  to  Maria  Louisa,  the  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  He  then  annexed  the  States  of  the  Church  to  his 
dominions,  and  having  been  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  caused  the 
aged  Pontiff,  Pius  the  Seventh,  to  be  led  into  captivity. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  the 
most  glorious  triumphs  were  attending  the  English  army  in  the  Penin- 
sula. Early  in  1809,  the  chief  command  had  been  conferred  on  Sir 
Arthur  WeUesley,  who  lost  no  time  in  joining  the  army,  which,  with  a 
Portuguese  contingent,  under  Lord  Beresford,  now  numbered  25,000 
men. 

After  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore,  Soult  had  entered  Portugal,  but 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  vigorous  march  upon  Oporto  compelled  the 
IVanch  commander  to  retreat  to  Spain.  The  English  general  followed 
the  enemy,  and  fought  a  battle  at  Talavera,  in  which  victory  declared 
for  our  countrymen.  In  this  action  the  French  lost  7000  men ;  but 
success  was  dearly  bought  with  the  loss  of  5000  on  the  part  of  the 
victors.  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  in  testimony 
of  his  victory,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Wellington.   yC^ 

l%e  rapid  concentration  of  the  French  armies  prevented  any  lasting 
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advantage  aconung  from  this  yiotory,  and  WeUington  retired  into 
PortugfJ  to  await  an  opportunity  for  delivering  a  blow  whicsh  would  be 
of  essential  service  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  embarked. 

A  most  disastrous  enterprise  was  undertaken  in  July  by  the  English 
Ministry,  with  the  view  of  creating  a  diversion  which  would  prove  of 
service  to  the  Austrians.  This  waa  the 
Wakheren  expedition,  which  consisted  of 
40,000  men  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Chatham  and  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  whose 
orders  were  to  destroy  the  French  fleet  in  the 
Scheldt,  and  to  occupy  Antwerp.  The  object 
of  the  expedition  was,  however,  defeated; 
the  main  armjr  re-embarked,  leaving  16,000 
men  in  possession  of  the  island  of  Walcheren. 
Fever  and  ague  soon  reduced  the  army  of 
occupation  to  a  fearful  state;  and  the  con- 
'-^=^  qjuest  of  Austria  having  ensued  in  the  mean- 
time, this  abortive  attempt  was  brought  to  a 
termination,  to  the  humiliation  of  England, 
and  at  the  cost  of  upwards  of  twenty  mulions 
of  pounds  sterling. 
8AIL0E8.  Duccess,  howcvcr,  attended  the  English 

arms  in  the  East;  for  five  of  the  Ionian 
islands  were  conquered  and  added  to  the  list  of  our  colonial  posses- 
sions. Lord  Cochrane,  too,  performed  his  gallant  exploit  of  cutting 
out  the  French  fleet  in  Basque  Roads;  he  burnt  four  ships-of-the- 
line  and  three  frigates,  and  would  have  achieved  a  much  more  brilliant 
success  but  for  the  unfortunate  interference  of  Lord  Gambier.  Lord 
Collingwood  destroyed  three  sail-of-the-line,  two  frigates,  and  twenty 
transports  in  the  bay  of  Rosas,  while  Sir  James  Saumarez  captured  a 
Russian  convoy  in  the  Baltic. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1810,  a  jubilee  was  celebrated  throughout 
Great  Britain  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  oi  the 
accession  of  George  the  Third  to  the  throne. 

The  disastrous  termination  of  the  Walcheren  expedition  caused  angxj 
recriminations  between  the  ministers.  To  such  an  extent  did  these 
di£ferences  proceed,  that  Mr.  Canning,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Secretary  at  War,  having  resigned  their  offices,  fought  a 
duel.  The  Duke  of  Portland  dyinff,  Mr.  rerceval  was  raised  to  the 
head  of  the  administration,  and  Lord  Liverpool  was  named  Secretaiy  at 
War,  with  Lord  Palmerston  for  Under  Secretary. 

Disturbances  occurred  in  London  during  this  year.  The  House  of 
Commons,  during  the  debates  on  the  Walcheren  expedition,  had  dis- 
cussed the  question  with  closed  doors,  and  one  Jones  having  made  use 
of  very  violent  languagje  in  reference  to  the  matter,  was  strongly  sup- 
ported in  Parliament  oy  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  For  his  part  m  the 
business.  Sir  Francis  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained 
as  long  as  the  Session  continued. 
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Wherever  the  Spanish  armies  appeared  they  were  uniformly  defeated 
by  the  French  generals,  and  at  length  the  junta  was  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  Cadiz,  to  which  place  Lord  Wellington  despatcned  6000  men, 
und^  Sir  Thomas  Graham  (Lord  Lynedoch])  for  their  protection.  The 
town  was  dosely  invested  by  the  French  armies^  but  the  communications 
were  maintainecl  by  a  poweitul  British  fleet. 

Napoleon,  after  the  peace  of  Schonbrunn,  was  enabled  to  send  vast 
reinforcements  to  the  reninsula.  Massena,  at  the  head  of  90,000  men, 
marched  against  Wellington,  who  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  C!oimbra.  On  the  27th  of  September,  the  Britbh 
general  defeated  his  formidable  antagonist  at  the  Sierra  de  £usaeo,  with, 
a  loss  of  5000  men. 

This  victory  secured  Wellington's  line  of  retreat,  and  he  was  enabled 
without  molestation  to  take  up  his  position  behind  the  celebrated  lines 
of  T(^rres  Fedras,  which  he  nad  been  preparing  for  many  months,  in 
case  of  his  being  obliged  to  make  a  retro^;rade  movement.  These 
marvellous  entrenchments,  formed  of  gieantic  earthworks,  consisted 
of  three  Hues,  one  within  the  other,  and  mounted  six  hundred  guns. 
Massena,  having  somewhat  recovered  from  his  recent  defeat,  undertook 
the  pursuit  of  the  British  army,  but  on  his  arrival  before  the  lines,  he 
was  so  astounded  at  the  preparations  made  for  his  reception  that  he 
at  once  retired,  and  cantoned  bis  troops  in  winter  quarters. 

A  revolution  having  occurred  in  Sweden,  one  of  Bonaparte's  generals, 
John  Bemadotte,  was  elected  Crown  Prince,  and  the  Emg  dying  in  the 
following  year,  this  soldier  of  fortune  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He 
bad  long  been  estranged  from  Napoleon,  and  now  he  determined  to  sever 
himself  altogether  from  his  old  patron ;  with  this  view  he  entered  into 
dose  communication  and  alliance  with  EngUnd. 

The  death  of  the  King's  best  loved  daughter.  Princess  Amelia, 
induced  a  return  of  the  malady  which  on  former  occasions  had 
threatened  His  Majesty's  reason.  It  now  became  necessary  for 
Parliament  to  arrange  for  the  permanent  exercise  of  the  Royal  functions, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  made  Kegent  of  the  Kinj^dom,  under  re- 
strictions as  to  the  creation  of  Peers,  and  others  of  the  regal  pre- 
rogatives. The  King's  reason  continued  clouded  during  the  remaining 
tenyears  of  his  life. 

The  whole  resources  of  that  part  of  Spain  which  was  occupied  by  the 
*'  Army  of  Portugal "  were  exnausted  oy  the  spring  of  ISll,  so  that 
Massena  was  compelled  to  retreat  from  before  Torres  Yedras.  To 
create  a  diversion,  Soult  had  invaded  the  northern  provinces  of 
Portu^;  and,  with  the  view  of  increasing  his  army,  he  had  drawn  off 
a  considerable  portion  of  th^  Prench  force  wliich  had  so  long  invested 
Cadiz.  Taking  advantage  of  this.  General  Graham  (Lord  Lynedoch) 
resolved  upon  striking  a  olowat  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  but  on  his  march 
he  found  tue  height  of  Barossa  in  possession  of  Marshal  Victor.  Com- 
pelled to  fight  a  battle,  Graham  posted  his  small  force  with  conspimate 
skill,  and  stormed  the  position  of  the  enemy.  The  Spanish  auxiliaries 
having  fled  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  whole  weight  of  the 
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attack  fell  upon  the  British  soldiers,  whose  intrepid  courage,  presenoe 
of  mind,  and  coolness  in  danger,  were  never  more  conspicuous  than  on 
this  occasion.  The  French  were  defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  but 
owing  to  the  defection  of  his  allies  the  British  general  was  unable  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  victory. 

Massena's  division  having  been  hirgelv  reinforced,  he  was  enabled  to 
enter  Portugal;  he  marched  to  the  relief  of  Almeida,  upon  the  si^e  of 
which  fortress  bj  the  Allies  the  utmost  anxiety  was  concentrated. 
Wellington  met  his  rival  at  Fuenieg  d'  Onoro,  and  entirely  defeated  Mm. 
After  this  Almeida  was  evacuated,  and  Napoleon  sent  Marshal  Marmont 
to  supersede  Massena.  But  this  step  did  not  effect  much  good,  for  the 
French  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  Salamanca. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  the  British,  under  Beresford,  were  beaieein^ 
Badajotj  and  the  garrison  being  hard  driven,  Soult  marched  to  their 
relief;  The  British  seneral  accepted  battle  at  Jlbttera.  As  usual,  the 
Spaniards  disappearea  in  the  early  part  of  the  action,  but  Beresfozd'a 
men  stood  firm,  and  once  again  the  British  army  proved  victorious. 
Soult  retired  to  Seville,  Wellin^n  formed  a  junction  with  Beresford, 
and  the  siege  of  Badajoz  was  vigorously  undertaken.  Twice  was  this 
formidable^  citadel  assaulted  in  the  most  determined  manner,  but  as 
often  as  the  assaults  were  made  they  were  repulsed,  and  Wellii^gton  de* 
termined  to  retire. 

The  year  1812  opened  with  some  modifications  in  the  ministry.  In 
consequence  of  a  disagreement  with  Mr.  Perceval,  Lord  Welleslev 
resigned  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  was  succeeded  by  LorU 
Castlereagfa.  In  the  month  of  May,  Mr.  Perceval  was  assasinated  in 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  one  Bellingham.  Upon  this 
Lord  Liverpool  became  Premier,  and  Mr.  Vansittart  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  These  changes  had  no  effect,  however,  upon  the  policv  of 
the  war  measures,  and  Wellington  was  able  to  pursue  the  pain  of 
success  which  he  had  entered  upoi^  He  bad  commenced  the  campaign 
so  earlv  as  the  first  days  of  January,  and  on  the  19th  of  that  month 
Quidai  Rodriffo  was  taken.  For  this  splendid  achievement  Lord 
Wellington  was  raised  a  step  in  the  peerage,  and  received  a  grant 
from  the  Spanish  Government  of  the  dukedom  of  Cuidad  Rodii^.  In 
April,  Badaiox  fell,  after  an  assault  of  the  most  frightful  descnption ; 
during  whicn  the  slaughter  on  both  sides  was  terrific.  Soul^  who  was 
advancing  to  the  relief  of  this  fortress,  retired,  on  hearing  of  its  capture, 
and  was  defeated  at  VtUa  Oareia. 

The  war  was  now  carried  into  the  heart  of  Spain.  Wellington  ad- 
vanced ;  Marmont  retired  before  him.  Salamanca  was  abandoned  by 
the  French  and  at  once  occupied  by  the  BKUsh  army,  but  not  waitings 
in  idleness  at  this  city  while  an  active  enemy  existed  at  no  great  distance, 
Wellington  went  in  pursuit  of  the  French  Marshal.  For  some  time  the 
two  armies  marchea  in  parallel  lines,  each  commander  lookixijg  for  a 
false  step  on  the  part  of  the  other.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  Wellington, 
perceiving  that  Marmont  had  committed  a  blunder  by  extending  and 
awekening  his  left,  fell  on  the  French  and  totally  routed  them.  The 
French  loss  was  estimated  at  15.000  men. 
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Wellmgton  now  turned  his  face  towards  Madrid,  and  haying  dri?en 
King  Joseph  before  him,  entered  the  capital  of  Spain  on  August  12th. 
Oa  the  14th  the  French  garrison  surrenaered,  when  one  hundred  and 
eighty  guns,  and  80,000  stand  of  arms,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. 

The  siege  of  CadU  was  abandoned  by  the  Trench,  and  WeUington, 
finding  himself  in  danger  of  losing  his  basis  of  operations  in  consequence 
of  the  concentration  of  several  armies  arouna  his  isolated  position, 
determined  to  retire.  He  went  into  winter  quarters  in  and  around 
Cuidad  Rodrigo. 

The  career  of  Napoleon  was  now  fast  drawing  towards  a  crisis. 
Bnssia  having  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  celebrated  Berlin  decrees,  the 
French  Emperor  declared  war  against  Alexander,  and  having  collected  a 
more  numerous  and  magnificent  army  than  he  had  ever  before  led,  under- 
took the  invasion  of  Eussia.  Every  inch  of  the  country  was  disputed; 
the  most  sanguinary  engagements  were  fought ;  and  the  most  terrible 
hardships  endured.  But  at  length  the  French  Emperor  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow.  The  devoted  citizens,  however, 
set  fire  to  their  city  iu  a  thousand  different  parts ;  every  effort  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames  proved  unavaUing.  The  supplies  were  ilestroyed, 
and  in  the  face  of  a  Kussian  winter  no  course  remained  open  to  Napo- 
leon but  retreat.  This  was  at  ouce  undertaken,  and  the  sufferings  of 
his  armv  were  so  intense  that  the  magnificent  host  which  he  had  led 
onljr  a  few  months  previously,  with  amiost  barbaxic  pomp,  was  entirely 
anoihiktcd. 

In  the  middle  of  this  year  war  broke  out  between  England  and 
America,  in  consequence  of  our  cruisers  insisting  upon  the  ri^ht  of  search. 
Although  concessions  were  made  by  this  country,  the  United  States 
Government  asserted  arrogantly  that  they  came  too  late,  and  they, 
having  been  long  making  preparations  for  the  annexation  of  Canada, 
marched  a  bodv  of  men  into  that  province,  who  were  compelled  to 
capitulate  to  the  British  army.  At  sea,  several  engagements  took 
nlaoe  between  isolated  vessels ;  and  in  these,  for  some  time,  our  enemies 
had  the  decided  advantage ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
we  consider  that  our  ships  were  ill-manned,  and  that  the  enemy's 
vessels  were  far  more  heavily  armed  than  those  which  were  sent  out  to 
cope  with  them. 

At  another  time  this  American  war  would  be  a  most  interesting  and 
all-absorbing  subject,  but  in  the  face  of  the  gigantic  struggle  which 
was  taking  place  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  sinks  into  a  secondary 
pbce. 

The  retreat  of  Napoleon  from  Russia,  and  the  continued  success  of 
Lord  WeUington  in  the  Peninsula,  excited  the  highest  enthusiasm  in 
this  country.  Enormous  subscriptions  were  raised  for  the  relief  of  the 
Russian  simerers,  and  Parliament  voted  £200,000  for  the  same  pur- 
P^.  An  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  concluded  between 
England,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  and  it  was  determined  to  follow  up  the 
recent  disaster  with  all  the  ngour  that  the  allies  were  capable  of. 
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b  meet  the  formidable  force  that 'was  gathering  in  Germany,  Napo- 
leon was  compelled  to  call  every  man  from  the  Peninsula  who  ooold  be 
roared ;  and  Wellington  nrepared  at  once  to  take  advantage  of  the 
French  distress.  At  the  nead  of  70,000  men,  the  British  commands 
marched  through  Spain,  the  enemy  retreating  before  him,  until  June 
21st,  1813,  when  they  occupied  a  strong  position  at  Viihria,  and  were 
obliged  to  give  battle.  Wellington  accepted  the  challenge,  and  after  a 
severe  action,  in  the  words  of  an  officer  who  was  present,  ''the  Frendi 
were  beaten  before  the  town,  and  in  the  town,  and  through  the  town, 
and  out  of  the  town,  and  behind  the  town,  and  all  about  the  town." 
In  short,  so  thorough  a  defeat  had  not  overtoken  the  French  while  the 
war  had  lasted.  King  Joseph  barely  escaped  with  his  life ;  Marshal 
Jourdain's  baton  was  among  the  trophies ;  and  besides  this,  the  whole 
treasure  of  the  beaten  army  fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands,  together 
with  spoils  of  all  descriptions  which  had  been  roobed  from  almost  every 
town  in  Spain  and  PortugaL 

Marauis  Wellington  lost  no  time  in  following  up  his  advantage; 
Pampetuna  and  SL  Sebastian  were  invested,  and  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees  occupied,  in  preparation  for  the  invasion  of  France.  Napoleon, 
aikrmed  at  the  aspect  of  affairs,  immediately  despatched  Marshal 
Soult  with  instructions  to  defeat  the  invader  at  all  hazards ;  but  on  his 
arrival  at  the  frontier,  he  found  a  disorganized  army,  without  supplies, 
and  wanting  in  that  spirit  which  constant  victory  nad  in  former  days 
supplied  them  with.  He  made  the  most  gigantic  efforts,  however,  to 
pass  the  mountain  defiles,  and  for  many  days  the  terrible  baitlei  of 
the  Fvrenees  were  sustained.  St.  Sebastian  being  captured,  by  the 
English,  Pampeluna  shortly  afterwards  surrender^  and  Wellington 
led  his  gallant  troops  into  the  French  territory,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  people  as  deliverers.  Meanwhile  Soult  retired  to  an 
entrenched  camp  at  Bayonne. 

While  these  victories  were  being  won  in  the  Peninsula,  events  of  a 
most  momentous  nature  had  occurred  in  Germany.  Napoleon  having 
collected  the  wreck  of  his  army  which  had  escaped  from  the  horrors  cm 
the  Kussian  campaign,  having  drawn  an  entiie  division  from  Spain, 
and  having  by  means  of  a  forced  conscription  a^ain  raised  his  forces  to 
nearly  700,000  men,  marched  300,000  soldiers  mto  Germany,  to  check 
the  rapid  advances  which  the  allied  powers  were  making  towards  the 
Bliine.  Prussia  had  joined  the  nortnem  alliance,  and  made  a  great 
effort  to  send  an  army  mto  the  field  worthy  of  fightmgby  the  side  m  the 
Russian  heroes. 

At  first,  success  was  with  the  French  Emperor ;  he  won  the  great 
victories  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen^  and  occupied  the  cities  of  Dresden  and 
Leipsic.  At  this  juncture,  Austria,  whicn  was  bound  to  Nfupoleon  by 
the  ties  of  marriage,  endeavoured  to  mediate  between  the  bdligerents, 
but  findiqg  Napoleon  so  arrosant  in  his  demands  that  no  terms  could 
be  arrived  at,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  joined  the  allies.  Dresden,  Denne- 
vfitz,  and  Katzbach  were  fought,  and  the  tide  of  victory  swept  the 
French  army  before  it;  Napoleon's  final  defeat  occurred  at  Leipsic, 
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where  the  slaup^hter  was  so  terrific  that  the  French  army  was  once  again 
annihilated.  Finding  ail  was  lost,  the  French  Emperor  proceeded  in  all 
haste  to  Paris. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1814,  Wellington  gave  battle  to  Soult 
at  OrUiez^  and  success  again  rested  with  the  British  commander. 
The  allied  troops  now  occupied  Bordeaux  (wliere  the  citizens  pro- 
claimed King  Louis  XVIII.)  and  invested  Bayonne^  while  Soult  re- 
treated to  Toulouse.  Here,  on  Easter  Sunday  was  fouglit  a  most  de- 
termined and  bloody  engagement,  wliich  enaed  disastrously  for  the 
French  Marshal,  who  was  compelled  to  retreat  towards  Carcassone. 

After  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  the  allies  advanced  towards  the  French 
frontier,  and  on  the  31st  of  March,  under  the  command  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  Kins  of 
Prussia,  they  occupied  the 
capital  of  France.  Napoleon 
retired  to  Foniainel/ieau,  and 
on  the  11th  of  April  an- 
nounced his  abdication.  A 
treaty  of  peace  and  alliance 
was  entered  into  between 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, and  Prussia.  The  boun- 
daries of  France  were  limited 
to  her  frontier  of  1792; 
Malta  remained  in  possession 
of  England,  while  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  Cevlon, 
were  added  permanently  to 
her  colonial   empire.    Han-  cossaceb. 

over  was  elevated  into  a  king- 
dom, and  Belgium  and  Holland  were  united.  Napoleon  was  sent  to  the 
smaU  isUuid  of  Elba,  in  the  Mediterranean,  where,  in  possession  of 
a  small  court,  ample  revennes,  and  almost  undisturbed  communications 
with  his  former  adherents,  he  was  enabled  to  plan  his  wonderful  escape, 
which  took  pkce  in  the  ensuing  year.  In  June,  the  allied  armies  evacu- 
ated Paris,  it  being  believed  that  the  sway  of  Louis  XVIII.  was 
secured  in  France.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
visited  England,  where  they  were  magnificently  received  by  the  Prince 
Regent.  The  Marquis  Wellington  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Duke, 
and  a  sum  of  £500,000  was  voted  to  him. 

Now  that  proper  attention  could  be  paid  to  American  affairs,  and 
that  it  was  seen  our  transatlantic  enemies  were  not  to  be  despised,  more 
vigour  was  shown  in  combating  them  on  equal  terms.  The  ships  des- 
tined to  meet  their  heavily  armed  frigates,  were  better  equipped  and 
manned,  and  in  the  last  few  months  of  this  sad  war,  the  Enelish  com- 
manders were  able  to  render  a  much  better  account  of  their  adversaries. 
On  June  1st,  1813,  Captain  Broke,  of  the  Shannon,  engaged  the  CheMo- 
peaJke  outside  of  Boston  harbour^  and  in  fifteen  minutes,  after  a  most 
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obstinate  engagement,  the  Yankee  lowered  her  colours.  Three  attempts 
made  by  the  United  States  upon  Canada  were  defeated,  and  consider- 
able bodies  of  Peninsular  yeterans  being  shipped  off  to  America,  the 
war  was  carried  on  with  a  proper  amount  of  yigour.  On  August  ISth, 
1814,  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  was  occupied  and 
destroyed  by  the  British  troops;  but  attacks  on  Baltimore  and  New 
Orleans  were  repulsed.  Both  parties  beinf  tired  of  war,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  at  Ghent  in  December,  1814. 

In  1815,  a  Congress  of  the  European  Powers  was  assembled  at  Ftemna, 
to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  worlcL  This  was  no  easy  task,  and  by  the 
end  of  February  matters  wore  such  a  threatening  aspect,  that  it  was 
feared  war  would  ensue.  But  while  the  Powers  were  wiangling  orer 
antagonistic  principles,  it  was  suddenly  announced  that  Napoleon,  re- 
gardless of  his  solemn  promises,  and  of  the  generous  treatment  he  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  his  conquerors,  had  left  his  island  empire,  and 
had  landed  (March  1),  at  Cannes.  With  rapid  strides  he  proceeded  to- 
wards the  capital.  The  army  deserted  the  King  in  all  quarters,  and 
welcomed  their  old  commander  with  an  enthusiasm  idmost  boundless. 
One  after  another,  Napoleon's  marshals,  who  had  given  in  their  adher- 
ence to  the  Bourbons,  deserted  their  posts,  and  flew  to  meet  the 
Emperor.  Louis  XYIII.  fled  from  Pans^  and  Ni^leon  once  more 
occupied  the  throne  in  the  Tuilleries. 

This  unlooked-for  event  caused  every  other  consideration  to  be  set 
aside  for  the  time ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  named  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  AQied  Armies,  and  a  determination  was  .arrived  at  to 
crush  Napoleon  once  and  for  ever,  as  "an  enemy  of  the  human  race.*' 
Events  hurried  ou  with  marvellous  rapidity ;  the  allied  armies  were  to 
rendezvous  in  Bel^um ;  and  bv  the  second  week  in  June,  a  laige  Prus- 
sian army  under  Prince  Bliicoer,  a  Dutch-Belgian  contingent,  and  a 
British  force,  which  was  constantly  augmenting,  were  fast  concentratiiig 
in  and  about  Brussels. 

Napoleon  had  used  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  to  raise  and  equip 
an  army,  and  never,  perhaps,  in  his  career,  was  a  more  magnificent  force 
led  by  him  to  fight  for  his  ambitious  and  wicked  purposes.  His  great 
object  was  to  cut  the  British  and  Prussians  into  two  sections,  each  of 
which  he  hoped  to  defeat  in  detail.  On  the  16th  of  June,  Marshal 
Ney  attacked  the  right  of  the  British  line  at  Quaire  Bras,  but  after  a 
hard  fought  battle,  the  victory  was  on  the  side  of  the  allies.  On  the 
the  same  day.  Napoleon  attacked  the  Prussians  at  Ligny,  and  after  a 
determined  and  sanguinary  struggle,  forced  them  to  draw  off  in  the 
direction  of  Wavre.  The  17th  of  June  was  devoted  to  a  retrograde 
movement  of  the  aUies  to  a  position  nearer  Brussels,  the  centre  of  which 
was  within  a  mile  and  a  halt  of  Waterloo,  where  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
established  his  head-quarters.  The  British  position  extended  along  the 
ridge  of  a  range  of  heiglits  extending  from  the  Nivelles  road  on  the 
right,  to  Papelotte  on  the  left,  having  the  chateau  of  Hougoumoni  and 
the  farm  ot  La  Baye  Sainle  in  front,  strongly  fortified.  The  French 
army  occupied  a  range  of  heights  opposite  to  the  British  position,  rest 
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ing  (m  PloMchenoit.  A  deq>  valley  lay  between  the  two  annies.  As 
the  immediate  object  of  the  Batiie  of  Waterloo  was  the  possession  of 
the  great  road  to  Brossebi,  which  intersected  both  annies,  and  passed 
through  Waterloo,  it  is  phun  to  see  that  the  British  were  the  defending, 
and  the  French  the  attacking  army. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  discovered  this  great  battle  commenced  at  noon 
on  the  18tn  of  Jane,  1815.  The  most  determined  braverv  animated 
both  annies.  It  was  the  only  time  that  Napoleon  and  Wellington  had 
come  into  personal  contact,  and  the  result  was  looked  forward  to  with 
the  most  mtense  anxiety.  Hougomnont  and  La  Haye  Sainte  were 
the  great  points  of  attack.  Column  after  column  assailed  ^ese 
temporary  fortifications.  The  former  resisted  every  effort  of  the  French 
to  take  it,  but  the  latter  at  length  became  untenable.  Then  Napoleon 
hurled  his  splendid  cavalry  against  the  allied  position,  but  the  Briti^ 
battalions,  tnrew  themselves  mto  s(}uares,  and  poured  volleys  of  bullets 
into  the  masses  of  their  adversanes,  who  roae  round  and  round  the 
glittering  walls  of  steel,  seeking  in  vain  for  a  weak  point.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  plan  agreed  upon  that  Blucher  should  support  the  British 
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^umy,  by  coming  up  on  the  extreme  left  orthe  position,  and  so  attack 
the  flaok  of  the  French  army ;  and  the  advent  of  the  Prussians  was 
anxiously  awaited  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  After  the  Jiaiile  of 
Liff*y,  Blucher  ^d  withdrawn  his  troops  in  good  order  and  marched 
towards  the  new  field  of  battle  by  way  of  Wavre.  Here,  where  only  one 
bridge  crossed  the  river,  a  fire  had  broken  out  in  the  narrow  street,  and 
until  the  flames  could  be  subdued  it  was  impossible  for  the  tumbrils 
of  ammunition  to  advance.  Many  valuable  hours  were  lost  in  this 
way,  and  although  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Prussians  occupied  the 
wood  of  Paris  early  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  not  until  seven  o'clock 
that  Bliicher  could  bring  his  men  up  in  sufficient  numbers  to  render 
any  efficient  assistance  to  the  jaded  but  unoonquered  soldiers  of 
Wellington. 
A  little  before  this  hour.  Napoleon,  finding  that  his  cavalry  were 
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useless  against  the  Britisli  squares,  determined  upon  making  a  grand 
attack  with  his  whole  army.  The  Imperial  Guard  advanced  in  a  serried 
mass  against  the  centre  of  the  allied  position,  and  preceded  by  a  terrific 
fire  of  artillery  he  gave  the  word  to  advance.  The  Duke,  seeing  the 
preparations  for  this  movement,  and 
knowing  it  to  be  the  critical  moment, 
strengthened  his  centre  with  the  brigade 
of  Guards,  and  gave  the  order  for  his 
men  to  lie  down  over  the  crest  of  the 
hill.  With  loud  and  discordant  yells 
did  the  enemv  advance ;  but  not  a  shot 
was  fired  at  them,  not  a  British  soldier 
was  to  be  seen,  until  the  Imperial  Guard 
came  within  thirty  yards  of  the  allied 
ridge;    then  the  Duke   of   Wellington 

five  the  word,  and  as  if  by  magic  everr 
ritish  soldier  rose  &om  the  groumL 
The  line  was  formed  four  deep,  the  front 
rank  kneeling,  and  as  the  French  column 
made  its  appearance  such  a  volley  was 
poured  into  their  advancing  masses  as 
nad  never  yet  been  known.  It  was 
impossible  to  resist  this  master-stroke; 
the  French  were  hurled  back  with  terrible  slaughter.  Not  waiting  to 
give  them  time  to  rally,  the  Duke  ordered  a  ^rand  advance  of  his  entire 
army,  and  the  battle  was  won.  Napoleon  witnessed  the  defeat  of  his 
great  movement,  and  turning  to  Ids  staff  made  use  of  those  memorable 
words,  "  All  is  lost — save  himself  who  can ! "  {Tout  ett  perdu  /  Sauve 
qui  pent  /)  The  utter  rout  of  the  French  army  was  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  their  adversaries  ;  not  a  battahon,  not  a  company  ooold 
be  brought  together ;  they  threw  their  arms  and  equipments  away  and 
covered  the  country  for  many  leagues  in  their  efforts  to  escape.  The 
Emperor  was  the  first  to  carry  the  news  of  his  defeat  to  the  capital,  which 
he  entered  on  the  22nd,  without  a  single  attendant.  Weliington  and 
Bliicher  met  after  ten  o'clock  at  the  village  of  Genappe,  and  there  it 
was  agreed  that  the  pursuit  should  be  taken  up  bv  the  Prussians,  while 
the  British  troops  bivouacked  on  the  ground  which  had  in  the  morning 
been  occupied  oy  the  proudest  host  ever  sent  out  by  France  to  fight 
her  battles  under  the  greatest  of  her  generals. 

The  allies  followed  up  their  victory  without  an  hour's  delay,  and  on 
the  4th  «f  July  they  again  entered  Paris.  Napoleon  had  previouslv 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  but  this  arrangement  was  disallowed, 
and  on  the  8th  of  the  month,  Louis  XVIII.  once  more  took  possession 
of  the  French  throne.  Napoleon  endeavoured  to  escape  to  America, 
but  finding  all  the  ports  blockaded  by  Fnelish  cruizers,  he  surren- 
dered himself  a  prisoner  to  Captain  Maitlana,  of  the  Belieropkon,  and 
was  conveyed  to  Plymouth  Harbour.  It  was  decided  to  send  him  to 
the  Island  of  Si.  Helena,  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  and,  considering 
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his  enOTmoafl  Crimea^  and  the  immeiMrity  of  hamaii  Hfe  sacrificed  to 
feed  his  selfish  and  towering  ambition,  we  must,  in  spite  of  the  sickly 
sentimentiditT  which  of  late  years  haa  preYailed  as  to  his  eiile,  feel  that 
he  was  most  leniently  dealt  with. 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  sisned  at  Paris  on  NoTcmber  21st,  and  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  resomea  its  sittings. 

"^e  close  of  the  war  left  every  country  in  Earope  in  a  state  o( 
extraordinary  exhaustion.  In  England  the  budget  for 
'  the  year  1815  amounted  to  ninetjr  millions  of  pounds 
sterlmg ;  the  National  Debt  had  increased  from  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  to  eight  hundred  millions; 
while  trade  and  commerce  were  frightfully  depressed, 
by  the  actual  inability  of  foreign  nations  to  purchase 
our  manufactures. 

In  Spain,  Ejng  Ferdinand  was  dis^sting  his  subjects 
br  a  system  of  despotism,  whidi  his  long  misfortunes 
snoula  have  prevented  him  from  entering  upon.  His 
re-establishment  of  the  Inquisition  is  a  blot  upon  his 
memory  which  none  can  pauiate. 

In  1816  the  Princess  Uharlotte  was  happily  married 
to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Gobure,  an  union  that  pro- 
mised domestic  felicity  for  the  illustrious  couple,  and 
strength  and  happiness  for  the  nation. 

Lord  Exmouth  conducted  a  fleet  to  Algiers,  and  his 
demands  for  the  release  of  the  Christian  slaves  being 
disregarded,  he  opened  fire ;  and  after  destroying  the 
fortifications  and  the  piraticaed  ships,  the  Dey  came  to 
terms. 

Now  that  the  excitement  of  the  war  was  over,  men  looked  about  for 
8on|f  theme  of  discussion;  Pamjaubntaky  Rsporx  was  the  subject 
chosen,  and  for  many  years  the  bitterest  feelings  were  excited,  and 
most  violent  scenes  were  enacted.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  at 
this  time  were  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Major  Cartwri^ht,  and  Henry 
Himt^  who  were  continually  summoning  monster  meetmgs  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  frequently  leading  to  riots  which  were  not  sup- 
pressed without  loss  of  life. 

In  1817,  as  the  Bcffent  was  proceeding  to  open  Parliament,  his 
carriage  was  surrounded  by  an  infuriated  mob,  who  broke  the  win- 
dows, and  would  have  been  guilty  of  other  violent  acts  had  not  the 
Life  Guards  come  to  the  rescue.  In  Derby  disturbances  occurred, 
which  were  not  (]uelled  until  the  rin^aders  were  captured  and  made  to 
suffer  the  |>enAlties  of  hish  treason.  Prosecutions  were  directed  against 
the  more  violent  pamphleteers  of  the  time,  and  one  William  Hone  was 
indicted  for  libel  ana  blasphemy.  He  was  tried  before  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  and  acquitted,  whereupon  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  resided  his 
office.  On  the  6th  of  November  the  nation  was  plunged  into  the 
deepest  sorrow  bv  the  death  of  the  youn?  Princess  Coarlotte,  whp  had 
pxeviomly  given  oirth  to  a  still-bom  chiicL 
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Brigliter  prospects  heralded  in  the  year  1818.  Trade  imprcnred,  and 
people  seemed  to  be  growing  more  contented ;  but  in  the  following  year 
a  reTolntion  occorred  in  Spain,  which  forced  a  constitution  on  Kin^ 
Ferdinand. 

Monster  meetings  were  occnrring  in  canons  parts  of  the  kingdom 
on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  at  St.  Peter's  field,  in  Mao- 
chester,  the  mob  was  attacked  by  the  Yeomanry,  and  a  terrible  loss  of 
life  ensued.  Henry  Hunt  was  arrested  on  this  occasion,  and  after  a 
fair  trial  was  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

On  the  34th  of  May  the  Princess  Victobia  Ajjoajsvbisa,  danefater 
of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  was  bom ;  and  we  who  live  under  her  mila  and 
beneficent  rule  cannot  but  regard  her  birth  as  the  most  auspicious  ereiit 
of  the  year  1819. 

Queen  Charlotte  had  died  in  1818 ;  and  the  year  1820  was  destined 
to  become  memorable  from  the  demise  of  two  other  rpyal  per- 
sonages. On  the  23rd  of  January  the  Dnke  of  Kent,  father  of  our 
beloyed  Queen,  died  at  Sidmoutn;  and  in  less  than  a  week  King 
Qeorge  the  Third  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  leayin^  behind  him  a 
memoiy  and  a  name  whicn  will  ever  be  revered  by  Englishmen. 

.    ^   ^^^-^  The  Beautdtul  GuNViNGB.  >' 

\  f  \  In  October,  1760,  died  the  celebrated  Countess  of  Coyentry.  This 
\  ",  lady,  and  her  sister,  who,  as  Maria  and  Elizabeth  Gunning,  made  their 
\)  first  appearance  in  Court  circles  in  1751,  were  portionless  Irish  maidens^ 
whose  marvellous  beauty  caused  them  to  become  at  once  the  admi- 
ration of  the  town.  I&uffht  in  marriage  by  the  great  nobles  of  the 
time,  it  will  be  supposed  uiat  those  "  Goddesses  uie  Gunnings  "  did 
not  long  {>ine  in  single  wretchedness.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  led  the 
younger  sister  to  the  altar  of  May-fair  Chapel,  where  the  nuptial  knot 
was  secured  with  a  bed-curtain  rine;  and  in  less  than  three  ^•eks 
Maria  Gunning  became  Countess  of  Coventry.  So  widely  circulated 
was  the  repute  of  these  kdies'  beauty  that  Horace  Walpole  speaks  of 
"seyen  hundred  people  sitting  up  aU  night  in  and  about  an  inn  in 
Yorkshire  to  see  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  get  into  her  chaise  next 
morning.  It  is  literally  true,"  adds  Walpole,  "  that  a  shoemaker  at 
Worcester  got  two  guineas  and  a  half,  bv  showing  a  shoe  that  he  ^ 


\ 


making  for^the  Co\mtess,  at  a  penn^r  a  nead."    Gfeorge  the  Second, 
conversinff  on  one  occasion  with  '    '     " 


ersing  on  one  occasion  with  Lady  Coventry,  regretted  the  dull- 
ness of  the  town.  The  Countess  combated  His  Majesty's  statemeat, 
observing,  "  As  for  sights  1  am  ^uite  satisfied  with  them :  there  is  only 
one  I  am  eager  to  see,  and  that  is  a  coronation."  The  old  King  seemed 
hig^y  pleased  at  the  simplicity  of  this  inanpropriate  Irish  remark. 

it  is  said  that  Lady  Coventry's  eariy  aeath  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
plastering  of  naints  and  pigments  on  her  cheeks,  which,  cheeking  per- 
spiration, produced  the  disorder  of  which  she  died. 

InCXDEET  0?  THE  COSOKATIOK. 

It  was  customary  during  the  ceremony  of  coronation  for  the  SoyereigB 
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to  lecdTe  tho  saenmeni,  witli  ilie  crown  on  his  head.  When  the  sacred 
ejements  had  he^  consecrated  the  King  des^  to  laj  aside  the  in- 
signia of  royalty,  in  order  that  he  might  appear  with  all  humility  before 
the  Lord's  taUe.   Al-  ^       rr  j 

though  no  precedent 
existed  for  such  an 
arrangement  the  pre- 
lates consented  to  it ; 
but  when  the  Queen 
also  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  oiTested  of  her 
crown,  it  was  found 
to  be  fixed  so  firmly 
upon  her  head  that 
there  would  be  some 
difficulty  in  removing 
it.  Her  Maiestywas 
therefore  allowed  to 
retain    it,   the   King 

saying  that  in  her  case  it  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  her 
dress,  and  not  indicatiye  of  power  or  greatness  in  a  creature,  ltnftf*ling 
humUy  in  the  presence  of  God. 

Gambldtg  ;  A  Eashiokable  Abiusement  (1773). 

The  following  is  from  "Walpole's  Latest  Journal ":—"  When  Fox 
moved  the  Repeal  [of  the  Mamage  Act]  he  had  not  read  the  Marriage 
Bill,  nor  did  he  till  some  days  after As  the  gaming  and  ex- 
travagance of  the  young  men  of  quality  had  arrived  at  ft  Pitch  never 
heard  of,  it  is  worth  while  to  give  some  account  of  it.  They  had  a 
club  at  one  Almack's,  in  Pall  Mall,  where  they  played  only  for  rouleaus 
of  £50  each  rouleau ;  and  generally  there  was  £10,000  of  specie  on 
the  table.  Lord  Holland  had  paid  upwards  of  £20,000  for  his  two 
sons.  Nor  were  the  manners  of  the  gamesters,  or  even  their  dresses 
for  nlay,  undeserving  notice.  They  began  by  pulling  off  their  em- 
hroiaered  clothes,  ana  put  on  frieze  great  coats,  or  turned  their  coats 
inside  outwards  for  luck.  They  put  on  pieces  of  leather  (such  as  are 
worn  by  footmen  when  they  clean  their  knives)  to  save  their  lace 
ruffles ;  and  to  guard  their  eyes  from  the  light,  and  to  prevent  tum- 
bling their  hair,  wore  high-crowned  straw  hats  with  brond  brims,  and 
adorned  with  flowers  and  ribbons;  masks  to  conceal  their  emotions 
when  they  played  at  (juintze.  Each  gamester  had  a  small  neat  stand 
by  him  with  a  large  nm,  to  hold  their  tea,  or  a  wooden  bowl  with  an 
edge  of  ormolu  to  hold  their  rouleaus.  Charles  Fox  called  his  out- 
wud  room,  where  the  Jews  waited  till  he  rose,  the  'Jerusalem 
Chamber.*" 

The  Eabl  ov  Subset.— -(1786.) 

This  nobleman,  a  strong  supporter  of  Fox,  was  so  negb'gent  as  to  his 
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personal  appearance,  and  even  cleanliness,  that  he  rarelj  nsed  water  far 
his  comfort,  and  seldom  changed  his  linen.  Complaining  one  day  to 
Dudley  North  that  he  was  a  mutyr  to  rheumatism,  and  haa  ineffectually 
tried  every  known  remedy  for  its  cure,  "  Pray,  my  lord,"  asked  North, 
"  did  you  ever  try  a  clean  shirt  P*' 

Death  anb  Burial  op  CnAaLzs  Edwabs. — ^March  Skd,  1788. 

The  young  Pretender  lived  long  into  the  reign  of  King  George  the 
Third.  After  his  escape  from  Scotland  in  1746,  he  was  permitted  to 
reside  in  France  as  long  as  Louis  XV.  could  make  him  subservient  to 
his  political  intrigues.  Being  at  length  expelled  from  the  French  terri- 
tory, after  some  further  wanderings,  the  youn^  Prince  took  up  his 
residence  in  Rjome,  where  he  occupied  the  Moii  Palace.  It  is  sad  to 
have  to  record  that  he  indul^d  in  the  most  degrading  vices ;  scarcely 
ever  sober,  he  spent  his  time  in  the  company  of  vulgar  parasites,  while 
his  own  wife,  the  Princess  of  Stolberg,  became  the  favourite  of  the  poet 
\  Alfieri. 

Charles  Edward  died  in  Ejome  in  March,  1788,  and  his  brother  Henry, 
Cardinal  Bishop  of  Frascati,  caused  his  remains  to  be  interred  with  a 
meretricious  imita^  ion  of  royal  obsequies.  Two  hundred  masses,  at 
ei^hteenpence  each,  were  directed  to  be  said  for  the  repose  of  his  sooL 
His  corpse  was  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  the  Garter  and  St.  Andrew 
wrought  in  pinchbeck ;  a  wooden  sceptre  and  crown  were  enclosed  in 
the  cofiBn,  and  the  inscription 

"CAROLUS  in 

•'  MaGNJB  BfilTANNICiB  BOBX," 

was  prepared  and  cast  in  lead. 

The  remains  of  the  ill  fated  Prince  lay  in  state  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Frascati,  and  were  ultimately  deposited  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter^s  at 
Borne. 

The  Feench  Revolution  ;  Massacbb  op  Pmsonehs.— Sept.  1792. 


In  this  month,  one  of  the  most  fearful  and  revolting  massacres  ' 
perpetrated  in  France,  which  it  has  ever  been  the  painful  duty  of  the 
historian  to  record. 

The  prisons  of  Paris  were  crowded  with  persons  of  all  ranks,  who 
were  suspected  by  the  revolutionary  Government  of  holding  opinions 
contrary  to  the  new  rSaime,  and  the  horcid  resolution  was  taken  of 
destrovmg  them  at  one  olow.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
2nd  of  September,  a  band  of  assassins  assembled  in  front  of  the  prison 
of  the  Abbave,  and  commenced  the  attack.  Twenty-four  {priests,  who  had 
been  placed  under  arrest  for  refusing  to  take  the  revolutionary  oaths, 
were  dragged  into  the  prison-yard  ana  pierced  with  a  hundred  weapons. 
A  mock  tribunal  was  then  formed,  presided  over  by  a  wretch  called 
MaiUard,  and  after  going  through  the  semblance  of  a  trial  the  victims 
were   led  out  to  be  massacrea  by  the  howling  wretches  who  were 
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thirsting  for  their  blood.  The  prisoners  crowded  to  the  windows^ 
and  observed  in  what  attitnde  death  came  soonest  to  relieve  the 
victims ;  and  when  their  own  turn  arrived  they  folded  their  arms  lest  they 
should  ward  off  the  blows  aimed  at  them,  and  so  prolong  their  suffer- 
in^.  Benches  were  arranged,  on  which  spectators  might  stand  to 
watch  the  progress  of  this  sanguinary  scene,  and  blood  was  actually 
poured  into  glasses  bv  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  drank  by  the  populace, 
who  were  yelling  and  screaming  with  demoniacal  delight.  In  order  to 
stimulate  the  murderers,  money  was  promised  to  them  by  the  munici- 
pality at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  francs  each.  Some  wretches  com- 
plained of  the  smallness  of  this  reward,  and  one  man  exclaimed  "  Do 
you  say  1  have  only  earned  twenty-four  francs  P  I  have  slain  forty 
with  my  own  hands !"  The  assassins'  names  and  the  sums  paid  to 
them,  entered  into  a  schedule,  written  with  blood,  still  exist,  to 
testify  the  depths  of  crime  into  which  the  rulers  of  fSrance  descended 
during  that  awful  period. 

Instances  o?  Coubaoe. 

Many  examples  of  heroic  conduct  are  on  record,  one  or  two  only  of 
wluch  we  can  mention  here. 

M.  de  Sombreuil  was  beset  by  a  crowd  of  assassins  thirstini^  foijiis 
blood,  when  his  daughter,  eighteen  years  of  age,  threw  herself  on  her 
father's  neck,  and  declared  they  should 
not  strike  him  except  through  her  body. 
The  mob  paused ;  one  of  them  presented 
a  cup  of  blood  to  the  heroic  maiden, 
saying,  "Drink!  it  is  the  blood  of 
aristocrats !"  and  promising  to  spare 
her  parent  if  she  would  comply  with 
the  revolting  demand.  She  did  so  and 
thus  saved  her  father's  life. 

In  the  prison  of  Les  Cannes  were 
several  hundreds  of  the  clergy,  among 
them  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Aries. 
Thirty  of  them,  headed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  the  Bishops  of  Beauvais 
and  caintes,  ranged  themselves  round 
the  altar  in  the  chapel,  and  were  dis- 
covered by  the  assassins  who  hastened  pawsiaw  patriotb. 
to  complete  their  horrid  work.    While 

the  murders  were  proceeding  the  Archbishop  repeated  the  prayers  for 
those  in  extremis  mortuis^  and  the  reverend  victims  died  imploring  for- 
giveness for  their  murderers. 

The  cry  was  now  raised  for  the  Archbishop ;  "I  am  he,"  the  prelate 
said ;  "  Wretch !  *'  exclaimed  they,  **  you  have  shed  the  blood  of  the 
patriots  of  Aries ;"  "  I  never  injured  a  human  being,"  he  answered. 
"Then,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  ruffians,  "I  will  dispatch  you,"  and 
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struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  sabre.  The  Archbishop  remained 
motionless,  not  so  much  as  raising  his  hand  to  protect  himself  from  a 
second  blow.  The  assassin  struck  him  across  tne  face,  and  the  blood 
flowed  in  torrents.  Still,  with  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  the  Tenerable 
prelate  moved  not;  a  third  blow  laid  him  senseless,  when  another 
wretch  leapt  on  the  body  and  plunged  a  sword  into  his  heart. 

So  numerous  were  the  murdfers  in  this  prison  that  the  blood  ran  down 
the  stairs  into  the  courts  of  the  building. 

At  the  Bicbtre,  where  several  thousand  prisoners  were  incarcerated 
for  felonies  and  murder,  it  took  two  days  to  complete  the  work  of 
butchery,  aod  the  assassinations  ended  at  length  from  the  exhaustion 
of  the  revolutionists. 

Similar  scenes  occurred  in  the  various  provinces  of  France ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  calculate  the  number  of  persons  who  fell  victims  to  tlic 
diabolical  fury  of  the  republican  fanatics. 

Execution  of  Louis  XVI. — Januaby  21, 1793. 

After  going  through  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  suffering  the 
greatest  indignities  with  the  most  heroic  fortitude,  King  Louis  was  led 
forth  to  execution.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  he  had  an  affecting 
interview  with  his  family,  and  then  spent  several  hours  with  the  Abbe 
Edgeworth,  his  confessor.  At  twelve  o'clock  he  retired  to  bed  and 
slept  calmly  until  five.  He  then  rose,  distributed  the  few  articles  of 
jewellery  he  possessed  amoni;  the  members  of  his  family,  received  the 
last  sacraments,  and  prepared  for  the  final  scene. 

Santerre,  the  repubucan  commissioner,  arrived  at  nine  o'clock. 
"You  come  to  seek  me,"  said  the  Kin^^ 
**  allow  me  a  minute."  Presenting  his  last  wUl 
to  the  officer,  he  said,  **  I  pray  you  to  eive 
this  packet  to  the  Queen,  my  wife."  "  ftat 
is  no  concern  of  mine,"  replied  the  bmtal 
representative,  "I  come  to  conduct  you  to 
the  scaffold."  Surrounded  by  an  overwhelming 
military  array,  the  mournful  procession  set  out 
for  the  Place  Louis  XV,  Arrived  there  the 
King  said  to  his  confessor,  "This  is  the 
place,  is  it  notP"  He  descended  from  the 
carriage  and  undressed  himself;  but  when  the 
executioner  attempted  to  bind  his  arms  he 
resisted,  exclaiming  that  he  would  never  suffer 
such  an  indi^ty.  But  the  Abbe  Edgewortb 
said,  "Submit  to  that  outrage,  as  the  hst 
resemblance  to  the  Saviour,  who  is  about  to  ie> 
oompense  your  sufferings."  "Nothing  but 
such  an  example,"  the  Kins  replied,  "  should 
induce  me  to  submit  to  such  an  affront;  now  oTo  as  you  please, 
I  will  drink  the  cup  to  the  last  dregs."    He  then  resigned  mmself 
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to  his  tonnentora,  and  haviiig  received  the  siiblime  benediotioii 
from  the  Abhe,  "Son  of  St.  lK>ms,  ascend  to  Heayen,"  he  walked 
with  a  firm  step  to  the  front  of  the  scaffold,  and  addressed  a  few  words 
to  the  people,  which  were  drowned  by  the  beating  of  drums.  The 
executioner  seized  him,  and  in  a  very  brief  time  the  knife  fell  and  put  an 
end  to  his  sufferings.  One  of  the  assistant  executioners  waved  the 
head  in  the  air,  and  the  confessor  fell  on  his  knees  by  the  lifeless  body 
of  the  murdered  King. 

Anecdotbs  of  the  Pbikce  of  Wales. 

Mr.  Thackeray,  Dr.  Doran,  and  others,  have  complained  that  it  is  the 
fashion  of  th^  day  to  write  down  the  Regent.  But  when  a  man  in  such 
an  exalted  position  commits  a  barefaced  error,  he  must  be  aware  that  it 
wiU  be  recorded  upon  the  page  of  history. 

Among  the  Regent's  faults,  that  of  untruthfulness  is  not  the  least  to 
be  deplored.  Altiioug;h  he  knew  himself  to  be  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  he  authorized  Charles  Fox,  who  also  was  well  aware  of  the 
fact,  to  rise  in  the  House  of  Gonmions  and  assert  that  no  such  marriage 
had  ever  taken  place. 

He  borrowed  money  of  Philip  (Egalit6)  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  gave  his 
bonds  for  the  payment.  The  story  oecame  known,  and  a  question  being 
asked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Fox  was  again  authorized  to  deny  the 
truth  of  the  assertion.  But  FhUip  was  compelled,  by  his  own  extra- 
vagant necessities,  to  negotiate  the  Prince's  bonds,  and  when  the  guillo- 
tine was  rampant  in  Paris  these  promises  to  pay  were  being  circulated 
through  France.  The  holders  of  tne  securities  denounced  the  financiers 
who  refused  to  discount  them  as  aristocrats,  and  in  May,  1794,  thirty- 
one  of  these  persons  suffered  death. 

Manv  of  the  Prince's  letters  were  so  well  written  that  their  having 
prooeeded  from  his  own  pen  was  much  doubted.  Sheridan  had  privately 
told  Lord  Holland  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  certain  letter ;  but  shortly 
afterwards  the  Prince  informed  his  lordship  that  he  had  himself  composed 
the  document  in  question,  and  appealed  to  Sheridan,  who  was  present, 
for  the  truth  of  the  statement.  The  latter  bowed.  "  I  could  not,"  says 
Lord  Holland,  '*  for  the  soul  of  me,  tell  which  was  the  liar !" 

The  Duke  of  Tobk. 

The  Princes,  following  the  practice  of  their  age,  drank  dee|>ly  ana 
played  high.  Some  of  wem  were  not  remarkable  for  their  anxiety  to 
pay  their  debts  of  honour.  The  Duke  of  York  having  lost  considerably 
to  an  Irish  member  named  Keatinge,  the  latter  ventured  to  remind  His 
Uo^al  Highness  that  the  debt  was  unpaid.,  A  cheque  for  the  amount 
having  been  forwarded,  Keatinge  acknowledged  its  receipt  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — 

*  Now  Is  the  winter  of  onr  discontent 
Uftde  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York.'* 

At  which  the  Duke  laughed  heartily. 
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Caroline  op  Brunswick  (Dec. — April,  1794-6.) 


There  are  obvions  reasons  why,  in  thb  work,  we  cannot  enter  fnllj 
into  all  the  details  of  the  nnbappy  misnnderstancQDg  between  the  Prince 
Regent  and  his  unfortunate  wife ;  but  we  can  give  some  account  of  this 
lad^  which  will  throw  considerable  light  on  the  cause  of  the  antipathies 
which  made  their  appearance  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  royal  personages. 

Caroline  was  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  whose  Duchess  was 
sister  of  King  Qeorge  the  Third.  The  court  of  Brunswick  was  one  of 
the  most  profligate  of  the  ill-regulated  Grcrman  principalities,  and  Uie 

Soung  Princess  had  been  reared  in  the  society  of  her  father's  ahan- 
onea  favourites,  without  parental  solicitude,  and  indeed  withoat 
the  most  ordinary  regard  for  her  education  and  the  fostering  of 
her  better  principles.  When,  therefore,  it  was  announced  to  her 
that  she  was  to  become  the  wife  of  the  future  Monarch  of  Gh-eat 
Britain,  she  naturally  supposed  that  the  English  court  would  prove 
as  abandoned  as  that  of  her  father,  and  that  love  for  her  hus- 
band, or  that  of  him  for  her,  was  a  simple  impossibility, — that,  in  fact^ 
the  marriage  was  to  be  one  of  policy  alone,  both  parties  being  left  in 
private  to  act  as  thej  pleased. 

The  excellent  diaiy  of  Lord  Malmesbury, — ^the  special  ambas- 
sador appointed  to  conclude  the  marriage  contract, — throws  sufficient 

light  on  the  character  of  the  Prin- 
cess to  show  that  she  was  in  no 
way  adapted  to  fill  the  exalted 
position  destined  for  her.  She  was 
careless  of  her  toilet,  even  dirty 
and  slovenly  in  the  articles  of 
clothing  which  she  wore ;  she  was 
free  in lier  convei'sation,  and  light 
in  the  remarks  she  made  on  per- 
sons and  things. 

On  one  occasion  Lord  Malmes- 
bury ventured  to  remonstrate  with 
Her  Royal  Highness  about  her 
careless  toilet.  "  She  piques  her- 
self on  dressing  quick.  I  disap- 
prove this.  She  maintains  her 
point ;  I,  however,  desire  Madan^ 
Busche  (her  waiting-woman)  to  ex- 
plain to  her  that  the  Prince  is  very  delicate,  and  that  he  expects  a 
long  and  careful  toiUUe  de  propriety,  of  which  she  has  no  idea.  On 
the  contrary,  she  neglects  it  sadly,  and  is  offensive  from  this  neglect. 
Madame  Busche  executed  this  commission  well,  and  the  Princess  comes 
out  next  day  icell  washed  all  over" 

This  was  the  wife  selected  for  the  "  first  gentleman  in  Europe.**  Be- 
sides her  antipathy  to  soap  and  water,  CaroUne  was  wofully  deficient  in 
the  necessary  accomplishments  of  writing  and  spelling;  she  frequently 
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"  insulted  her  mother,  and  was  yulgarly  fiuniliar  with  strangers."  A  yerj 
sad  prospect  this. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1795,  Caroline  arrived  at  St.  James's,  and  Lord 
Malmesboiy  hastened  to  bring  his  mission  to  a  close  by  introducing  the 
Princess  to  her  future  husband.  His  Lordship  says : — "  I  intro£iced 
the  Princess  Caroline  to  him.  She  Tery  properiy  .  .  .  attempted 
to  kneel  to  him.  He  raised  her  and  embraced  her,  said  barely  one  word, 
turned  round,  retired  to  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  and  calling  me  to 
him,  said, '  Harris^  1  am  not  well ;  pray  get  me  a  glass  of  brandy.'  I 
said,  'Sir,  had  you  not  better  have  a  glass  of  water  f*  Upon  which,  he, 
much  out  of  humour,  said  with  an  oath, '  No,  I  will  go  airectly  to  the 
Queen ;'  and  away  he  went." 

The  Princess  was  naturally  astonished,  but  made  use  of  some  express 
sions  not  altogether  becoming  her  exalted  rank,  and  which  we  omit. 

Three  days  afterwards  the  marriage  was  solemnized  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  James's  Pahice,  with  the  usual  royal  ceremony.  It  is  said  that,  to  for- 
tify himself  to  go  through  the  marriaee,  the  Prince  had  taken  so  much 
brandy  that  he  was  scarcely  master  of  his  actions. 

Howeyer  much  we  may  pity  and  blame  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  we 
must  not  forget  that  at  the  time  George  affected  to  be  so  shocked  at  his 
wife's  improprieties,  he  was  himself  passing  a  most  abandoned  life,  alike 
scandalous  to  himself  and  to  the  nation  wliich  submitted  to  his  profligacy. 

MUTIHT  OP  THE  PCEET. — (1797.) 

Many  causes  for  discontent  existed  among  the  seamen,  the  principal 
of  which  were,  that,  although  the  necessaries  of  life  had  enormously 
increased,  the  men's  waees  stood  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second;  tnat  an  undue  proportion  of  prize-money  was 
aUotted  to  the  officers;  that  too  stem  discipline  was  maintained;  that 
men  were  kept  afloat  for  many  years  without  being  permitted  to  see- 
their  wives  and  families ;  and  that  the  conduct  of  tlie  officers  to  their 
subordinates  was  harsh  and  revolting  in  the  extreme.  Distress  had 
forced  many  men  into  the  navy  who  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the 
Trench  Revolution,  and,  these  taking  the  lead,  it  was  at  length  deter- 
mined to  make  a  stand  against  the  constituted  authorities. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1797,  when  the  signal  to  "Weigh  anchor" 
was  made  to  the  Channel  squadron,  then  assembled  in  Portsmouth 
harbour^  three  cheers  were  given,  and  the  red  flag  of  mutiny 
hoisted.  The  officers  exerted  tnem  selves  to  bring  back  the  men  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty,  but  discontent  too  widely  prevailed.  Officers  were 
chosen  from  among  the  crews ;  and,  to  their  honour  be  it  recorded, 
thej  preserved  the  utmost  decorum,  and  not  a  single  act  of  cruelty 
stamed  their  conduct.  The  most  obnoxious  of  their  officers  were  sent . 
ashore,  and  a  respectful  petition,  praying  for  redress  of  grievances,  was 
forwarded  to  the  Admiralty  and  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  greatest  alarm  prevailed  throughout  the  nation.  The  navy  was 
regard^  as  the  bulwark  of  the  country,  and  now  that  that  support 
was  withdrawn,  what  security  existed  against  invasion  and  national 
humiliation  P 
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Lord  Howe  was  sent  down  by  Government  to  assure  the  mutiiieerB 
that  their  grievances  should  be  redressed,  and  relying  upon  this  promise 
the  red  flag  was  struck,  and  the  men  retnmed  to  their  antj. 

The  MuTnrr  of  ths  Nobx. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  denumds  of  the  Channel  squadron  had 
been  complied  with,  induced  the  sailors  of  the  North-Sea  fleet  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  comrades ;  and  while  all  Englsnd  was  rejoicine 
over  the  happy  termination  of  the  recent  crisis,  a  rumour  spread  abroad 
that  the  fleet,  which,  under  Lord  Duncan,  had  been  blockading  the 
Texel,  was  in  open  mutiny.  The  men  left  the  station  and  anchored  at 
the  Nore,  where  they  appointed  one  Bichard  Parker  "  Admiral  of  the 
floating  Republic,"  ana  sent  up  the  most  menacing  demands  to  the 
Admiralty. 

It  was  felt  by  all  classes  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  a  firm  stand 
should  be  made  ^&inst  the  mutineers,  and  the  most  vigorous  measures 
were  adopted.  Tne  buovs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  were  removed; 
Sheemess  was  garrisoned  by  a  lai^e  number  of  soldiers,  and  red-hot  balls 
were  kept  in  readiness,  to  bombard  the  fleet  in  case  of  any  attempt 
being  made  to  ascend  the  river.  These  energetic  measures  tended  con- 
siderably to  restore  the  public  confidence,  and  each  day  addresses,  couched 
in  terms  of  unswerving  loyalty,  poured  in  upon  the  King  and  his  ministers. 

Parliament  resolved  not  to  yield  to  tue  mutinous  fieet ;  dissension 
crept  in ;  the  saUors  of  the  Channel  squadron  forwarded  a  remonstrance 
to  their  comrades,  and  the  spirit  of  insubordination  was  checked.  The 
mutiny  had  broken  out  on  the  22nd  of  May,  and  on  the  9th  of  Jane 
two  ships  slipped  their  cables  and  drifted  through  the  insurants  amidst 
a  galline  fire.  On  the  l*Uh  three  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates 
retumea  to  their  duty,  and  by  the  18th  the  red  flag  was  stmck  through- 
out the  fleet. 

Parker  was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  executed,  dedaiing  with  his 
latest  breath  that  his  sentence  was  just. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  sentiments  of  the  crews  in  iespe|ct  of 
their  grievances,  their  courage  and  their  glory  never  shone  with  a 
brighter  lustre  than  at  this  humiliating  time.  In  FebruaiT  Sir  John 
Jervis,  with  fifteen  sail-of-the-line  and  six  frigates,  defeated  the  Spanish 
fleet  of  twenty-seven  ships-of-the-line  and  twelve  frigates,  off  Cm  Si, 
Vincent,  while,  in  October,  Lord  Duncan  utterly  destroyed  the  Dutch 
fleet  off  Catnperdoum. 

The  latter  brave  admiral  was  blockading  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel 
when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  mutiny  of  the  Nore.  In  a  few  hours 
Duncan  was  deserted  by  all  his  ships  with  the  exception  of  two  frigates. 
But  his  courage  did  not  forsake  him ;  he  called  his  men  together,  and 
in  one  of  the  most  manly  speeches  ever  uttered,  declared  his  determina- 
tion of  remaining  at  his  present  anchorage.  The  rou^  sailors,  melted 
to  tears,  vowed  tney  would  abide  bv  him ;  and  with  this  small  force  the 
admiral  remained  off  the  Texel,  and  xe^t  on  the  station  until  the  insurrec- 
tion was  suppressedy  and  he  was  rejoined  by  the  xenuunder  of  the  fleet 
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IkCIDENT  07  THB  MuTDTr. 

The  insubordiiiAtion  was  not  confined  to  Portsmouth  and  the  Nore, 
hnt  spread  also  to  Lord  St.  Yincent's  fleet,  which  was  cruising  off 
CSadiz,  watching  for  the  Spanish  squadron,  llie  spirit  of  mutiny  made 
its  appearance  in  the  Ramilies,  and  was  not  appeased  until  the  captain 
engaged  that  the  vessel  should  return  to  England.  Lord  St.  Yidcent 
ratified  the  promise,  hut  on  the  appointed  day  he  drafted  her  men  into 
other  vessels  and  sent  the  ship  home  with  another  crew. 

Mutiny  broke  out  in  the  Marlborough  in  September.  A  court-martial 
was  assembled,  and  one  of  the  leaders  was  sentenced  to  be  "executed 
by  the  ereto  of  the  Marlborough  along,  no  parts  of  boats'  crews  from 
other  ships  assisting  on  the  occasion."  It  was  represented  that  the 
Marlborough's  crew  would  not  obey  the  order,  but  St.  Yincent  an- 
swered, "Captain  Ellison,  you  are  an  old  officer,  having  suffered 
severely  in  the  service,  and  lost  an  arm  in  action,  but  that  man  shall  be 
hanged  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  aud  by  his  own  ship's  corn- 
paw,  for  not  another  hand  from  any  ship  in  the  fleet  shall  touch  a  rope." 

All  the  launches,  armed  with  carronades,  and  supplied  with  twelve 
rounds  of  ball  cartridge,  were  in  attendance  on  the  fatal  morning,  and 
took  op  their  position  within  pistol-shot  of  the  Marlborough,  having  their 
guns  loaded.  At  half-past  seven  all  hands  in  the  fleet  were  tumea  up  to 
witness  the  punishment,  and  at  a  quarter  before  eight  an  armed  boat 
quitted  the  fli^-ship,  bearing  the  prisoner,  to  be  executed  by  his  ownmates. 

The  man  was  taken  up,  and  the  halter  placed  about  his  neck.  A  dead 
silence  reigned  through  the  fleet,  while  every  eye  was  bent  upon  the 
ship,  to  see  whether  discipline  or  mutiny  was  to  prevail.  The  bells 
struck  eight,  a  gun  was  fired  from  the  flag-ship,  and  ia  an  instant  the 
victim  was  hoisted ;  he  soon  dropped,  however,  for  by  some  accident 
the  men  loosened  their  hold  of  the  rope.  Anxiety  now  became  intense, 
for  it  was  believed  that^the  admiral's  order  was  being  resisted.  But  in 
a  few  seconds  the  culprit  was  again  run  ap  to  the  yard-arm.  Lord  St. 
Yincent  had  been  watching  the  course  of  events  in  considerable  sus- 
pense, but  when  he  saw  the  body  swinging  in  the  morning  air,  he  turned 
aside,  sajring,  "  The  law  is  satisfied;  mscipline  has  been  maintained." 

Many  isolated  mutinies  occurred  after  this,  but  the  spirit  of  insubor- 
dination was  curbed,  and  by  judicious  reforms,  and  proper  concessions 
to  the  just  demands  of  the  seamen,  the  British  fleet  was  soon  in  a 
condition  to  assert  and  maintain  its  ancient  supremacy. 

Battlb  op  the  Nile. — ^August  Ist,  1798. 

Lord  Nelson  sighted  the  French  fleet  at  anchor  in  Aboukrr  Bay,  on 
the  afternoon  of  August  1st.  Eor  some  time  previously  his  anxiety  had 
been  so  intense,  i\m  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep.  Now,  however,  he 
was  in  the  highest  spirits,  "  Before  this  time  to-morrow,"  he  observed, 
to  his  officers,  "  I  shall  have  gained  a  peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey  1" 
Nelson's  plan  of  action  was  to  penetrate  between  the  enemy's  fleet  and 
the  Egyptian  shores—so  hazardous  an  experiment,  that  Captain  Berry 
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said,  "  If  we  succeed,  what  will  the  world  say  P"  **  There  is  no  ^  in 
the  matter,"  replied  the  admiral,  "that  we  shall  'succeed  is  certain; 
who  maj  live  to  tell  the  story  is  a  very  different  question."  The  number 
of  first-class  ships  in  each  fleet  was  equal,  but  the  Trench  had  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  size  of  their  vessels,  their  ships  carrying  1196  guns  and 
11,230  men ;  while  the  English  had  only  1012  funs  and  8068  men. 
The  action  commenced  ai  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  of 
the  most  deadly  character.  The  largest 
ship  in  the  French  fleet  was  rOriemt  of 
120  guns,  carrying  the  Admiral's  flag. 
She  was  attacked  by  the  Belleropi<m^ 
which  contmued  to  fire  until  all  her  officers 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  her  masts 
had  gone  over  the  side.  The  Swi/Umre 
then  took  the  place  of  the  disabled  hulk, 
and  continued  to  pour  an  incessant  and 
deadlv  fire  into  the  huge  fia^-ship. 

Stul  the  battle  raged  with  unexampled 
fury;  night  closed  in,  but  there  was  no 
cessation  of  the  iron  hail,  while  flames  of 
lurid  fire  shot  forth  from  the  sides  of  the 
contending  ships,  throwing  a  fearfol  glare 
over  the  horrid  scene. 

Before  nine  o'clock  three  French  ships 
had  struck  their  fla^,  and  flames  were 
seen  lapping  the  hiul  and  masts  of  the 
huge  l)  Orient,  Thev  spread  with  fearful 
rapidity,  and  the  Swiftsur^s  fire  was  directed  vdtn  such  fatal  precision 
to  the  burning  part  that  any  attempt  to  extinguish  the  flames  was 
impossible.  As  the  fire  neared  the  magazine  many  officers  and  men 
jumped  overboard,  and  were  picked  up  by  the  Eng;lish  boats ;  several 
were  dragged  through  the  port-holes  ot  the  British  ships,  and  were 
thus  saved  from  the  fearful  calamity  wliich  soon  alter  involved 
their  noble  ship  and  their  comrades  in  one  common  destruction. 
At  ten  o'clock  L  Orient  blew  up,  with  an  explosion  so  tremendous 
that  nothing  in  ancient  or  modem  warfare  can  be  compared  to  it. 
Every  ship  in  the  contending  fleets  was  shaken  to  its  centre;  as 
if  by  common  consent  the  firms  ceased  on  both  sides,  and  for  a  few 
seconds  an  awful  silence  ensued,  oroken  only  by  the  shattered  fragments 
of  the  devoted  ship,  as  they  descended  into  the  sea.  After  a  lapse  of  ten 
minutes,  during  wliich  the  British  seamen  exerted  themselves  to  their 
utmost  to  save  those  of  their  enemies  who  were  stiU  alive,  the  firmg  re- 
commenced, and  lasted  with  redoubled  fury  until  midnight,  when  it 
sensibly  slackened,  the  men  being  so  wearied  that  numbers  of  them  fell 
asleep  beside  their  guns.  Dajoreak  revealed  the  truth ;  one  of  the 
greatest  naval  victories  had  been  achieved  by  the  British  fleet  which  it 
nas  ever  been  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  chronicle.  The  whole 
French   line,    with   the    exception    of   Le    OuiUauMe    Tell  and   Le 
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Qemerenae,  had  lowered  their  colours,  and  those  two  Tesseb  escaped  onl  j 
because  no  British  ship  remained  in  a  condition  to  pursue  them. 

In  the  earlj  part  of  the  action  Nelson  had  received  a  severe  wound  ia 
the  head,  and  from  the  great  effusion  of  blood  he  believed  the  wound 
was  mortal.  On  bein^  carried  to  the  cockpit  the  surgeon  quitted  the 
seaman  he  was  operatm^  upon  to  attend  to  the  Admiral.  But  Nelson 
motioned  him  away,  saymg,  '*  No,  I  will  take  my  turn  with  my  brave 
fellows."  Nor  would  he  permit  his  wound  to  be  examined  until  every 
man  previously  brought  down  had  been  properly  attended  to.  When 
the  alarm  was  spread  that  V  Orient  was  on  fire,  the  admiral  crawled 
upon  deck,  and  issued  orders  for  every  boat  to  bo  despatched  for  the 
relief  of  the  enemy. 

The  British  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  895 ;  5225  Trench  sea- 
men perished.  Nine  French  ships  of  the  line  were  taken  and  two 
burnt;  one  frigate  was  sunk,  one  was  burnt  by  her  own  captain,  and 
two  others  escaped.  As  Nelson  observed,  "  Victory  was  not  a  name 
strong  enough  for  such  a  scene."  Sir  Horatio  Nelson  was  created  Baron 
Nebon  of  the  Nile,  while  honours  and  rewards  were  showered  upon  him 
in  magnificent  profusion  by  the  various  powers  of  the  Continent. 

A  Suggestive  Present. 

Part  of  VOrienfs  mainmast  having  been  picked  up  by  the  crew  of 
the  Swi/fsure,  Captain  Hallowell  had  it  made  into  a  coffin.  It  was 
finished  as  handsomely  as  possible,  and  Hallowell  sent  it  as  a  present  to 
Nelson,  with  the  following  letter: — "  Sir, — I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
presenting  you  a  coffin,  made  from  the  mainmast  of  U  Orient,  that  when 
you  have  finished  your  military  career  in  this  world  you  may  be  buried 
m  one  of  your  trophies.  But  that  that  period  may  be  far  distant,  is 
the  earnest  wish  of  your  sincere  friend, 

"BENJAKnr  Hallowell." 

This  singnlar  offering  was  received  by  Nelson  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  made,  and  he  ordered  it  to  be  always  kept  in  nis  cabin,  a 
command  which  he  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  rescind. 

A  Stort  o?  'L'Obhwt.' 

M.  Casa-Bianca,  captain  of  L*  Orient,  fell  mortally  wounded,  while  the 
flames  were  gathering  round  the  masts  and  rigging  of  his  ill-fated  ship. 
His  son,  a  bov  of  ten  vears  of  age,  who  had  been  ^hting  by  his  fathers 
side,  resolutely  refosea  to  quit  the  ship  although  a  ^nbioat  was  sent 
alongside  to  carrv  him  off.  He  contrivea  to  bind  his  dying  parent  to  the 
mast  which  had  fallen  into  the  sea,  and  floated  off  with  the  precious 
burden.  He  was  seen  by  the  light  of  the  explosion,  and  aborts  were 
made  by  the  British  sailors  to  save  him ;  but  in  the  agitation  of  the 
waves,  caused  by  that  terrible  erent,  both  father  and  son  were  swallowed 
up  md  never  seen  again. 
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The  KiKft  and  Lobd  Nelson. 

The  Admiral,  who  was  the  darling  of  the  English  nation,  was  looked 
upon  hut  coldly  at  the  Court  of  Qeorge  1X1.  and  Queen  Charlotte.  Ll 
tue  first  place,  nis  unfortunate  friendship  for  Lady  Hamilton  was  re- 
garded as  an  unpardonable  offence,  ana  he  bad  accepted  a  deooratiofii 
nom  the  King  of  Naples,  without  first  obtaining  his  own  SoTereign's 
permission,  which  must  be  procured  before  a  British  subject  can  wear  m 
foreign  order.  It  was  intimated  to  the  admiral  that  he  must  not  wear 
the  Neapolitan  star  above  the  order  of  the  Bath,  but  he  replied  that  the 
latter  was  in  the  right  place,  and  as  the  King  of  Naples  had  affixed  his 
own  on  the  spot  which  it  then  occupied,  he  would  let  it  remain  where  his 
Neapolitan  Majesty  had  graciously  condescended  to  place  it. 

All  through  Nelson's  do rious  career,  it  was  pretty  well  understood 
that  he  was  not  esteemed  by  the  King  and  Queen,  and  they  are  said  to 
haye  been  averse  to  the  public  funeral  which  was  accorded  to  England's 
greatest  admiral. 

Battle  or  CoPENHAOEir.— Ap&il  Isx,  1801. 

Napoleon  having  formed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Pan) 
of  Russia,  the  hatred  of  our  own  country  by  these  two  rulers  induced 
them  to  engage  the  Northern  Powers  of  Europe  to  aid  them  in  the 
destruction  of  British  commerce,  believing  that  thereby  a  blow  would 
be  struck  at  the  naval  superiority  of  England  from  which  ahe  could 
never  recover.  This  alliance,  which  was  subscribed  to  by  France,  Rno- 
sia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  is  known  in  history  as  the 
/*  Armed  Neutrality,"  and  tne  most  vigorous  measures  were  at  once 
adopted  by  the  English  ministers  to  vindicate  the  h(Hionr  of  their 
country  and  to  protect  her  trade. 

In  March,  1801,  a  fleet,  carrying  nearly  one  thousand  guns,  was  eol> 
lected  in  Yarmouth  Boads,  and  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  with  Nelson  as  his  lieutenant,  this  splendid  armament  was 
directed  to  the  Baltic. 

Very  formidable  difficulties  of  navigation  had  to  be  surmounted,  as 
sands  and  shoals  of  a  most  dangerous  nature  existed ;  but,  with  Ndaoa 
leading  the  van,  the  British  seamen  felt  that  confidence  whidi  is  the 
sure  forerunner  of  victory. 

On  the  30th  of  March  the  fleet  entered  the  Sound,  and  spreading  all 
sail,  bore  proudly  up  for  the  harbour  of  Copenhagen,  which  was  fortified 
by  the  heroic  Danes  with  the  highest  skill.  At  daybreak  on  the  foUowinf 
morning  the  sicml,  '*  Prepare  for  action,"  was  flying  at  the  mastheadol 
the  Admiral's  snip,  and  the  line  advanced.  Nelson's  plan  bcnng,  as  at  the 
Nile,  to  cut  in  between  the  enemy's  ships  and  the  shore.  Several  vessels 
had  foundered  on  the  shoals,  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker  seeing  Nelson's 
danger  made  the  signal  of  recall.  The  brave  Admiral  was,  however,  in 
the  neat  of  that  excitement  which  always  distinguished  him  in  actran. 
Shot  fell  thick  about  him,  and  he  observed  to  an  officer  standing  near 
him,  "It  is  warm  work,  and  this  day  may  be  the  last  to  many  of  ua 
but  mark  you!  I  would  not  be  elsewhere  for  thousands."    At  this 
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moment  the  signal  lieaienant  gaije  notice  that  No.  39 — "  discontinue 
action" — ^was  made  by  the  commander-in-chief.  Nelson  appeared  to  take 
no  notice  of  the  order.  As  he  was  pacing  the  deck  the  officer  met  him 
and  asked  him  if  he  should  repeat  the  sisnaL  '*  No,"  repUcd  Nelson, 
''acknowledge  it."  Then  calling  after  liim  he  asked  if  his  signal  for 
'*  dose  action"  was  still  hoisted,  and  on  being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tire,  continued, "  Mind  ^rou  keep  it  so."  He  now  paced  the  deck,  moving 
about  the  stump  of  his  lost  arm,  as  was  always  his  custom  when 
yiolently  agitated.  "  Do  you  know,"  said  he,  to  Me.  Ferguson,  "  what 
is  shown  on  board  the  commander-in-chief  ?  No.  39."  Mr.  Ferguson 
asked  what  that  meant,  "Why  to  leave  off  the  action."  Hien  shrue- 
gineup  his  shoulders,  he  continued,  "Leave  off  action!  No,  1  wDl 
not!  Tou  know,  Foley,"  turning  to  his  captain,  "1  have  only  one 
eye :  I  have  a  right  to  be  blind  sometimes."  Then  putting  the  glass  to 
his  blind  eye,  he  exclaimed,  *'  I  really  do  not  see  the  siniaL  Keep  mine 
for  'dose  battle*  flving.  That's  the  way  I  answer  such  signals.  Nail 
mine  to  the  mast!"  And  in  this  spirit  Nelson  went  into  action  at 
Copenhagen,  and  fought  the  hardest  contested  battle  in  which  he  had 
evcar  been  engaged.  Both  sides  fought  with  the  most  determined  reso- 
lution, but  British  endurance  at  length  prevailed. 

The  calmness  and  presence  of  mind  of  our  countrymen  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  following  inddent.  The  Monarch  had  lost  two  hundred  and  ten 
men,  exnosed  as  she  was  to  the  cross  fire  of  the  Danish  batteries.  The 
pork  ana  peas  for  dinner  were  in  the  kettle ;  a  shot  struck  it  and  scat- 
tered the  contents  on  the  deck ;  these  fragments  were  picked  up  by  the 
men,  and  eaten  bv  them  as  they  served  the  guns. 

After  the  terriDle  cannonade  had  lasted  four  hours,  the  Danish  fire  ' 
slackened,  their  ships  struck  one  after  the  other,  and  an  armistice  was 
agreed  upon. 

The  Emperor  Paul  having  given  much  offence  to  his  subiects  by  his 
French  policy,  and  being  so  violent  in  his  conduct  as  to  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  he  was  insane,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  some  of 
his  prindpal  courtiers,  and  he  was  assassinated.  His  successor  was  the 
Emneror  Alexander. 

The  blow  given  to  the  Northern  allianee  by  the  result  of  the  Battle 
of  Copenhagen,  and  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  put  an  end  for  a 
time  to  the  Armed  Neutrality,  which  had  boded  so  much  evil  to  English 
commerce. 

A  DiLinsH  Hebo. 

^  Wehnoes,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  stationed  himself  on  a  raft,  carrying 
six  guns  and  twenty-four  men,,  immediatd/  under  the  bows  of  Nelson's 
ship,  and,  though  severely  gtdled  by  the  English  marines,  continued, 
knee-deep  in  d^,  to  keep  up  his  fire  to  the  close  of  the  combat.  When 
Nelson  supped  with  the  Crown  Prince  in  the  evening  he  embraced  the, 
young  hero,  and  told  the  Prince  that  he  should  make  him  an  admiral. 
"If,  mv  lord,"  replied  the  Prince,  "I  were  to  makeaU  my  brave  officers 
•dnurals,  I  should  have  no  captains  or  lieutenants  in  my  service." 

pp  2 
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Napoleon  amd  Load  Wbitwobth. — ^Mailch  14th«  1803. 

It  waa  seen  from  the  moment  of  its  signature  that  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  was  but  a  hollow  convention,  and  Napoleon's  acts  soon  showed 
that  he  did  not  deem  himself  bound  bjr  the  tenns  of  the  treatj.  80 
active  were  his  intrigues  that  the  British  ministers  considered  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  make  pneparations  in  case  of  war  breaking  out,  and  the 
First  Consul  took  advantage  of  this  to  pursue  more  n4)idly  the  ambitious 
path  he  had  marked  out  for  himself. 

In  a  public  court  at  the  Tuileries,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  diplomatic 
circle,  ne  publicly  insulted  Lord  Whitworth,  the  English  Ambassador, 
by  addressing  him  thus,  in  a  loud  and  anffiy  tone  of  voice: — "So  yoa 
are  determined  to  go  to  war.  We  have  already  fought  for  fifteen  years. 
I  suppose  you  want  to  fight  for  fifteen  more.  The  English  wish  for 
war ;  but  u  they  are  the  mrst  to  draw  the  sword,  I  shall  be  the  last  to 
put  it  in  the  scabbard.  They  have  no  respect  for  treaties.  Henceforth 
they  must  be  shrouded  ui  huxk  crape.  Wherefore  these  armaments  ? 
Against  whom  these  measures  of  precaution  ?  I  have  not  a  single  ship 
in  the  harbours  of  France  ;  but  if  you  arm  I  shall  arm  also.  lou  may 
destroy  France,  but  never  intimidate  her.  If  you  would  live  on  terms 
of  good  understanding  with  us,  jrou  must  respect  treaties.  Woe !  to 
those  who  violate  them !  They  will  answer  for  the  consequences  to  all 
Europe." 

This  language  was  rendered  still  more  insulting  by  the  vehement  ges- 
tures which  accompanied  it ;  indeed  the  First  Consul  was  so  enraged 
that  those  who  stood  by  feajred  he  would  so  far  forget  his  dignity  as  to 
strike  Lord  Whitworth. 

After  such  a  scene  war  was  inevitable,  and  both  parties  prepared  for 
a  struggle  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  deaoly  recorded  in  his- 
tory. On  the  18th  of  May  the  French  Ambassador  to  England 
emoarked  at  Dover  for  the  Continent,  and  on  the  22nd  Napoleon  signed 
that  decree  which  remains  as  one  of  the  blackest  spots  on  his  escut- 
cheon, ordering  all  British  residents  in  France  and  its  dependencies  to 
be  thrown  into  prison ;  ten  thousand  innocent  persons  were  thus,  con- 
trary to  all  national  law  and  precedent,  made  captives,  and  many  of 
them  remained  incarcerated  in  French  prisons  until  the  conclusion  of 
peace  in  1814. 

MuBDEB  OF  Lord  Kilwabden. — July  23ad,  1803. 

During  the  sad  troubles  which  attended  the  Act  of  Union  between 
Oreat  Britain  and  Irehind,  an  outbreak  occurred  in  Dublin,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  brother  of  Kobert  Emmett.  Lord  Salwarden  was  in 
his  carriage,  with  his  daughter  and  nephew,  when  they  were  stopped 
by  the  m^  at  the  comer  of  Thomas  Street,  Dublin.  The  venerable 
judge  and  his  nephew  were  draggpd  into  the  road  and  murdered  bj 
numerous  thrusts  of  the  pikes  with  which  the  rufiBans  were  armed 
The  young  lady  escaped,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  readi  the  castle 
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A  bystander,  horrified  at  the  terrible  scene,  exclaimed  that  the  assassins 
should  be  taken  and  executed  immediately.  But  the  yenerable  judge 
having  heard  the  threat,  raised  his  head,  and  said  feebW,  "Murder 
must  oe  Dunished;  but  let  no  man  suffer  for  mj  death  out  on  a  fair 
trial,  and  by  the  kws  of  his  country."  "  Memorable  words,"  says  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  "  to  be  uttered  at  such  a  moment  by  such  a  man,  and 
eminently  descriptive  of  that  love  of  impartial  justice  which  constitutes 
at  once  the  first  duty  of  a  judge,  and  the  noblest  epitaph  on  his 
sepulchre.'* 


INCIDENTS  OF  TRAFALGAR. 

The  20th  of  Octobbb.— 1806. 

Admiral  GoUingwood  and  some  of  the  captains  were  summoned  on 
board  the  Vielory  to  receive  instructions.  Nelson  looked  round,  and 
not  seeing  Captain  Rotherham,  asked  GoUingwood  why  he  was  not 
present,  and  was  told  in  reply,  that  they  were  not  on  ^ood  terms  with 
each  other.  "  Terms !"  said  Nelson,  "  good  terms  with  each  other  !'* 
He  despatched  a  boat  for  Captain  Rotherham,  led  him,  as  soon  as  he 
arrived,  to  ColUngwood,  and  saying,  "  Look !  yonder  are  the  enemy !" 
bade  them  shake  iumds  like  Englishmen. 

Nelson's  Final  Pbbfabations. 

Soon  after  daybreak,  Nelson  came  on  deck.  Signal  was  made  to 
bear  down  on  the  enemy  in  two  lines,  and  the  fleet  set  all  sail. 
GoUingwood  headed  the  lee-Une  of  thirteen  ships  in  the  Royal  Sovereign  ; 
the  weather-line  was  led .  by  Nelson  in  the  Fietorf.  Having  satis- 
fied himself  that  aU  was  in  perfect  order,  the  Admiral  retirea  to  his 
cabin,  and  wrote  the  foUowing  prayer : — 

'*May  the  great  God,  whom  I  worship,  grant  to  my  country,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  Europe  in  general,  a  ^reat  and  glorious  victory, 
and  may  no  misconduct  in  anyone  tarnish  it;  and  may  humanity 
after  yictory  be  the  predominant  feature  in  the  British  fleet !  For 
myself,  individually,  I  commit  my  life  to  Him  that  made  me;  and 
may  His  blessing  light  on  my  endeavours  for  serving  my  country 
faithfuUy !  To  Him  I  resign  myself,  and  the  just  cause  which  is 
intrusted  to  me  to  defend.    Amen.    Amen.    Amen." 

YUleneuve  was  a  skUfol  seaman,  and  had  made  aU  the  preparations 
to  receive  the  onslaught  of  the  British  fleet  which  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  do.  But  Nelson  looked  upon  the  enemy's  disposition  with 
cidmness  and  a  certain  prescience  of  success.  Pointing  to  the  com- 
bined fleet,  he  asked  Cantain  Blackwood  what  he  should  consider  a 
victory.  The  officer  replied  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  glorious 
result  if  fourteen  ships  were  captured,    rfelson  replied^  "1  shaU 
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not  be  contented  with  less  than  twenty."  Again  addressing  Black- 
wood, he  asked  if  he  did  not  think  a  signal  was  neoessaiy,  and  re- 
ceived a  reply  that  the  fleet  seemed  clearly  to  understand  what  ihej 
were  about.  In  another  moment,  those  words  were  signalled,  whick 
will  be  memorable  as  long  as  a  British  ship  floats  on  the  waters, 
"  Enolakb  expects  etebt  man  to  IK)  his  butt."  It  was  recaved 
throughout  the  fleet  with  a  cheer  such  as  had  never  before  been  hcBBtL 
**Now,"  said  Lord  Nelson,  "I  can  do  no  more.  We  must  tnut  to 
the  ffreat  Disposer  of  all  events,  and  the  justice  of  our  cause.  I 
thank  God  for  this  great  opportunity  of  domg  my  duty." 

Nelson's  Fabdonablb  Yakut. 

He  wore  that  day,  aa  usual,  his  admiral's  frock  coat,  bearing  on 
the  left  breast  four  stars  of  the  different  orders  with  which  he  had 
been  invested.  These  conspicuous  marks  for  the  enemy's  rifleiaea 
were  observed  with  ominous  apprehension,  and  the  officers  whispered 
among  themsdves,  desirous  ofnndii^  some  one  who  would  remon- 
strate with  the  Admiral  on  the  subject.  All,  however,  dreaded  to 
speak  to  him  about  the  matter,  for  he  was  especially  tenacious  about 
it ;  on  a  former  occasion,  he  had  replied,  '*  In  nonour  I  gained  them, 
and  in  honour  I  will  die  with  them !"  Knowing,  however,  how 
valuable  his  life  was.  Captains  Blackwood  and  ELardy  ventured  to 
suggest  that  he  should  keep  out  of  range  as  long  as  possible,  and 
be  content  to  allow  the  LeviathoM  and  Temtraire  to  pass  ahead. 
But  in  order  to  nrevent  this  arrangement  from  being  carried  into 
effect,  he  crowdea  the  Ftetory  with  all  sail,  and  rendered  obedience 
to  his  commands  impossible.  A  swell  was  setting  into  the  Bay  of 
Cadiz;  our  ships,  crowding  all  sail,  moved  majesticuly  before  it  with  a 
light  breeze  from  the  souui-west.  The  sun  snone  on  the  sails  of  the 
enemy;  and  their  well-ordered  line,  with  their  huge  three-dedcers, 
made  a  most  formidable  appearance ;  but  the  Britiso  sailors  only  ad- 
mired the  beauty  of  the  spectacle;  and  remarked  to  each  other, 
"  What  a  fine  sight  yon  ships  will  make  at  Spithead !" 

The  Death  of  Nelson. 

Collingwood,  in  the  Eoyal  Sovereign^  steered  right  for  the  centre  of 
the  enemy's  line,  cut  through  it  astern  of  the  Sania  Jjma,  and  engaged 
her  muzzle  to  muzzle  on  the  starboard  side.  "  See,"  cried  Ndson,  "how 
that  noble  fellow  Collingwood  carries  his  ship  into  action !"  Nelson's 
column  was  not  engaged  so  soon  as  CoUingwood's,  but  he  directed  that 
the  Vietoif  should  be  steered  to  the  bow  of  his  old  acquaintance,  the 
Sofdisama  Trinidada,  a  huge  Spanish  four-decker.  Several  officers 
and  men  had  been  struck  down  on  the  Fictofy**  decks  before  she  had 
returned  a  single  shot,  but  at  four  minutes  to  twelve  she  opened  a  tre- 
mendous fire  from  both  sides  of  her  deck.  The  Viehiy  ran  on  board 
the  Redoubtable,  and  was  received  with  a  broadside  by  the  French  ship. 
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wliidi  then  let  down  her  lower  deck  ports  fcnr  fear  of  beinff  boarded, 
tad  never  afterwards  fired  a  great  gun  dnring  the  action.  Mer  tops, 
however,  were  crowded  with  riflemen,  who  had  received  instmctions  to 
pick  oif  the  officers,  a  svstem  of  warfare  which  Nelson  would  never 
oountenanoe,  for  he  regaraed  it  as  little  short  of  mnrder. 

Captain  Hardy,  in  the  Temeraire,  fell  on  board  the  RedottbiabU  on 
the  other  side;  another  enemy  was  ranged  alongjside  the  2}emeraire,  so 
that  the  four  ships  formed  as  compact  a  tier  as  if  they  had  been  moored 
together,  all  their  heads  pointing  m  the  same  direction. 

On  two  occasions  Nelson  ceased  firing  on  the  RedwhttAle,  believing 
that  she  had  struck,  and  on  both  occasions  the  Frenchman  renewed  the 
engagement.  From  this  ship,  the  crew  of  which  he  thus  magnanimously 
spured  from  unnecessary  sunering,  Lord  Nelson  received  his  death- 
wound.  About  a  quarter  before  one,  a  ball  fired  from  her  mizen- 
t<^  which  was  not  more  than  fifteen  yards  from  the  spot  where  he  was 
standing,  struck  the  Admiral's  left  shoulder.  He  fell  on  his  face,  and 
Captain  Hardv  turning  round  saw  a  party  of  seamen  lifting  i  be- 
loved commander.  "  They  have  done  for  me  at  last.  Hardy  r  he  said. 
"I  hope  not,"  cried  Hardy.  "Yes"  he  repUed,  "My  back-boneis 
shot  through."  As  he  was  beine  carried  below  Nelson  observed  that 
the  tiller-ropes  which  had  been  snot  away  had  not  been  replaced,  and 
ordered  that  new  ones  should  be  rove  immediately.  The  cockpit  was 
crowded  with  wounded  men,  over  whose  bodies  their  commander  was 
borne  and  laid  on  a  midshipman's  berth.  From  the  very  first  Nelson 
was  certain  that  his  wound  was  mortal,  and  on  examination  the  surf^n 
found  this  to  be  the  case.  With  a  noble  disregard  of  his  own  suffenngs 
the  dying  hero  insisted  upon  the  surgeon  leaving  him  to  attend  to 
those' to  whom  he  could  be  usefol,  "For,"  said  he," you  can  do  nothing 
forme." 

As  often  as  an  enemy's  ship  struck  the  British  crews  raised  a  ringing 
cheer,  and  on  each  of  tnese  occasions  a  ray  of  joy  illumined  the  face  S. 
the  suffering  Admiral.  After  an  interval  of  more  than  an  hour  Cap- 
tain Hardy  came  below.  He  seized  Nelson's  hand  in  silence.  "  Wdl 
Hardy,"  said  Nelson,  "how  ^oes  the  day  with  us?"  "Very  well," 
replied  the  Captain,  "ten  ships  have  struck,  but  five  of  the  van  have 
tacked,  and  show  an  intention  to  bear  down  on  the  ^%r/orff.  I  have 
called  two  or  three  fresh  ships  round,  and  have  no  doubt  of  giving  them 
a  drubbing."  " I  hope,"  said  Nelson,  "that  none  of  our  ships  have 
struck."  Hardy  repLed,  "there  is  no  fear  of  that."  Then  Nelson 
spoke  of  himself,  and  saying,  "  I  am  a  dead  man.  Hardy ;  I  am  going 
fast,"  entrusted  Captain  Hardy  with  a  private  commission  of  a  most 
tender  nature.  Haniy  again  shook  hands  with  him,  and  with  an  almost 
busting  heart  hastened  on  deck. 

Nelson  then  called  the  surgeon  to  his  side,  and  havinj^  ascertained 
that  all  feeling  below  the  heart  was  gone,  said  to  him,  "  Xon  know  I  am 
gone.  I  know  it.  I  feel  something  rising  in  my  breast,  which  tells  me 
BO."  Doctor  Beatty  inquired  if  his  pain  was  very  great,  to  which  he 
ttiswered,  "  so  great  that  I  wish  I  were  dead.     let, "  he  continued. 
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after  a  pause,  "  one  would  like  to  live  a  little  longer  too."  Aft^  an  in- 
terval of  fifty  minutes  Captain  Hardy  returned  to  the  cockpit,  and 
taking  the  hand  of  his  dyin^  commander  congratulated  him  on  having 
obtained  a  most  complete  yictorr.  He  thought  that  at  least  fourteen  or 
fifteen  of  the  enemy's  ships  had  struck.  "  That's  well,"  said  Nelson, 
"but  I  bargained  for  twenty."  And  then  in  a  stronger  voice  he  said, 
"Anchor,  Hardy,  anchor."  Hardy  intimated  that  Collingwood  would 
take  upon  himself  the  direction  of  affairs ;  "  Not  while  I  live  Hardy,"  said 
the  dymg  Nelson,  "Do  you  anchor!"  Calling  the  Captain  back  tie  said, 
"  Don't  throw  me  overboard ;  but  let  me  do  buried  with  my  parents, 
unless  it  should  please  the  King  to  order  otherwise."  Haray  kuelt 
down  and  kissed  his  cheek,  and  Nelson  said,  "Now  I  am  satisfied. 
Thank  God  I  have  done  my  duty."  Hardv  stood  over  him  in  silence 
for  some  moments,  then  knelt  down  and  kissed  his  forehead.  "Who  is 
that  P"  said  Nelson,  and  bemg  informed,  replied,  "God  bless  you.  Hardy/' 
and  Captain  Hardy  then  left  him — for  ever. 

Deata  was  now  approaching  with  rapid  strides.  He  said  to  the 
chaplain,  "Doctor,  I  have  not  been  h^reat  smner,"  and  after  a  short  paoae 
"  Kemember  I  leave  Lady  Hamilton  and  my  daughter  Horatia  as  a 
legacy  to  my  country."  His  powers  of  speech  now  became  difficult ; 
but  he  was  distinctlv  heard  to  repeat,  "  Thank  God,  I  have  done  mj 
duty."  He  repeatedly  pronounced  these  words,  and  they  were  the  last 
he  ever  ntterea.  He  expired  at  half  past  four ;  three  hours  and  three 
quarters  after  he  had  received  his  wound. 

Nelson's  death  was  heard  of  by  every  individual  in  the  empire  with  a 
sudden  shock.  All  persons  felt  as  if  they  had  lost  a  dear  relative ;  and 
when  his  flag  was  about  to  be  lowered  into  the  grave  beneath  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's,  the  sailors  of  the  Fieiory,  who  had  borne  his  body  to  the 
tomb,  seized  the  colors  and  tore  them  to  pieces,  that  each  man  might  pre- 
serve a  relic  of  his  beloved  and  lamented  commander. 


THE  PENINSULAR  WAR.— Battle  of  Vimibra.— August,  1806. 

At  VimUra  the  43rd  regiment  of  foot  lost  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men.  When  the  charge  was  over  a  French  soldier,  and  Patrick,  the 
regimental  Sergeant-armourer,  were  found  grimly  confronting  each 
other  in  death,  as  they  had  done  in  life,  their  hands  still  clutching  their 
muskets  and  their  bayonets  plun^-d  to  the  sockets  in  each  manlybreast ! 
"  It  is  by  such  men,'*  observes  Sir  William  Napier,  "  that  thousands  are 
animated  and  battles  won." 

[In  our  stories  of  the  Penlnsuhir  Wur,  we  hate  chosen  to  adopt  almoet  verlMllv 
the  marvellous  descriptions  of  Sir  William  Napier,  the  earnest  and  KrM>hic  t»H^*« 
of  that  terrible  struggle.] 

CoEUNNA.— Death  of  Snt  John  Mooke.— Jan.  16tf,  1809. 
It  was  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  battle,  when  signs  of  victoir  were 
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apparent,  thai  a  cannon-ball  struck  the  General,  tore  away  the  flesh 
from  his  left  breast  and  Bhoolder,  and  fractured  the  ribs  OTer  a  heart 
undaunted  even  by  this  ffhastly  hurt ;  for  with  incredible  energy  he  rose 
to  a  sitting  posture,  and  with  fixed  look  and  unchanged  countenance 
continued  to  regard  the  fi^ht,  until  the  backward  steps  of  the  enemy 
assured  him  that  the  British  were  victorions;  then  smking  down  he 
accepted  succour. 

Being  placed  in  a  blanket  for  removal  an  entanglement  of  his  belt 
caused  the  hilt  of  his  sword  to  enter  the  wound,  and  Captain  (after- 
wards Lord)  Hardinge  attempted  to  remove  the  weapon  alto^ther,  but 
with  martial  pride  the  stricken  man  forbade  the  kinoiy  allcYiation.  He 
would  not  part  with  his  sword  on  the  field. 

Sir  John  Moore  found  a  soldier's  grave  on  the  "field  of  his  fame  and 
his  glory,"  whose  name  his  glorious  victory  has  rendered  immortal. 

Battle  or  Busaco.— Sept.,  1810. 

Daring  the  process  of  the  combat  Sergeant  McQuade  observed  two 
Frenchmen  level  tneir  muskets  on  rests  against  a  high  gap  in  a  bank, 
awaiting  the  uprise  of  an  enemy ;  the  present  Sir  George  Brown,  then 
a  lad  of  sixteen,  attempted  to  ascend  at  the  fatal  point,  but  McQuade, 
himself  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  pulled  him  back,  saying  in  a 
calm,  decided  tone,  "  You  are  too  young,  sir,  to  be  killed ;"  and  then 
offering  his  own  person  to  the  fire,  fell  dead,  pierced  with  both 
balls! 

Mataoobda.— March,  1811. 

During  the  heroic  defence  of  Matagorda,  which  was  being  battered 
with  the  fire  of  forty-eight  guns,  and  mortars  of  the  largest  size,  a  ser- 
geant's wife  named  Ritson  was  in  a  casemate  with  some  wounded  men, 
when  a  dmmmer-boy  was  ordered  to  fetch  water  from  the  well  of 
the  fort.  Seeing  the  child  hesitate,  she  snatched  the  vessel  from  him. 
braved  the  terrible  cannonade,  and  when  a  shot  cut  the  bucket-cord 
from  her  hand  she  recovered  it  and  fulfilled  her  mission. 

Barossa. — ^Horrors  of  Was. — ^March,  1811. 

After  the  defeat  of  Marshal  Victor  at  Barossa,  Massena  commenced  a 
retreat,  and  was  closely  pursued  by  the  Allied  Army.  He  left  behind 
him  a  desert,  and  soon  a  horrible  spectacle  disclosed  all  the  previous 
misery  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  hills  was  found  a  house  where  thirty 
women  and  children  were  lying  dead  from  hunger,  and,  sitting  by  the 
bodies,  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  living  beings— only  one  a^uan  —so  en- 
feebled by  want  that  they  were  unable  to  devour  the  food  offered  to  them. 
All  the  children  were  dead;  none  were  emaciated;  but  the  muscles  of 
thehr  faces  were  invariably  dragged  transversely  as  if  laughing,  and  they 
looked  ghastly  in  the  extreme.     The  man  was  most  eager  for  life ;  the 
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women  patient  and  resigned,  and  they  had  oarefolly  laid  out  and  oorered 
up  the  dead  I  A  field  of  battle  strewn  with  goiy  carcases  would  hare 
been  a  solacing  sight  by  comparison ! 

Every  horror  taaX  conld  make  war  hideons  attended  this  retrpat.  Sir 
William  Napier  himself  saw  a  peasant  hounding  on  his  dog  to  deroiiT 
the  dead  and  the  dving,  and  the  spirit  of  cruelty  smote  eren  the  bnite 
creation ;  for  the  French  oommanaer,  to  lessen  his  incumbrances,  order^ 
the  beasts  of  burden  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  inhuman  savages  chai^ged 
with  the  execution  of  the  order  haaastrung  five  hundred  donkeys  and 
left  them  to  starve.  Thev  were  found  by  the  British,  and  the  mute, 
sad,  exiaession  of  pain  visible  in  the  brutes,  excited  a  strange  fury  in 
the  soldiers.    No  quarter  would  have  been  given  at  that  time. 

ruEMTBs  d'Ohom.— (Mat  5, 1811.) 

At  this  fearfully  prolonged  and  sanguinary  contest  the  ensi^  who 
carried  the  colours  of  the  79th  regiment  was  killed.  The  oovenng  aer- 
seant  immediately  cried  out,  "  An  officer  to  carry  the  colours  ^  the 
/9th."  One  came  forwarc^  and  was  instantly  struck  down.  ''An 
officer  to  carry  the  colours  of  the  79th,"  araun  cried  the  sergeant,  and 
another  here  succeeded,  who  was  also  killea.  A  third  and  a  fourth  the 
sergeant  called  out  as  the  bearers  of  Uie  colours  of  this  renowned 
corps,  and  they  were  successively  shot;  until  at  length  no  officen 
remained  unwounded  but  the  brave  adjutant,  who  sprang  forward  and 
seized  the  colours,  saying,  "  The  79th  shall  never  want  one  to  canr 
their  colours  while  1  can  stand,"  and  he  bore  them  in  safety  throu^ 
the  remainder  of  this  glorious  combat. 

A  Gallant  Actiok. — Octobee  28th,  1812. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1812,  the  bridges  over  the  Douro  and 
Fisuerga  being  in  possession  of  the  allies,  Souham  endeavoured  to  force 
a  passage.  A  regiment  of  Brunswickers  was  detached  to  destroy  the 
Tordesmas  bridge,  and  having  effected  thdr  object,  they  occupied  a 
tower  and  a  pine-wood  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  When  the  French 
arrived  they  seemed  baffled,  but  very  soon  sixty  officers  and  non-com- 
nussioned  officers,  headed  by  Captain  Guingret,  formed  a  small  frail  raft 
to  carry  their  arms  and  clothes,  and  then  plunged  into  the  water  with 
their  swords  between  their  teeth,  swimming,  and  oushing  the  raft  before 
them.  Under  cover  of  a  cannonade  they  crossea  the  river,  though  it 
was  running  very  strong,  and  the  weather  was  bitterly  cold ;  having 
reached  the  opposite  shore,  naked  as  they  were,  thev  stormed  the  tower. 
Amazed  at  the  Doldness  of  the  action,  the  Brunswickers  abandoned  their 
ground,  leaving  the  gallant  Frenchmen  masters  of  the  passage. 

Battle  of  Vittobia. — (June  218T,  1813.) 

The  battle  which  effected  the  deliverance  of  the  Peninsula  was  fought 
on  Spanish  soiL    King  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  present,  and  witnessed 
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tiie  utter  defeat  of  liis  veteran  soldiers.  The  French  had,  conipantively» 
few  men  slain ;  but  lost  all  their  equipages,  all  their  guns,  all  their 
treasure,  all  their  stores,  all  their  papers ;  no  man  could  ever  proYC  how 
much  was  due  to  him,  generals  and  subordinate  officers  alike  were 
reduced  to  the  clothes  on  their  backs,  and  most  of  them  were  bare- 
footed. The  French  carried  off  but  two  pieces  of  their  artillery.  Mar- 
shal Jourdan's  batcH,  a  stand  of  colours,  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
brass  pieces,  all  the  records  and  depoU  from  Madrid,  Yalladolid,  and 
Burgos,  carriages,  ammunition,  treasure,  eyerythjng  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  The  loss  in  men  did  not  exceed  six  thousand ;  the  allied 
loss  amounted  t«  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  killed, 
wounded  and  missing.  The  spoil  was  enormoas ;  but  of  five  millions 
and  a  half  of  dollars  indicated  by  the  French  accounts  to  be  in  the 
money  chests,  not  one  doUar  came  to  the  public. 

The  Kino's  Illness. 

The  malady  under  which  George  HE.  suffered  so  long,  was  of  a  veij 
mild  and  harmless  nature ;  but  he  could  not  endure  the  presence  of  his 
medical  attendants,  who  would  never  permit  him  to  escape  from  their 
watchful  vigilance.  Dr.  Willis  and  his  son  were  engaged  to  be  per- 
petually witn  their  suffering  Sovereign,  and  when  the  son,  who  was  a 
clergyman,  once  entered  the  room,  the  King  asked  him  if  he,  as  a 
minister  of  religion,  was  not  ashamed  of  his  employment.    Mr.  Willis^ 

\in  reply,  suggested  that  the  Saviour  went  about  healing  the  sick.  "Aye, 
aye,  answered  His  Majesty^  "  but  he  wasn't  paid  seven  hundred  a  year 
for  doing  it" 

The  Queen  one  dav  found  her  royal  husband  at  the  harpsichord, 
singing  a  hymn  to  his  own  accompaniment ;  at  its  conclusion,  he 
kndt  down  and  invoked  God's  blessing  on  the  nation  and  his  family, 
endinfr  with  an  earnest  prayer  that  his  reason  might  be  restored.  At 
one  time  he  believed  himself  dead,  and  asked  for  a  suit  of  black  that  he 
might  go  into  mourning  for  the  old  King. 

A  Festival  at  Caslton  House. 

The  unfortunate  malady  of  King  George  the  Third  having  finally  de- 
clared itself,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  performance  of  the  re^ 
iunctions  by  a  Re^cy,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  exalted  office. 

In  a  letter  of  Lord  Temple's,  dated  June  6th,  1811,  we  read  that 

"  The  Kinp  is  certainly  verv  ul,  and  was  worse  yesterday 

The  tone  &om  Fortuffal  is  low.  Another  battle  is  expected  with  Soult, 
and  the  letters  from  nead-quarters,  which  I  have  seen,  especially  those 
of  Lord  Wellington's  confidential  friends,  are  far  from  cheering.  Bada- 
joz  is  stated  as  not  likelv  to  fall,  and  the  universal  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  the  waste  of  British  lives  is  more  than  we  can  support,  and  that 
the  contest  will  terminate  for  U8»  because  of  the  positive  want  of  means 
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to  carry  it  on."  In  spite  of  this  cheerless  state  of  the  public  affairs,  in 
spite  of  his  father's  distressing  condition,  and  when,  in  addition  to  the 
mental  aberration,  dropsical  symptoms  had  declared  themselves  in  the 
case  of  the  royal  sufferer,  George,  Prince  Regent,  on  the  19th  of  June, 
^ve  a  banquet  at  Carlton  House,  of  a  character  more  than  oriental  in 
its  maguificent  profusion.  The  following  is  its  description.  There  were 
present  several  members  of  the  royal  families  of  France  and  England, 
and  a  vast  number  of  the  nobilitv  and  gentry. 

"  The  room  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  represented  a  bower  with  a 
grotto,  lined  with  a  profusion  of  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  grand  taUe 
extended  the  whole  length  of  the  conservatory,  and  across  Carlton- 
House  to  the  length  of  two  hundred  feet.  Along  the  centre  of  the 
table,  about  six  inches  above  the  surface,  a  canal 
of  pure  water  continued  flowing  from  a  silver  foun- 
tain, beautifully  constnicted  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  Its  bonis  were  covered  with  green  moss 
and  aquatic  flowers  ;  gold  and  silver  fish  swam  and 
sported  through  the  bubbling  current,  which  pitP 
duced  a  pleasing  murmur  where  it  fell,  and  formed 
a  cascade  at  the  outlet.  At  the  head  of  the  table;, 
above  the  fountain,  sat  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  on  a  plain  mahogany  chair  with 
a  feather  back.  The  most  particular  friends  of 
the  Prince  were  arranged  on  each  side.  They  were 
attended  by  sixty  servitors;  seven  waited  on  the 
Prince,  besides  six  of  the  King's  and  six  of  the 
Queen's  footmen  in  their  state  liveries,  tcUA  ome 
man  in  a  complete  suit  of  ancietU  armour.  At  the 
back  of  the  Prince's  seat  appeared  oreole  tables, 
covered  with  crimson  drapery,  constructed  to  exhibit 
with  the  greatest  effect  a  profusion  of  the  most 
exquisitely  wrought  silver-gilt  plate,  consisting  of  fountains,  tripods, 
dperanety  dishes,  and  other  ornaments.  Above  the  whole  of  the  superb 
oisplaj  appeared  a  royal  crown,  and  His  Majesty's  cipher,  "  G.  R.,'* 
beautifully  illuminated.  Behind  the  Prince's  chur  was,  most  skilfullj 
disposed,  a  sideboard  covered  with  gold  vases,  urns,  massive  salvers,  and 
the  whole  ornamented  by  a  Spanish  urn  taken  from  on  board  the 
Invincible  Armada." 

Thus  did  the  "first  gentleman  in  Europe"  sauander  his  subjects'  money, 
while  his  father  was  under  the  blackest  of  all  clouds,  while  British  sol- 
diers  were  leaving  their  homes  to  bleach  on  the  Spanish  plains  and 
mountains,  and  when  the  country  appeared,  to  all  reasonable  men,  to  be 
on  the  very  brink  of  ruin  and  disaster. 

An  Anecdote  op  the  Regent. — 1812. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for  publish- 
ing the  letters  whidi  were  addressed  to  hia  noble  relatives,  the  brothers 
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GrenTiUe,  during  the  moat  important  period  of  our  ooimtrj's  history,  as 
those  letters  describe  the  contemporary  secret  intrigues,  and  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  events,  which,  without  the  clue  being  given,  would  be 
left  in  darlmess. 

In  the  early  part  of  1812  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Begent, 
through  the  agency  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  to  obtain  the 
service  of  those  two  high-minded  statesmen,  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville. 
The  n^tiation  proved  unsuccessful,  and  we  learn  that  after  a  dinner  at 
the  Duke  of  Yore's,  the  Prince  drank  much  wine,  and  when  he  was 
flushed  with  the  excitement,  made  such  a  coarse  and  furious  atta^ 
upon  the  two  noblemen  that  the  Princess  Charlotte  expressed  herself 
strongly  to  Sheridan,  as  he  led  her  out,  upon  the  distress  she  fdt  at 
hearing  her  father's  vehement  language. 

Lord  Lauderdale,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  two  lords,  who  was  one 
of  the  guests,  ventured  to  expostulate  with  the  Prince  on  his  violent 
abuse,  declared  himself  an  adherent  to  every  word  his  friends  had  written, 
and  rose  to  make  his  bow.  But  the  Prince  detained  him  for  a  short 
time  until  the  partv  broke  up. 

•  The  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  on  Lord  Moira  calling,  by  appoint- 
ment, at  Carlton  House,  the  Prince  sent  out  his  page  in  waiting  to  tell 
the  visitor  that  his  Royal  Highness  had  been  so  dnmk  the  previous 
night  that  he  was  unable  to  see  anybody. 

MB8  SlDSOVS. 

This  lady  was  one  of  the  first  persons  who  discovered  that  the  King's 
mind  was  affected.  She  was  frequently  commanded  to  read  plays  at 
Windsor  Castle  and  at  Buckingham  House ;  and  on  one  occasion,  after 
having  completed  a  tragedy.  His  Majesty  advanced  towards  her  and  placed 
a  slip  of  blank  paper  before  her  with  his  signature  appended.  This  was 
an  intimation  that  the  lady  might  insert  what  sum  ot  money  she  pleased, 
but  Mrs.  Siddons  almost  immediately  returned  the  cheque  to  the  ^een. 
"  Her  Majesty,"  says  Dr.  Doran,  "  was  very  pointed  in  the  expression  of 
her  approoation  of  conduct  so  delicate,  and  so  dignified;  but  the  virtue 
of  Mrs.  Siddons  was  left  to  be  its  own  reward." 

The  Pbince  Regknt  asd  ths  IjOBd  Chancellor. 

There  was  at  the  Court  o>f  the  Regency  a  young  barrister  whose 
elesant  person  and  manners  singled  him  out  as  tne  ojoject  of  his  mas- 
ter's special  regard.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  did  not  prosper  in 
his  profession,  a  result  which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  says  is  to  be 
attributed  "  to  his  success  as  a  wit."  The  Prince  determined  to  obtain 
the  very  lucrative  appointment  of  Master  in  Chancery  for  his  vrpiegi^ 
and  expressed  this  wish  to  Lord  Eldon.  The  Chancellor,  not  thinking 
Jekvll  qualified  for  the  post,  stoutly  declined  to  comply  with  His  Royal 
Hignness's  request.  But  the  Prince  was  not  to  be  oaffled  in  his  object 
by  the  trifling  consideration  that  Jekyll  was  unfit  for  the  responsible 
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office,  and  shortly  afterwards,  finding  that  Lord  Eldon  was  eonfined  to 
his  residence  by  ilhiess,  the  importunate  Regent  desired  his  coachman  to 
drive  him  to  the  Chancellor's  house  in  Russell  Square.  His  lordship 
was  suffering  from  gout,  and  the  servant  informed  the  Prince  that  his 

master  had  given 
orders  that  he  could 
not  be  seen  by  anj 
one.  The  Regent, 
caring  little  for  anj 
person's  sufferii^ 
while  he  hadaselSli 
object  to  gratify, 
made  his  way  up 
iifsiGxiA  OP  LOBD  cni.5CELLoi2.  thc  stairs,  knocking 

at  every  door  and 
asking  if  Lord  Eldon  was  there,  until  at  length  he  found  the  right 
room,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  sufferer,  seated  himself  at  the 
side  of  the  sick-bed.  He  then  repeated  his  request,  and  the  ChanceUor 
repeated  his  refusal. 

At  last  His  Royal  Highness  threw  himself  suddenly  back  in  the 
chair,  and  exclaimed — 
"  How  I  do  pity  Lady  Eldon." 

"Good  God !"  said  the  Chancellor,  "what  is  the  matter?" 
"  Oh !  nothing,"  answered  the  Prince,  "  except  that  she  will  never 
see  you  again,  for  here  I  remain  until  you  promise  to  make  Jekyll  a 
Master  in  Chancery." 

"Well,"  adds  Lord  Eldon,  when  telling  this  anecdote,  "I  was 
obliged  at  length  to  give  in.    I  could  not  help  it." 

Tbu5  Regent's  Unmanly  Emotion. 

George,  Prince  Regent,  was  always  ready  to  shed  tears  upon  the 
smallest  provocation.  When  Lord  Moira  took  leave  of  him,  previonslT 
to  his  departure  from  England,  the  Prince  is  described  as  "  blubbering  " 
at  being  deserted  by  his  old  friend ;  and  the  nobleman  did  not  improve 
matters  in  consoling  his  master  with  the  assurance  that  he  woula  cer- 
tainly come  back  and  "  sink  with  the  Prince  under  the  ruins  of  the 
throne." 

When  Beau  Brummel  found  fault  with  the  cut  of  Greorge's  coat,  thc 
Prince  sat  down  and  wept  bitterly  I 

The  Shannon  and  Chesapeake. — (Afbil  13, 1813.) 

This  was  the  most  brilliant  affair  of  the  second  American  war.  In 
several  combats  between  detached  ships  the  English  had  been  compelled 
to  strike  their  flag,  and  a  universal  stupor  spread  over  the  county,  as 
it  was  feared  that  on  their  native  element  our  sailors  had  found  their 
superiors.    This  was  not  really  the  case,  but  the  prolonged  European 
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war  had  ODnsmned  so  manj  saflora  of  the  old  school  that  oar  fleets 
were  badly  maimed ;  besides  which,  the  constant  success  of  England 
upon  the  ocean  had  induced  an  unfortunate  confidence  which  fed  to 
contempt  for  the  braye  enemy  with  whom  we  were  then  fighting. 

Captain  Broke  indulged  in  none  of  this  blind  confidence.  He  had  for 
some  time  been  blockading  Boston  harbour  with  his  fifly-two  gun 
frigate,  the  Skannon,  and  knowing  the  enemy  with  whom  he  was  dealmg; 
had  devoted  much  time  to  the  training  of  his  crew  in  the  science  of 
pmnory.  A  first-dass  American  frigate,  the  CAesapeake,  commanded  by 
Captain  Lawrence,  was  in  the  harbour  preparing  for  sea,  and  Broke, 
seeing  she  was  fully  equipped,  despatched  a  challenge  to  her  gallant 
commander,  entreating  hun  to  come  out  and  fight  a  battle  for  the  honour 
of  their  respective  flags.  Lawrence,  as  brave  an  officer  as  ever  paced  a 
quarter-decc,  willingly  consented,  and  soon  the  Chetapeake,  surrounded 
by  numerous  pleasure-boats,  advanced  towards  her  antagonist. 

The  citizens  of  Boston  looked  so  confidently  to  the  result  of  the 
expected  action,  that  they  prepared  a  public  supper  to  greet  the  victors 
on  their  return  with  the  English  prisoners.  The  Yankee  came  bravely 
down  towards  the  British  frigate,  with  three  flaes  flying;  the  Skamum 
carried  two  ensigns,  and  Broke  caused  several  otners  to  do  prepared  in 
case  his  Union  Jack  should  be  shot  away. 

At  a  ouarter  to  six  the  Chesapeake  hauled  up  within  two  hundred 
yards,  and  her  crew  gave  three  hearty  cheers. 

Broke  harangued  his  men  in  a  short,  but  sailor-Uke  speech,  telling 
them  that  a  brief  space  of  time  would  show,  that  when  eoiudly  matchecC 
the  British  seaman  was  superior  to  all  the  world.  His  appeal  was 
received  with  enthusiastic  cheers,  and  the  two  ships  being  now  but  a 
stone's  throw  asunder,  orders  were  given  for  the  Shannon  to  commence 
firing. 

In  a  brief  space  of  time  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  British  vessel 
tore  the  rigging  of  her  antagonist  to  ribbons,  and  made  dreadful  havoc 
among  her  crew ;  soon  the  two  ships  were  muzzle  to  muzzle. 

Mr.  Stevens,  the  Shannon* 9  boatswain,  now  attempted  to  lash  the  ves- 
sels together,  and  while  so  engaged,  his  left  arm,  wnich  held  on  to  the 
Che»apeak(^»  rigginff,  was  hacked  off  bv  repeated  sabre  cuts,  and  he  was 
also  mortally  wounded  by  several  musKet-balls.  But  in  this  extremity, 
when  he  knew  that  bis  life's  blood  was  fast  ebbing,  he  held  on,  and 
'  su(x»eded  in  lashing  the  ships  together,  just  as  his  hold  relaxed  in 
death. 

The  Shannon's  men,  headed  by  their  indomitable  commander,  now 
boarded  their  antagonist,  and  a  most  desperate  conflict  ensued.  Broke 
was  assailed  by  thne  Americans,  and  was  struck  down  by  a  blow  from 
the  butt-end  of  a  musket,  but  as  he  rose  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing "  the  American  flag  hauled  down,  and  the  proud  old  British  Union 
floating  triumphantly  over  it." 

Fiiteen  minutes  only  elapsed  from  the  time  the  first  gun  was  fired 
until  the  Chesapeake  was  in  possession  of  the  British. 

In  this  gallimt  action  the  Shannon  lost  twenty-four  men  killed  and 
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fifty-nine  wounded,  and  her  antagonist  forty-seven  killed  and  ninet j- 
eight  wounded. 

The  action  went  very  far  to  restore  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
English  navj.  Captain  Broke  took  his  prize  into  Halifax,  amidst  the 
cheers  and  con^tulations  of  the  inhabitants;  here  the  brave  Law- 
rence breathed  ms  last,  and  was  buried  with  military  honours  in  presence 
of  all  the  British  officers  on  the  station,  who  mourned  for  their  brsve 
antagonist  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  their  own  comrades. 

A  Word  for  Crinolinb. 

Queen  Charlotte,  who  was  the  very  pink  of  propriety,  certainly 
detested  the  fashion  of  ladies  appearing  in  the  scant  costume  of  this 
period.  And  when  the  beautiful  Imj  Charlotte  Campbell  made  her 
first  appearance  at  Court,  in  the  very  height  of  the  fashion,  which  con- 
sisted or  a  gown  wrapping  almost  closely  round  the  figure,  as  she  passed 
before  Queen  Charlotte,  her  Majesty  advised  her  ''to  let  a  tuck  out  of 
her  petticoat." 


\ 


INCIDENTS  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATEBLOO. 

Ths  Duchess  of  Bichxond's  Balu 

On  the  evening  of  June  15th,  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  whose 
brother  was  Colonel  of  the  QSnd^  Highlanders,  had  issued  invitations 
for  a  grand  ball,  to  be 
held  at  her  hotel  in 
Brussels.  Previouslv 
to  going  to  the  ball, 
the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington had  made 
every  arrangement 
lor  the  marching  of 
his  army  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and 
had  given  minute 
orders  to  the  officers 
who  were  to  take 
part  in  the  festivities, 
that  they  should  leave 
the  duchess'  halls 
unobserved  in  small 
numbers,  so  that  they  bhitibh  ovficers.  isis. 

might  be  prepared  to 

plfuse  themselves  at   the   head   of  their   various   commands.     The 
duchess  had  arranged  to  exhibit  to  her  guests  a  specimen  of  the 
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Highland  fling,  and  with  this  riew,  a  select  bodj  of  stalwart  Scots* 
men,  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  92nd,  marched  into  the  ball- 
room, preceded  by  their  pipes,  and  performed  Tarious  national 
dances,  to  the  immense  delight  and  entertainment  of  the  brilliant 
throng.  The  rerelry  was  kept  np  to  a  late  honr  of  the  morning,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  perfectly  aware  that  the  momentoos  honr  was  on 
the  eve  of  striking,  bemg  apparently  the  gayest  and  most  nnconcemed 
in  the  yast  assembly ;  scarcely  an  hoar  after  the  last  gnest  had  departed, 
the  "  assembly"  was  sounded  in  the  streets  of  Brussels,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  city  was  alive  with  martial  preparations.  As  soon  as  each 
battalion  could  form,  it  was  moved  off,  and  marched  through  the  forest 
of  Soignies  towards  the  scene  of  conflict. 

An  Incident  op  Quatbs  Bras. 

at  resistance  of  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  44th  to  a  most  de- 
attack  by  an  overwhelming  body 
of  lancers,  is  one  among  the  thousand  gallant 
acts  of  this  hard-fought  campaign.  The 
fight  was  thickest  where  the  colours  were 
£king.  Several  French  troopers  rode  at 
&sign  Christie,  who  carried  them;  a 
lance  entered  his  eye,  and  penetrated  to  the 
lower  jaw.  Suffering  the  most  poignant 
agony,  the  noble  young  man  threw  the 
colours  down,  and  fell  upon  them,  hoping  to 
save  them  thus  from  capture  at  the  risk  of 
his  life.  A  small  portion,  however,  of  the 
flag  had  been  torn  off  by  the  lance  of  the 
Frenchman,  and  he  in  another  moment  was 
bayoneted  by  the  soldiers  who  flanked  the 
fallen  officer.  Thus  not  a  single  shred  of 
the  honoured  colours  was  borne  off  by 
those  who  struggled  so  hard  to  obtain 
possession  of  them. 

Narrow  Escape  op  the  Dttkb  op  Wellinoton. 

A  column  of  cavalry  attacked  the  Brunswick  hussars  with  such 
vehemence,  that  the  regiment  fell  into  confusion,  and  the  duke,  in 
his  endeavours  to  rally  them,  was  in  considerable  danger,  for,  followed 
closely  by  the  enemy,  his  horse  had  penetrated  to  a  ditch,  within 
which  the  92nd  Higlilanders  were  Ivin^.  True  to  his  hunting  instincts, 
the  duke  cried  out  to  the  Highfanders  to  lie  down,  and  putting 
spurs  to  hb  horse,  leaped  fairly  over  them  across  the  ditch  in  which 
tney  were  concealed.  He  turned  round  and  smiled  at  the  soldiers, 
who  immediately  rose  and  poured  such  a  terrible  fire  into  the  French, 
that  a  hundred  saddles  were  emptied,  and  the  residue  of  the  troopers 
retired. 
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A  Deed  of  Chivalrt. 

Not  the  least  noble  of  that  glorious  band,  which  for  ekht  hours 
withstood,  like  a  sted  wall,  the  never-ceasing  attacks  of  Napoleon's 
army,  was  Seijeant  Graham  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  one  of  the  five 
heroes,  who,  by  dint  of  sheer  personal  strength,  closed  the  ^ate  of 
Hongoumont  against  all  the  force  which  could  be  hurled  against  it. 

A  shell  set  fire  to  the  mansion,  and  the  flames  burst  forth  with  nn- 
quenchable  fury.  In  the  midst  of  this  terrific  scene,  Graham  asked 
permission  to  retire  for  a  moment.  Colonel  Macdonell  said,  "  By  all 
means,  Graham ;  but  I  wonder  you  should  ask  leave  now."  "  I  would 
not,  sir,"  was  the  answer,  "but  my  brother  is  wounded,  and  is  in  that 
outbuilding  which  has  just  caught  fire.  Give  me  leave  to  carry  him 
out;  I  wS  be  back  in  a  moment."  The  leave  was  granted;  the  ser- 
geant lay  down  his  musket,  ran  off,  and  soon  after  appeared  bearing  his 
brother  on  his  back.  He  deposited  the  wounded  man  in  a  ditch,  and 
was  at  his  post  again  almost  before  his  absence  could  be  observed.  It 
is  pleasant  to  record  that  both  Graham  and  his  brother  survived  the 
battle. 

A  Single  Combat. 

Lieutenant  Stuart  and  a  party  of  the  95th  lay  behind  a  hedge  watch- 
ing a  party  of  French  tirailUurs  who  were  lining  a  hoUow  at  a  distance 
of  about  sixty  yards.  After  watchmg  one 
another  for  some  time,  a  French  officer 
advanced  a  few  paces  and  waved  his  sword, 
crying  "  Men,  keep  quiet !"  Stuart  rose,  and 
ran  to  meet  the  French  officer.  They 
crossed  swords,  but  at  the  first  pass  Stuart's 
blade  8nap])ed  in  twain.  The  Frenchman 
flourished  his  sword  and  made  a  lunge  at 
his  antagonist,  which  the  Highlander  re- 
ceived in  his  left  arm.  Not  giving  his  adver- 
sary time  for  a  second  blow,  Stuart  closed 
with  him,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  des- 
patched him  with  the  fragment  of  his  sabre. 

The  Duke's  Cook. 

AKTiLLBET.  In  his  admirable  work,  "The  Story   of 

Waterloo,"  the  Reverend  G.  R.  Gleig  gives 
the  following  story: — "Among  other  domestic  servants  who  had 
attended  the  duke  in  the  Peninsula,  and  afterwards  followed  his 
fortunes  to  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  was  a  French  cook,  a  man 
of  much  science  and  excellent  method  in  his  wav.  This  artUte  alwajrs 
contrived  to  get  his  master's  dinner  ready  at  tne  exact  time  when  it 
was  wanted ;  and  on  the  18th  of  June,  he  applied  himself  as  usual  to 
his  duties  in  the  kitchen  of  the  house  at  Waterloo^  whcro  the  head- 
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qoarteTB  of  the  amT  were  esUbliBhecL  Amid  the  thunder  of  the  battle 
heneyer  inteRnitted  in  his  tisk ;  and  when  wounded  men  and  fngitiTes 
came  crowding  back,  and  a  thousand  Toioes  niged  him  to  escape  while 
he  coold,  he  steadily  refused  either  to  bodge  an  inch  or  to  intermit  his 
kbours.  '  His  Grace  had  ordered  dinner^  and  wonld  certainly  retain 
to  eat  it.  He  was  not  going  to  disappoint  so  generous  a  master  for 
any  consideration  whaterer/  And  his  Grace  did  come  back,  as  he  had 
promised,  and  fonnd  Ids  dinner  not  less  reeherM  than  nsnal,  thon^ 
the  state  ijI  his  own  leelingSy  Tictor  as  he  was^  conld  hardly  permit  him 
to  do  justice  to  it." 

The  Dukx  abd  Db.  Hums. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  generally  supposed  to  hare  been  the  oddest 
and  most  unimpressionable  ofmen;  Imt  tnere  were  times  when  his  feel- 
ings obtained  the  masterr  of  him;  and,  indeed,  we  hare  am^le  evidence 
in  the  written  legjacies  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  ua»  that  lus  heart  was 
always  open  to  impressions  of  suffering.  The  Bererend  G.  E.  Gleig 
tells  as»  tnat,  after  wiiming  his  crowning  Tictory,  it  was  long  past  mi£ 
night  when  the  illustrious  commander  lay  down  to  rest ;  ne  was  so 
overcome  with  fatigue,  that  he  had  not  even  been  able  to  wash  off  the 
traces  of  the  ternole  day  through  which  he  had  passed.  Before  re- 
tiring to  rest,  he  had  draired  Vr.  Hume  to  come  at  seven  o'dod:  in 
the  morning  with  his  report  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  We  can 
easily  imagine  how  the  kind-hearted  doctor  passed  that  night»  for 
punctually  at  the  hour  named,  he  was  at  the  duke's  bedside.  Seeing 
nis  commander  in  a  sound  sleep,  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  dis- 
turb him ;  but  on  reflecting  that  time  was  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  impressed  with  the  duke's  great  maxim  that  everything  mu;st  give 
way  to  duty,  he  reluctantly  aroused  the  sleeper.^  In  a  moment  Wei- 
lin£;ton's  presence  of  mind  enabled  him  to  collect  himself,  and  he  sat  up 
in  oed  to  usten  to  the  dismal  catalogue  of  horrors.  But  as  Hume  pro- 
ceeded, and  read  name  after  name,  ms  voice  failed  him,  and  looking  up 
he  saw  the  duke  in  an  agoiw^  of  grief.  The  tears  chased  one  another 
from  his  Grace's  eyes,  malung  aeep^  visible  furrows  in  the  soldier's 
blackened  cheeks,  and  at  last  he  threw  himself  back  on  his  pillow  and 
groaned  aloud.  "  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  never  to  lose  a  battle, 
yet  all  this  glory  can  by  no  means  compensate  for  so  great  a  loss  of 
friends,"  he  cried ;  "what  victory  is  not  too  dearly  purchased  at  sudi 
a  costP" 

The  English  Occupation  op  Parts. — (1815-16.) 

So  well  was  discipline  observed  in  the  En^h  army  during  their  un- 
gracious task  of  occupying  the  capital  of  France,  tnat,  previously  to 
their  leaving,  the  King  requested  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  present 
the  ofiBcers  to  him;  and,  when  they  were  assembled.  His  Majesty 
addressed  them  thus : — "  Qentlemen,— I  am  happy  to  see  you  around 
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me.  I  haTe  to  thank  you,  gentlemen,  not  for  your  valour— I  leaTe 
that  to  others — but  for  your  humanity  to  my  poor  people.  I  thank 
you,  gentlemen,  as  a  father,  in  the  name  of  his  children." 

The  Fbttssiaks  at  Fabis. 

The  English  had  never  suffered  the  indignity  of  seeing  their  capital  in 
possession  of  their  now  prostrate  enemy.  This  degradation  had  hap- 
pened to  Prussia,  and  Marshal  Blucher's  warriors  were  so  exasperated 
at  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  Erench  during  their  occunation  of  Berlin, 
that  it  was  with  the  utmost  dif^culty  many  of  the  puolic  buildings  of 
Paris  could  be  rescued  from  ruthless  destruction  at  their  hands. 

Por  instance.  Marshal  Blucher  demanded  the  razing  of  the  column 
of  A.usterlitz  and  of  the  Brid^  of  Jena,  this  last  because  it  was  called 
by  the  name  of  the  most  humiliating  Prussian  defeat. 

The  Duke  of  Welliujgton,  with  that  generosity  and  honour  which 
always  distinguished  him,  had  issued  orders  for  the  preservation  of 
property,  and  had  published  most  stringent  instructions  lor  the  guidance 
of  the  British  army  of  occupation.  When  he  found  his  Prussian  col- 
league bent  upon  tne  destruction  of  the  bridge  of  Jena,  for  which  pur- 
pose mines  were  actually  prepared,  the  duke  wrote  to  him  as  follows : — 
**  Several  reports  have  been  brought  to  me  during  the  night,  and  some 
from  the  government,  in  consequence' of  the  work  carrying  out  by  jonr 
Highness  on  one  of  the  bridges  over  the  Seine,  which  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  intention  of  your  Hignness  to  destroy. 

"  As  this  measure  will  certainly  create  a  good  deal  of  disturbance  in 
the  town,  and,  as  the  sovereigns,  when  they  were  here  before,  left  all 
those  bridges  standing,  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  you  to  delaj 
the  destruction  of  the  bridge  till  they  arrive,  or  till  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  to-morrow  morning." 

But  tne  Prussian  veteran  was  not  to  be  so  easily  diverted  from  hia 
purpose,  and  it  was  not  until  the  duke  had  written  a  second  and  a 
stronger  letter  upon  the  subject,  and  had  stationed  an  English  sentinel 
upon  the  bridge,  that  Marshal  Blucher  consented  to  await  the  arrival 
ot  the  allied  sovereigns. 

SUERENDBR  OP  NaPOLEON  TO  THE  BRITISH.— (JULT  14,  1815.) 

Finding  that  the  hours  of  his  dynasty  were  numbered.  Napoleon  en* 
deavourea  to  escape  from  Bochefort  to  America,  but  every  outlet  being 
blockaded  by  the  British  cruisers,  he  resolved  upon  the  momentous 
step  of  surrendering  himself  to  the  most  constant  and  generous  of  hia 
enemies.  He  therefore  despatched  the  following  letter  to  Captain  Mait- 
land,  of  the  Bellert^hon,  addressed  to  the  Prince  Regent : — 

"  Exposed  to  the  factions  that  divide  my  country,  and  to  the  hostility 
of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  I  have  terminatea  my  political  career, 
and  I  come,  like  Themistocles,  to  seat  myself  by  the  hewth  of  the  Bri- 
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tish  people;  I  put  myaelf  under  the  protection  of  its  laws,  and  claim  it 
from  jour  Eoyal  Highness,  as  the  most  powerful,  the  most  constant,  and 
the  most  generous  of  my  enemies." 

On  the  following  morning  he  embarked  on  board  the  BelUrophon^ 
which  weighed  anchor  and  stood  oat  for  Plymouth,  where  for  a  fort- 
night the  great  conaueror  remained  on  board,  the  object  of  the  most 
respectful  curiosity  from  all  who  could  obtain  a  glimf)se  of  him.  During 
the  interval  it  was  decided  that  in  order  to  avoid  a  similar  contioeency 
to  his  return  from  Elba,  he  should  be  permanently  settled  in  the  Mrican 
island  of  St.  Helena. 

Napoleon  protested  against  this  arrangement,  but  it  was  deemed 
necessary  for  the  repose  of  the  world.  Diuing  the  vo^rage  the  ex-Em- 
peror niade  the  most  minute  inquiries  into  the  working  of  the  ship, 
and  was  much  struck  with  the  silence  and  order  which  prevailed. 
"What  could  you  not  do  with  a  hundred  thousand  such  men?*'  he 
said;  "  I  now  cease  to  wonder  that  the  English  are  always  victorious  at 
sea.  Hiero  was  more  noise  on  board  the  Epervier  schooner,  which 
conveyed  me  from  Isle  d'Aix  to  Basque  Bxuids,  than  on  board  the 
BelUrophon,  with  a  crew  of  six  hundred  men,  between  Bochefort  and 
Plymouth." 

Dearth  07  Mabshal  Net. 

One  of  the  most  melancholy  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  terrible 
continental  war  was  the  fate  of  Napoleon's  greatest  general.  Marshal 
Nev,  the  "bravest  of  the  brave." 

We  will  not  here  examine  the  question  of  his  guilt.  It  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  tell  his  sad  story. 

.When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  Ney  was  one  of  the  first  to 
pledge  his  honour  and  his  sword  to  the  cause  of  Louis  XVXH. ;  and 
when  he  took  leave  of  that  monarch,  previously  to  setting  out  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  army  which  was  to  oppose  the  usurper,  he  went 
out  of  his  way  to  give  expression  to  his  ndelity,  by  boasting  that  he 
would  bring  back  Napoleon  to  Paris  in  an  iron  cage.  But  he  could  not 
\  for^t  bis  ancient  allegiance,  and  the  magic  of  their  old  leader's  name 
having  drawn  the  whole  army  to  the  Bonaparte  standard,  Ney  for^t 
his  honour  and  his  protestations,  and  stood  by  Napoleon's  side  during 
the  terrible  hundred  davs. 

Waterloo  was  lost,  the  whole  French  army  annihilated,  and  the  allies 
had  taken  possession  of  Paris  under  a  convention,  one  of  whose  articles 
ran  thus : — "  ludividuals,  who  are  at  present  in  Paris,  shall  continue  to 
enjoy  their  rights  and  liberties  without  being  disquieted  or  prosecuted 
in  any  respect  in  reeard  to  the  functions  which  they  occupv  or  may 
have  occupied,  or  to  tneir  political  conduct  or  opinions."  As  far  as  the 
allies  were  concerned  this  article  was  strictly  observed,  but  the  restored 
Bourbon  King  deemed  that  the  cases  of  Ney,  Lavalette,  and  Labedoyere 
called  for  a  great  public  example,  and  they,  having  been  arraigned 
before  the  Chsunber  of  Peers,  were  condemned  to  death.    Labedoyero 
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suffered  death,  Lavalette  escaped  through  the  devoted  attachment  of 
hia  wife,  who  exchanged  clothes  with  him,  and  remained  in  prison  while 
her  husband  made  his  escape  by  the  aid  of  two  English  officers. 

Madame  Ney  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington 
and  implored  Ids  interference,  but  he  referred  her  to  the  King  of 
France.  "My  lord,"  she  said,  "was  not  the  taking  of  Paris  by  Ix>uis 
the  XYin.,  in  virtue  of  the  capitulation,  equivalent  to  a  ratification  P' 
"That,  madame,"  answered  the  Duke,  "is  the  affair  of  the  King  of 
Frwice ;  apply  to  him.'*    She  did  so,  but  without  effect. 

On  the  niffut  of  December  5th,  1815,  the  sentence  was  read  to  the 
Marshal.  He  had  taken  supper,  smoked  a  cigar,  and  retired  calmly  to 
rest.  On  being  awakened  to  hear  the  sentence  he  received  the  officers 
with  soldier-like  frankness.  "1  have  a  melancholy  duty  to  perform/* 
said  M.  Comley.  "  Do  your  duty,"  replied  Ney,  "  every  one  has  his 
dutv  to  perform  in  this  world."  When  the  Marshal's  titles  were  being 
read,  he  said,  with  an  impatient  gesture,  "  To  the  point ;  what  is  the 
use  of  all  that  P  Say  simply  Michel  Ney,  soon  a  littb  dust ;  that  is  alL" 

At  nine  on  the  following  morning  he  was  conveyed  to  the  gardens  of 
the  Luxembourg,  where  he  stood  erect ;  with  his  hat  m  his  left  hand 
and  his  right  hand  on  his  heart,  facing  the  file  of  soldiers,  he  gave  his 
last  word  of  command;  "  My  comrades,  fire  on  me."  He  fell,  pierced 
with  ten  balls. 

General  Results  to  Gbeat  Bbitain  of  the  Eubofean  Wab. 

When  the  naval  war  commenced,  the  ctmbined  navies  of  France, 

Spain,  and  Holland,  exceeded  our  own  by  sixty-five  ships.    At  its  close 

the  hostile  fleets  were  entirely  destroyed.    The  number  of  ships  lost  bj 

the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  from  1793  to  1815  was  one  hundred  and 

thirteen  dbips  of  the  line,  and  one  hundred 

and  ninty-nve  frigates,  all  of  which    had 

lowered  their  flags   in  action.     The  losses 

sustained  by  us  were  thirteen  ships  of  the 

line  (not  one  of  which  was  ca{)tured,  but 

had  accidentally  perished),  and  nine  frigates 

had  strucL 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  the 
British  fleet  consisted  of  ninetv-nine  ships 
of  the  line,  and  one  hundred  and  eignt 
frigates ;  in  1815  we  had  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-two  ships  afloat — two  hundred  and 
fifteen  of  which  were  of  the  line,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  were  frigates,  besides 
three  hundred  and  eighty-six  smaller  vessels. 
The  revenue  rai^  by  taxes  in  1815 
cmrmmtL.  amounted  to  £72,210,512,  and  the  expcndi- 

ture  exceeded  £120,000,000.    The  popula- 
tion was  about  18,000,000. 
From  1793  to  1815,  £574,000,000  were  added  to  the  National  Debt. 
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The  exports  increased  from  £25,000,000  in  1793  to  £57,000,000, 
snd  the  imports  from  £20,000,000  to  £32,000,000,  while  £6,000,000, 
was  annually  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  great  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain  were  mostly  acquired 
dming  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  Danish,  Dutch,  rrenoh,  and 
Spanish  colonies  fell  snccessively  under  the  British  sway,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  strife  those  countries  had  not  one  acre  of  land  oeyond  their 
own  frontiers,  so  that  although  our  country  receired  no  territory  hy 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  her  wealth  and  her  power  were  enormously  extended 
by  the  perilous  war  out  of  which  she  emerged  with  so  much  nonour. 

Qu£SN  Chablotte  and  thb  Mob. 

While  proceeding  to  hold  a  drawinj^-room  in  the  year  1816,  the 
Queen's  diair  was  surrounded  by  an  mfuriated  mob,  who  hissed  and 
jelled  at  Her  Majesty,  asking  her  what  she  had  done  with  the  Princess 
Charlotte  ?  The  chair  was  brought  to  a  stand-still,  when  she  let  down 
the  window,  and  said,  with  calm  dignity,  "  I  am  above  seventy  years  of 
age ;  1  have  been  for  more  than  haif  a  century  Queen  of  En^hmd,  and 
I  never  was  hissed  by  a  mob  before."  Aommng  the  spirit  of  the 
Queen,  the  mob  partea,  and  allowed  the  chairmen  to  proceed  with  their 
royal  burden. 

The  Battle  op  Algiebs. 

The  piratical  states  on  the  North  coast  of  Africa  had  long  troubled 
the  Mediterranean  trade,  b^  attacking  vesseb  belongpg  to  Christian 
coimtries,  and  carrying  their  crews  and  passengers  mto  a  hopeless 
captivity.  Now  that  peace  once  more  prevailed,  the  Enelish  Govern- 
ment resolved  to  take  the  matter  up  in  earnest.  Lord  Exmouth  (Sir 
Edward  Pellew),  was  ordered,  with  nis  squadron,  to  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and 
Algiers,  and  there  to  demand  the  abolition  of  Christian  slavery.  The 
Beys  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli  came  to  terms,  but  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
rerasing  to  listen  to  the  overtures  made  to  him,  preparations  for  an 
attack  upon  his  capital  were  made,  and  Lord  Exmouth,  oeing  joined  by 
a  Dbtch  squadron,  advanced  towards  the  doomed  city.  The  fortifica- 
tions and  defences  of  Algiers  were  of  a  very  formidable  character, 
mounting  altogether  one  thousand  guns,  manned  by  forty  thousand 
soldiers,  oesides  a  number  of  daring  and  experienced  sailors. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1816,  at  two  o'clock  p.m.,  the  signal  to 
advance  was  hoisted.  The  (^een  Charlotte,  flaphip,  headed  the  line, 
and  having  taken  up  her  position  dose  to  the  mole-head,  was  brought  to 
an  anchor.  The  other  vessels  occupied  their  stations  with  all  the 
Quiet  and  regularity  of  a  naval  review.  The  effect  of  the  first  broadside 
delivered  by  the  Q;iteen  Charlotte  was  tremendous,  at  least  five  hundred 
of  the  persons  who  crowded  the  mole-head  being  swept  away.  In  a  few 
EiinuteB  the  mole-head  fortifications  were  in  ruins;  the  light-house 
tower  shared  the  same  fate,  even  before  the  action  became  general.  The 
Algerines  were  not  idle ;  they  poured  in  a  terrible  fire,  and  advanced. 
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under  cover  of  the  smoke,  intending  to  board  the  flag-ship  and  the 
Leander,  but  bring  discovered  by  the  British  gunners,  thirty-three 
of  their  gunboats  were  sent  to  the  bottom.  When  darkness  came  oa 
the  whole  city  of  Algiers  was  seen  to  be  wrapped  in  flames,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  terrific  storm  of  thunder  and  lightmng  and  rain,  the  lurid 
glare  was  visible  for  many  miles  around.  On  the  following  morning  a 
flag  of  truce,  despatched  from  the  fleet,  returned  with  a  communicatioa 
from  the  Dey  to  the  effect  that  he  agreed  to  the  terms  offered  to  him, 
viz. : — ^The  abolition  of  Christian  slavery  for  ever,  the  instant  delivery  of 
all  Christian  slaves,  the  restitution  of  money  received  for  slaves  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  reparation  and  apology  to  the  British  Consul 
for  the  msults  and  outrage  he  had  endued.  On  the  following  day 
twelve  hundred  slaves  were  embarked  on  board  the  squadron,  and  re- 
stored to  their  country  and  friends.  The  total  nnmoer  liberated  ai 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  was  three  thousand  and  three. 

The  Peterloo  Massacbx. 

Now  that  the  asperities  aroused  by  Chartism  have  so  far  calmed 
down  that  we  are  proud  to  place  arms  nnreservedlv  in  the  hands  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  tlie  people,  we  can  look  back  with  a  more 
impartial  spirit  to  the  sad  events  of  1819,  when  the  country,  exhausted 
by  a  long  and  expensive  war,  was  on  the  very  verge  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy, and  many  of  our  operatives  in  the  manufacturing  districts  were 
earning  scarcely  four  shillings  per  week. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  the  storm  which  had  long  been  threatening, 
burst  forth  at  Manchester,  where  a  monster  meeting  was  called,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  demagogue  Hunt ;  the  principles  to  be  supported 
being  indicated  by  the  mottoes,  "  Let  us  die  like  men,  and  not  be  sold 
like  slaves !"  "  Equal  Representation,  or  Death !"  on  red  and  black  fla^ 

Eighty  thousand  persons  flocked  to  St.  Peter*s  field,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cotton  metropolis,  and  were  being  addressed  by  their 
leaders  in  the  most  inflammatory  language,  when  a  detachment,  con- 
sisting of  sixty  men  of  the  Manchester  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  rode 
into  the  field  at  a  brisk  trot.  No  sooner  had  this  small  military  arraj 
made  its  appearance  than  a  panic  seized  upon  the  people.  In  their 
efforts  to  escape  from  the  supposed  danger,  the  populace  hurried  from 
the  spot,  and  when  the  yeomanry  drew  their  swords  the  scene  was 
fearful.  Women  and  children  were  thrown  down  in  the  confusion, 
and  trampled  to  death.  The  soldiers  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the 
waggon  which  served  as  a  platform  for  the  orators,  and  there  they 
arrested  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  colleagues. 

At  this  point,  the  more  determined  would-be  revolutionists  were 
closely  wedged  together,  and  they  made  use  of  stones  and  brickbats  as 
weapons  of  offence.  One  of  the  bricks  struck  a  soldier  on  ^e  head, 
his  horse  fell  at  the  same  time,  the  rider  was  thrown,  and  his  skull 
fractured.  This  circumstance  enraged  the  military,  who  then  proceeded 
to  disperse  the  mob,  but  this  result  was  not  attained  until  four  persons 
were  killed  and  forty-four  wounded.  Only  one  of  these,  however,  was 
wounded  by  a  sabre  cut. 
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GEORGE  IV. 


Eldnt  Km  of  King  Qwrge  III.  Born  1782.  MaiYied  1796  Caroline  of  Bmnswick. 
Declared  Regent  of  the  Kiuedom  in  oonsf^uence  of  his  father's  mental  inca- 
mcitylSll.  Succeeded  to  the  throne  1&20.  Died  1880.  leaving  no  direct  heir. 
Buried  at  Windsor. 

SUKMA&T. 

Thb  reign  of  this  Sovereign,  although  not  remarkable  from  the  causes 
.  which  made  the  period  of  his  father's  rule  so  memorable,  occupied  ten 
of  the  most  important  years  of  our  national  history.  The  long  and 
terrible  war  being 
at  an  end,  there 
remained  but  lit- 
tle foreign  scope 
for  the  indul- 
gence of  our 
statesmen's  abili- 
ties. A  reaction 
therefore  took 
place,  and  the 
consideration  of 
domestic  matters 
occupied  public 
attention  more  than  had  been  the  case  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

Scarcely  was  the  King  seated  on  the  throne  when  he  was  attacked  by 
a  most  serious  illness,  which  threatened  fatal  consequences ;  but  the 
natural  strength  of  his  constitution  caused  him  to  recover  from  an  attack 
similar  to  that  which  had  so  recently  proved  mortal  to  the  Duke  of 
Kent. 

The  first  subject  of  debate  was  the  omission  of  the  Queen's  name 
from  the  Liturgy  ;  and,  as  this  circumstance  seemed  to  point  at  ulterior 
proceedings,  much  discussion  naturally  followed. 
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Bat  for  tiie  xnoxnent  the  matter  was  allowed  to  sabside,  public  atten- 
tion being  diverted  by  the  discovery  of  a  most  atrocious  plot,  Imown 
as  the  Cato-Street  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  was  the  murder  of  all 
the  King's  ministers,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republican  form  of 
government.  The  plot  was  ripe  for  execution,  when  one  of  the  con- 
spirators betrayed  his  companions,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  they  were  all  arrestc^d, 
and,  having  been  convicted  of  high-treason, 
some  of  tnem  were  executed,  and  others 
transported  or  imprisoned. 

The  Queen,  who  for  some  years  had  re- 
sided abroad,  now  announced  her  intention 
of  returning  to  England.  The  ministera  of 
the  King  negodated  with  Mr.  Brou^^iam 
and  Mr.  benman.  Her  Majesty's  legal  advi- 
sers,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  induce  her 
to  remain  on  the  continent ;  but  feeling  that 
indignities  had  been  heaped  upon  her  by  a 
husbisLnd  whose  own  moral  character  was  as 
low  as  it  was  possible  to  be,  by  her  natural 
HiXB  C08TU3CE.  protcctor  who  had  treated  her  with  unkhid- 

ness  from  the  first  moment  of  their  aoquaini* 
ance,  and  who  had  insulted  her  in  his  own  house  by  surrounding  her 
with  his  own  worthless  favourites,  she  would  not  be  turned  from  lier 
fixed  purpose.  She  landed  at  Dover,  and  was  received  with  the  most 
affectionate  and  enthusiastic  tokens  of  welcome.  Her  journey  througk 
the  metropolis  was  one  long  triumph,  thousands  of  the  citizens  accom* 
panving  her  to  the  temporary  residence  which  had  been  prepared 
for  her. 

In  order  to  bring  the  question  to  an  issue,  a  "  Bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  "  was  intrcHiuced  in  Parliament,  which  amounted  to  a  trial  of 
the  Queen ;  witnesses  were  brought  from  the  continent  and  examined 
before  the  House,  to  prove  that  Her  Majesty's  conduct  had  been  inde- 
corous and  unbecoming  in  the  highest  degree.  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr» 
Denman  conducted  the  Queen's  defence,  and  the  utmost  excitement 
prevailed.  Large  mobs  of  people  assembled  in  the  streets,  and  when 
the  Oueen  attended  the  House  she  was  accompanied  by  a  popular  body- 
guara  whose  yells  and  shouts  were  oftentimes  painfully  audible  to  the 
husband  who  sat  silent  and  gloomy  in  his  gorgeousl;^  furnished  palace. 
The  bill  was  carried — on  a  second  reading — ^by  a  majority  of  twenty-eight, 
but  on  the  third  reading  the  majority  sank  to  nine.  This  result,  coupled 
with  the  riotous  manife^tions  which  occurred  daily,  induced  ministers  to 
abandon  the  bill.  Such  universal  joy  as  was  expressed  when  this  deter- 
mination became  pubUo  had  never  perhaps  been  known.  London  was 
illuminated  for  three  nights  in  succession ;  addresses  of  congratulation 
were  presented  to  the  Queen  by  the  Lord  Ma^or  and  corporation  of 
London,  and  by  most  of  the  municipal  bodies  in  the  kingdom.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  as  if  a  great  popular  victory  had  been  gained ;  and  now. 
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that  the  piejcdioes  of  the  period  here  passed  avay,  and  we  can  look  hack 
Qpon  these  eTents  in  their  tnie  light,  we  most  admit  that  the  people 
were  not  far  wrong  in  their  estimate  of  the  importance  of  their  tnnmph. 

When  Parliament  met  in  1821,  the  King  was  ahle  to  oongratnlate 
the  members  npon  the  improYement  of  the  conntry.  The  terrible  re- 
action which  had  succeeded  the  peace,  was  clearing  off.  Channels  for 
the  legitimate  inTcstment  of  capital  were  being  opened,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  people  wonld  become  more  contented  now  that  their 
labour  would  protutblj  be  in  active  demand.  The  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  whidi  for  so  many  yean  had  been  a  source  of  trouble 
and  sorrow  to  Kin^  Geoige  the  Third,  was  again  forced  prominently 
forward.  Not  that  it  was  demanded  by  Uie  great  body  of  the  nation, 
but  the  Roman  Catholics  had  for  so  many  years  been  exerting  all  their 
influence  in  Parliament,  Ireland  had  been  so  long  in  a  state  of  ferment 
which  it  was  thought  would  end  if  this  measure  of  conciliation  were 
passed,  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  determined  upon  carrying  the 
mil  through.  In  the  session  of  1821  the  third  reading  was  endorsed  by  a 
majority  of  nineteen  in  the  Lower  House,  but  the  measure  was  defeated  in 
the  Peers,  in  its  second  stage,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-nine.  The  Lords  were 
no  doubt  strengthened  in  their  opposition  b^  the  uncompromising  spirit 
of  the  Kinj§^  and  the  Duke  of  Yors,  whose  ol^ection  to  grant  the  required 
emancipation  was  declared  by  them  to  be  unconquerable.  Another 
important  question  debated  in  Parliament  this  year  was  the  modification 
of  our  criminal  code,  which,  under  the  continual  attacks  of  Sir  Samuel 
BomiUy  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  was  gradually  weeded  of  those  stem 
and  rcTcngeful  laws  which  had  so  long  disgraced  our  statute-book. 
Lord  John  Russell  brought  forward  a  reform  motion;  but  the  country 
not  being  yet  ripe  for  the  "  bloodless  revolution,"  the  proposal  was 
rejected  Dy  a  majority  of  thirty-one. 

On  the  5th^f  May  died  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  ex-emperor  of  France, 
at  the  lonelf  Iriaiid  of^t.  Helena,  which  for  six  years  had  been  his  place 
of  exile     Jc  f\   Lj  ,^^ 

le  ex/tement  cpsequent  upon  the  Queen's  trial  having  subsided, 
preparations  wefe  made  for  the  coronation  of  King  George.  The 
ceremony  took  place  with  great  pomp  on  the  19th  of  July,  at  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  Queen  endeavoured  to  obtain  admission,  but  was 
repulsed  from  the  sacred  precincts.  Prom  that  moment  she  lost  all  the 
confidence  igrhich  had  sustained  her  during  the  long  years  of  her  sorrows, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  she  breathed  her  last.  The  mistaken  policy  of 
ministers  in  attemptbg  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Queen's  remains 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  metropolis  caused  a  riot,  in  which 
two  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  the  brave  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  encouraged  thepopulaoe,  was  deprived  of  his  hard-earned 
military  honours. 

Li  August  the  King  visited  Ireland,  where  he  was  received  and 
welcomed  with  that  hearty  and  devoted  loyalty  which  has  ever  been  the 
characteristic  of  our  Irish  feUow-subjects.  A  modification  took  place  in 
the  cabinet  by  the  introduction  of  the  Grenville  family  and  their  adherents. 
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The  raost  noteworthy  appointment  was  that  of  Mr.  Robert  Peel,  who  i 
named  home  secretary  in  the  place  of  Lord  Sidmonth. 

The  year  1822  was  a  saa  period  of  trial  for  Ireland.  Amriaa 
disturbances  were  rife  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  and  at  Cork  alone 
thirty  five  persons  were  left  for  execution.  The  potato-crop  failed,  and 
a  terrible  famine  added  to  the  misery  of  the  unfortunate  people.  A 
noble  contribution  of  £350,000  from  England,  added  to  a  grant  of 
£500,000  by  Parliament,  saved  many  thousands  from  actual  starra- 
tion. 

The  Catholic  Bill  was  again  introduced  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  wma 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  Peers  rejected  it.  Lord 
John  RusselPs  motion  for  Reform  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  nine.  Li  England  there  was  much  ^stress,  and  various 
measures  of  relief  were  adopted,  among  which  the  reduction  of  taxation 
was  the  most  observable.  In  August  the  King  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland, 
and  subsequently  proceeded  to  Hanover. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  having  fallen  into  a  desponding  state  of 
mmd,  destroyed  his  own  life,  and  Mr.  Canning  was  appomted  to  succeed 
him  as  foreign  secretary. 

The  ;^ear  1823  is  onl^  remarkable  for  the  increase  in  the  oommercial 
prospenty  of  the  empire,  which  was  so  marked  that  it  was  noticed 
m  the  speech  from  the  throne. 

The  National  Gallery  was  first  formed,  by  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Anger- 
stein's  collection  of  pictures,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  our  present 
collection. 
In  1825  the  taxes  were  reduced  by  £1,500,000.  The  prosperity  of  the 
country  had  induced  persons  to  seek  cnannela 
of  investment,  and  a  spirit  of  speculation  en- 
sued which  resulted  in  a  monetary  crisis.  No 
less  than  sixty  banks  stopped  payment,  and 
the  attention  of  Parliament  was  directed  to 
the  lamentable  state  of  conmiercial  business. 
The  enormous  increase  in  the  issue  of  bank- 
notes within  the  preceding  years,  had  brought 
about  a  panic  which  threatened  national  rum. 
The  first  eff'orts  of  Government  were  directed 
to  the  restriction  of  this  power  of  makine 
fictitious  money.  Branches  of  the  Bank  m 
England  were  established  in  various  large 
provincial  towns,  and  confidence  was  at 
length  restored. 

The  Catholic  claims  were  again  brought  forward  ;  and  until  the  act  of 
emancipation  was  passed  in  ]  829,  this  question  caused  the  country  to  be 
in  a  continual  state  of  ferment. 

In  1826  the  general  distress  of  the  country  was  heightened  by  a  long 
season  of  heat  and  dronght.  liiots  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Pariiament  was  dissolved,  and  when  the  Houses  met  in  November 
it  was  found  necessary  to  relax  the  stringency  of  the  com  laws  for  a 
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time,  in  order  that  foreign  grain  mi^ht  be  imported  at  a  reduced  dutj^  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  our  starvmg  people. 

A  message  was  sent  to  parliament  from  the  King,  stating  that  the 
Princess  Regent  of  Portugal  had  claimed  the  assistance  of  Great 
Britain,  as  her  ancient  allj,  against  the  infringement  of  her  territory  bj 
the  Spaniards.  An  expedition  was  dispatched  to  Lisbon,  and  the  object 
sought  for  was  at  once  attained. 

In  the  year  1827,  the  country  was  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the 
panic,  ana  the  scarcity  of  proybions.  The  year  was  but  five  days  old 
when  the  death  of  the  Dute  of  York,  heir-apparent  to  Uie  throne,  oc- 
curred. The  Duke  had  been  for  many  years  most  popular  in  England 
especially  with  the  army.  The  numerous  improvements  he  introaucecl 
into  our  mihtary  organization,  caused  him  to  receive  the  name  of  the 
"  Soldiers*  Friend.'*  His  removal  was  looked  upon  by  the  friends  of 
Catholic  emancipation  as  a  providential  occurrence,  for  it  was  felt  that 
his  uncomnromising  opposition  had  produced  a  great  effect  upon  many 
persons  wno  would  now  be  untrammelled.      In  consequence  of  the 
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death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  a  reconstruction  of  the  cabmet  became  neces- 
*"y-  Mr.  Canninff  was  named  prime  minister;  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
chancellor;  Mr.  Robinson,  colonial  secretary ;  Lord  Dudley,  foreign 
secretary,  and  the  Government  was  made  up  of  the  Whig  section,  ^e 
mmistrv  was,  however,  of  short  duration,  for  the  life  of  Mr.  Canning  suc- 
cumbed to  the  hard  work  of  his  department,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Robinson  (Lord  Goderich),  whose  vacant  post  of  e(^(mial  secretary  was 
filled  by  Mr.  Huskisson. 

The  only  other  event  of  any  importance  for  which  this  year  is  re- 
markable, was  the  Battle  of  Navanno.  The  Greeks  had  for  a  long  time 
been  fighting  against  the  Turks  for  the  independence  of  their  country, 
and  were  supported,  for  different  reasons,  by  England^  Russia,  and 
IVance,  whose  combined  fleets  were  watching  the  course  of  events. 
War  was  not  deckred,but  the  Admiral  in  command,  believing  that  the 
Turks  were  about  to  violate  the  agreement  by  which  their  squadron  was 
to  remain  in  the  Bay  of  Navarino,  attacked  Ibrahim  Pacha  on  the  20th  of 
October,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets.  This 
"  untoward  event"  as  it  was  called,  created  considerable  ferment,  and 
most  violent  discussions  took  place  upon  its  impolicy,  but  the  effect  of  it 
was  to  secure  the  independence  or  Greece,  which  was  erected  into 
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a  separate  kingdom  under  Otho,  a  younger  son  of   the  Bavarian 
famitj. 

In  1828,  the  Goderich  administration  fell,  through  its  own  internal 
weakness,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  called  to  the  head  of  afEsirs. 
His  cabinet  included  the  illustrious  names  of  Peel,  Melville,  Groulbum, 
Bathurst,  and  Huskisson ;  the  latter,  however,  having  disagreed  with 
his  chief  on  a  financial  question,  resigned,  with  the  Whig  section  of  the 
ministry,  and  Sir  George  Murray,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Sir  Henry  Hard- 
inge,  l!eing  called  to  supply  the  vacancies,  a  Tory  cabinet  was  once 
more  in  full  power.  The  Catholic  Bill  j^assed  tne  Oommons  by  a 
majority  of  six,  but  was  for  the  hist  time  rejected  by  the  Peers. 

The  "Test  and  Corporation  Act,"  which  required  all  persons,  before 
accepting  office,  to  partake  of  the  Holv  Sacrament,  was  repealed,  and  a 
declaration  substituted  which  indudea  the  words  '*  on  the  true  faith  of 
a  Christian." 

It  was  now  felt  that  some  strong  measures  must  be  adopted,  or  an  in- 
surrection would  assuredly  occur  in  Ireland.  For  some  years  Mr. 
Daniel  O'Connell,  an  eloquent  and  clever  barrister,  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  urging  forward  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  Being 
elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Clare  he  announced  his 
determination  to  take  his  seat,  but  he  never  once  attempted  to  do  so  until 
after  the  Act  of  emancipation  had  passed.  He  was  tne  great  leader  of 
the  Catholic  Association,  which  had  oeen  formed  for  the  Durpose  of  en- 
forcing the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities,  and  which  nad  its  ramifi- 
cations over  all  Ireland.  Monster  meetings  were  summoned,  and 
collisions  occurred  between  the  disciplined  associates  and  the  police. 
After  much  discussion  in  the  cabinet.  Ministers  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  onlv  way  of 
preventing  the  bloodshed 
which,  it  was  feared,  could 
not  long  be  postponed,  was 
to  urge  the  passing  of  the 
long-contested  biU.  Twice 
did  they  tender  their  resig- 
nation to  His  Majesty,  be- 
fore he  would  hear  of  the 
relief  being  granted,  and  it 
was  only  after  the  strongest 
representations  that  he  gave 
his  reluctant  consent. 

When  Parliament  met  on 
the  5th  of  February,  1829, 
the  King  recommended  the 
dissolution  of  the  Catholic 
Association  and  the  consideration  of  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities, 
provided  this  could  be  attained  with  due  re^d  to  the  securitv  of  our 
establishments  in  Church  and  State.  The  Bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  was  ultimately  carried  by 
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a  nujorit J  of  one  himdred  and  aerentj-eight.  In  the  Peers  the  thitd 
reading  was  supported  bj  a  mworitj  of  one  hundred  and  four,  and 
after  aerions  conBidention,  the  long  gave  the  royal  assent  bj  com- 
mission. 

No  sooner  was  this  fundamental  change  made  in  the  constitution  than 
the  subject  of  Eeform  assumed  a  more  significant  aspect.  Several 
means  of  attaining  it  were  proposed  by  Lord  Howick,  the  Marquis  of 
Blandford,  Lord  John  Eussell,  and  Mr.  O'ConnelL  The  success  of  the 
Catholic  agitators  had  taught  English  politicians  the  adyantages  of 
organization,  and  "  Political  Unions  were  formed  throi^hout  the  king- 
dom, with  the  view  of  inducing  Parliament  to  grant  a  bm  for  reforming 
the  representation  of  the  people. 

In  J  une,  the  EJng  was  attacked  with  a  bilious  disorder,  which  rapidly 
assumed  a  serious  aspect,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  month  he  expired,  in 
^e  sixtT-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  elerenth  of  his  reign. 

In  lSl2,  steam-boafcs  had  been  first  brought  into  use.  They  were 
launched  on  the  Clyde  in  that  year,  and  constant  improvements  in  steam 
locomotion  were  being  disooTered.  Qeorge  the  Fourth  did  not  surrire 
to  witness  the  g;reat  experiment  of  railways ;  but  it  was  darinjg;  his  later 
years  that  the  Ime  between  liyerpool  and  Manchester  was  bemg  made. 

An  immense  impetus  was  given  in  this  reign  to  the  improvement  of 
the  metropolis,  and  to  the  restoration  and  erection  of  royal  palaces. 
Sir  Jeffery  Wyattville  and  Mr.  l^aish  were  the  designers  of  these  works, 
which  were  carried  out  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
King.  Regent  Street  was  formed  and  the  houses  built  by  Naish ; 
Begenf  s  Park  was  obtained  by  enclosing  a  large  space  of  ground, 
known  as  Marylebone-fields,  and  the  spacious  terraces  of  mansions 
which  surround  it  were  erected  from  Naish's  designs.  Windsor  Castle 
received  special  attention ;  it  was  the  King's  favourite  residence,  and 
Sir  Jeffery  Wyattville  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  {prand  old  castle.  Buckingham  Palace  was  commenced  in 
1825,  but  It  was  not  completed  until  a  very  recent  period.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  bv  various  architects  to  convert  the  building 
into  a  residence  proper  for  tne  Sovereign,  but  with  comparatively  smaS 
success.  University  College  was  built  during  this  reign,  the  architect 
bekg  Professor  Wiliuns.  '     , 

The  Qvebn  at  WESTMiKstEa  ^bet. 

The  "Bill  of  pains  and  penalties,'*  which  was  the  form  under  which 
the  trial  of  the  Queen  haa  been  disguised,  passed  a  third  reading  by  a 
majority  of  nine  only ;  ministers  therefore  determined  on  abandoning  the 
prosecution.  This  occurred  on  the  10th  of  November  1820,  and  the 
universal  rejoicings  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  especially  in  London, 
led  people  to  suppose  that  Her  Majesty's  popularitv  would  be 
permanent.  But  the  popular  effervescence  soon  meltea  away.  The 
Aing's  coronation,  having  been  fixed  for  July  29th,  Caroline  demanded  to 
be  crowned  as  Queen-Consort,  and  her  petition  being  alike  disregarded  by 
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the  King  and  his  officers  of  state,  she  detennined,  at  all  risks,  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  enforcement 
of  this  resolution  by  the  Queen  would  create  a  disturbance,  and  large 
masses  of  military  were  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster 

Abbey.  True  to  her 
word,  and  depending 
upon  the  popular  sup- 
port, Caroline  was  dri- 
yen  in  state  to  the  door 
of  the  Abbey,  accompa- 
nied by  Lord  and  Lady 
Hood,  and  Lady  Anne 
Hamilton.  Here,  how- 
ever, she  was  cour- 
teously refused  admit- 
tance by  the  door- 
keeper. She  retired, 
and  from  that  moment 
the  heart  of  this  per- 
secuted lady  was  bro- 
ken. In  less  than  three 
weeks  her  life  of  suffer- 
ing and  of  wrong  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  on  her  death-bed  she 
desired  that  her  remains  should  be  conveyed  to  Brunswick,  and  buried, 
with  this  inscription,  "  Here  lies  Carolme  of  Brunswick,  the  injured 
Queen  of  England."  That  this  unhappy  lady  committed  gross  impru- 
dences, none  can  doubt ;  but  the  fault  rested  alone  with  her  gi " 
husband,  whose  uniform  cruelty  and  ill-treatment  estranged  his 
from  him,  even  during  the  first  few  hours  of  their  wedded  lue. 

Funeral  op  the  Queen. 

Anxious  to  avoid  disturbances,  which  would  perhaps  ensue  if  the 
Queen's  remains  were  allowed  to  pass  through  the  city,  the  mim'sters 
most  unwisely  directed  that  the  cortege  should  pass  along  the  INew 
Road,  through  Islington,  and  so  on  to  Bx)mford,  in  Essex.  Many 
thousands  of  people  Imed  the  way,  and  resolved  that,  in  spite  of  the 
ministers,  the  procession  should  pass  through  the  City  of  London.  At 
Cumberland-gate  the  first  resistance  was  made,  but  at  Tottenham  Court 
Hoad  a  severe  conflict  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  two  of  the 
rioters  were  shot  by  the  Life  Guards ;  but  the  people  carried  their  point, 
and  the  hearse  was  triumphantly  forced  in  the  desired  direction. 
Headed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  attended  with  everv 
sign  of  respectful  mourning,  the  procession  passed  slowly  along,  while  aU 
the  shops  were  closed,  and  the  church  bells  tolled  in  solemn  cadence. 

Battle  op  Navarino. 
The  excesses  committed  by  the  Turks  in  their  efforts  to  subjugate  the 
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rebeUioos  Hdlenes  had  so  excited  the  sjmDathy  of  Europe,  that  an  allied 
British,  French,  and  Russian  squadron  Dad  been  concentrated  in  Qreek 
waters  to  give  force  to  the  representations  wb'  were  being  made  to 
the  Porte  with  the  view  of  jpreventing  the 
further  effusion  of  blood.  On  the  20th  of 
October,  the  whole  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
fleet  being  assembled  under  the  batteries 
of  Nayarino,  the  allied  squadron,  in  order  of 
battle,  sailed  into  the  bay,  and  an- 
chored immediately  opposite  the  Turkish 
ressels.  A  boat  was  despatched  from  the 
allied  fleet,  which,  being  fired  on  by  a 
Turkish  fire-ship,  was  protected  by  the 
guns  of  the  Dartmouth .  Thus  was  an 
action  commenced;  it  lasted  four  hours, 
and  resulted  in  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets.  The  battle 
of  Naoarimo  has  been  for  many  years 
regarded  as  debateable  ground,  and  when 
we  remember  that  war  had  not  been  de-  *^^  ©'  ^^*« 

dared  between  the  belligerent-s,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the 
action  and  its  results  were,  to  say  the  least,  *'  an  untoward  erent." 

LoBD  Eldon  and  thb  King. 

The  biU  for  emancipatiuff  the  Catholics  passed  through  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  with  overwhelming  majorities;  the  mea- 
sure was,  however,  obnoxious  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  while  the 
Soverei^  was  resolute  against  it.  The  King, 
on  findmg  that  the  bill  had  passed  a  third 
reading,  and  only  awaited  his  signature 
to  become  law,  was  plunged  into  a  perfect 
passion  of  grief;  his  first  strong  impulse 
was  to  refuse  the  royal  assent,  his  second, 
to  send  for  the  veteran  Lord  Eldon,  to 
whom  he  could  unbosom  himself.  He 
declared  "that  he  was  in  the  position  of  a 
person  with  a  pistol  presented  to  his  heart : 
that  he  had  nothing  to  fall  back  upon ;  that 
he  had  been  deserted  by  an  aristocracy  who 
had  supported  his  father;  that,  instead  of 
forty-five  peers,  as  he  had  expected,  against 
the  measure,  there  were  twice  that  number 
for  it;  that  everything  was  revolutionary; 
that  the  Peers  and  anstocracy  were  giving 
wav  to  it ;  that  if  he  did  not  give  his  consent  he  would  go  to  Hanover, 
ana  return  no  more  to  England."  Giving  way  to  an  agony  of  despair, 
the  King  threw  his  arms  round  Lord  Elaon's  nedc,  and  wept,  imploring 
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him  not  to  desert  his  Sovereign,  and  so  leave  him  wiihont  a  fiiend.  But 
Lord  Eldon  conld  not  advise  His  Majesty  to  tuke  the  suicidal  step  whicklie 
had  indicated.  It  was  clear  that  after  the  measore  had  Been  fullj 
explained  to  him  bv  his  Cabinet  the  King  had  consented  for  it  to  '*  go 
on."  By  Lord  Eldon's  advice  His  Majesty  pve  his  reluctant  consent^ 
and  on  the  13th  of  April  the  final  act  in  this  long  drama  was  consum- 
mated, by  commission. 

Death  op  Napoleon. 

The  facile  manner  in  which  Napoleon  had  escaped  from  Elba,  and 
the  unspeakable  miserv  caused  by  his  treason,  rendered  it  neoessaiy 
that  precautions  shoula  be  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  audi  a 
catastrophe.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the  Governor  of  the  Island  of  St. 
Helena^  was  always  in  a  state  of  fear  lest  his  illustrious  prisoner  should 
elude  lum,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  he  inteipreted  too  rigidly  the 
orders  which  had  been  ^ven  to  him  by  the  Government.  Certain  it  is 
that  Napoleon  was  inspired  with  a  bitter  feeling  towards  the  Governor, 
and  at  leugth  refused  to  go  beyond  the  bound^  of  his  own  house  and 
garden.  This  sudden  cessation  from  active  exercise  tended  to  increase  an 
hereditary  malady  under  which  the  ex-emperor  suffered,  and  on  the  5tli 
of  May,  1821,  he  ceased  to  exist. 

As  was  the  case  at  the  hour  of  Cromwell's  death,  so  also  at  the  time 
when  Napoleon's  spirit  was  departing,  a  violent  storm  raeed  without. 
Surrounded  by  the  few  devoted  men  who  had  followed  his  fortunes,  the 
last  thoughts  of  the  illustrious  captive  were  with  his  beloved  Prance ; 
his  last  words  were  **M(m  Dieu-^-ta  naticm  Jraneai9e'--Tete  d'am4^,'* 
He  was  buried  in  the  island  of  his  exile ;  the  funeral  being  attended  bj 
all  the  naval  and  military  forces  on  the  station,  which  included  three 
squadrons  of  dragoons,  two  regiments  of  infantry,  and  fifteen  pieces  of 
artilleiT.  Minute  guns  were  nred  from  all  the  batteries,  while  volleys 
of  musketrjr  and  discharges  of  artillery  paid  the  last  honours  which  the 
English  nation  could  bestow  on  her  great  adversary.  When  Napoleon's 
will  was  opened  among  several  bequests,  was  one  which  does  not  re- 
dound  to  his  honour.  Xt  was  a  legacy  of  ten  thousand  francs  to  the 
assassin  CantiUon,  who  had  attempted  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. 

The  Cato-Stkbxt  CoNSPmACT. 

Arthur  Thistlewood  had  held  commissions  in  a  militia  and  in  a  West 
India  Eegiment;  but  becoming  enamoured  of  the  principles  of  the 
French  revolution  he  made  his  way  to  Paris,  where  he  arrivea  just  after 
the  fall  of  Bobespierre,  and  embraced  all  the  wild  theories  wmch  were 
then  rife  in  the  Ptench  capital.  When  he  returned  to  England  he  had 
persuaded  himself  that  it  would  be  a  patriotic  act  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  murder  those  who  held  the  reins  of  power.  He  was 
mixed  up  in  some  of  the  political  plots  of  the  time,  and  having  sent  a 
clullenge  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  suffered  twelve  month's  imprisonment.  He 
was  set  at  large  just  in  the  heat  of  the  excitement  whicli  followed  the 
"Manchester  massacre,"  and  having  drawn  some  wild  and  unscrupulous 
associates  about  him,  he  prepared  to  carry  out  a  plot  the  details  of^whioh 
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are  not  only  horrible  to  contemplate,  but  were  within  a  very  little  of 
being  corned  out  to  the  letter ;  indeed  the  accomplishment  of  this 
atrocious  crime  was  prevented  ahnost  at  the  last  moment  bv  the 
treachery  or  .cowardice  of  Ed- 
wards, one  of  the  conspirators, 
who  betrayed  his  associates.  The 
ministers  were  to  dine  together 
at  Lord  Harrowby*s  house  in 
Grosvenor  Square^  on  the  22nd 
of  Februarv,  and  Thistlewood 
hadarrangea  thatthe  conspirators 
were  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
mansion  and  murder  the  members 
of  the  Grovemment.  In  token 
of  their  success  they  were  to  cut 
off  the  heads  of  Lords  Sidmouth 
and  Castlereagh  and  parade  them 
in  the  streets.  If  tnis  part  of 
the  scheme  proved  successful,  the 
Mansion  House  and  Bank  of 
England  were  to  be  seized,  a 
Provisional  Government  esta- 
blished in  the  former,  and  London  was  to  be  fired  at  several  pomt;^,.  To- 
wards dusk  the  conspirators  assembled  in  a  loft  over  a  stable  in  Cato- 
Street,  at  the  back  ot  the  Edgeware  Road ;  they  had  already  armed  them- 
selves when  an  alarm  was  raised,  and  Sir  Kichard  Bimie,  with  a  police 
force,  rushed  into  the  apartment.  Thistlewood  ran  one  of  the  officers 
through ;  the  lights  were  extinguished ;  a  desperate  struggle  ensued,  in 
the  course  of  which  Thistlewood  and  some  others  escaped,  out  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Coldstream  Guards  having  arrived,  nine  of  the  conspirators 
were  captured.  On  the  following  morning  Thistlewood  was  in  custody. 
On  ^nl  17,  the  trials  of  the  conspirators  came  on.  Five  of  them  were 
founjf  guilty  of  high-treason,  and  were  executed,  five  were  transported 
for  Hfe,  and  one  was  pardoned. 

Bjsception  op  Queen  Caeolike. 

Although  the  Queen  was  believed  by  none  to  be  a  sunt,  her  husband 
was  well  known  to  be  a  sinner,  and  her  cause  being  regarded  as 
that  of  the  liberal  party,  she  was  looked  upon  with  pity  and  sympathy 
by  the  largje  majority  of  the  people  of  England.  She  entered  the 
metropolis  in  the  midst  of  vociferous  acclamations  from  two  hundred 
thousand  people.  Her  residence  was  continually  surrounded  by  an 
^ulmiiing  mob,  who  coupled  words  of  con^tulation  to  Her  Majesty 
with  the  most  contemptuous  and  vituperative  abuse  of  the  King  and 
his  ministers.  Even  a  regiment  of  the  Guards  showed  symptoms  of 
disaffection,  and  were  marched  off  to  Portsmouth,  in  the  presence  of  a 
sympathetic  multitude,  who  proceeded  to  such  a  length  that  a  troop  of 
Life  Guards  was  called  out  to  enforce  order. 
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Third  wn  of  King  Georae  III.   Bom  1766.   Married  Prince&s  Adelaide  of  Saxc- 
Mdneugen.    Aaoended  the  Throne  1830.   Died  1837.   Buried  at  Windaor. 


SUMMAKT. 


Although  the  reign  of  King  William  was  not  remarkable  for  any  wars 
with  a  foreign  enemy,  yet  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  memorable 
epochs  which  we  have  had  to  conaider.  It  was  the  lot  of  this  King  to  be 
called  to  the  throne  on  the  eve  of  a  fundamental  change  in  our  constitu- 
tion. The  seren  years 
of  his  reign  are  also 
a  landmark  in  our 
national  histoirjrom 
the  growth  of  therail- 
way  system,  which, 
in  so  short  a  time, 
has  totally  altered 
our  social  habits.  To 
this  period,  also,  are 
we  to  refer  negro 
emancipation,  and 
the  repeal  of  penal 
laws  that  had  long 
been  a  foul  blot  on  our  statute-book,  and  which,  in  their  revengeful  cha- 
racter, were  not  adapted  to  the  mild  and  beneficent  rule  under  which  it 
is  the  happy  lot  of  our  generation  to  live.  That  King  William  was  not  a 
brflliant  genius,  we  all  Imow ;  but  he  was  a  sailor, — he  had  endeared  him- 
self to  the  people  ;  compared  to  his  predecessor  he  was  a  moral  and  a 
virtuous  Prince ;  Ms  popularity  was  so  great  that  to  its  influence  we 
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may  fairlj  attribute  the  bloodless  nature  of  the  reyolution  which  marked 
the  third  year  of  his  reign ;  indeed  Lord  Brougham — no  mean  authority 
when  spewnff  of  the  people's  sentiments — said  that  the  King  was  the 
most  popular  Monarch  who  had  reijgTied  since  the  time  of  Alfred. 

King  William's  children  havinf  died  in  their  infancy,  the  Heir- Ap^rent 
was  the  Princess  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Doke  of  Kent.  Her  Koyal 
Highness  was  the^  eleven  rears  of  age,  and  under  the  affectionate  tute- 
lage of  her  illustrious  mother,  she  was  imbibing  that  extensive  know- 
ledge, and  those  excellent  and  virtuous  princip&,  which  have  rendered 
hex  the  model  Queen  of  the  peatest  empire  on  eartL 

The  King,  whose  political  bias  was  supposed  to  lean  towards  the 
Whig  party,  retained  the  Tory  Ministry  in  power,  and  for  some  months 
they  held  the  reins  of  Govenmient,  until,  bemg  defeated  on  the  question 
of  the  civil  list,  they  resigned,  and  a  cabinet  was  formed  from  the  Whig 
ranks,  of  which  Lord  Grey  was  Premier;  Brougham,  Lord  Chancellor ; . 
Lord  Melbourne,  Home  Secretary ;  Lord  Palmerston,  Foreign  Secre- 
tarv ;  and  Sir  James  Graham,  Eirst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

S(»roely  was  King  William  seated  upon  his  throne  when  a  revolution  oc- 
curred inrrance,  which  resulted  in  the  abdication  of  Charles  the  Tenth, 
and  the  election  of  the  Doke  of  Orleans  with  the  title  of  "  Kins  of  the 
Elench."  The  greatest  enthusiasm  was  excited  in  £ngland  Ixj  this 
event,  it  being  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  liberal  principles.  In  Lreland 
agitation  was  more  alarming,  as  the  self-constituted  leaaers  of  the  people 
tEere,  pointed  to  the  example  of  the  neighbouring  countrv,  and  urged 
nothing  short  of  an  unconditional  "  Repeal  of  the  Union.'' 

One  of  the  most  memorable  events  m  the  country's  history  occurred 
during  this  year ;  viz.,  the  opening  of  the  railway  from  Liverpool  to 
Manchester.  So  important  was  this  event  deemed  that  the  ceremony 
was  attended  by  all  the  most  eminent  people  in  the  kingdom.  Among 
the  invited  was  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  met  with  an  accident  at  Parkside 
station,  which  resulted  in  hia  untimely  death.  But^  from  that  memorable 
day,  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  railways  have  increased  and  multi- 
pked  in  such  a  rapid  manner  that  the  country  has  become  one  vast  net- 
work of  iron  rails.  Upwards  of  £500,000,000  is  now  invested  in  ndlway 
property,  and  £350,000,000  of  this  amount  was  authorized  previously 
to  tne  year  1850.  The  great  social  revolution  brought  about  bv  the 
railway  system  is  so  inunense  that  we  can  scarcely  grasp  it.  Within 
the  memory  of  millions  of  living  men  space  and  time  have  been,  as  it 
were,  conquered ;  the  land  everywhere  is  better  cultivated,  for  the  rail- 
way  opens  up  new  markets  for  agricultural  produce,  which  the  stage 
waggon  never  could  have  reaohed.  Bailways  have  also  been  the  means 
of  cuffttsing  intelligence  over  the  country ;  cheap  reading  has  multiplied 
in  an  enormous  ratio ;  newspapera  and  magazmes  penetrate,  within  a 
few  houra  of  their  issue,  to  tne  remotest  districts. 

In  the  autumn  of  1830  there  were,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
symptoms  of  discontent.  In  the  agricultural  provinces  incendiarism  was 
frequent,  and  in  the  manufacturing  towns  mills  and  machinery  were  de- 
atroyed  by  the  malcontents.  So  threatening  did  mattera  appear,  even  in 
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the  metropolis  itself,  that  a  nroposed  visit  of  the  King  to  the  Mamaon 
House,  on  the  9th  of  November,  was  postponed. 

The  year  1831  was  inaugurated  with  increased  agitation  in  Ireland, 
where  Mr.  0'Ck>nneU  continued  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  So  inflammatory  did  his  language  become  that  he  was  at  length 
brought  to  trial  Having  pleaded  guilty,  sentence  was  deferred,  and 
this  arch-agitator  was  never  brought  up  for  judgment. 

The  Imperial  Parliament  having  me^  Lord  John  Russell  brought  for- 
ward the  Ministerial  Retobm  Bill.  By  its  provisions  all  borou^  with 
less  than  two  thousand  inhabitants  were  to  be  disfranchised,  and  those 
boroughs  with  two  thousand  and  less  tlum  four  thousand  inhabitants  were 
to  have  one  member  each.  This  arrangement  would  place  one  hundred 
and  sixt^-six  seats  at  the  disposal  of  Farliunent ;  ana  it  was  proposed 
to  distribute  these  among  the  great  manufacturing  towns,  such  as 
Manchester,  Salford,  Le^,  Birmingham,  Ashton,  r^orwich,  Wolver- 
hampton, Sheffield,  Sunderland.  Twenty  other  towns  were  to  send 
one  member  each,  while  two  additional  members  were  to  be  given  to 
twenty-seven  counties ;  ten  new  members  were  to  be  allotted  to 
the  metropolitaoi  districts,  which  would  thus  have  eighteen  seats.  The 
franchise  was  to  be  given  to  all  persons  in  boroughs  renting  a  house  of 
the  annual  value  of  ten  pounds ;  and  a  yeariy  list  of  voters  in  aU  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs,  was  to  bo  pubushea.  Such  were  the  principal 
features  of  the  Bill,  and,  with  some  trifling  modifications,  these  provisions 
eventually  became  law.  The  introduction  of  the  measure  created  the 
greatest  excitement  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 
Petitions  poured  in  from  all  quarters ;  and  the  debates  were  carried  on 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  day  by  day,  with  unflag^ging  perseverance. 
At  length  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one. 

So  equally  balanced  were  the  numbers  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
that  ministers  determined  to  urge  upon  the  King  the  necessity  of 
dissolving  his  Parliament,  and,  the  civil  list  havixig  been  settled.  His 
Muesty  consented  to  the  requirements  of  his  constitutional  advisers. 

The  new  House  of  Commons,  returned  amidst  the  fervour  of  the 
Reform  cry,  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  measure,  and  that  they  were 
determined  to  overcome  opposition  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  th^ 
second  and  third  readings  were  carried  by  majorities  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  and  one  hundred  and  nine. 

When  the  bill  was  brought  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  it  met  with  a 
strenuous  opposition,  and  on  a  second  reading  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
forty-one.  Immediately  the  result  became  oiown,  popular  excitement 
declared  itself  in  overt  acts,  leading  to  disturbances  of  a  most  serious 
nature.  In  the  metropolis  the  opposition  leaders  were  followed  and 
assaulted  by  infuriated  mobs.  The  iJukes  of  Wellington  and  Cumber 
land,  and  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  were  subjected  to  personal 
violence,  and  their  residences  were  attacked  by  the  rioters.  Riota 
occurred  at  Derby,  and  at  Nottingham  the  castle  was  burnt  to  the 
ground.  The  disturbances  reached  their  climax  at  Bristol,  where  the 
authorities  seemed  to  be  paralysed.    The  infuriated  mob  was  in  pos- 
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session  of  the  city  for  three  days,  and  dniing  their  diagraoeful  rule  the 
gaols  were  forced  open^and  the  prisoners  set  free;  the  Bbhop's 
Palace,  the  Ifansion  House,  the  Custom  House,  the  Ibidse  Office,  and 
numerous  private  residences  were  pillaged  and  burnt.  At  leD£[th  the 
authorities  summoned  up  courage  to  meet  the  danger,  and  the  nulitary, 
having  been  sent  for,  charged  Uie  mob.  The  defeat  of  the  insurgents 
was  complete;  ninety-four  of  them  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
majesty  of  the  law  was  vindicated.  Several  of  the  xingleaders  were 
brought  to  trial,  and  three  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  death. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  6th  of  December,  and  again  the  Eeform 
Bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1832, 
by  a  large  majority.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  the  Peers  would  not 
endorse  the  opinion  of  the  Lower  House,  and  a  demand  was  raised  for  a 
creation  of  Peers  in  suffident  numbers  to  ensure  the  passing  of  the 
measure ;  but  the  King  shrank  from  this  extreme  exercise  of  his  prero- 
gative, and  the  ministers  resigned.  The  country  was  now  on  the  very 
veive  of  a  revolution,  but  at  the  moment  the  Duke  of  Wellington  came 
to  the  aid  of  his  Sovereign.  When  the  bill  came  on  for  a  second  read- 
ing, the  brave  old  soldier  rose  and  left  the  House,  and  was  followed  by 
almost  a  hundred  peers.  Thus  the  bill  became  kw  June  7th,  1832. 
The  Irish  and  Scotch  Eeform  Bills  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  to  be  re-elected  under  entirely  new  conditions. 

Meanwhile  a  fearful  epidemic  raged,  of  so  mystenous  and  fatal  a 
nature,  that  its  ravages  were  regarded  with  as  much  horror  as  thepla^e 
of  1665.  This  was  the  Asiatic  cholera,  which  in  London  alone  earned 
off  nearly  six  thousand  persons.  The  gloom  which  enwrapped  the 
nation  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  this  fearful  soourge,  was 
deepened  by  the  state  of  anarcny  that  reigned  in  Irehind,  and  which 
Was  fostered  and  encouraged  by  those  who  asserted  that  they  alone  had 
the  interests  of  their  country  at  heart.  Agrarian  murder  and  incendia- 
rism were  common  incidents,  and  in  the  session  of  1833  it  was  found 
necessaiy  to  repress  the  violence  by  stem  measures.  A  Coercion  Bill 
passed  both  houses  of  Parliament,  of  so  stringent  a  character,  that  it 
had  the  immediate  effect  of  arresting  the  stream  of  crime. 

The  greatest  act  of  thu  session,  however,  was  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Stanley  (now  Earl  of  Derby). 
So  determined  were  the  British  people  to  wipe  this  stain  away  from  tne 
national  escutcheon,  that  they  consented  to  compensate  the  slave-owners 
by  a  payment  of  twenty  millions. 

In  1834,  Mr.  O'Connell  brought  forward  in  Parliament  his  cele- 
brated motion  for  the  Eepeal  of  the  Union,  which  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  four  hundred  and  eiehty-five.  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graluun, 
the  Duke  of  Biohmond,  ana  IJord  Bipon  having  seceded  from  the 
ministry.  Lord  Grey  found  himself  compelled  to  resign.  A  new  cabinet 
was  formed,  having  Lord  Melbourne  for  Premier,  Lord  Althorp,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Excheouer,  and  Lord  Duncannon,  Home  Secretary. 

The  subject  of  Poor  Law  Amendment  having  been  brought  for- 
ward during  the  session  of  1834,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  r^uJation  of 
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this  most  im})oifant  matter.  By  its  proTisions  certain  districts 
formed,  in  wHich  all  matters  relating  to  the  poor  were  placed  under  the 
management  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  who  were  elected  bj  the  rate- 
payers, and  instead  of  the  system  of  out-door  relief,  which  had  pre- 
Tiously  prevailed,  huge  workhouses  were  erected,  in  which  the  paupers 
were  maintained. 

Lord  Melbourne  having  resigned,  the  formation  of  a  ministzy  was 
entrusted  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  lus  tenure  of  office  was  yerr  brief, 
for  in  the  following  session  ministers  were  defeated  on  Lora  John 
Russell's  motion,  on  the  Irish  Church  Revenues  Appropriation  Bill,  and 
Lord  Melbourne  was  again  installed,  with  Lord  Paimerston  for  Poreign 
Secretary,  and  Lord  Jonn  Russell,  Home  Secretaiy. 
On   the  16th  of  October,  1884,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Houses 

of  Parliament,  which,  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to 
subdue  it,  raged  with  such 
violence,  tlmt  the  fire- 
men's efforts  were  alone 
directed  towards  saving 
Westminster  Hall.  After 
the  most  extraordinary 
exertions,  this  object  was 
effected,  but  St.  Stephen's 
Hall,  and  all  the  sur- 
rounding buildinp,  were 
entirely  destroyed.  Much 
as  we  have  cause  to  regret 
the  di^truction  of  the  old 
Houses,  hallowed  as  they 
were  by  so  many  associa- 
tions, yet  the  magnificent  pile  that  has  risen  from  the  ruins  is  a  matter  for 
national  pride  ana  conCTatulation. 

In  the  Session  of  1835,  a  bill  was  passed  for  the  Reform  of  Municipal 
Corporations,  and  although  the  opposition  to  this  measure  was  of  the 
fiercest,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  it  introduced  an  improved  system 
into  our  civil  eovemment,  wliich  has  proved  of  the  utmost  value. 

The  remaimng  incidents  of  King  William's  reign  whicH  it  is  necessary 
to  notice  in  this  summary,  were,  the  rise  of  the  troubles  in  Canada  ;^  tte 
continued  agitation  for  feepeal  in  Irdand ;  the  passing  of  a  bill  requiring 
the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths;  and  also  a  most 
beneficent  act  of  justice,  which  alone  should  make  a  reign  memorable, 
namely,  the  allowmg  prisoners  to  have  the  benefit  of  counsel  to  defend 
them. 

In  May,  1837,  it  was  evident  that  the  King  was  sinking.  His  illness 
increased,  and  on  the  20th  of  June  he  ceased  to  live.  The  cause  of  his 
death  was  a  decay  of  nature.  He  was  succeeded  by.  the  Princess 
Alexandrina  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who  had  only 
arrived  at  her  majority  in  the  preceding  month. 
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DSATH  0?  M&.  HUSKISSOH. 

The  first  raflwaj  constructed  in  Great  Britain  ran  from  Liyerpool  to 
Manchester.  Its  public  opening  occurred  on  the  15th  of  September. 
1830,  and  remarkable  as  the  event  was  in  itself,  as  inaugurating  a  soda! 
revolution  greater  in  Importance  than  any  which  the  world  had  seen,  it 
was  also  memorable  for  a  tragedy  that  excited  the  deepest  feelings  of 
80IT0W  throughout  the  empire.  A  large  assembkge  of  scientific  and 
other  notable  penons  had  been  invited  by  the  directors  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremony,  and  so  many  attended  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  ruu 
two  trains  in  the  same  direction,  but  on  the  different  lines  of  rail  A 
halt  took  place  at  Farkside  station,  when  many  gentlemen  left  the 
trams  for  a  few  moments.  An  estrangement  had  for  some  time  existed 
between  Mr.  Huskisson  and  the  Buke  of  Wellington,  and  both  these 
wminftnf.  men  bein^  amonff  the  company,  their  mutual  friends  believed 
that  an  opportunity  had  offered  to  brinf  them  once  more  together. 
With  this  view  Mr.  Huskisson  advancea  to  the  carriage  where  the 
Duke  was  seated,  and  thev  grasped  each  other's  himd  cordially. 
At  that  moment  the  second  train  set  off,  Mr.  Huskisson  lost  his 
balance  and  fell  on  to  the  line,  and,  before  the  engine  could  be 
stopped,  the  wheels  passed  over  his  right  leg,  which  was  fearfully  crushed 
and  lacerated.  "1  have  met  my  death;  God  forgive  me !"  exclaimed 
the  unfortunate  sufferer.  He  was  conveyed  to  Ecdes,  where  every 
human  expedient  was  resorted  to  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  invaluable 
life,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  He  survived  but  a  few  hoars,  suffering  the 
most  agonizing  pam  without  uttering  a  murmur. 

r  

DXSSOLUTIOH  01  WiLLIAX's  PlBUT  FASLIAintNT. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Beform  Bill,  in  1831,  the  ministers,  who 
believed  that  a  revolution  was  imminent  unless  the  popular  wishes  were 
deferred  to,  advised  a  dissolution.  The  King  has  been  represented  as 
ea^  to  second  their  wishes,  and  there  is  a  &bulou8  account  of  his 
beinjgso  anxious  to  dissolve  Parliament,  that,  on  being  told  the  royal 
equipages  were  not  ready  to  convey  him  to  the  House,  he  said,  "Then 
call  a  hackney-coach."  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  we  have  v[\  Mr. 
Boebuck's  valuable  history  a  graphic  account  of  the  scene  between  His 
Majesty  and  his  responsible  advisers,  and,  as  Mr.  Eoebuck  was  in  the 
fullest  confidence  of  Lord  Brougham,  the  Chancellor,  we  haye  every 
guarantee  that  his  statement  is  substantially  correct. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  Lord  Grey  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
waited  on  the  King,  in  order  to  request  him  instantly  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment on  that  verj  day.  Lord  Brougham  undertook  the  task  of 
managing  His  Majesty.  As  soon  as  the  King  was  fully  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  step  he  was  required  to  take,  he  exclaimed,  in  anger, 
■flalnst  the  yery  idea  of  such  a  proceeding, '  How  is  it  possible,  my  Lords, 
that  I  can,  after  this  fashion,  repay  the  kindness  of  Parliament  to  the 
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Queen  and  myself  &  They  have  joat  granted  me  a  most  liberal  civil  list* 
and  the  Queen  a  splendid  annuity  in  case  she  survives  me.'  The  Chan- 
cellor admowledged  that  this  was  so,  but  as  the  longer  existence  of  this 
Parliament  was  nraught  with  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  he 
uTffed  tlie  step  upon  the  King  by  saying  that  the  cabinet  would  resign 
uxuess  it  was  acceded  to.  '  But,  my  Lords/  said  the  King,  '  nothing  is 
prepared;  the  great  officers  of  state  are  not  summoned.'  'Pardon  roe, 
sir,^  answered  tne  Chancellor, '  we  have  taken  the  great  liberty  of  giTing 
them  to  understand  that  your  Majesty  commanded  their  attendance  at 
the  proper  hour.'  '  But,  my  Lords,  the  crown,  the  robes,  and  oUier 
things  needed,  are  not  prepared.'  'I  entreat  your  Majesty's  pardon 
for  my  boldness ;  they  are  all  prepared  and  ready,  the  proper  officers 
being  desired  to  attend  in  proper  form  and  time.'  '  But,  my  Lords,  voa 
know  the  thing  is  whoUv  unpK)ssible ;  the  guards,  the  troops,  have  Lad 
no  orders,  and  cannot  oe  ready  in  time.'  '  Pardon  me,  sir ;  we  know 
how  bold  the  step  is,  but,  presuming  on  your  Majesty's  pardon,  and  your 
anxious  desire  for  the  safety  of  your  kingdom,  and  tne  happiness  of  your 
people,  /  have  given  ike  order,  and  the  troope  are  reaai/^  The  King 
staiied  in  serious  anger,  flamed  red  in  the  face,  and  burst  forth  widi, 
'  What !  my  Lord !  have  you  dared  to  act  thus  ?  Such  a  thing  was 
never  heard  of.  You,  my  Lord-Chancellor,  ought  to  know  thai  ntek  as 
act  is  treason — high  treason,  my  Lord.'  'Yes,  sir,'  said  the  Chancellor. 
'  I  do  know  it ;  and  nothing  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  your  Mijesty's 
great  goodness,  of  your  paternal  anxiety  for  the  good  of  your  people, 
and  upon  my  own  solemn  oelief  that  the  safety  of  the  state  depends  upon 
this  day's  proceedings,  could  have  emboldened  me  to  the  performance  of 
so  unusual,  and,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  improper  a  proceeding.  I 
am  ready,  in  my  own  person,  to  bear  all  the  blame,  and  receive  au  tlie 
punishment  which  your  Majesty  may  deem  meet;  but  I  again  entreat 
your  Majesty  to  hsten  to  us,  and  follow  our  counsel,'  After  some 
further  expostulations  by  both  the  ministers,  the  King  cooled  down  and 
consented.  The  speech  to  be  delivered  by  him  was  already  prepfmnl  in 
the  Chancellor's  pocket.  He  agreed  to  it,  and  dismissed  his  muiisten 
for  the  moment,  with  something  between  a  menace  and  a  joke  on  the 
audacity  of  their  proceedings.  The  King  soon  afterwards  went  to  the 
House,  and  the  Commons  being  summoned  to  hear  the  speech,  EUs 
Majesty,  with  a  flushed  cheek,  ascended  the  throne,  and  commenced  in  a 
loud  tone  of  voice,  'My  Lords  and  gentlemen,  I  have  come  to  meet  yon 
for  the  purpose  of  proroguing  this  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  its  insiami 
dissolution.*  A  loud  murmur  arose,  which  prevented  the  remainder  of 
the  speech  from  being  heard,  and  both  houses  adjourned  in  the  midst  of 
such  excitement  as  had  not  been  witnessed  since  the  invasion  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  King  Charles  the  First." 

PopuLAK  Delusions  ABoirr  Hxfomc. 

Li  these  days,  when  we  have  learnt  to  care  but  little  about  the  hack- 
neyed cry  of  Keform,  it  is  ahnost  difficult  to  realize  the  strange  deln* 
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flicms  which  seized  the  popular  mind  while  the  question  was  being 
a^tated  in  1831.  Ignorant  people  were  taught  to  betieve  that  a  perfect 
nullenium  was  about  to  dawn  tor  them,  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  It 
was  said  that  rent  and  taxes  would  altO£;ether  cease,  and  that  property 
would  be  uniTersal;  that  wages  would  be  doubled  and  the  price  of 
necessaries  of  life  reduced  to  one  half.  Sydney  Smith,  himsdf  a  stre- 
nuous Reformer,  thus  wittily  describes  the  furore,  *'  All  young  ladies 
imagine  that»  as  soon  as  this  bill  is  carried,  they  will  be  instantly  married ; 
school-boys  beliere  that  gerunds  and  supines  will  be  abolished,  and  that 
currant-tarts  must  ultimately  come  down  in  price;  the  corporal  and 
sergeant  are  sure  of  double  pay ;  bad  poets  expect  a  demand  for  their 
epics;  and  fools  will  be  dis4>pointed  as  they  always  are." 

Attack  on  the  Duke  of  Welukgtov. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1832,  the  anniversary  of  his  immortal  victory  of 
Waterloo,  the  Duke  proceeded  to  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  paymg  a 
visit  to  the  mint.  Attended  by  a  single  groom,  he  was  riding  leisurely 
idong  Tower  Hill,  when  he  was  rudely  assailed  by  a  ruffianly  mob  of 
Keformen,whooommenoed  their  attack  with  hisses  and  yells.  The  brave 
old  solder,  undaunted  by  the  threatening  attitude  of  his  assailants,  con- 
tinued to  ride,  until,  in  Fenchurch  Street,  a  ruffian  seized  his  horse's 
bddle  and  endeavoured  to  pull  the  Duke  to  the  ground,  but  by  the 
intrepidity  of  his  groom,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  few  policemen  he  was 
rescued  for  the  time.  Followed  by  the  mob  he  at  length  arrived  in 
Holbom,  and  here  the  villains  commenced  pelting  iiirn  with  stones  and 
filth.  He  rode  into  Lincoln's  Inn  where  a  bodv  of  benchers  came  to 
his  rescue,  and  the  Duke  was  enabled  to  reach  the  chambers  of  Sir 
Charles  Wetherall,  from  whence  he  was  escorted  to  Apsley  House  by 
A  strong  body  of  police. 

Shortly  bemre  the  passage  of  the  act  th^  Duke's  windows  had  been 
smashed  by  an  unruly  mob,  and  he  then  caused  the  iron  shutters  to  be 
•erected  which  were  kept  constantly  closed  until  his  death,  and  which 
were  for  so  many  years  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  metropolb. 

The  King  and  the  Lobd-Chancellob. 

At  one  of  the  levees  held  during  the  Eeform  Bill  agitation.  Lord 
'  ChanceUor  firoiijg;ham  attended,  carrying  the  official  purse,  which  was  so 
fbll  of  petitions  m  favour  of  the  measure,  that  he  apolofi;ised  to  the  Kin^g 
for  bemg  obliged  to  trouble  him  with  such  huge  pues  of  the  public 
prayersTsingWilliam,  whose  courtesy  and  good-nature  were  his  leading 
-characteristics,  interrupted  Brougham's  deprecatory  remarks  bv  sayings 
**  My  Lord-Chancellor,  I  am  wiluog  to  receive  anything  from  tnat  purse 
•  except  the  seals." 
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VICTORIA  A.LEXANDRINA. 


Only  child  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  (fourth  son  of  King  George  the  Third).  Bom,  M«y 
24th,  1819.  ABceiided  the  throne,  June  20th,  1837.  Married,  Febnuiij  10th,  1840^ 
to  Albert  Charlev  immanuel.  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha. 

^  Summary. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  years  during  which  Queen  Victoria 
has  sat  upon  the  throne  of  this  empire  will  stand  forth  with  a  bright 
particular  lustre.  Whether  we  consider  the  personal  conduct  and 
character  of  the  Sovereign,  the  wise  laws  which  have  distinguished  her 

rule,  the  enormous 
social  advances 
made  by  the  people, 
the  increased  wealth 
of  the  empire,  the 
success  of  our  arms 
in  every  clime,  the 
happiness  and  con- 
tentment which 
have  resulted  from 
a  mild  and  benefi- 
cent legislation,  we 
cannot  but  feel 
thankful  that  it  has 
fallen  to  our  lot  to  be  living  under  the  sway  of  Queen  Victoria. 

In  no  age  of  the  world's  history  have  such  giant  strides  been  made  in 
arts  and  manufactures.  The  spirit  of  invention  has  indeed  been  abroad. 
Railways  may  be  said  to  have  reached  their  development  under  Queen 
Victoria ;  the  wondrous  powers  of  steam  have  quadrupled  our  manu* 
facturing  facilities ;  steam-vessels  have  found  their  way  to  every  port 
and  inlet  of  the  known  world;  electric  telegraphs  have  played  no  mean 
part  in  the  reorganization  of  society ;  wooden  ships  are  passing  &^^7» 
and  iron  monsters  now  plough  the  deep ;  distance  has  been,  as  it  were. 
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ton^Qered,  and  eTen  inexorable  time  has  been  bronght  into  oompaiatife 
sabjection ;  the  sun  has  been  made  snbsenrient  to  our  wanta,  for,  bj  its 
agency,  we  are  made  familiar  with  distant  regions  and  peoples,  that  no 
iescription,  however  jmd,  conld  bring*  before  our  mind  like  the 
marrellous  photograph ;  the  mjsteries  of  the  earth  have  been  unravelled, 
and  untold  millions  of  gold  have  poured  into  our  country,  sent  to  us  by 
the  enersy  and  perseverance  of  our  sons  from  our  most  despised  and 
neglected  colonial  dependencies ;  New  £nfflands  have  been  j^anted  in 
both  hemispheres;  Australia^  New  Zealana,  and  British  Ciolumbia,  may 
ahnost  be  said  to  be  creations  of  yesterdav : — ^but  a  few  years  since  these 
magnificent  colonies  were  only  regardea  as  stations  for  our  convicts ; 
now  they  teem  with  wealth  and  population,  and  are  fast  becoming 
mighty  nations;  Christianity  has  spread  its  benign  influence  over  a 
wider  surface  of  the  globe  during  our  Queen's  reign  than  our  fathers 
ever  hoped  for ;  the  mysteries  of  China  have  been  revealed ;  the  exdu- 
aiveness  of  Japan  has  been  broken  through;  Africa  has  been 
traversed  over  a  vast  portion  of  its  surfiu)e-»the  secrets  of  that 
mysterious  continent  have  been  laid  bare ;  the  Niger  is  no  longer  a 
stombling-block,  and,  as  we  write,  our  countrymen  are  doin^  honour  to 
those  brave  pioneers  who  have  penetrated  to  the  internal  African  Lakes^ 
and  have  solvit  ^the  problem  of  the  Nile's  prolific  source. 

Again,  under  the  fostering  influence  oi  the  best  of  Princes,  science 
and  art  have  made  unprecedented  progress.  We  no  longer  fear  to  com* 
pete  with  the  designers  of  Lyons  and  Lille,  or  the  artificers  of  Dresden 
and  Sevres.  Beauty  of  design  and  excellence  of  manufacture  are  now 
the  g^ding  influences  of  the  JBritish  workman.  Architecture  has  again 
taken  its  proper  place;  the  revival  of  our  pure  Mediaeval  style  of  bmld 
ing  is  not  the  least  among  the  great  facts  which  tend  to  make  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria  memorable.  Fainting  and  sculpture  have  been 
fostered  and  encouraged,  and  we  now  possess  a  school,  distinct  in  its 
character,  and  worthy  of  the  artists  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  fine  arts. 

Not  alone  is  our  Queen's  reign  remarkable  for  the  above  cireumstanoes. 

Great  wars  have  been  engaged  in,  and  wherever  the  British  soldier 
has  met  an  enemy  in  the  field  ne  has  shown  that  he  is  not  inferior  to  his 
fathera.  The  heroes  of  Caubool,  of  Okttxnee,  of  Sobratm,  of  Alma^ 
Inkermann,  and  Sebastopol,  of  LueknotOf  of  Delhi,  of  Fetin,  and  of  a 
hundred  other  fights,  are  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  heroes  of  Cressy, 
of  PoUUeri,  of  Agincourt,  of  Viitoria,  of  Waterloo,  Our  brave  sailora, 
too,  have  carried  tne  British  flag  in  triumph  over  every  sea,  and  wher- 
ever an  enemy  has  dared  to  engage  tliem,  whether  before  Beirout,  under 
the  walls  of  Acre,  against  the  terrible  batteries  of  Sebeutopol,  or,  far  up 
in  the  interior,  at  Delhi,  thev  have  sustained  worthily  the  name  of  those 
who  fought  under  Howe,  ang  Jervis,  and  Nelson. 

But  let  us  endeavour  to  show  how  these  great  events  have  been 
brought  about,  how  sedition  and  discontent  have  been  conquered,  and 
,bv  v^t  means  such  great  changes  have  been  produced  withm  the  lives 
of  a  single  generation. 
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The  death  of  King  William  having  been  announced,  the  news  was 
conyeyed  to  Kensington  Palace,  where  the  young  Queen  was  informed, 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  June,  that  the  sceptre  of  a 
might}r  empire  had  passed  into  her  hands.  The  education  of  the  Princess 
Victoria  had  been  watched  with  so  much  prudence,  foresight,  and  tender 
solicitude,  by  her  excellent  and  most  affectionate  mother,  that  no  fears 
were  entertained  by  her  people  when  the  fact  of  a  Queen-Aegnant 
came  to  be  made  biown. 

Bv  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  following  the  King's  demise.  Lord 
Melooume,  as  first  Minister  of  tne  Grown,  paid  his  respects  to  Her 
Majesty,  and  receiyed  the  royal  commands  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the 
Council. 

Before  noon  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London  arrived,  to 
present  addresses  of  condolence  and  congratulation,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  Council  assembled. 

The  commencement  of  the  Queen's  reign  was  simultaneous  with  an 
event  which  was  so  little  thought  of  that  it  failed  to  excite  more  notice 
than  an  announcement  of  a  large  gooseberry  being  found  in  a  vill^e 
garden.  This  was  the  severance  of  the  Crowns  of  Great  Britain  and 
Hanover,  which  was  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  in  case  of  a 
female  succeeding  to  the  British  tlirone. 

The  Council  having  been  sworn  in,  the  members  took  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  the  first  to  perform  the  ceremony  being 
Ernest  (Duke  of  Cumberland)  King  of  Hanover. 

Her  Majesty  made  the  customary  declaration,  and  stated  in  a  few 
well-chosen  words  that  she  felt  impressed  with  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility cast  upon  her,  and  promised,  that,  with  the  help  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, she  would  use  her  high  position  to  advance  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  committed  to  her  charge. 

The  Ministers,  who  just  before  the  King's  death  seemed  as  if  they 
were  tottering  to  their  fall,  were  wiselv  retained  bj  the  Queen,  and  for 
some  years  she  continued  to  resard  tnem  with  high  and  distinguished 
favour.  This  was  but  natural,  ior,  without  having  liad  much  experience 
of  public  men,  the  Queen  found,  herself  surrounded  by  a  set  of  gentlemen 
of  most  pleasant  manners,  and  she  became  so  accustomed  to  see  them 
about  her  that  she  accorded  hfer  fullest  confidence  to  them.  The  nation, 
doubtless,  chafed  under  the  infliction ;  but  the  disease  worked  its  own 
cure,  as  we  shall  see  subsequently. 

As  heiress-apparent  to  the  throne,  the  allowance  made  to  the  Princess 
Victoria  had  been  utterly  inadequate  to  her  exalted  position,  and  many 
debts  had  been  unavoidably  incurred  by  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  wldchthe 
country  should  have  prevented  by  prantin^  a  proper  and  a  liberal 
allowance.  These  debts  the  Queen  paid  shortly  after  her  accession ;  and 
she  went  even  further,  for  she  cleared  ofT  all  the  liabilities  of  h^  father, 
who  had  been  dead  seventeen  years. 

One  of  the  earliest  difficulties  of  the  Queen's  reign  was  the  disturbed 
state  of  Canada.  Biots  occurred  in  the  colony,  and  much  excitement 
was  caused,  for  not  only  did  the  iiciy  spirits  of  some  of  the  ;wttlers 
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indnoe  {hem  to  breik  oat  into  rebeUion,  but  sympathizers  firom  the 
United  States  were  bat  too  readj  to  add  to  the  misandentaadinr 
betveea  Great  Britain  and  her  transatlantic  colonies.  After  protractea 
negociation,  and  after  concessions  had  been  made  bj  both  sides,  the 
brndi  was  healed  np,  and  in  1840  the  two  Canadas  were  nnited  under 
one  Legialatare.  Since  that  period  Canada  has  gone  on  increasing  in 
wealth  and  prosperity;  loyalt^  is  the  boast  of  the  people,  and  in  all  the 
range  of  our  Americsn  colonies  there  does  not  appear  any  desire  to 
seMrate  from  th<^narent  state. 

While  the  Canaoian  difficalties  were  pending,  the  people  of  Jamaica 
were  a  sooroe  of  tronUe  to  the  Ministers  ;  angry  debates  occnrred  in 
the  Imperial  Pkudiament,  npon  a  ministerial  proposition  to  suspend  the 
colonial  constitation,  ifiuai  having  been  defeated,  Loid  Melboame  and 
his  collesgoes  placed  their  resignation  in  fier  Majesty's  hands.  This  was 
a  most  trying  jDositioa  for  the  yonng  Sorereign ;  bat,  having  taken  the 
adrice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Qpeen  sent  for  Sir  Robert  Feel, 
who  ondertook  the  task  of  forming  an  administration. 

The  late  Ministers  had  sorronnded  Her  Mijesty  with  their  female 
rdatiyes ;  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  feeling  that  it  woald  be  hopeless  to 
undertake  the  Goremment  while  the  Sorereign  was  in  constant  com- 
manication  with  these  ladies,  laid  these  matters  before  the  Queen,  and 
announced  that  unless  she  would  consent  to  change  her  household  he 
must  decline  the  responsibility  of  forming  a  Cabinet.  The  Queen 
resented  the  proposition  made  to  her  by  Sir  Robert,  and  his  opponents 
made  the  most  of  what  they  termed  his  unwarrantable  ijrtamj ;  but 
he  being  most  properly  resolute  in  maintaining  the  constitntionalprivilege, 
the  negociation  feU  to  the  ground.  Lord  Melbourne  ana  his  col- 
leagues were  reinstated,  but,  although  they  were  the  nominal  Ministers, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  a  Parliamentuy  majority  virtually  regulated  the 
coarse  of  political  events. 

In  1839  it  was  announced  to  Parliament  that  the  Queen  intended  to 
ally  herself  to  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha,  a  member  of  the 
staunchest  Protestant  family  of  Germany,  an  announcement  that  was 
received  by  the  country  wilJi  the  hi^iest  satisfaction.  The  royal 
nuptials  were  celebrated  on  the  10th  of  February,  1840. 

An  animated  debate  took  place  in  Parliament  on  the  question  of  the 
annuity  to  be  granted  to  Prmce  Albert.  Lord  John  Russell  pronosed 
that  it  should  be  fixed  at  £50,000  per  annum,  but  that  sum  oemg 
deemed  excessive,  Mr.  Hume  moved  that  the  amount  be  reduced  to 
£81,000.  After  considerable  debate  it  was  finally  fixed  at  £30,000,  by 
a  majority  of  104.  The  excellent-hearted  Prince  took  it  all  in  good 
part,  beUeving  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  the  best  judge  of  sudi 
matters.*  . 

It  was  not  out  of  a  spirit  of  factious  opposition  that  the  necessity  for 
economy  in  the  public  expenditure  was  thus  prominently  forced  upon 
the  nation,  for  the  harvest  of  1839  had  failed,  and  distress  was  very  pre- 
valent. The  question  of  the  Com  Laws  was  being  debated,  but  although 
a  very  influential  section  of  the  people  believed'  that  a  policy  of  Free 
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Trade  should  be  inapguraied,  the  opinion  of  the  majority  was  deeidediT 
in  favour  of  protection  to  native  industry.  Lord  Meloonme  declared 
his  belief  that  the  idea  of  repealing  the  Com  Laws  was  the  "  maddest  cf 
mad  schemes ;"  and  Lord  John  Kossell  advised  the  House  of  Commona 
to  refuse  to  hear  evidence  upon  the-  subject. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1835  wheat  was  at 
35«.  4:d.  per  quarter^  and  in  August,  1839,  it 
reached  72«.  3^. 

Discontent  was  widely^  spread.  Trades- 
unions  started  into  existence,  and  letters  were 
&eelv  sent  to  the  manufacturers,  threatening 
the  burning  of  mills,  and  other  outrages, 
unless  thev  at  once  consented  to  raise  the 
standard  of  wages.  The  principles  of  Chart- 
ism were  openly  and  loudly  advocated. 
Torchlight  meetings  were  held  in  the  neighs 
bourhood  of  great  towns^  and  it  jna  known 
that  pikes  were  being 
siderable  quantities,  j 

V  The  Chiurtist  ddera^  mdt  in /London  in 
what  was  termed  a  National/Confention,  and 
a  petition  was  agreed  on  to  Parliament  asking 
for  a  committee  to  consider  the  desirability  of  adopting  the  five  points  oi 
the  Charter,  vis. :  Universal  SufFraf  e.  Vote  by  Ballot,  Annual  Parlia- 
ments, Remuneration  of  Members  of  Parliament,  and  Abolition  of  tiie 
Property  Qualification.  The  consideration  of  the  monster  petitioii^ 
which  bad  1,200,000  sicTiatures,  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  189. 

At  Devizes,  Birmingnam,  Sheffield,  ]Newcaf»tl^  Stockport  and  Man- 
chester, serious  outbr^ks  occurred,  which  wsk.  not  quelled  until  blood 
had  b^n  spilt.  At  Newport,  in  MonmoutOdfure,  on  November  3rd, 
1839,  a  most  lamentable  circumstance  occurred.  The  Chartists,  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  headed  by  Messrs.  Erost,  Jone^  and  Williams, 
marched  into  the  town,  evidently  prepared  for  mischief;  but  Mr. 
Phillips,  the  mayor,  having  collected  a  few  soldiers,  read  the  Biot  Act, 
and  the  mob  not  dispersing,  the  intrepid  magistrate  ordered  the  troo|>s 
to  fire.  About  twenty  of  the  rioters  fell,  killed  and  wounded;  their 
demagogue  leaders  havmg  been  captured,  vwre  indicted  for  high  treason, 
and  being  found  guilty  were  condemned  to  be  hanged,  orawn,  and 
quartered.  Almost  at  the  last  moment  tlus  extreme  sentence  was 
commuted  to  transportation  for  life.  The  vigorous  conduct  of  the 
Mayor  of  Newport  was  i^plauded  throughout  the  country,  for  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  Chartbt  repulse  at  Newport  saved  the 
nation  from  a  general  insurrection. 

The  Anti-Com-Law  League  was  formed  during  the  year  1838,  with 
the  intention  of  procuring  the  total  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  In  1839 
a  large  number  or  delegates  assembled  in  London  to  promote  the  ob- 
jects of  the  lea^pe,  among  whom  the  most  noticeable  was  Bidiard 
Cobden.    A  motion  for  inquiry  being  n^tived  in  the  Session  of  1840, 
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the  delegates  adjourned  to  Manchester,  when  it  was  resolved  to  under- 
take the  gigantic  task  of  educating  the  whole  of  Protectionist  En^and 
in  the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  In  the  course  of  our  narrative  we 
shall  see  with  what  marvellous  results  these  energetic  men  carried  out 
their  resolution. 

The  year  1839  is  remarkable  for  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  benefi- 
cent acts  of  legislation  which  has  ever  been  effected.  This  was  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Fenny  Postage  System.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
present  indefatigable  Secretary  to  the  Post-OfBce  for  the  privile^  of 
the  penny  postage.  For  years  Mr.  Eowland  Hill  had  been  eiamming 
into  our  postal  system,  and  his  investigations  led  him  to  present  me- 
morial after  memorial  to  Government  on  the  subject,  until  at  length  he 
obtained  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  who  reported  in  favour  of  the 
refonn.  On  the  17th  of  August,  1839,  Parliament  endorsed  Mr.  Hill's 
views,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  system  was  inaugurated.  It  has  worked 
with  a  success  surpassing  the  most  saneuine  expectations  of  those  who 
promoted  it ;  the  revenue  now  derived  from  the  Post-Office  being  far 
greater  than  it  ever  was  under  the  old  cumbrous  system,  while  the 
number  of  letters  passing 
annually  from  one  ptace  to 
another  has  increased  from 
about  75,000,000  to  between 
400,000,000  and  500,000,000. 

It  is  now  time  to  glance  at 
events  which  were  oocurring 
in  the  fSar  East,  and  which, 
disastrous  as  some  of  them 
proved  to  our  brave  country- 
men and  women,  cukninated 
in  a  glorious  success,  and 
tended  to  consolidate  our  In- 
dian Empire. 

For  many  vears  the  trade 
in  opium  had  oeen  increasing 
with  the  Chinese,  until  it  be^me  a  source  of  large  profit  to  this  country ; 
the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  the  deleterious  drug,  howefer,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  they  determined,  at  all  hazards, 
to  put  a  final  stop  to  it.  The  importation  of  opium,  then,  was  altogether 
prohibited  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  but  it  was  so  profitable  that  the 
En^h  merchants  laughed  the  prohibition  to  scorn,  and  continued 
their  unlawful  commerce  in  direct  contravention  of  the  laws  of  China. 

After  much  negociation,  a  large  quantity  of  opium  was  seized,  as 
contraband,  by  the  Chinese  'authorities,  and  destroyed.  Captain 
Elliot,  our  representative  in  China,  determined  to  support  his  country- 
men, and  sent  tp  India  for  reinforcements.  A  Chinese  citizen  having 
been  killed  in  a  fray  by  a  British  sailor,  Commissioner  Lin  refused  to 
hold  any  intercourse  with  the  English  until  the  culprit  was  delivered 
up,  to  oe  dealt  with  according  to  the  law.    This  was  refused,  and  on. 
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the  Srd  of  NoTember,  1839,  Lin,  haying  collected  a  strong  force  of  war 
junks,  asain  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  murderer.  In  replj,  the 
British  ships  fired  on  the  junks,  and  thus  this  iniquitous  war  was  com> 
menced.  Success,  of  course,  attended  the  British  arms,  for  the 
Chinese,  although  the  most  numerous  people  under  the  sun,  are  also 
the  most  unfitted  for  war,  and  a  powerful  British  force  took  possesaioiL 
of  the  island  of  Chusan  as  a  material  guarantee. 

Por  his  ill-success,  Lin  was  disgraced,  and  Keshen  appointed  com- 
missioner in  his  stead.  He  succeeded  in  making  a  treatr  of  peace, 
by  which  Hong  Kong  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  ibnglish ;  but  the 
treaty  having  been  disallowed  at  home,  hostilities  were  resumed,  and  Sir 
Henry  Fottinger  was  despatched  to  China  with  instructions  to  carry  on. 
the  war  with  vigour.  In  March,  1841,  Canton  was  bombarded, 
Chusan  was  captured  a  second  time,  and  Kingpo  was  conquered. 
Nankin  was  invested,  and  the  Chinese,  finding  tnemselves  unable  to 
cope  with  their  powerful  invaders,  agreed  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which 
Hong  Kong  was  ceded,  and  five  great  ports  were  opened  to  British 
commerce ;  the  sum  of  £4,375,000  was  to  be  paid  tor  war  expenses, 
besides  £1,250,000  as  compensation  for  the  destroyed  opium;  and 
thus  this  inglorious  war  was  brought  to  a  termination. 

In  the  year  1839  we  were  also  at  war  in  the  Mediterranean.  Jor 
a  long  time  it  has  been  the  accepted  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  sup- 
port the  tottering  Turkish  Empire,  it  being  believed  that  the  existence 
of  Turkey  is  the  best  safeguard  against  Russian  aggression.  Egypt  is 
one  of  the  Turkish  possessions,  and,  at  this  iunctiue,  it  was  under  the 
vice-royalty  of  Mohammed  Ali  Pasha,  an  amoitious  vassal,  who,  havib^ 
raised  a  powerful  army,  determined  to  throw  off  the  voke  of  his 
Sovereign,  to  become  an  independent  potentate,  and  to  add  Syria  to 
his  domnions.  With  these  views  he  advanced  into  Syria»  took  pos- 
session of  the  various  fortified  cities,  and  made  a  claim  to  the 
Government  of  Candia.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  dying  about  this 
time,  his  son  and  successor  demanded  the  intervention  of  the  Great 
Powers,  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  an  arrai^gement  with  his 
rebellious  vassal.  The  British  fleet  was  ordered  into  the  TiirkiaJi 
waters,  and  blockaded  the  harbour  of  Alexandria.  A  squadron  also 
blockaded  the  Syrian  ports,  and,  under  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  ^ 
Bobert  Stopford,  bombarded  Beirout,  and  ouptured  the  strongly-ford- 
fied  town  of  Acre.  After  these  reverses  Mohammed  Ali  came  to 
terms.  His  fleet  was  surrendered  to  Turkey,  and  the  hereditary 
Government  of  Egypt  guaranteed  to  the  fiainily  of  the  reigning 
Pasha. 

In  1838,  Sir  James  Brooke  sailed  in  a  private  vessel  and  opened 
friendly  communications  with  the  people  of  ^meo.  So  highly  was  he 
esteemed,  that  the  Sultan  named  him  Kajah  of  Sarawak.  The  adjoiniiur 
seas  were  infested  with  piratical  hordes,  who,  on  capturing  a  ship,  put  all 
the  crew  to  death  with  the  most  murderous  atrocities.  Sir  James  waged 
war  with  these  pestilent  robbers,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  their 
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praams  or  war  jirnks ;  and  the  Saltan  having  ceded  the  island  of 
Labnan  to  Qratt  Britain,  the  indefatigable  pioneer  was  named  its  first 
goTomor. 

While  these  momentous  events  were  pass- 
ing in  various  parts  of  the  world,  the  seeds 
of  a  terrible  and  expensive  war  were  being 
laid  in  the  North  of  India.  Herat  has  always 
been  considered  the  gate  of  Hindostan; 
through  the  intricate  passes,  which  it  in  a 
measure  commands,  successive  conquerors 
had  led  their  devastating  hordes.  The  nation 
whom  we  had  most  cause  to  fear  at  this  time 
was  Russia^;  the  Czar  had  shown  a  dis- 
position to  push  his  conquests  up  to  the 
very  borders  of  Hindostan,  and  intriguers 
were  now  busy  inducing  the  Shah  of  Persia 
to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Herat.  In  1835  sativb  of  sorxeo. 
the  Shah  declared  war,  and  it  was  thought  ^ 

necessary  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Dost  Mohammed,  the  ruler  of 
Caubool,  against  the  invaders. 

Captain  ^urnes  was  despatched,  in  the  capacity  of  political  agent,  to 
Caubool  in  1837,  where  he  found  Russian  influence  predominant. 
The  Russians  had  been  busy  also  in  Afghanistan,  and  had  persuaded 
the  Dost  that  an  alliance  with  themselves  and  Persia,  against  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  would  be  highly  advantageous.  StOl,  in  spite 
of  dl  this  treachery,  Herat  held  out,  mamly  through  the  courageous 
exertions  of  a  Britisli  officer,  and  in  September,  1838,  the  Persian  army 
retired. 

Lord  Auckland,  the  sagacious  Governor-General  of  India,  was  per- 
8uad^  that  peace  and  alliance  were  impossible  so  long  as  Dost 
Mohammed  and  his  usurping  family  held  sway  in  Caubool,  and  he 
determined  to  pbice  the  wc»k,^t  rightful  Prince,  Shah  Soojah,  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  for  which  pmpose  a  British  force  was  provided. 
To  obtain  access  to  Afghanistan  the  invaders  must  pass  through  the 
territory  governed  by  the  turbulent  Ameers  of  Scinde,  and  these 
chie&  caoMd  so  much  trouble  that  it  became  necessary  to  occupy  their 
-ooontiT. 

At  length,  all  arrangements  being  complete.  Sir  John  Eeane,  com- 
manding the  British  army,  advanced  through  the  passes,  harassed  at 
every  step  by  the  wild  tribes  of  Beloochistan,  who  acted  under  the 
diriM^ion  of  their  chief  at  Khelat.  Candahar  was  reached,  and  Shall 
Soojah  declared  Soverei^  of  Caubool  Ghuznee  and  Khekt  having 
been  reduced  by  the  Bntish  troops.  Dost  Mohammed  fled  to  Bokhara, 
«ad  a  settlcuQient  was  made  at  the  capital.  Believing  the  position  of 
Shah  Soojah  oonflrmed,  the  main  army  retired  to  India,  leavinff  a  com- 
"ively  insigniflcant  force  in  Caubool,  under  Generals  Nott  and 
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claims  of  Shah  Soojah  was  mooted,  it  had  been  opposed  by  the  AffgKima^ 
and  now  the  army  found  itself  in  the  midst  of  an  usirienaly  peopie,  cut 
off  from  their  natoral  base  of  operations,  and  only  able  to  reach  their 
own  territory  bv  cutting  their  way  through  a  most  difficult  country, 
swarming  with  nostile  and  warlike  tribes,  who  burned  to  ayenge  the 
insult  onered  to  themselves  and  to  their  chosen  ruler. 

Matters  remained  in  this  unsatisfactory  state  for  two  ^ars ;  the  only 
incident  calling  for  record  being  the  re-capture  of  "khelat  by  the 
natives,  and  the  surrender  of  Dost  Mohammed,  who  was  sent  to  Cal- 
cutta and  treated  vnth  distinguished  consideration.  Akhbar  Khan,  son 
of  the  old  Dost,  remained  in  Caubool,  and  was  soon  in  open  opposition 
to  the  army  of  occupation. 

In  April,  1841,  General  Elphinstone  assumed  the  command  in  A%han- 
istan.  Although  continual  disturbances  occurred  in  the  provinoe,  and 
also  in  the  Punjaub,  they  failed  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  authorities  to  the 
danger  that  menaced  our  isolated  countrymen.  Even  those  who  were 
in  the  heart  of  the  country  seemed  lulled  into  a  false  security,  and 
when  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  was  warned  that  danger  threatened  him,  he 
disregarded  the  friendly  advice.    In  a  short  time,  however,  all  doubt 

was  remov^,  for  Akhbar  Khan  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  foroe, 
and  took  possession  of  the  pass  about 
ten  miles  from  Caubool ;  when  General 
Sale  set  out  to  dear  the  road  of  com- 
munication, he  found  the  enemy  perched 
on  the  lofty  rock^^  pcMas^  to  dilute 
the  passage.  w   /  ^^L  -^^''^^ 

On  the  2nd  oC  Nqvenf)er  a  rising 
occurred  in  the  city  of  Caubool,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  disturbances.  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes,  his  brother,  and 
Captain  Broadfoot  were  brutally  mur- 
dered. The  British  force,  consisting  of 
several  thousand  men,  with  a  numoer 
of  ladies,  children,  and  servants,  was 
besieged  in  the  cantonments,  surrounded 
bv  a  numerous  enemy  thirsting  for 
DBAooov.  their  blood.    In  vain  aid  they  look  for 

relief,  for  Generals  Nott  and  Sale  found 
that  so  strong  a  foroe  existed  between  themselves  and  the  city  as  to 
render  any  attempt  of  theirs  hopeless.  Sir  William  Macnaghten  went 
out  to  seek  an  interview  with  Akhbar  Khan,  in  the  hope  of  coming  to 
terms,  but  was  murdered  in  cold  blood. 

It  was  then;  with  death  staring  them  in  the  face,  that  the  bewildered 
garrison  resolved  upon  forcing  their  way  through  the  hordes  that 
hemmed  them  in,  and  in  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter  they  started  upon 
their  disastrous  expedition.  The  horrors  of  that  mareh  are  beyond 
description.    Snow  lay  thick  upon  the  ground,  everywhere  swarms 
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of  eoraged  enemies  appeared,  as  4,500  fighting  men,  and  13,000  camp 
followers,  besides  women  and  children,  emerged  from  the  gates  ojf 
Gaubool,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1842.  On  the  10th  onlj  two  hundred  and 
seventy  soldiers  were  left;  on  the  12th,  but  twenty  remained.  £Tery 
moment  of  day  and  night  they  were  harassed  by  the  implacable  enemy, 
who  had  TOwed  that  not  a  British  soldier  should  reach  Jellalabad^ 
where  General  Sale  had  entrenched  himself.  At  the  last  town  before 
arriving  at  the  goal  so  anxiously  prayed  for,  there  were  only  four 
survivors;  three  of  these  were  overtaken,  and  slaughtered  almost 
within  si^t  of  the  city,  and  Dr.  Brvdone  was  the  only  survivor  of  the 
ill-fated  army  who  escaped  to  JeUalabad. 

In  order  to  draw  the  victims  from  Caubool,  Akhbar.Ehan  had 
engaged  to  furnish  a  sufficient  escort  to  protect  them  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Affghans ;  but  scarcely  had  they  left  the  city  when 
the  treacherous  chief  pleaded  his  inability  to  fulfil  the  i>romise.  Lady 
Sale  and  the  other  ladies,  however,  accepted  his  protection ;  thev  were 
sent  into  activity,  and  did  not  rejoin  their  friends  until  the  follovring 
September,  liord  Auckland  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  convey  reliet 
to  the  beleaguered  force  in  Affehanistan,  but  the  difficulties  of  the 
oountiT  for  a  long  time  baffled  ul  his  efforts.  The  brave  garrison  at 
JeUalabad  held  out  with  the  most  heroic  fortitude,  and  the  wearied 
soldiers  were  at  length  relieved  by  General  Pollock,  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1842. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  insult  to  British  power  could  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  severe  punishment,  and  in  the  following 
September  a  fuUy  e(]uipped  army  entered  Caubool  and  destroyed  the 
city.  General  Nott  joined  the  force  at  Candahar,  after  having  razed 
the  strong  fortress  of  Ghusnee. 

Lord  Ellenborongh,  who  succeeded  Lord  Auckland  in  the  vice- 
royalty  of  India,  ordered  the  evacuation  of  Affghanistan,  and  thus  this 
inglorious  invasion  was  brought  to  an  end.  The  whole  affair  was  a 
mistake;  for  undefined  and  insufficient  purposes  we  invaded  the 
country,  and  forced  an  imbecile  Sovereign  on  an  unwilling  people.  As 
has  been  justly  observed  by  an  eloquent  author,  our  punishment  was 
severe,  but  the  moralist  cannot  say  that  it  was  unmerited. 

One  of  Lord  EUenborough's  most  important  acts  was  the  annexation 
of  Scinde ;  but  the  Ameers,  beine  opposed  to  our  rule,  rebelled  af|;ain&t 
British  authority.  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  placed  in  command,  in  the 
Punjaub,  and  came  up  with  the  enemy  at  Meeanee,  where  he  fought  a 
sanguinary  engagement,  and  defeated  the  Ameers,  csfpturiag  all  their 
artmery  and  wamke  stores. 

We  must  now  give  some  attention  to  domestic  affairs. 

stress  was  mt  throughont  the  len|;th  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 


in  the  10th  of  June,  1840,  public  feeling  was  highly  excited  bv  a 
report  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  assassinate  the  Queen.  This 
diabolical  act  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  in  some  way  connected 
with  one  of  the  numerous  secret  societies  which  were  known  to  exist ; 
but,  on  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  culprit,  one  Edward  Oxford, 
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vas  an  aimiess  idiot.  After  trial  he  was  acquitted,  on  the  gnmnd 
of  insanity,  and  ordered  to  be  detained  in  Bedlam  during  Her 
Majesty's  pleasure.  Some  similar  attempts  were  subsequently  made, 
and  it  being  beliered  that  the  cowardly  miscreants  were  desirous  onlj 
for  notoriety,  an  A.ct  of  Parliament  was  passed,  which  made  the  punish- 
ment for  such  acts  to  consist  of  transportation,  after  three  whippings. 
This  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  dangerous  annoyance  to  whic^  Sie 
Queen  had  been  subjected. 

Li  NoYcmber  of  this  year  Her  Majesty  gare  birth  to  a  Princess — an 
event  that  was  hailed  with  delight  in  all  circles  of  society. 

Several  wise  modifications  were  made  in  the  criminal  laws  during 
the  early  years  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  by  which  the  piuushment  <3 
death  was  restricted  to  ten  species  of  offences,  instead  of  thirty-one. 

In  1 S41,  Ministers  having  been  defeated  upon  the  question  of  the  Sugar 
Duties,  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  col- 
leagues passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  one.  A  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  followed,  and  the  general  election  gaye  the 
conservatives  a  majority  of  sevens-six. 

When  Parliament  re-assembled,  a  yote  of  want  of  confidence  passed 
both  Houses,  upon  which  Ministers  placed  their  resignation  in  the  hands 
of  Her  Majesty. 

Sir  Eollert  Peel  was  named  Premier ;  Mr.  Goulbom,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer;  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Foreign  Secretary;  Sir  James 
Graham,  Home  Secretary;  Lord  Stanlejr,  Colonial  Secretary;  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  Chancellor;  Mr.  Gladstone,  Vice-President  of  the  iktaid  of 
Trade ;  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Commander-in-Chief.  After  the  Ministers  had  beea 
formally  installed.  Parliament  was  prorogued,  in  order  to  give  the  new 
Cabinet  time  to  mature  their  plans. 

On  Lord  Mayor's  Day^  9th  of  November,  1841,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  bom,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  baptized  with  the  names  of 
Albert  Edward. 

This  brings  us  to  the  ^rear  1843.  Distress  was  still  wide-spread ; 
the  country  was  much  agitated,  and  the  most  alarming  rumours  were 
rife.  In  South  Wales  the  disturbances  assumed  a  curious  aspect. 
Just  complaint  had  long  been  made  of  the  numerous  turnpike-gates 
which  studded  the  country,  impeding  amcultural  operations,  and  aiTect- 
iiig  the  poor  people  in  a  most  direct  and  obnoxious  manner.  During  th^ 
night  a  body  of  rioters  assembled,  and,  under  the  leadership  of  a  man 
nick-named  **  Rebecca,"  dressed  up  in  female  attire,  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed the  tumpike-«ites,  and  raised  the  toll-houses,  leaving  not  one 
stone  upon  another.  In  the  county  of  Caermarthen  dghty  gates  were 
thus  destroyed,  while  in  Cardigan  and  Pembrokesh^  few  toll-bars 
remained.  At  Caermarthen,  "  Bebecca  and  her  daughters  '*  went  even 
further,  for  they  marched  into  the  town  and  neany  demoli^ed  the 
union  workhouse. 

A  special  commission  having  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
grievances  of  the  people,  a  large  mass  oi  evidence  was  collected  in  the 
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disturbed  districts,  and  it  was  iound  that  considerable  cause  for  com- 
j^^t  existed;  judicious  reforms  were  recommended,  and  a  South 
Wales  Turnpike  Act  passed,  whidi  was  well  received,  and  tended  to 
put  an  end  to  the  alarming  disturbances  which  for  more  than  a  year 
had  caused  so  muc^  excitement. 

When  the  Session  of  1842  opened,  it  was  announced  that  the  great 
subjects  for  debate  would  be,  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  the  duty 
upon  com.  Iliis  latter  was  first  considered,  and  the  Ministers  pro- 
posed to  adopt  a  sliding  scale,  the  principal  features  of  which  were, 
that  the  duty  was  nerer  to  exceed  2w.  per  Quarter,  and  that  it  was  to 
remain  at  that  ac^le  until  wheat  reached  6w.  When  it  was  at  51«. 
the  duty  was  to  fall  to  ISs,    When  at  69i.  the  duty  was  to  be  Bs, 

Lord  John  Kussell  proposed  an  amendment  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty 
of  Ss.;  but  this  bem^  generally  objected  to,  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three.  Mr.  Villiers' 
motion  for  total  repeal  was 
defeated  by  ninety.  The 
ministerial  measure  passed 
April  29th. 

An  immense  reduction  was 
made  in  duties  upon  imports ; 
and,  to  meet  the  deficiency. 
Sir  Robert  Feel  proposed  to 
adopt  the  Income  Tax,  apply- 
ing it  to  all  incomes  above 
£150  per  annum.  Lord  John 
Kussell  opposed  the  measure  in  every  stage,  arguing  in  favour  of  loans 
to  meet  tne  emergency.  But  the  ministerial  proposition  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  countrv  ^nerallv,  and  at  length  became  law,  by  a  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  tnirty  in  the  Commons,  and  seventy  in  the  Lords. 

In  1843  distress  had  deepened,  and  the  Session  opened  with  most 
gloomy  anticipations.  An  attempt  was  made  to  limit  the  hours  of 
labour  in  factories,  but  it  proved  unsuccessful. 

In  Ireland  Mr.  O'CJonnell  was  trading  upon  the  misery  of  the  people, 
by  enlarging  the  circle  of  the  Bepeal  ciy.  He  called  monster  meetings, 
addressed  his  niisguided  hearers  m  strong  and  dangerous  language,  and 
wound  the  Irish  people  up  to  a  high  point  of  expectant  enthusiasm,  by 
promising  that  in  the  year  1843  a  native  Parliament  should  assemble  in 
Dublin.  The  affairs  of  Ireland  raised  much  debate  in  Parliament, 
and  an  Act  was  passed  compelling  the  registration  of  all  arms  kept  by 
Individuals.  A  monster  meeting  having  oeen  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Clontarf,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all 
loyal  subjects  to  refrain  from  attending.  It  was  determined  to 
prosecute  the  leaders  of  the  Repeal  party,  and  Mr.  0'Ck>nnell,  with 
several  of  Ids  coadjutors,  was  arrestea  on  a  chaxge  of  conspiracy  and 
sedition.  The  trial  took  place  early  in  1844 ;  the  accused  were  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  £2,000; 
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they  were  farther  bound  oyer  to  keep  the  peace  for  seren  years.  Aii 
appeal  against  the  conviotion  hamg  been  made  to  the  House  of  Lords 
by  a  writ  of  error,  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  was  reversed. 

We  may  surely  point  with  pride  to  this  decision;  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  O'Connell  and  his  fellow-prisoners  were  morally  guilty  of 
the  crimes  imputed  to  them,  and  when  we  consider  the  misery  and 
wretchedness  into  which  they  plunged  their  country  for  so  long  a  time, 
we  cannot  but  allow  that  the  sentence  was  a  lenient  one ;  yet,  because 
the  trial  was  not  in  all  respects  formally  conducted,  the  accused  re- 
ceiyed  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  escaped  from  the  punishment  which 
they  bad  so  richly  merited. 

from  this  time  but  very  little  was  heard  of  Mr.  0*ConnelL  His 
spirit  was  effectually  broken,  and  the  poor  people  whom  he  had  misled 
began  to  see  tnat  their  idol  was  not  the 
all-powerful  man  he  represented  himself  to 
be.  His  health  gradually  declined,  and  ia 
1847  he  died  at  Genoa. 

Seyeral  just  concessions  were  made 
about  this  time  to  the  Irish  Catholics; 
and,  it  being  belieyed  that  the  absence  oi 
proper  teachers  for  the  schools  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  ignorance  and  miseir 
of  the  people,  colleges  were  establiahed, 
where  young  men  of  all  denominations 
could  be  received.  These  institutions 
have  worked  with  the  best  possible  result, 
and  are  destined  to  play  no  mean  part 
in  the  regeneration  of  Ireland. 

In  £n|^and  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
was  growing  in  power  and  importance, 
and  it  became  pretty  evident  that  the  days 
of  "protection"  were  numbered. 

The  railway  system  extended  rapidly, 
and  the  new  interest  was  fast  erowing 
into  a  powerful  confederacy.  The  Uessings 
of  cheap  travelling  were  first  conceded  in  1844,  by  the  orcaniaing  of  ex- 
cursion trains ;  by  their  means  the  hard-worked  artizan  of  toe  great  towns 
is  enabled  to  see  occasionally  the  beauties  of  the  country,  and  the 
provincial  finds  himself  in  a  position  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  busy  Lives  of  industry.  A  rage  for  railway-making  took  possession 
of  people's  minds,  and  speculation  assumed  an  alarming  aspect,  which 
in  the  following  year  1^  to  a  commercial  panic.  On  the  ^th  of 
Kovember,  1845,  the  plans  of  no  less  thim  600  projected  railways  were 
deposited  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  following  Parliamentary 
Session  was  much  occupied  in  dealing  with  this  gigantic  subject. 

The  year  1846  was  a  remarkable  era  in  our  Parliamentary  history. 
The  Session  of  1845  had  seen  an  unprecedented  reduction  of  taxation. 
The  sugar  duties  were  modified,  and  all  export  duties  abolished;  the 
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tax  upon  glass  vas  also  remitted ;  and  in  order  to  meet  the  deficiency 
causea  by  these  remissions,  the  Income  Tax  was  continued  for  three 
years. 

A  long  prevalence  of  rain,  and  other  inflaences,  which,  even  at  this 
moment,  are  an  undiscovered  mystery,  caused  a  failure  in  the  {>otato 
crop,  while  the  yield  of  grain  was  far  below  the  avera^.  The  cries  of 
the  distressed  people  were  loud  and  deep.  Coroners'  mquests  were  held 
upon  bodies,  and  not  unfrequently  the  juries  returned  verdicts  of  "  Death 
by  starvation."  In  the  face  of  this  appalling  calamity,  Sir  Robert  Feel 
became  convinced  that  the  only  way  or  dealing  with  it  was  by  entering 
upon  an  altogether  different  policy  from  that  which,  up  to  this  time,  he 
had  maintained,  and  with  a  courage  and  fortitude  which  demand  our 
sympathy  and  our  eternal  admiration  and  gratitude,  lie  informed  his 
colleagues  of  his  conversion,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
determined  to  support  Free  Trade  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  and  in- 
fluence. After  these  views  were  enunciated  a  ministerial  crisis  became 
imminent,  and  Lord  John  Russell  having  failed  to  form  an  administra- 
tion. Sir  Robert's  Cabinet  was  reconstructed ;  the  most  notable  change 
being  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for  Lord  Stanley. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  the  memorable  Session  of  1846  was  opened 
by  Her  Majestv  in  person.  The  prevailing  distress  was  the  all-absorb- 
ing subject  of  debate,  and  the  remedial  measures  proposed  were — a 
further  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties ;  also  the  duties  on  timber,  tallow, 
silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  faorics ;  but  the  most  important  modifications 
were  the  abolition  of  the  taxes  on  animal  food.  The  duties  on  butter, 
cheese,  and  cured  fish  were  reduced  one-half;  all  a^cultural  produce 
serving  as  cattle-feed,  such  as  buck-wheat  and  Indian  com,  was  to  be 
free ;  on  all  other  grain  the  duty  was  to  cease  after  three  ^ears.  Extra- 
ordinary and  angrv  debates  ensued;  the  battle  of  protection  for  native 
industry  was  fought  inch  by  inch ;  but  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  May  the  16th,  the  ministerial  proposition  was  affirmed  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  ninety-ei^ht,  in  an  assembly  numbering 
five  hundred  and  fifty-six.  The  second  reading  being  carried  in  the 
Lords  by  a  majority  of  forty-four,  the  Free  Trade  policv  was  irrevocably 
adopted.  Such  is,  in  brief,  the  history  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
com. 

Misunderstandings  had  lon^  been  in  existence  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  of  Amenca,  as  to  the  definition  of  the  boundary  line 
between  their  respective  territories,  and  it  was  now  announced  by  Sir' 
Robert  Peel  that  tne  Oregon  question,  which  had  threatened  to  lead  to  war, 
was  satisfactorily  settled,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
It  was  finally  arranged  that  the  boundary  line  should  be  continued 
westwards  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Channel  which  separates  Vancouver's  Island  from  the  main- 
land; and  thence,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  Fuca,  south  of  that  latitude, 
the  country  was  to  be  open  to  both  parties ;  the  navigation  of  the  great 
brancli  of  the  Columbia  river  was  to  be  free  and  open  to  ail  British 
subjects. 
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The  Government  having  been  defeated  on  the  ''  Protection  of  Life  (Ire- 
land) Bill/'  Sir  Robert  Peel  resigned,  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  accepted  the  task  of  lorming  an  administration ;  the  principal 
offices  ill  which  were  thus  distributed: — Lord  John  Russell,  Prime 
Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  Lord  Cottenham,  Chancellor; 
Lord  Palmerston,  Foreign  Secretary ;  Sir  George  Grey,  Home  Secre- 
fary ;  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Mr.  Maoaulaj, 
Paymaster-General ;  Earl  of  Auckland,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ; 
Commander-in-Chief,  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  recurrence  of  the  potato  rot,  and  the  increased  distress  in 
Lreland,  were  the  prominent  topics  of  discussion,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  employ  the  starving  people  on  public  works. 

Li  In(ua,  we  were  at  war  with  the  Sikhs.  On  the  ISth  of  December 
they  invaded  our  territory,  and  were  defeated,  by  Sir  Hugh  Gough, 
at  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah,  and  Ferozepore,  The  decisive  victory  at  Alvial 
on  the  28th  of  January,  1846,  foi^c^  the  Sikhs  to  retire  into  th^  own 

country;  they  entrenched  them- 
selves at  Sobraan,  where,  after  con- 
siderable slaughter,  they  were  finally 
defeated.  Limore  havmg  been  cap- 
tured by  the  British  army,  peace 
was  once  more  proclaimed. 

Li  foreign  affairs  the  most  notice- 
able evento  were  the  marriages  con- 
tracted by  the  Spanish  royal  family, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Kin^  of 
the  French;  those  disgraceful  umons 
gave  a  rude  shock  to  the  power  of 
tne  Citizen  King,  as  they  estranged 
the  liberal  party  both  in  France  and 
England. 
Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  and  war  ensued  between  Mexico  and  the  great  North  American 
Republic. 

The  year  1S47  opened  without  any  apparent  improvement  in  do- 
mestic affairs.  The  potato  disease  of  the  preceding  autumn  had 
proved  more  disastrous  than  in  any  former  year.  Famine  and  pesti- 
lence invaded  the  sister  island,  and  the  horrors  of  the  winter  are 
beyond  description.  Lideed,  the  amount  of  devastation  in  Ireland 
could  not  be  accurately  computed  until  the  census  of  1851  was  taken, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  population  had  decreased,  within  ten  years, 
from  8,175,124  to  6,515,794.  Emigration  doubtless  caused  this  to  a 
very  great  extent,  but  to  famine  and  pestilence  a  considerable  pro]>or- 
tion  of  the  decrease  is  attributable.  We  have  the  most  hamwtn^ 
desdriptions  of  starvation  and  disease  rava§nnff  whole  parishes,  ana 
defying  the  utmost  efforts  of  local  assistance.  Public  opinion  in  England 
was  highly  excited,  and  subscriptions  poured  in  from  those  charitable 
lie  whose  hearts  and  purses  are  ever  open  to  tales  of  suffering  and 
stress. 
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The  state  of  Ireland  and  the  Higblaiids  oi  Scotland  was  noticed  in 
the  Queen's  speech  on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  which  took  place  on 
the  19th  January,  and  rememal  measures  were  at  once  adopted.  The 
sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  was  at  once  advanoed  for  the  purchase 
of  seed;  great  public  works  were  undertaken,  on  which  the  starring 
people  were  employed ;  and  a  loan  of  eight  millions  was  voted  to  meet 
the  terrible  emergency. 

The  demoralised  state  to  which  the  people  of  Ireland  w;ere  reduced, 
brought  about  an  increase  of  outrage  and  murder.  Individuals  were 
denounced  by  name  from  the  Boman  Catholic  altars,  and  when  Par* 
liament  met,  after  the  dissolution,  a  bill  was  introduced  and  passed, 
giving  extraordinary  powers  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  for  the  repression  of 
crime. 

A  new  subject  of  debate  was  raised  by  the  election  of  a  gentleman 
of  the  Jewisn  persuasion.  Baron  Lionel  Bothschild,  to  represent  the 
city  of  London  m  Parliimient.  The  oath  of 
supremacy  reoiuredto  be  taken  by  a  member, 
before  taking  bis  seat  in  the  Bfouse,  ended 
with  the  words  "on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian."  It  was  tibought  Ir^  Lord  John 
Bussell,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  that 
in  these  enlightened  times  no  such  restriction 
should  exibt,  but  that  our  Jewish  feUow-sub- 
jects  should  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
whidi  had  been  accorded  to  other  religionists. 
A  resolution  to  this  effect  passed  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  for  many  years  the  subject 
was  annually  debated,  the  bm  being  aflirmed 
in  the  lower  house,  and  rejected  by  the- 
Peers,  imtil  the  year  1858,  when  the  Jewish 
disabilities  were  finally  removed. 

Profound  tranc[uillity  reigned  throught 
out  our  vast  Indian  possessions,  and  Lord 
Hardinge  having  resig^ied  the  governor- 
generalship,  the  memorable  viceroyalty  of  Earl  Dalhousie  commenced. 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  having  succeedea  in  reducing  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  Punjaub,  also  retired,  amidst  oonmtulations  from  all  quarters  upon 
the  success  of  his  administration.  In  China,  in  consequence  of  some 
disturbances.  Sir  John  Da?is  was  compelled  to  proceed  to  Canton  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  force. 

In  France  Reform  banquets  were  being  held,  at  which  opinions  were 
expressed  threatening  daxiger  to  the  existing  order  of  things ;  and  the 

feneral  agitation  presaged  Uiose  violent  events  whifh  render  the  year 
848  so  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
The  princijMLl  subjects  of  debate  in  the  session  of  1848  were  the  dis- 
tress in  the  West  Indies,  caused  by  the  remission  of  duties  on  skve- 
grown  sugar  and  coffee;  the  condition  of  the  fimmces ;  the  alteration  in 
the  navigation  laws;  the  abortive  rebeDion  in  Ireland;  the  French 
revolution;  and  the  Jewish  disabilities  bill. 
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In  Paris  a  great  reform  banquet  was  annonnced  to  take  plaee,  but  tiie 
government,  mtving  reason  to  believe  that  ulterior  views  were  enter* 
tamed  by  the  promoters,  prohibited  the  intended  demonstration.  Yiolent 
excitement  immediately  ensued,  and  on  the  24th  of  February  barricades 
were  erected  in  the  streets  of  the  capitaL  The  government  acted  witk 
such  remarkable  supineness,  that  soon  the  whole  of  Paris  was  in  a  state 
of  insurrection.  A  mob  even  threatened  the  Tuileries,  and  the  King, 
without  making  an  attempt  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  revolution,  fled  to 
England.  A  provisional  government  having  been  proclaimed 
monarchy  was  abolished.  Decrees  were  also  issued  prohibiting^ 
the  use  of  titles  of  nobility.  Por  some  time  the  revolutioa  was  not 
only  remarkable  for  its  success,  but  also  for  its  bloodless  character ;  bat, 
at  len^h,  violent  demagogues  appeared,  who  clamoured  for  the  Red,  or 
Socialist  Republic. 

Large  numbers  of  artizans  were  without  employ  in  Paris,  and  in 
order  to  keep  them  quiet,  huge  workshops  were  ooei^  where  all  conld 
obtain  waffes  for  their  labour ;  but,  it  being  founa  that  the  system  was 
about  as  oad  an  arrangement  as  could  possibly  be  adopted,  a  decree 
was  issued  closing  the  ateliers  naiionaux.  This  resulted' in  a  fearful 
insurrection,  during  which  the  streets  of  Paris  were  literally  deluged 
with  blood.  Barricades  were  erected,  and  defended  with  a  fortitude 
worthy  of  a  better  cause;  but  the  government  met  the  crisis  witJ^ 
due  vigour,  and,  while  giving  the  command  of  the  army  to  General 
Cavaignac,  invested  him  with  all  the  extraordinarv  powers  of  a  dictator. 

The  military  attacked  the  barricades,  and  the  slaughter  of  thousands 
of  people  in  Paris  ensued.  The  venerable  Arcnbishop  of  Paris 
endeavoured  to  mediate  between  the  contending  forces,  but  hia  life  was 
the  forfeit  he  paid  for  undertaking  his  benign  mission.  After  three 
days'  fighting,  comparative  tranquillity  was  restored,  and  General 
Cavaignac,  having  resigned  bis  extraordinary  powers,  was  named  Pru- 
dent of  the  Council.  To  his  vigorous  administration  Prance  owes 
veiT  much,  but  no  long  time  elapsed  before  this  great  man  was  made 
to  feel  the  ingratitude  and  fickleness  of  those  whom  he  had  saved  from 
a  recurrence  of  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  first  French  Revolution. 

Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte^ 
brother  of  the  great  emperor ;  the  Prince  was  not  believed  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  any  verv  remarkable  capacity,  but  his  name  endeared  him  to 
a  large  section  of  the  Prench  people ;  he  had  twice  made  ridiralons 
attempts  to  revolutionize  Prance,  and  on  the  second  occasion,  having 
been  lound  ^Ity  of  attempting  to  excite  civil  war,  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  chlUieau  of  Ham.  Prom  this  place  he 
escaped,  and  for  some  vears  had  resided  in  England.  When  the  Sections 
came  on  for  the  Prencn  Legislative  Assembly,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
was  elected  for  several  districts.  Much  discussion  ensued  as  to  whetiier 
this  proscribed  Prince  was  eligible  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  assembly,  bat« 
it  being  decided  in  the  affirmative,  he  chose  to  represent  the  depart- 
ment  of  the  Moselle. 

Prom  the  moment  of  his  appearance  in  Paris  his  popularity  rapidlj 
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increased,  and  when  the  election  of  a  President  for  the  Republic  came 
to  be  decided,  neither  the  administrative  capacities  of  Cavairaac,  nor 
the  estimable  virtnes  of  M.  Lamartine,  could  stand  against  tne  magic 
name  of  Bonaparte.  Prince  Lonis  Napoleon  was  dected  President 
lor  three  years,  by  an  overwhelming  majonty,  and  he  at  once  commenced 
the  remarkable  series  of  intrigaes  wluch,  fonr  years  later,  resulted  in 
his  elevation  to  the  empire. 

The  French  Revolution  was  the  spark  set  to  the  combustible 
materials  which  predominated  in  most  European  states.  Ever  since 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  settled  the  affairs  of  tne  continent,  despotism 
had  advanced  with  rapid  strides,  until  all  semblance  of  constitutional 
government  ceased  to  exist.  But  the  French  revolution  had  shown 
uat  the  people  held  a  monstrous  power  in  their  hands,  and  they  were 
taught  by  the  success  of  that  event  how  to  apoly  it. 

£k  England  an  attempt  at  rebellion  was  maae  by  the  Chartists,  who 
announced  a  monster  meeting  to  be  held  on  Kennington  Common,  in 
London,  on  the  10th  of  April,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  presenting 
a  petition  to  Parliament  in  favour  of  their  five  points.  Inflammatory 
placards  were  widely  distributed,  and,  it  being  believed  that  an 
msurrectioa  was  probable,  the  most  vi^rous  measures  were  adopted  by 
the  government.  The  command-in-chief  was  entrusted  to  the  Duke  of 
Weflington,  whose  wisdom  and  foresight  were  never  more  remarkably 
apparent  than  on  this  occasion.  Ail  the  public  offices  were  prepared 
against  assault,  and  on  the  memorable  10th  of  April,  one  hunorea  and 
seventy  thousand  special  constables  appeared  m  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  ready  to  crush  any  attempt  at  rebellion.  Among  their  ranks 
was  a  man  destined  to  pky  a  great  part  in  the  future  history  of  the  world 
— ^Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte — ^who,  with  a  bad^  on  his  arm, 
and  a  staff  in  his  hand,  formed  one  of  a  division  of  special  constables. 

The  Chartists  assembled  on  Kennington  Common  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor,  their  leader, 
who,  having  been  warned  by  the  police  that  ne  would  be  held  respon- 
sible for  any  violence,  exhorted  his  followers  to  keep  the  peace.  At 
length  the  monster  petitbn  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
three  cabs,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  it. 

When  the  mob  attempted  to  return  they  found  the  various  bridges 
occupied  by  a  strong  force  of  police  and  specials,  who  only  allowed 
them  to  pass  in  parties  of  ten  at  a  time.  Before  evening  closed  in  this 
demonstration  was  at  an  end,  and  the  whole  affair  enoed  in  ridicule. 
When  the  Parliamentary  Committee  presented  their  report,  it  was 
found  that  the  monster  petition,  instead  of  bearing  the  signatures  of 
5,706,000  persons,  only  had  1,975,496  names,  and  many  of  these  were 
evidently  attached  in  a  spirit  of  frolic ;  for  instance,  the  following  sig- 
natures were  written,  "  Victoria  Rex,"  "Duke  of  Wellington,"  "Sir 
Robert  Peel,"  "No  Cheese,"  "Pugnose,"  "Flatnose,"  besides  low 
and  obscene  epithets.  Frequent  disturbances  followed  the  demonstra- 
tion, which  kept  the  metropolis  in  ferment  for  some  time,  but  an  Act 
was  passed  for  the  more  effectual  repression  of  seditious  and  tumultuous 
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proceedings,  under  the  provisions  of  which  several  obscnre  individuals 
were  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. 

In  Italy  war  was  declared  between  Piedmont  and  Austria ;  Charles 
Albert,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  advanced  into  Lombardy,  and  for  some 
time  drove  the  Austrians  before  him.  He  occupied  Milan,  forced  the 
Austrian  lines  on  the  Mincio,  and  captured  the  fortress  of  Peschiera. 
But  here  the  tide  turned,  and  the  Piedmontese  were  driven  back.  In 
tlie  following  year  hostilities  were  resumed,  when  Charles  Albert,  having 
been  disastrously  defeated  at  Novara^  abdicated  the  throne,  ajid  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel. 

Disturbances  occurred  in  Rome.  The  Pope  seemed  at  first  inclined  to 
liberal  views ;  he  granted  a  constitution,  but  halting  in  the  good  work, 
was  driven  from  the  capital,  and  a  provisional  government  proclaimed. 

An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Simly ;  Germany  was  up  in  arms,  and 
new  constitutions  were  as  thick  us  blackberries.  At  Berlin  the  people 
rose  in  rebellion,  formed  barricades  in  the  streets,  and  received  a  erant 
of  liberal  institutions.  In  Vienna  violent  fighting  occurred,  ana  the 
Emperor  was  compelled  to  flv  from  the  city.  Hungary  was  up  in  arms^ 
and,  indeed  revolution  stalked  triumphant  through  every  JBuropean 
country,  with  the  exception  of  England  and  Russia. 

A  rebellion  occurred  in  the  Punjaub,  and  the  few  British  soldiers  were 
hardly  enabled  to  hold  their  own  under  the  gallant  leadership  of  Colonel 
Cortlandt  and  Lieutenant  Edwardes,  until  an  army  was  assembled  at 
Perozepore  by  Lord  Gough.  For  some  time  reverses  attended  the 
British  army.  At  Ramnn^gur  they  met  with  a  disaster,  and  at  CkUliam- 
wallah  an  indecisive  action  was  fought,  which  cost  us  26  officers  and 
731  men  killed,  and  66  officers  and  1446  men  wounded,  besides  4  guns, 

and  5  stand  of  colours.  This  news 
was  received  in  England  with  a 
burst  of  sorrow  and  indignation. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  sent  for 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  on  his  ex- 
pressing some  oDJections  to  j^roceed 
to  India  at  that  moment,  said,  "  If 
you  do  not  go,  sir,  I  must."  But 
whenever  was  a  Napier  slow  to 
answer  the  call  of  patriotism  ?  In 
the  face  of  ill-health  and  at  great 
personal  inconvenience,  the  chief 
AMEBRs  ov  sonvDs.  Started  for  India,  but,  before  his 

arrival,  the  greftt  victory  of  Ooote^ 
rat  had  avenged  the  manes  of  those  who  feU  at  Chillianwallah ;  with  a 
British  loss  of  only  29  killed  and  774  wounded,  the  Sikhs  were  irreparably 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  57  guns.  The  British  army  immediately 
followed  up  their  success,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
The  Moolraj,  who  had  instigated  the  rebellion,  was  tried  and  condemned  to 
death ;  but  his  sentence  was  finally  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
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The  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  was  bronght  to  a 
satisfactory  termination,  after  the  army  of  the  latter  had  captured  the 
enemy's  capital;  and,  aJmost  simultaneooslf  with  this  event,  the  dis- 
covery of  gohl  in  vast  quantitv,  in  California,  was  announced.    Thou- 
sands of  emigrants  started  for  the  new  Eldorado,  and  in  defiance  of  every 
difficulty,    in    spite    of  the 
enormous  distance,  the  latest 
proYince  of  the  United  States 
A  became  rapidly  peopled,  and 
/  \  its  exportation  of  gold  soon 
/  IJhad  an  influence    upon  the 
/   •  d^^inv  of  the  world. 

"y^me  distress  in  Ireland  con* 

tmued,    being  enhanced   by 

the  repeated  failure  of  the 

potato  crop.  Several  remedial 

measures    were    passed    by 

Parliament,   amongst  which 

were,  the  grant  of  £50,000 

in  aid  of  cGstressed  unions,  the  Eate-in-Aid  Bill,  and  the  bill  for  the 

more  rapid  transfer  of  Encumbered  Estates. 

An  outbreak  occurred  in  Canada,  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  an 
Act  for  erantinff  compensation  to  those  who  had  suffered  losses  during 
the  rebellion  of  1837-8.  Lord  Elgin,  the  Governor-General,  was 
assaulted  in  the  streets  of  Montreal,  the  Parliament  House  was  burnt 
to  the  ground,  and  the  Ministers'  residences  were  sacked  and  destroyed. 
These  transactions  led  to  formal  debates  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  much  useful  discussion  ensued  upon  our  system  of  colonial  ]>olicy. 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic  was  at  this  time  anxious  to 
£nd  some  employment  for  his  army,  and,  strange  to  say,  he  determined 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Roman  Revolution.  A  corps  d'armee,  under 
General  Oudinot,  was  despatched,  and,  having  landed  at  Civita  Yecchia, 
marched  to  Rome.  At  nrst  the  French  met  with  a  repulse,  but  an 
assault  having  been  made,  the  city  was  captured,  and  the  Papal 
authority  restored. 

The  rebdlion  was  crushed  in  Sicily ;  and  the  Hungarians,  after  the 
most  heroic  struggles,  were  conquered  by  an  allied  Austrian  and  Russian 
army ;  their  last  stronghold,  the  fortress  of  Komom,  being  surrendered 
by  uorgey,  thcur  Commander-in-Chief. 

Signs  of  reaction  were  visible  in  manjr  parts  of  Europe.  An  insur- 
rection was  quelled  at  Baden,  with  the  aia  of  Prussian  troops ;  and  an 
attempted  rebellion  in  Dr^en  was  suppressed,  after  considerable 
slaughter. 

In  addition  to  the  distress  our  country  was  suffering  from,  we  were 
visited  with  an  alarming  epidemic  known  as  the  cholera.  This  myste- 
rious dis^Lse  was  asoertamed  to  be  amongst  us  in  1848,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1849  it  was  committing  noticeable  ravaces  in  London,  and  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  last  weeks  of  May  and  during  the  month 
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of  June  the  deaths  numbered  252 ;  in  July  and  August,  7,866 ;  first 
week  of  September,  2026 ;  the  disease  then  subsided  to  1682,  839,  and 
443.  At  Salisbury  197  persons  died  of  the  cholera.  Indeed,  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  suffered  more  or  less,  and  the  greatest  fear  ana  ex- 
citement prevailed.  The  returns  of  the  Eegistrar-Greneral  show  that 
the  deaths  from  cholera  in  the  summer  quarter  of  1849  amounted  to 
60,492. 

At  the  commencement  of  1850  domestic  affairs  presented  a  tranqoil 
and  generally  cheering  aspect.  The  revenue  exhibitea  signs  of  buoyancy, 
the  excess  of  income  over  expenditure  amounting  to  a  sum  exceeding 
£2,000,000.  The  foreign  trade  had  largely  increased ;  the  exports  rose 
from  £48,000,000  in  1848  to  £58,000,000  in  1849.  The  increased 
facilities  for  obtaining  subsistence,  brought  about  by  the  recent  free- 
trade  measures,  had  produced  the  natural  consequence  of  a  vast  cUmina- 
tion  of  pauperism.  It  is  true  the  agricultural  interest  suffered  severely, 
from  the  great  difficulty  of  adjusting  farming  operations  to  the  reduced 
prices  of  articles  of  food.  Tne  case  certaimy  demanded  oon&ideratioii, 
for  there  was  a  fair  claim  to  some  measure  of  relief. 

In  Parliament  much  valuable  discussion  occurred  on  the  mnfing  of 
constitutional  government  to  our  colonial  dependencies,  and  a  bill  for 
this  purpose  was  passed  in  reference  to  Australia.  The  most  important 
business  of  the  Session,  however,  was  the  debate  on  Greek  affairs,  in 
consequence  of  demands  made  upon  that  Government  for  compensatioa 
to  British  subjects.  Lord  Stanley  carried  a  resolution  against  Ministers 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  whereupon  Mr.  Boebuck  brought  forward  a 
motion  vindicating  the  policy  toat  had  been  pursued.  This  was  the 
last  occasion  on  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons: 
after  a  protracted  debate  the  Government  obtained  a  majority  of  forty-six. 

Immediately  following  this  debate,  on  the  20th  of  June,  a  Gircani> 
stance  happened  which  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  empire.  Sir  Eobeit 
Peel  was  taking  his  usual  afternoon  ride,  and  was  proceeding  up  Con- 
stitution Hill,  when  his  horse,  becoming  restive,  swerved,  ana  threw  his 
rider  with  violence  on  his  left  shoulder.  On  being  nused  from  the 
ground,  Sir  Robert  said,  in  answer  to  a  gentleman  who  assisted  him, 
that  he  was  very  much  hurt.  A  carriage  having  been  procured,  the 
sufferer  was  removed  to  his  house  and  placed  on  a  sofa  in  the  dining - 
room.  All  the  most  eminent  doctors  of  London  hastened  to  offer  their 
services,  but  Sir  Robert's  sufferings  were  so  int-ense  that  no  proper 
examination  of  his  injuries  could  be  made.  He  lingered  until  Monoay 
night,  when  his  symptoms  excited  the  gravest  alann.  He  continued 
ddirious  during  the  night,  and  became  much  exhausted.  From  four 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  the  patient  slept  for  several  hours,  and 
felt  much  refreshed ;  but  a  relapse  occurred,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  on 
Tuesday,  July  the  2nd,  this  great  statesman  ceased  to  exist.  After  his 
death,  it  was  found  that  the  fifth  rib  was  broken,  and  pressing  upon 
the  lung,  produced  effusion  of  blood,  which  resulted  in  deatL  The 
most  sincere  sorrow  was  felt  for  the  loss  of  this  great  man.  Universal 
mourning  pervaded  the  whole  country,  and  funeral  honours  would 
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have  been  bestowed,  bat  the  departed  statesman  had  left  a  wiU,  direct- 
ing that  his  renaains  should  be  Wied  in  the  family  vault,  without  anj 
display  whatever.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  adjourned  when  the 
meLEuicholj  event  was  announced,  and  all  parties  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  eulogium  upon  the  worth  of  England's  greatest  statesman. 

The  venerable  and  respected  Duke  of  Cambridge  died  also  during 
this  year;  his  son,  Prince  George,  succeeded  to  his  father's  title,  ana 
Parliament  granted  him  an  annuity  of  £12,000  per  annum. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  utmost  mdignation  was  excited 
by  the  publication  of  a  Papal  brief,  dividing  Englimd  into  dioceses,  and 
appoinung  Homan  Catholic  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  and  canons ; 
utterly  ignoring  the  rights  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  the  laws 
which  existed  against  such  assumption.  The  action  of  the  Pope  was 
universally  condemned,  and  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  a  memorable 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  which  the  action  of  Government 
was  distinctly  implied,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  the  Queen,  and  curbing  the  insolent  aggression  of  a  foreign 
potentate. 
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A  much  more  pleasant  subject  for  national  congratulation  was  the 
qrand  idea  of  an  International  Exhibition,  the  conception  of  which  is 
due  to  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince  Mbert.  The  object  to  be  attained 
was,  the  collection  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  and  inter- 
national emuhition,  the  productions  of  all  nations.  His  Boyal  Highness 
consulted  many  emment  men  of  art  and  science  upon  the  subject,  and 
the  plan,  being  fully  matured,  was  brought  formally  before  the  country. 
No  project  was  ever  received  with  more  favour  than  this  of  the 
Prince.  A  great  banquet,  held  in  the  city  of  London,  was  attended 
by  the  mayors  of  provmciid  towns,  bv  representatives  of  foreign 
countries,  and  last,  but  not  least,  hj  the  Prince  who  had  originated  the 
idea.  Here  promises  of  co-operation  were  given,  and  the  International 
Exhibition  scneme  was  fairly  launched  on  the  sea  of  public  opinion* 

In  a  short  time  the  sum  of  £76,000  was  subscribed  toivard^  the 
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pTeUminaiy  expenses;  plans  were  applied  for,  and  numerous  design 
for  a  building  received,  none  of  whicn  appeared  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  iSxhibition.  At  length  Mr.  Paxton  made  a  desi|^  which 
was  at  once  admitted  to  be  superior  to  any  other.  It  consisted  of  a 
▼ast  building  supported  on  iron  columns,  with  elass  sides  and  roof. 
It  was  to  be  1848  feet  in  length,  408  feet  in  breadth,  and  66  feet 
high,  crossed  by  a  transept  108  feet  high  and  72  feet  wide.  Mr. 
Paxton's  nlan  having  been  approved  on  tne  26th  of  July,  1850,  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson  to  carry  it  out  was  accepted  br 
the  commissioners.  Hyde  Park  was  granted  for  a  site,  and  througn 
the  energy  of  all  concerned  in  the  wock,  the  Crystal  Palace  was 
handed  over  by  the  contractors  to  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  on  the 
30th  of  December  in  the  same  year. 

By  the  1st  of  May,  1851,  the  articles,  contributed  by  every 
country  in  the  world,  were  in  their  pLice,  and  the  International  £x- 
hibition  was  formally  opened  by  Mer  Majesty.  Its  success  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  promoters.  Millions  of 
people  entered  the  portals  of  Paxton's  Temple  of  Peace  and  Industry; 
and  when  the  time  came  for  it  to  be  closed,  the  Eoyal  Commissioners 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  a  gigantic  surplus,  which  has  been 
invested^  with  a  view  of  encouraging  art  and  science  in  all  future  geae- 
rations.  Let  us  hope  the  intentions  of  the  Boyal  Commissioners  will 
be  as  honestly  carried  out  as  they  were  generously  formed,  and  that  no 
intriguers  will  come  between  the  mass  of  the  people  and  their  enjoy- 
ment of  that  valuable  legacy,  which  is  the  proudest  monument  to  the 
great  and  sublime  virtues  of  the  Prince  Consort. 

When  Parliament  assembled  in  1851  the  countir  was  violently  ex- 
cited by  the  late  papal  agjgression,  and,  although  the  approaching 
opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition  occupied  a  considerable  share  of  public 
attention,  continued  debates  occurred  in  Parliament  on  tbe  subject- of 
the  Pope's  brief.  An  Act,  called  the  "Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,"  was 
introduced  bv  the  Mimsters,  making  it  penal  for  any  Mrson  to  assume 
titles  granted,  by  the  Pope,  taken  from  the  names  of  English  towns  or 
districts,  and  inflicting  a  penalty  of  £100  on  all  persons  so  offending; 
this  comparatively  humless  measure  passed  botn  Houses  wiUi  lar^ 
majorities, 

A  ministerial  crisis  occurred  in  the  Session  of  1851,  in  consequence 
of  an  adverse  majority  to  Qovernment  in  favour  of  a  motion  for  granting 
the  county  francmse  to  £10  householders.  In  addition  to  this,  the  budget 
met  with  an  unfavourable  reception,  whereupon  Lord  John  Russell 
tendered  his  resignation.  Lord  Stanley  having  failed  to  form  a  ministry, 
the  late  cabinet  retained  their  offices. 

The  principal  point  of  the  amended  budget  was  the  repeal  of  the 
Window  Tax.  Tne  Licome  Tax  was  continued  for  a  year,  and  a  duty 
imposed  on  all  houses  bearing  a  rental  over  £20  per  annum. 

The  census  of  the  people  was  taken  in  this  year,  when  the  population 
of  Qreat  Britain  was  found  to  amount  to  21,000,000,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  2,343^586.    London  covered  78,039  square  acres,  or  I3S 
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square  miles ;  and  its  population  reached  a  total  of  8«868,236,  haviog 
increased,  vithin  ten  fcars,  by  977,506. 

In  Ireland  the  number  of  the  people  had  decreased,  from  the  united 
influences  of  famine,  pestilence,  and  emieration,  bj  1,659,380  souls. 

In  France,  the  period  of  three  jears,  for  which  Louis  Nauoleon  had 
been  elected  President,  was  drawmg  to  a -termination;  but,  oy  a  clever 
intrigue,  he  procured  his  re-election  for  ten  years,  by  7,439,219  alfirma- 
tiye  votes  against  640,737. 

The  year  1851  is  memorable  for  the  discovery  of.  gold  in  Australia. 
It  was  first  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bathurst,  from  whence  one 
mass  was  taken  weighing  one  hundred  pounds.  The  memorandum  of  the 
Governor  certifying  the  discovery  bears  the  date  of  May  22nd ;  and  on  the 
25th  August  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Victoria  adldressed  a  despatch 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  informing  him  that  a  rich  gold  field  had  been 
found  in  his  province.  Emigrants  rushed  to  the  "diggings"  from  all 
quarters.  Cities  sprang  up  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  enormous 
quantities  of  gold  were  exported  to  England.  Since  that  period  the 
supply  has  amounted  to  many  millions  annuallv.  Australia  has  grown 
into  a  rich  and  prosperous  colony,  and  thousands  of  people,  who  lived  at 
home  a  life  of  misery  and  destitution,  having  emigrated,  have  become 
wealthy  and  important  members  of  society. 

The  submarine  telegraph  cable  was  successfully  laid,  in  1851,  across 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  England  has;  by  its  means,  been  united  to  the 
Continent. 

Differences  occurring  between  Lord  Pidmerston  and  his  colleagues 
early  in  1852,  he  resigned  his  office  in  the  ministry.  It  was  believed 
that  the  noble  lord  was  too  favourable  to  the  ambitions  views  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  whose  recent  conduct  had  excited  public  feeling  to  a  high 
point  of  indignation. 

Several  acts  of  Parliament  were  proposed  in  reference  to  the  national 
defences;  and  an  intention  was  announced  of  applying  for  increased 
estimates  for  this  purpose.  A  bill  for  the  reorgamzation  of  the  Militia 
having  been  defeated  on  an  amendment  of  LordPalmerston,  the  Ministry 
resigned,  and  Lord  Derby  was  called  upon  to  assume  the  reins  of 
Government. 

His  principal  colleagues  were.  Lord  St.  Leonards,  Chancellor ;  Mr. 
Wlsnm,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Mr.  Walpole,  Home  Secretary; 
Lord  Malmesbuiy,  Foreign  Secretary ;  Sir  Jolm  Pakington,  Colonii|l 
Secretary ;  Duke  of  Northumberhind,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ; 
Duke  of  Wellinjjton,  Commander-in-Chief. 

A  new  Militia  Bill  was  successfully  carried  through  both  Houses ; 
as  also  a  bill  for  granting  a  constitutional  government  to  the  colony 
of  New  Zealand.  The  Income  Tax  was  re-imposed,  and  Parliament 
dissolved. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  died,  full  of  jtsx9  and  gloir,  the  great 
commander,  Arthur,  Duke  of  WdUngton.  On  the  10th  of  November 
his  remains  were  conveyed  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  interred  by  the 
side  of  Lord  Nelson,  accompanied  with  every  circumstance  of  magnifi- 
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cent  oercmony  and  military  pomp,  and  amidst  imiTersal  sentimentB  of 
public  veneration.  A  larse  sum  of  money  was  voted  for  a  "■*^**ri»1 
monumentj  which  we  may  nope  to  see  erected  at  some  futuio  time. 

In  France,  Napoleon  had 
contrived  to  procure  his  elec- 
tion, by  universal  suffrage,  to 
the  position  of  £mperor.  Tbe 
popular  voice  of  tne  French 
people  being  respected  by 
£ngland,the/MirMiur  potentate 
was  at  once  acknowledged. 

Parliament  having  assem- 
bled, the  Chimcellor  of  the 
Dvn  Of  wsLLXHOTOB's  BBSSTXAO.         Exchequcr  introduced   his 

budget,  upon  which  a  great 
debate  ensued,  resulting  in  the  defeat  and  resignation  of  Ministers. 
Lord  Aberdeen  was  sent  lor  by  Her  Majesty,  and  the  following  were 
the  principal  members  of  his  administration : — Premier,  Lord  Aberdeen  ; 
Chancellor,  Lord  Cranworth ;  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  John  Kussell  \ 
Home  Secretary,  Lord  Palmerston;  Colonial  Secretarv,  Duke  of  New- 
castle; Secretary  at  War,  Mr.  Sidnev  Herbert;  Chancellor  of  tbe 
licchequer,  Mr.  Gladstone;  First  Lora  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  James 
Graham ;  Commander-in-Chief,  Lord  Hardii^.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  new  ministry  was  formed  by  a  coalition  of  the  Whigs,  with  tbe 
followers  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel. 

During  this  year  we  were  at  war  with  Bormah ;  Mariaban,  SoM^foom, 
and  Prome,  were  oaotured  by  our  army,  and  P^u  was  permanently 
annexed  to  the  British  possessions. 

Li  the  Session  of  1S53  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Commons,  bol 
rejected  by  the  Lords,  for  the  removal  of  Jewish  disi^iilities ;  tlie 
succession  duty  was  imposed;  and  penal  servitude,  with  tickets  of  leave, 
substituted  for  transportation. 

For  some  years  disputes  had  been  rife  between  the  rival  Greek  and 
Boman  Catholic  Churches,  who  held  possession  of  the  holv  pboes  in 
Palestine.  The  claims  of  the  former  were  supported  bfj  toe  Osar  of 
Bnssia^  while  .Fnmoe  entered  the  lists  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The 
dispute  came  to  a  crisis  in  this  year,  by  the  advancement  of  a  demand, 
on  the  part  of  Busaia^  to  be  named,  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Protector 
of  the  Greek  Christians  throughout  the  Turkish  domimona.  This 
arrogant  demand  was  considerea  by  England  to  be  a  blow  aimed  at  the 
independence  of  Turke^r,  and  the  Porte  was  advised  to  give  a  flat 
refusal.  A  special  mission  was  despatched  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
to  ConstantmoplCj  and  menaces  were  even  resorted  to  by  Prince 
Mentsikoff  in  support  of  his  demands.  The  Sultan,  however,  advised 
by  the  English  ambassador,  declined  to  entertain  the  proposal,  and  war 
became  imminent.  The  Bnssian  army  crossed  the  Prutl^  and  oocapicd 
the  Danubian  principalities,  on  the  2nd  of  July. 
Li  consequence  of  the  thieatening  aspect  of  affairs,  the  combined  flceta 
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of  England  and  France  entered  the  Dardanelles.  The  campaign  on 
the  iSinube  was  a  glorious  one  for  Tarkey,  for  the  Russians  were 
defeated  in  the  first  encoanter  at  OUenitxa,  *  Fnblio  indiffnation  was 
excited  throughout  Europe  by  the  dastaidly  attack  of  the  Hussian 
fleet  UDon  the  unprepaied  Turkish  ships  in  the  harbour  of  StMope,  an 
event  tnat  has  riehtiy  been  termed  a  massacre ;  but  it  showed  that  the 
^istenoe  of  the  fortress  of  8ebastop|ol,  from  whence  tne  Russian  fleet 
had  sailed  upon  its  cowardly  expedition,  was  a  standing  menace  to  the 
independence  of  Turkey  and  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  combined 
fleets  entered  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Russian  fleet  became  virtually 
blockaded  in  Sebastopol  harbour. 

"  In  France  the  new  empire'  was  generally  acquiesced  in,  and  the  chief 
of  the  state  acknowleoged  by  the  mat  powers.  The  Emperor's 
marriage  occurred  during  this  rear,  his  chosen  wife  being  Euj^e, 
Countess  of  Montijo,  a  Spanish  lady,  related  to  the  Scottish  family  of 
£irkpatrick. 

Peace  was  made  with  Bnrmah.  Treaties  of  commerce  were  entered 
into  with  the  Republics  of  Peru,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  and  with  the 
KiDg  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Tne  Queen's  Speech,  on  opening  the  Session  of  1864,  announced 
that  we  were  actuur  in  strict  alUanoe  with  France,  on  the  important 
Eastern  question.  This  subject  received  ample  attention  in  Parliament, 
and  on  the  87th  of  March  a  royal  message  announced  a  rupture  with 
Russia. 

A  bill  for  Parliamentarr  Reform,  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
being  received  apathetically  by  the  country,  was  abandoned. 

Indeed  the  entire  attention  of  the  people  was  concentrated  on  the 
Approaching  war,  which  it  was  now  evident  could  no  longer  be 
svoided. 

At  all  events  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people  were  convinced 
that  war  was  inevitable,  and  it  was  a  matter^  of  universal  surprise — ^if 
not  of  indignation — that  the  ministers  persisted  in  actinji^  as  if  hos- 
tilities could  be  warded  of*.  But  events  marched  on  n^idly,  and  on 
the  37th  of  March  "  we  drifted  into  war."  An  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  was  entered  into  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  by  the  terms 
of  which  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  agreed  to  s^uf  a  powerful 
foroe  to  the  East,  and  not  to  desist  from  hostilities  until  such  terms 
were  agreed  to  by  Russia,  as  would  in  all  future  times  secure  the 
empire  of  Turkey  from  amission  and  dismemberment.  Troops  were 
rapidly  shipped  off  to  Ghulipoli,  and  Lord  Ragkn  departed  to  take  the 
command  of  the  English  armv.  Marshal  St.  Amana  was  at  the  head 
of  the  French  oontisuKut,  ana  in  a  short  space  of  time  a  powerful  force 
was  concentrated  at  Constantinople^  and  Scutari. 

The  Turkish  troops  on  the  Danube,  under  Omar  Pasha,  oontmued  to 
be  successful  against  the  Russians,  and  having  entrenched  themselves 
at  Siluiria,  the  enemy  besieged  the  pkioe,  and  it  became  the  great  point 
of  interest.  If  the  fortress  feU,  it  would  enable  the  Russians  to  cross 
the  Danube ;  if  the  defence  were  prolonged,  their  retreat  would  become 
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inevitable.  The  place  waslield  with  the  roost  heroic  fortitude ;  jet  its  eaiili- 
works  seemed  but  sleuder  defences  against  the  powerful  siege  train  of  tlie 
Russians,  and,  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  scene  of  operations,  the  allied 
armies  were  moved  up  fronr  Constan^ople  to  Varna.  At  length,  in 
the  latter  end  of  June,  the  Russians  abandoned  the  siege^  and  e(»&- 
menoed  their  retreat,  harassed  bj  the  Turks. 

A  flag  of  truce  having  been  fired  on  by  the  Russians,  the  allied  lleeta 

moved  up  to  Odessa,  and  bombarded  the  city,  destroying  the  public 

.  ^)|jldkfl»  and  an  immense  amount  of  government  property. 

/  *  I)ttmlg  the  time  the  troops  were  encamped  at  Yama^  the  choJerm 

broke  out  with  such  alarming  virulence,  that  it  was  felt  bv  all  parties  to 

be  a  reli^  when  orders  were  received  from  home  to  invade  the  Crimea^ 

with  the  view  of  canturing  and  destroying  the  great  Russian  arsenal 

and  dockyards  of  Sevastopol, 

The  troops  disembarked  near  Eupatoria,  and  on  the  dOth  of  Sep- 

^  tember  the  Russian  army  was  discovered,  drawn  up  in  order  of  batUe, 

prepared  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  allies  at  the  river  ^/iia.    After  a 

▼eiy  obstinate  engagement,  during  which  the  courage  of  all  parties  was 

severely  tested,- the  enemy  was  driven 
from  the  field,  and  the  victors  encamped 
on  the  ground  they  had  won.  The  total 
allied  loss  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma  was 
six  hundred  and  nineteen  JdUed,  and 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixtj 
wounded.  Of  this  number  three  hundred 
and  sixty-two  killed,  and  one  thousand 
six  huniued  and  forty  wounded,  were 
British  soldiers. 

After  the  dead  and  wounded  had 
been  disposed  of,  the  victors  continued 
their  march  towards  Sebastopol,  rad 
not  having  any  very  reliable  information, 
it  was  decided  to  make  for  Balaklava» 
to  encamp  on  the  plateau  above  that 
place,  ana  to  open  the  sic^  on  the 
southern  side  or  Sebastopol  harbour. 
Scarcely  were  these  arrangements  re- 
solved upon  when  Marshal  St.  Ar- 
Baud's  health  gave  way;  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  General 
Canrobert. 

Yiom  the  very  first  moment  that  the  intentions  of  the  allied  com- 
mandeis  became  apparent,  the  Russians  displayed  an  almost  superhuman 
activity  in  throwmg  up  fortifications  on  every  available  point  for  the 
defence  of  their  city,  and,  during  the  long  time  that  the  siej^  continued, 
their  engineering  works  were  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  their 
g^lant  enemies.  In  order  to  secure  their  harbour  froui  attack  by  the 
allied  fleets,  they  sunk  ail  those  magnificent  ships  of  war,  which,  for 
years,  they  had  lleen  preparing,  to  destroy  the  liberty  and  the  independ- 
ence of  tb  ooveted  Turxish  empire,  and  those  proud  vessels  which,  a 
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short  time  before,  had  sailed  forth  from  Sebastopol  to  the  massacre  of 
Sinope,  were  now  no  more  to  be  feared. 

On  Uie  17th  of  October  the  first  bombardment  of  Sebastopol  &om 
the  allied  works  commenced ;  but  it  was  soon  too  palpable  that  the 
Eossian  fire  was  superior,  and  that  the  distance  of  our  batteries  from 
the  city — an  arerage  of  fifteen  hundred  yards — was  too  great  to  be 
effectual.  On  the  25th  of  October  the  Russians  made  an  attack 
upon  BaUtiiava;  'the  English  cavalry  came  Into  action,  and,  through 
some  extraordiniury  blunder,  six  hundred  men  were  ordered  to  attack  the 
whole  Russian  army.  Not  waiting  to  argue  the  chances  against  them, 
not  even  thinking  of  the  causes  which  had  induced  the  order,  these 
heroic  men,  formS  into  three  lines,  galloped  forward  to  certain  death. 
For  nearly  two  miles  they  were  exposed  to  a  flank  fire  of  artillery  of 
the  most  murderous  character ;  but  onward  rode  those  gallant  squadrons^ 
until  the  first  division  attacked  the  battery,  cut  down  the  gunners  at 
their  guns,  and  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  whole  Russian 
army ;  not  daunted  bv  the  terrible  fate  of  their  comrades,  the  second 
line  galloped  on,  to  the  horror  of  the  spectators,  who,  gathered  on  the 
surroundmg  heights,  could  not  believe  that  the  handfid  of  men 
bad  been  sent  on  so  hopeless  a  mission.  The  light  cavalry  brigade 
was  annihilated  bv  this  unfortunate  affair;  but  Ralaklava  will  be 
pointed  to  with  pnde,  ui  all  generations,  as  an  example  of  undaunted 
tcroism,  and  a  proof,  that,  at  the  call  of  duty,  a  British  soldier  never 
pauses  to  count  the  odds  against  him. 

Ten  days  afterwards  was  fought  the  ever-memoiable  battle  of  Inier- 
matm.  Takins  advantage  of  a  heavy  nmt,  from  fifty  to  sixty  tiiousand 
Russians  attacKed  the  English  position  at  Inkermann,  on  the  morning 
of  November  5th.  For  several  hours  the  brigade  of  guards,  supported 
by  a  few  line  regiments,  mustering  in  all 
some  eight  thousand  men,  withstood  the 
terrible  onslaught.  This  was  truly  a 
soldiers'  battle,  for,  in  the  mist  and 
darkness,  the  officers  were  unable  to  see 
from  whence  the  enemy  proceeded,  or 
what  were  the  salient  points  of  attack, 
and  vet,  with  that  obstmate  courage  for 
whicn  the  British  soldier  is  so  remark- 
able, the  little  band  defeated  every  at- 
tempt of  the  enemy  1o  g^ain  ground. 
At  length,  a  French  division,  under 
General  Bosquet,  came  to  the  relief  of 
their  gallant  allies;  Liprandi's  dense 
columns  gave  way  at  every  point,  and 
were  soon  in  full  retreat.  This  obsti- 
nate battle  lasted  about  six  hours ;  the 
British  loss  was  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
two'  killed,  and  two  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  wounded ;  between  five  and  six  thousand  of  the  enemy  were 
left  on  the  field. 
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And  now  came  tales  of  sorrow  and  distress,  of  sufferings  endured  bj 
those  noble  soldiers  who  were  fighting  so  gloriouslj  the  battles  of  their 
oonntry  in  a  distant  land.  On  the  14th  of  NoTember  a  storm  of  un- 
exampled severity  visited  the  Black  Sea  and  it^  drouy  inhospitable  shores. 
The  liarbonr  of  balaklava  was  thickly  strewn  with  the  wredcs  of  ships 
that  had  contained  stores  of  food  and  clothing  for  the  troops ;  the  Primee^ 
which  had  on  board  £500,000  worth  of  warm  clothes,  was  wrecked,  and 
her  all-valuable  car^  destroyed ;  the  plateau  overlooking  Sebastopol 
was  swept  bv  a  humcane  of  wind,  which  blew  the  tents  into  the  air 
like  wisps  of  straw ;  a  violent  tempest  of  rain  and  sleet  poured  down 
on  the  aevoted  heads  of  our  soldiers,  and  soon  the  camp  before  Sebas- 
topol was  one  huge  impassable  quagmire.  As  if  this  visitation  of  Pro- 
vidence were  not  sufficient  to  dunearten  and  depress  the  besiMng 
army,  it  soon  became. known  that  the  commissariat  service  had  broken 
down,  and  that,  by  some  shameful  mismanagement,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  stores  sent  to  the  East  was  unfit  for  use.  Without  means  of 
making  fires,  unroasted  coffee  was  served  out  to  the  famishing  soldiers; 
there  were  no  clothes  fit  for  their  use,  no  medical  stores,  no  reserres  of 
any  sort,  to  replace  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  ^reat  storm. 

When  this  news  reached  Enriand,  the  indignation  excited  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  was  unbounded,  but,  to  the  honour 
of  the  people,  the  first  thought  was  the  immediate  means  of  relieving 
the  misery  o(  our  poor  soldiers.  The  proprietors  of  the  Timet  news- 
paper announced  that  thev  would  charge  themselves  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  funds  which  should  be  placed  at  their  disposal.  Within  a 
few  days,  a  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  was  subscribed,  and  a  gentle- 
man was  despatched  with  such  medical  stores  and  hospital  comforts  as 
could  be  readily  procured.  All  sorts  of  subscriptions  in  kind  were  reoeired 
and  forwarded  to  our  famishing  men.  The  Queen  sent  them  wine.  Prince 
Albert  tobacco ;  stores  and  comforts  of  all  kinds  poured  in  abundantly. 
But  the  most  noble  of  all  the  sacrifices  was  that  made  by  the  staff  of 
lady  nurses,  who,  under  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  left  the  comforts  of 
their  English  homes,  to  carry  succour  and  womanly  sympathy  to  our 
poor  sick,  wounded,  suffering  soldiers. 

At  first,  this  new  element  in  military  organisation  was  looked  upon 
with  some  amount  of  apprehension,  it  being  thought  that  delicate 
ladies  would  be  unequal  to  the  oonditions  of  a  milititfy  hospital ;  but 
Miss  Nightingale  and  her  devoted  band  of  nurses  were  never  found  ui 
the  way,  except  to  do  good.  Whenever,  as  after  the  battle  of  Inker- 
mann,  crowds  of  wounded  soldiers  arrived  at  Scutari,  there  were  some 
of  the  gentler  sex  at  hand  to  tend  them,  to  listen  to  their  tales  of  dis- 
tress, to  do  the  thousand  little  acts  of  thoughtful  kindness^  which  only 
occur  to  the  female  instinct ;  when  medical  stores  failed,  or  when  any 
extraordinary  demand  arose,  the  Timet  commissioner  supplied  the  want, 
if  what  was  required  could  be  procured  for  money  ui  the  stores  and 
bazaars  of  Constantinople.  Benevolent  gentlemen  emulated  the  deeds 
of  the  gentle  lady-nurses,  and  sat  by  the  bedside  of  suffering,  writing 
letters  to  anxious  friends  at  home,  or  beguiling  the  weary  honza 
with  reading.  * 
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Daring  the  montbs  of  Nomnber  and  Beoember  the  siege  wis  prao- 
tieallj  in  abeyance;  our  armj,  weakened  bj  losses,  was  unable  to  nold 
its  own ;  OUT  batteries  were  nearij  silent ;  the  camp  had  become  a  Tast 
qnagmire;  the  roads,  cat  up  bj  the  passage  of  hea^j  guns  and 
commissariat  waggons, 
were  all  bnt  impa£»ble ; 
horses  and  mules  died 
by  thousands  from  cold 
and  starvation;  and  the 
army  had  as  much  as  it 
could  do  to  feed  itself. 
Worn  out  by  nia;fat- 
▼ork  in  the  trenches, 
exposed  to  rain,  and 
snow,  and  wind[,  the 
irearied  men  returned 
to  camp,  only  to  find 
dripping  tents,  rotten 
straw,  embedded  in  mud, 
on  wliich  to  lay  their 
aching  bones,  and  an 
orertasked  commissa- 
riat, utterly  broken  down.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  cholera  lurked 
in  the  camp,  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  of  NoYcmber  was  carrying 
off  sixty  victims  per  day.  The  poor  starving  Turks  died  by  hundreds. 
Hie  Russians,  not  aware  of  our  terrible  distress,  took  advantage  of  the 
silence  of  our  guns,  to  increase  their  fortifications  enormously,  and 
double  the  stren^h  of  their  defensive  works. 

The  cry  of  umversal  indignation  which  England  sent  forth,  found  an 
«cho  in  Parliament.  Mr.  ^ebuck  moved  for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  result,  however  humiliating  to  us 
as  a  nation,  will  be  felt  in  all  future  times  by  the  increased  comfort  in- 
troduced into  our  military  organization. 

The  Greeks  having  shown  a  disposition  to  support  B;as8ia,  an  allied 
fiorce  occupied  the  City  of  Athens. 

The  Baltic  fieet,  under  Sir  Charles  Napier,  one  of  the  finest  naval 
forces  ever  fitted  out,  performed  no  deed  to  hext  out  the  magniloquent 
promises  of  its  commander.  It  is  true  Bomarsund,  in  the  AJand  isles, 
was  attacked,  and  the  works  destroyed.  On  the  return  of  the  fieet  to 
En^knd  for  the  winter,  A^irfd  Napier  hauled  down  his  flag,  and  in  the 
spnng  the  command  was  transferrea  to  Admiral  Dundas. 

The  other  memorable  events  which  occurred  in  1854  were  the  satis- 
factory discovery  of  the  North-west  passage-  to  India,  by  Captain 
Mc'Clure,  who,  passing  Behrins's  Straits,  ssSled  eastward,  and  fell  in 
with  the  expedition  under  Sir  ^ward  Belcher,  which  was  steering  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

The  cholera  again  broke  out  with  considerable  virulence ;  during  the 
summer  quarters  26,722  persons  succumbed  to  this  mysterious  visitation. 
In  London  alone  11,777  died  of  the  cholera. 
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On  the  10th  of  June,  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  had  been  ranoved 
from  Hyde  Park  to  a  lovely  site  on  the  hills  at  Sydenham,  near 
London,  was  opened  with  much  ceremony,  by  Her  Majesty,  in  person. 

The  allies  were  joined,  early  m  1855,  by  Sardinia;  King  VictOT 
Emmanuel  declared  war  against  Eussia^  entered  mto  an  offensire  and 

defensive  alliance  with  the 
Western  Powers,  and  sent  a 
fully  equipped  force  to  jois 
the  beaiegmg  armies  in  the 
Crimea. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  died 
almost  suddenly  in  March  of 
this  year,  and  it  being  fek 
that  the  greatest  ohstade  to 
the  conclusion  of  peace  wae 
now  removed,  an  abortive  at- 
ten^pt  was  made  at  negocia> 
tion,  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  proceeded  to  Vienna. 

The  Baltic  fleet  bemg  now 
under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral .Dundas,  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  undertake  some  enterpise 
worthy  of  the  magnificent  force  placed  at  his  disposal.  He  sailed  to 
the  Cfulf  of  Finland  and  destroyed  the  fortress  of  Sweabora;  he  even 
took  his  ships  within  si^ht  of  St.  Petersburg,  but  the  terrible  forts  of 
Cronstadt  were  deemed  impregnable,  and,  as  winter  advanced,  the  Baltic 
fleet  again  returned  to  En^h  waters. 
Matters  assumed  a  more  pleasant  aspect  in  the  camp  before  Sebastopol ; 

a  railway  was  formed 
from  Balaklava  harbour 
to  the  front,  along  which 
materials  and  stores  could 
be  taken  at  all  times, 
and  in  vast  quantities ;  the 
filth  and  abominations  c^ 
the  camp  were  carefully 
removed;  comfortable 
wooden  huts  for  the  sol- 
diers were  sent  out  from 
England ;  food  and  medr- 
dues  were  abundant ;  and 
amusements  relieved  the 
heavy  and  arduous  duties 
which  the  men  were 
obliged  to  undergo.  Cheerfulness  and  plentv  at  length  reigned  in  the 
camp,  and  the  commanders  were  once  more  aole  to  resume  the  active 
operations  of  the  sie^e. 
The  continual  sorties  made  from  Sebastopol  by  the    Euaians  were 
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nnifonnly  defeated,  and  the  trendies  were  bcJDg  liourhr  oashed  nearer 
to  the  devoted  town.  On  the  9th  of  April  the  secoAa  oombardment 
took  place^  without  any  decisiye  result.  Again  a  terrific  &re  of  artilleiy 
was  poured  into  the  place  on  the  17th  of  June,  and  on  the  18th  the 
assault  was  made.  It  was,  however,  repulsed  by  the  Russians,  the  loaa 
of  the  English  bein^  twenty-one  officers^and  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
men  killed;  sixty-eight  officers  and  one  thousand  and  fifty-eight  men 
wounded ;  two  officers  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  missing. 

This  terrible  reyerse  caused  the  deepest  mortification  to  Lord 
Ea^lan,  and,  doubtless,  predbposed  him  for  contracting  the  cholera,  of 
which  he  died,  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  was  succeeded  by  General 
Simpson. 

One  more  determined  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  was  made  by  the 
Enssians,  who,  however,  were  aisastit>u.%ly  defeated  oy  the  French  and 
Sardinians  at  the  Tehemaya  and  !Prakiir  Bridge. 

The  final  assault  was  made  on  the  8th  of  September,  when  the 
French  succeeded  in  capturing  the  MtUakiofwoTlLS,  whieh  proved  to  be 
the  key  of  the  Russian  position. 

To  the  English  army  had  been  entrusted  toe  assault  of  the  Oreai 
BedoM, — the  most  formidable  batteiy  held  bv  the  enemv.  The 
trenches  had  only  been  pushed  up  to  within  two  nundred  yards  of  this 
work,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  men  to  traverse  a  wide  open  space, 
exposed  to  a  murderous  fire,  before  they  could  deliver  the  assault. 
The  English  did  not  advance  until  the  French  triqpbur  was  seen 
waving  above  the  Malakhoff,  and  then,  when  the  enemy  was  fully  pre- 
pared, a  totally  inadequate  storming  partv  of  ^ve  hundred  men,  with  a 
support  of  another  thousand,  was  ordered  to  advance.  The  men 
fought  with  the  most  heroic  and  determined  courage,  and  held  the 
work  against  enormous  odds  for  a  considerable  space  of  time ;  but  all 
their  glorious  efforts  were  useless,  for  they  were  at  length  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  Redan.  The  General  has  oeen  much  censured  for 
the  want  of  foresight,  order,  and  arrangement,  which  prevailed  in  this  dis- 
astrous afhir.  No  less  than  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty- 
seren  men  were  killei^  wounded,  and  missing,  in  the  last  assault  of  the 
Redan. 

.  It  was  intended  to  renew  the  assault  on  the  following  day,  but,  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  morning,  it  being  found  that  the  Russians  had  aban- 
doned their  gallantly  defended  city,  it  was  at  once  taken  possession  of 
by  the  allied  armies. 

Expeditions  had  been  sent  out  to  attack  and  destroy  the  stores, 
which  it  was  known  had  been  collected  at  various  stations  on  the  coast 
of  the  Crimea.  Kerteh,  YenikaU,  and  Kiftbum  were  captured ;  and 
a  force  entered  the  Sea  of  Azoff  and  burnt  an  enormous  quantity  of 
provisions,  which  were  laid  up  in  militaiT  storehouses. 

A  ministerial  crisis  had  occurred  early  in- the  year,  resulting  from 
Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  for  inquiry,  which  caused  a  reconstruction  of 
the  cabinet.  The  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  seceded,  and  Lord  Pal- 
roerston  was  called  to  the  head  of  affairs,  with  Sir  George  Lewis  for 
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Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer,  Lord  John  Russell  for  Colonial  Seerefagy, 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiraltj ;  Mr.  Vernon  Smitn, 
Board  of  Control. 

The  alliance  between  England  and  Franoe  proTod  to  be  of  tbe  mort 
cordial  character,  and  it  was  further  strengthened,  in  April,  1855,  by  Um 
visit  of  the  Emperor  and  his  beautiful  Consort  to  the  Queen.  The  reeep* 
tion  of  his  Majesty  was  most  enthusiastic.  He  was  invited  to  the  Ci^ 
of  London,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  received  him  wm 
their  usual  magnificent  hospitality.  He  was  also  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter.  In  August,  our  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  returned  tiie 
visit.  They  spent  several  days  in  Paris,  and  attended  the  International 
Exhibition,  which  was  being  held  in  that  city.  Accompanied  by  the 
^peror  Napoleon,  the  Queen  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the 
great  founder  of  the  family,  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides ;  not  the  least 

remarkable  proof  of  the  enteiUe 
cordiale  whicn  existed  between  the 
descendants  of  two  mighty  rivals. 
In  November,  the  King  of  Sar> 
dinia  was  a  guest  of  the  Queen. 
His  reception  in  England  was  as 
enthusiastic  as  that  of  our  Frendi 
ally,  and  the  deepest  sympathy  was 
expressed  for  the  liberal  Monarch, 
who  was  so  soon  to  draw  his  sword 
in  the  most  sacred  of  caosea.  He 
was  elected  a  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
and  was  magnificently  f&ted  by  die 
Lord  Mayor  and  Coiporattbn  of 
London. 

The  report  of  the  mixed  com- 
mission, appointed  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  trophies  captiued 
in  Sebastopol  was  published.  In 
the  Malakhoff  and  Bedan  three  thousand  camum  and  120|000  pounds  of 
the  powder  were  found. 

In  Sebastopol  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  hronie 
•cannon;  3,711  iron  guns;  407,314  round  shot;  101,155  shells; 
24,080  canister  cases;  625,009  pounds  of  gunpowder;  630,000  hall 
oartridg^es ;  besides  miscellaneous  stores  in  enormous  quantities. 

It  being  proved  that  it  was  inconvenient  to  continue  the  duties  of 
War  and  Colonial  Secretary  in  one  individual,  the  offices  were  divided, 
and  a  Secretary  of  State  was  named  for  each.  Mr.  Pox  Moule  was 
the  first  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

The  blow  that  had  been  struck  against  the  arrogant  assumptions  of 
Russia  began  to  tell  with  considerable  effect.  The  results  oi  the  war 
to  the  great  Northern  empire  up  to  this  date  were  as  fc^owi^ — 
Pive  hundred  thousand  men  had  been  killed  or  disabled;  the  fore^ 
commerce  of  Russia  was  utterly  destroyed;  her  fleets  were  lying  aft 
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the  bottom  of  the  sea;  all  her  ambiiioua  projects  of  oonquest  vere 
annihilated ;  the  fortress  which,  for  years,  she  had  been  spending  untdd 
millions  upon,  was  no  more ;  and  all  the  warlike  stores,  which  she  had 
been  collecting  in  out-of-the-way  stations,  were  swept  away :  a  victorious 
and  splendidly  equipped  anny  was  encamned  upon  her  soil,  and  the 
allied  fleets  menaced  and  insulted  her  capital. 

With  all  these  stuboom  facts  staring  him  in  the  face,  the  youB^ 
Emperor,  thinking  enough  had  been  done  for  the  honour  of  his 
ooontiT,  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  at  negooiation.  Preliminaries 
were  decided  upon  at  Vienna^  and  the  conferences  being  removed  to 
Paris,  ambassaaors  from  the  belligerents  met  in  that  cit^;  on  the 
30th  of  March,  1856,  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace  were  decided  upon, 
which  it  Vas  belicTcd  would  answer  all  the  objects  for  which  the  war 
had  been  undertaken. 

Several  extraneous  subjects  were  considered  by  the  plenipotentiaries, 
and  many  points  of  international  law  ag;reed  uoon,  the  most  important 
being  the  abolition  of  privateering,  which  ^us  oelieved  to  be  a  system 
ef  conducting  warfare  utterly  opposed  to  the  principles  of  modem 
civilization.    The  terms  decided  upon  were : — 

1.  Privateering  is.  and  remains,  abolished. 

2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of  con- 
traband of  war. 

3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not 
liable  to  capture  under  an  enemy's  fla^. 

4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  bindmg,  must  be  effective ;  that  is  to 
say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient,  really,  to  prevent  access  to  the 
coast  of  the  enemj. 

The  treaty,  having  been  duly  considered,  was  ratified  by  the  different 
Sovereigns,  and  peace  once  more  reigned  in  Europe. 

The  evacuation  of  the  Crimea  commenced  immediately ;  and  after  all 
the  docks,  warehouses,  and  forts,  captured  at  Sebastopol  by  the  allied 
forces,  had  been  destroyed,  the  armies  embarked  and  returned  to  iheir 
different  countries. 

The  total  loss  of  British  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  was  as  follows : — 
Two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  officers  and  men  killed ;  ten 
thousamd  seven  hundred  and  eighty-two  wounded,  of  whom  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-eight  died  eubsequently ;  disease  carried  off 
fifteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty  of  all  ranks. 

Thanks  were  voted  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  our  gallant 
soldiers  and  sailors  for  their  glorious  conduct  during  the  war ;  medak 
were  granted  to  them,  with  dasps,  bearing  the  names  of  the  battles 
tbev  luid  served  in,  and  the  Queen  instituted  an  order  of  merit,  to  be 
called  the  Victoria  Cross,  open  equally  to  all  ranks,  from  the  command- 
ing officer  to  the  lowest  drummer-boy,  as  a  recognition  for  unusually 
^Sant  acts  performed  in  the  face  of  tne  enemy. 

In  September,  the  new  Cxar  of  Russia  was  crowned  at  Moscow,  with 
ttoce  than  orduaiy  ceremony,  the  coronation  being  attended  by  an 
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apibassador-extraordinar;  from  each  of  the  ooontries  with  which  the 

Emperor  had  so  recentl;^  been  at  war. 

'  /  •  -"^  India,  Lord  Canning  had  succeeded  to  the  office  of  GoVeraor- 

P  ^  •/  "General,  recently  vacated  by  the  Marcjnis  Dalhousie,  whose  last  act  was 

]  /  /       the  annexation  of  Ondh  to  the  Bntish  possessions.    This  policy  of 

.  ^  .  Lord  Dalhousie  has  been  much  commented  upon,  but  tiie  balance  of 

evidence  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  step  he  took,  after  patient 

inquiry  and  anxious  deliberation ;  for  the  finances  of  Oudh  were  in  a 

most  wretched  condition ;  the  internal  administration  of  the  countiy 

was  a  standing  disgrace  to  those  who  governed;  the  vices  of  the  court 

were  revolting ;  and  the  people  were  victims  of  the  grinding  tyranny 

of  a  most  cruel  King  and  nis  wicked  relatives  and  ministers.    It  is 

true,  a  Qonsiderable  party  in  Oudh  objected  to  the  annexation,  and,  that 

they  were  powerful  for  evil,  is  proved  by  the  terrible  events  rf  the 

following  year. 

Contrary  to  an  understanding  between  England  and  Persia,  the  Shah 
took  jpossession  of  the  fortress  of  Herat,  and  Mr.  Murray,  our  repre- 
sentative at  the  court  of  Teheran,  having  been  driven  from  Ms  post 
with  circumstances  of  ignominy,  war  was  declared.  An  expedition 
was  despatched  to  tlie  rersian  Gulf,  under  Sir  James  Outram,  with 
Generals  Havelock  and  Stalker  for  brigadiers.  After  a  brief,  but 
decisive  campaign,  negociations  were  commenced,  which  resulted  in  a 
treaty  of  peace,  March,  1857.  Herat  and  the  surrounding  countrjr  were 
evacuated,  and  Persia  further  agreed  to  abstain  from  interfering  in 
Affghanistan  for  all  future  time,  and  to  call  in  the  friendly  assistance  of 
England  in  case  of  dispute.  Ample  reparation  and  apology  having  beat 
made  to  Mr.  Murray,  that  gentleman  once  more  toox  up  his  residence 
at  Teheran,  and  the  invading  army  returned  to  India,  where  their  pre- 
sence had  become  important. 

A  Chinese  war  became  imminent,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  a 

crew  of  a  vessel,  called  the  Arrow, 
which  was  a  native  ship,  or  lorcha, 
said  to  be  trading  with  an  English 
licence.  It  was  subsequently 
proved  that  the  register,  or  ner- 
mit,  had  expired  a  month  hwyre 
the  commission  of  the  outra^; 
but  the  circumstance  was  regaiaed 
as  an  insult  demanding  ample  re- 
paration. The  capture  of  the  Arrow 
occurred  on  the  8th  of  October, 
and  the  English  resident  at  once 
onnrssB  juvk.  insisted  that  an  apology  should 

be  delivered  in  due  form  within 
forty-eight  hours.  Other  cUums  were  advanced  by  Sir  John  Bowrii^ 
who  asserted  that  the  stipulations  of  the  former  treaty  had  been  evaded 
by  the  Celestial  authorities.  No  reply  having  been  givfen,  the  Admiral, 
Sir  Michael  Seymour,  opened  fire,  and  shelled  some  native  troops  who 
had  taken  up  a  position  in  the  vicinity  of  Canton. 
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Commissioner  Yeh  issued  a  proclamation  offering  rewards  of  thirty 
dollars  for  heads  of  Englishmen,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the 
capture  of  a  steamer.  This  embittered  the  quarrel,  and,  pursuing  his 
advantage,  the  naval  commander  bombarded  and  captured  the  ic^ne 
/oris,  which  formed  the  defences  of  Canton.  Nothing  further  could  be 
attempted  at  that  time,  as  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  reinforcements. 

We  must  here  pause  in  our  narrative  of  this  war,  as  events  were 
occurring  in  India,  of  so  momentous  a  character,  that  ail  other  subjects 
of  national  interest  sink  into  insignificance,  when  compared  with  the 
mighty  and  heroic  struggle  which  our  countrymen  were  compelled  to 
enter  upon. 

This  year  was  remarkable  for  the  -discovery  of  frauds  of  such  nuig- 
nitude  as*  to  cause  the  utmost  excitement  and  terror  in  commercial 
circles.  John  Sadleir,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  foi^;ed  deeds  to  an 
enormous  extent,  upon  which  he  raised-vast  sums  of  money;  upon  the 
very  eve  of  discovery  he  committed  suicide.  The  Eoval  British  Bank 
stopped  payment ;  hundreds  of  poor  people  who  had  deposited  their 
little  savmgs  were  irretrievably  rumed,  and  upon  examination  it  was  found 
that  some  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  company  had  been  appro- 
priating the  funds  to  their  own  purposes.  Bbbson  defrauded  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company  of  a  large  sum  of  money;  and  Redpath  con- 
trived to  rob  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Companv  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Li  order  to  restore  public  confidence,  an 
act  was  passed  in  the  ensuing  session,  affording  facilities  for  the  preven- 
tion of  fraud,  and  the  punishment  of  fraudulent  trustees  and  directors. 

At  the  commencement  of  1857  domestic  aSain  were  in  an  unusually 
prosperous  condition.    The  people  were 
happy  and  contented,  and  political  agi- 
tation seemed  to  have  died  out. 

The  close  of  tho  Russian  war  enabled 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  pro* 
pose  a  reduction  of  taxation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  nearly  twelve  millions,  and  the 
income-tax,  which  pressed  so  heavily 
upon  the  industrious  classes,  was  re- 
duced from  Is.  4d.  to  7d.  in  the  pound. 

The  affairs  of  Chma  were  introduced, 
at  an  early  period,  to  the  consideration 
of  Parliament,  by  Lord  Derby,  who 
brought  forward  a  vote  of  censure  upon 
Sir  John  Bowring  for  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  Chinese  authorities.  The 
motion  was  nej^tived  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  but  a  similar  vote  having  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Cobden,  in  the 
Commons,  was  carried  against  Government  by  a  majority  of  sixteen.  A 
dissolution  of  Parliament  occurred  in  consequence,  when  the  ministerial 
policy  was  confirmed  by  the  country.  The  majoritv  was  considerably 
increased,  and  the  more  prominent  opponents  of  the  Chinese  war 
were  not  returned  by  their  former  constituents. 
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Ill  the  Session  of  Parliament  that  ensued,  a  bill  for  the  mote  em 
settlement  of  diyoroe  causes  'was  passed.  A  new  court  vas  constitutecC 
designated  the  Court  of  Probate  and  Matrimonial  Cauaes,  presided  oyer 
by  a  puisue  judge. 

In  consequence  of  several  bank  failures  in  the  United  Stales  of 
America,  a  monetary  crisis  occurred  in  this  countiy,  which  involyed 
hundreds  of  people  in  ruin ;  the  shipments  of  bullion  to  foreiCTi  oooa- 
tries  bad  caused  so  great  a  strain  upon  the  resouroes  of  the  ^nk  of 
Siufland,  that  a  relaxation  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  was  permitted  by  an 
OrSer  in  Council,  which  neoessjtated  the  calling  together  of  Parliament 
in  December,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  Bill  of  Indemnity. 

Having  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the  most  important  domestic  affairs 
which  a^tated  the  country  during  the  vear  1857,  we  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  a  crime  unpandielea  for  its  atrocity  in  the  world's 
history.  We  refer  to  the  mutiny  of  our  natlre  army  in  Bengal  and 
Oudh.  As  briefly  as  we  can  describe  them,  the  circumstanobs  were 
these:- 

The  native  army  of  Bengal  was  composed  chiefly  of  idiat  is  called 
"high-caste"  sepoys,  who  were  easily  offended  at  European  customa.  In 
other  Presidencies  men  of  low  caste  were  admitted  into  the  ranks,  and 
it  was  not  so  necessary  to  consult  their  social  and  religious  prejudices. 
The  influence  of  England  in  India  would  naturally  be  much  felt  After  a 
hundred  years  of  occupation,  and  it  had  shown  itself  bj  the  abolition 
of  suttees,  or  burning  of  widows  with  the  bodies  of  tneir  deceased 
husbands ;  the  hunting  down  and  destruction  of  the  Thugs,  or  religions 
assassins;  numerous  conyersions  to  Christianity  had  occurmd;  in- 
creased &cilities  of  locomotion  had  induced  many  Hindoos  to  yisit 
Europe,  and  they  had  contracted  notions  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
their  co-reli^onists.  All  these  circumstances  were  adduced  as  proofs 
that  the  native  faith  was  in  danger,  and  that  a  settled  intention  existed 
on  the  part  of  the  English  to  root  out  Brahmiuism  and  Moham- 
medanism, for  the  purpose  of  substituting  Christianity. 

The  recent  annexation  of  Oudh  was  a  grievance  of  considerable 
magnitude ;  for,  although  the  mass  of  the  people  in  that  province  were 
^tef ul  for  the  step  we  had  taken,  the  landowners  and  more  powerful 
inhabitants  were  opposed  to  it,  professing  to  believe  that  it  was  onr 
policy  to  deprive  them  of  their  possessions,  in  favour  of  persons  pro- 
fessing the  faith  of  Christ.  Por  some  time  previous  to  tne  outbreak 
a  vast  conspiracj  existed,  and  was  spreading  in  the  north  of  India, 
which,  doubtless,  had  its  origin  in  the  ambition  of  Mohammedan  chief- 
tains, who  made  toob  of  the  simple  Hindoo  sepoys. 

Just  at  this  juncture!  it  was  decided  by  tne  Covenunent  to  call  in 
the  old  muskets,  and  to  supersede  them  with  the  more  effective  Ibifleld 
rilfle,  for  which  greased  cartridges  were  necessary,  and  it  was  intended 
to  issue  a  supply  of  these  to  accompany  the  new  nfle. 

Although  a  widely-spread  conspiracy  existed  in  the  native  armv  oC 
Ben^  there  can  oe  out  little  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  tnese 
oartndges,  upon  which  animal  grease  was  rubbed  .had.much  to  do  with 
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aroosing  the  fanatical  spirit  that  excited  the  matineers  to  perpetrate 
their  brutal  atrocities.  To  use  these  cartrid^,  rubbed  with  Duliock  or 
pig  fat,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sepoys,  involve  a  breach  of  caste, 
as  they  believed  it  was  necessary  to  bite  the  cartridge,  in  the  same  way 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  with  ammunition  served  out  for  the  old 
Brown  Bess.  Before  the  cartridges  were  issued  it  was  reported  by  busy 
conspirators  that  they  were 
being  manufactured  in  the 
arsenals  with  the  direct  view 
of  insulting  the  religious  and 
social  feelings  of  the  soldiers, 
who  were  all  high-caste  men ; 
that  the  effect  of  their  use 
would  be  the  destruction  of 
the  native  faith  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  Christianity,  by 
an  insidious  process. 

Just  before  the  mutiny  de- 
clared itself  the  most  alarm- 
ing and  absurd  rumours  were 
spread  abroad  bv  designing 
men:  it  was  said  that  Doat- 
loads  of  bone-dust  were  to  be  mixed  with  the  flour  and  sweetmeats  sold 
in  the  stores  and  bazaars,  and  that  thus  the  whole  population  would 
lose  their  caste.  Another  rumour  which  gained  credit  was,  that  the 
Governor-General  had  ordered  a  quantity  of  human  fat  to  be  prepared 
and  sent  to  Calcutta ;  and  that,  with  tbs  view,  persons  were  employed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Simla  entrapping  the  nill-men,  killing  them, 
and  boiling  their  bodies  down  for  lat.  Nothing  could  disabuse  the 
sepoys  of  the  truth  of  this  report.  Perhaps  the  most  absurd  of  all 
rumours  was,  that  the  English  Government  intended  to  send  all  the 
widows  of  soldiers,  who  hid  died  during  the  Crimean  war,  to  India, 
intending  to  compel  the  zemindars,  or  Iwidowners,  to  marry  them.  The 
children  of  these  marriages  were  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Christian 
faith,  and  thus  the  national  religion  would  be  rooted  out. 

As  early  as  Januanf  23rd,  Major-General  Hearsey  informed  the 
Government  that  at  Dumdum,  near  Calcutta,  an  uneasy  feeling  pre- 
vailed among  the  sepoys,  caused  by  the  belief  that  the  grease,  used  in 
preparing  the  cartriages,  consisted  of  the  fat  of  cows  and  pigs,  which 
would  be  abhorrent  both  to  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans.  The  way  in 
which  the  rumour  arose  was  this  : — At  Dumdum  there  was  a  school  of 
musketry,  and  a  sepoy,  about  to  prepare  his  food,  was  asked  by  a  low- 
caste  man  to  allow  him  to  drink  out  of  his  loiahy  or  water-can.  The 
sepoy  refused,  saying,  "  I  have  scoured  my  lotah,  and  you  will  defile  it 
by  your  touch."  The  other  replied,  "You  think  much  of  your  caste, 
but  wait  a  little ;  the  Sahib  logue  (Europeans)  vrill  make  you  bite  your 


cartridges,  soaked  in  cow  and  pig  fat,  and  then  where  will  your  caste 
be  P*     The  sepoy  repeated  this  conversation  to  his  comrades,  and  it 
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reached  Barrackpore^  where  the  70th  Native  Jxdantrr,  and  other  Rai- 
ments, were  stationed.  When  the.Goyemor-Generai  heard  of  this,  he 
caused  an  order  to  be  issued,  allowing  the  sej^js  to  obtain  what  fatty 
material  they  pleased  for  the  purpose  of  greasing  the  cartridges. 

It  was,  however,  found  impossible  to  msabuse  the  minds  dT  the  meu 
of  the  belief  that  a  conspiracy  was  intended  against  their  religion,  and 
this  feeling  was  fomented  by  ambitious  and  designing  sepova.  On  the 
6th  of  February  a  sepov  reported  to  an  officer  of  the  34th  N.  I.  that 
a  plot  existed  among  the  men  of  four  regiments  at  Barrackpore,  who, 
bem^  fearful  of  losing  their  caste  and  becoming  Christians,  were  de- 
termmed  to  rise,  at  a  given  signal,  against  their  officers,  march  to 
Calcutta,  and  take  possession  of  rort  William  and  the  Treasury. 

At  the  end  of  FebruiuT  some  sepoys  were  ordered  to  Dumdum,  to 
learn  the  process  of  cartriage-making,  when  one  of  them  told  his  oSLoer 
that,  although  he,  personally,  had  no  objection,  the  men  of  his  rai- 
ment would  consider  his  caste  forfeited  if  he  put  the  cartridges  in  m 
mouth. 

Matters  soon  grew  serious.  At  Berhampore,  on  the  25th  of  Februaiy, 
when  the  19th  N.  I.  were  ordered  to  parade  on  the  following  morning, 
they  refused  to  receive  their  ammunition,  as  they  said  there  was  nu 
doubt  as  to  how  the  cartridges  were  made.  They  then  broke  out  into 
open  mutiny,  but,  on  being  surrounded  with  cavalry  and  artilleiy,  sat- 
rendered  their  arms,  and  returned  to  their  lines. 

A  court  of  inquiry  having  been  summoned,  it  was  decided  to  disband 
the  regiment,  and  the  process  was  effected  on  the  31st  of  March.  An 
attempt  having  been  made  to  murder  an  European  officer  at  Barrack- 
pore,  the  34th  regiment  was  also  disbanded. 

In  order  to  reassure  the  sepoys,  and  to  convince  them  that  no  in- 
sidious objects  were  sought  for  by  using  the  new  cartridge,  the 
Qovemor-ueneral  issued  a  conciliatory  proclamation,  which,  however, 
had  but  small  effect. 

At  this  time,  India  was  so  denuded  of  European  troops,  that  the  whole 
of  Bengal  and  Oudh  may  be  said  to  have  been  entrusted  to  the  natives, 
as  only  a  few  hundred  English  soldiers  were  scattered  here  and  there 
through  the  district. 

With  this  introduction,  rendered  necessaiyfor  the  proper  understand- 
ing of  subsequent  events,  we  proceed  to  describe  the  actual  outbreak  of 
the  mutiny. 

On  Saturday,  the  9th  of  May,  eighty-five  troopers  of  the  3rd  Native 
Cavalry  were  brought  up,  in  presence  of  the  garrison  at  Meerut,  to 
receive  sentence  Sx  refusing  to  use  the  new  cartridges.  They  were 
condemned  to  ten  years  of  imprisonment,  and  mardied  off  in  chains  to 
the  public  gaol.  It  was  believed  that  the  event  had  passed  off  peaceably; 
but,  on  the  following  evening,  the  native  troops  rose  in  mutinv,  mur- 
dered their  officers  in  cold  blood,  and  released  tne  prisoners.  lAe  gaol 
being  forced  open,  a  thousand  convicts  broke  loose,  and,  joining  the  mu- 
tineers, proceeded  into  the  town  and  murdered  evecy  European  who 
could  be  met  with.     Before  relief  arrived,  several  ladies,  children,  and 
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officers,  were  massacred.    Haying  completed  their  butchery,  the  muti 
neers  fled  towards  Delhi. 

They  reached  Delhi  on  the  11th  of  March,  and,  on  entering  the  city, 
began  an  attack  upon  the  Europeans.  The  54th  N.  I.  mutinied,  mur- 
dmd  their  officers,  and  Joined  the  Meerut  rebels.  Many  of  the 
English  residents  Hid  to  the  palace,  to  claim  protection  of  the  King 
and  his  sons,  but  every  one  oi  the  unhappy  fugitives  was  cruelly  but- 
chered. The  great  magazine  having  been  attacked,  Lieut.  Willouehby, 
assisted  by  Lieutenants  Forrest  and  Baynor,  and  a  few  faithful  soldiers, 
appreciating  the  importance  of  the  fort,  defended  it  with  heroic  valour. 
When  their  last  round  of  ammunition  was  expended,  Willoughby  gave 
orders  to  blow  up  the  magazine ;  and,  utterly  regardless  of  the  certahi 
death  which  awaited  him,  Gunner  Scully  obcved  the  order,  by  firmg  the 
trains,  that  had  been  laid  in  autidpAtion  of  such  an  emergency.  The 
whole  magazine  blew  up  with  a  terrific  exj^osion,  and  same  few  of  the 
heroic  men  escaped,  almost  by  a  miracle.  The  gsdlant  Willoughby  was 
so  severely  wounded,  that  death  soon  relieved  him  from  his  terrible 
sufferings. 

At  this  time  General  Anson  was  commander-in-chief.  He  had  been 
staying  iir  the  hill-country,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health ;  but,  on  heanne 
of  the  events  that  were  passing,  he  hastened  to  take  command  of  sucu 
troops  as  were  faithful.  Being  seized  with  cholera,  he  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  General  Reed,  wno  at  once  marched  towards  Delhi,  with 
such  soldiers  as  he  could  collect  by  the  way.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
Ghoorkas,  a  hill-tribe  of  hardy  soldiers,  gave  proofs  of  that  brilliant 
valour,  which  distinguished  them  all  through  the  campaign.  The  siege 
of  DelAi  was  undertaken  in  the  month  of  June. 

The  mutiny  spread  with  frightful  rapidity.  At  FuUeyghur,  the 
officers,  ladies,  and  children  retired  to  the  fort,  but  were  compjelled  to 
attempt  an  escape  by  way  of  the  river.  As  they  passed  along  in  boats 
they  were  exposed  to  a  continual  fusillade  from  tne  banks,  until  they 
reached  Bithoor,  sixteen  miles  from  Gawnpore,  where  they  were  stopped 
by  the  demon  Nana  Sahib,  and  all  massacred. 

At  Allahabad,  the  officers  were  murdered  while  sitting  at  mess ;  and 
fifty  other  Europeans  shared  their  fate. 

At  Jhansi,  fifty-five  were  destroyed.  The  officers  were  tied  together 
between  a  line  of  trees,  and  their  heads  struck  off,  while  in  that  defence- 
less condition.  The  children  were  then  cut  to  pieces  before  their 
mothers'  eyes ;  and,  to  complete  the  butchery,  the  women  were  mur- 
dered, with  every  circumstance  of  horror  and  ignominy. 

At  Benares,  Bareilfy,  Skthjekanpore,  Mooradabad,  and  all  over  the 
province  of  Oudh,  similar  scenes  were  occurring  daily,  no  force  being 
m  existence  to  save  the  victims  from  their  wretched  doom. 

On  the  30th  of  May  the  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  great  city  of 
Luchuno,  the  capital  of  Oudh.  The  commander  at  Lucknow  was  Sir 
HeniT  Lawrence,  than  whom  a  braver  man,  or  a  more  sincere  and 
guileless  Christian  soldier,  never  existed.  Tor  greater  safety,  he  caused 
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all  the  Enropeans,  and  such  natives  as  were  likely  to  remain  lo^al,  to  be 
removed  into  the  Residency,  an  extensive  enclosed  space,  with  build* 
ings;  here  he  laid  up  stores  of  provision  and  ammnnition,  in  case 
of  being  invested  by  the  rebels.  On  the  291h  of  Jane  the  enemy  was 
known  to  be  advancing  in  overwhelming  force,  when  Sir  Henry,  strone 
in  the  conscious  innocence  of  a  righteous  cause,  pat  himself  at  the  head 
of  six  hundred  men,  and  sallied  forth  to  Chinmakut,  in  the  hope  of 
chastising  the  brutal  enemy.  But  numbers  were  agsonst  him,  and  he 
was  disastrously  repulsed.  The  siege  was  now  commenced  in  earnest, 
and  for  three  montns  the  heroic  garrison  held  out  with  a  fortitude  un- 
exampled in  histoiy.  On  the  25th  of  September  they  were  relieved  by 
a  force  under  General  Havelock,  after  their  numbers  had  been  wofolly 
thinned  by  disease  and  warfare.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  one  of  the 
victims,  having  received  a  wound  during  the  siege,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  died. 

When  the  mutiny  broke  out,  there  were  scarcely  two  hundred  Euro- 
pean soldiers  in  Caicnpore.  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  their  commander, 
caused  an  entrenched  camp  to  be  made,  which  was  nothing  more  than 
an  earthen  mound,  surrounded  by  a  hastily-constructed  ditch ;  and  on  the 
1st  of  June,  Sir  Hugh,  accompanied  by  two  hundred  and  ten  soldiers, 
one  hundred  officers  horn  mutinied  regiments,  and  five  hundred  and 
ninety  civilians  (of  whom  one  hundred  and  sixty  were  women  and 
children),  occupied  the  fortress,  which  was  defended  by  eight  small 
guns.  In  the  centre  of  the  intrenchment  was  the  only  well  from  which 
water  could  be  obtained ;  but,  to  procure  this  most  necessary  element, 
the  garrison  were  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  enemy's  fire ; 
so  that  one  of  the  most  important  of  life's  requirements  was  scarcely 
obtainid)le.  We  shall  see  presently  how  famed  this  well  has  become  in 
history. 

By  the  24th  of  June  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  such  a  deplorable  con- 
dition that  surrender  had  become  inevitable.  Nana  Sahib,  who  commanded 
the  rebels,  having  agreed  to  provide  boats  for  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  and 
his  people  to  proceed  to  Allahabad,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  four 
hunored  and  fifty  human  beings  left  the  fatal  entrenchment,  and  made 
their  way  to  the  river  bank.  W  hen  the  boats  were  filled,  the  treacher- 
ous villams  who  swarmed  around,  fired  volley  upon  volley  of  musketry 
on  their  miserable  victims.  Hundreds  were  killed  and  wounded,  but  a 
few  boats  managed  to  cross  the  stream,  where  thev  found  a  regiment  of 
sepoys,  thirsting  to  complete  the  tragedy  which  had  been  commenced  on 
the  opposite  shore. 

Gcaifiral  Wheeler  was  captured/ and  taken  back  to  Cawnpore,  and 
those  not  killed  in  the  river  were  also  hurried  into  the  city  and  placed  in 
confinement. 

Allahabad  having  been  named  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  the 
European  and  loyal  troops  that  could  be  collected.  General  Havelock, 
who  had  just  returned  from  Persia,  was  appointed  to  command  the 
rcb'eviug  force,  which,  after  every  exertion  had  been  made,  only  num- 
ber<*.d  fourteen  hundred  bayonets,  and  eight  guns ;  besides  these,  there 
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^rere  a  fev  ]apl  waHna^  aad  some  Evropeaa  offieen  of  rebel  renmento. 
With  about  tvo  thnQ^and  nea  Gcncnl  B^wtkntk  at  onee  wanctd 
towards  the  enemy,  vkom  he  cDcoiiiitered  and  defeated  near  F^tfeyfcre^ 
capturing  tvdve  guns.  The  gallant  band,  aad  their  indomitable  diief, 
pushed  on  at  onee  tovaids  Catnpore,  and  on  the  15th  of  JuIt,  again 
met  and  routed  the  rebel  armj,  at  a  ford,  about  eight  miles  from  the  cit  j. 
Nana  Sahib,  as  soon  as  he  levnt  the  resilt  of  the  engagement,  blev  up 
the  g^eat  magaane^  and  caused  aU  his  unhappy  prisoners  to  be  murdered 
in  cold  blood. 

When  General  HaTclodc  reached  Cawnpore,  the  sight  that  his  gaDant 
followers  witnessed  was  one  of  unmitigated  horror.  Words  are  too 
feeble  to  describe  the  seene,  or  to  oonrey  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of 
revenge  then  engendered.  The  walls  of  the  prison,  where  the  rictims 
had  been  confined,  were  hterallj  red  with  the  blood  of  our  countrymen 
and  women,  still  warm ;  while,  upon  the  well,  which  we  have  before  men* 
tinned,  their  yet  qulTerinff  limbs  were  heaped  in  a  hideous  mass. 

Soldiers  are  said  to  naTe  divided  amongst  them  the  hair  of  a 
poor  murdered  eirl,  and  to  hare  sworn,  that,  for  every  hair  of  her  head, 
a  sepoy  should  cie.  And  they  kept  their  word.  An  oflBcer,  who  wit* 
nesaea  the  scene,  says : — "  The  place  was  one  mass  of  blood ;  the  soles 
of  my  boots  were  more  than  covered  with  the  blood  of  these  poor 
-wretched,  creatures.  Portions  of  their  dresses,  collars,  children's  socks, 
and  ladies'  round  hats,  lay  about,  saturated  with  their  blood,  and  in  the 
sword^mts  on  the  wooden  pillars  of  the  room,  long  dark  hair  was 
carried  by  the  edge  of  the  weapon ;  and  there  hung  their  tresses — a 
most  painful  sight !  Their  bodies  were  afterwards  dragged  out,  and 
thrown  down  a  well,  outside  the  building,  where  their  limbs  were  to  be 
seen,  sticking  out  in  a  mass  of  gory  conmsion  !'* 

Kana  Sahib  having  alreadv  sought  refuge  in  flight,  his  palace,  at 
Bithoor,  was  taken  and  sacked. 

General  Havelock  says :— -"  Whenever  a  rebel  is  caught,  he  is  imme- 
diately  tried,  and,  unless  he  can  prove  a  defence,  he  b  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  at  once ;  but  the  chief  rebels,  or  ringleaders,  I  make  first  clean 
up  a  portion  of  the  pool  of  blood,  still  two  inches  deep,  in  the  shed 
wiiere  the  fearful  murder  and  mutilation  of  women  and  children  took 
pkce.  It  is  abhorrent  to  the  high-caste  natives  to  touch  blood,  as  they 
think  that  by  so  doing  they  doom  their  souls  to  perdition.  Let  them 
think  so.  My  object  is  to  inflict  a  feiurful  punishment  for  a  revolting, 
cowardly,  barbarous  deed,  and  to  strike  terror  into  the  rebels.  No  one 
who  has  witnessed  the  scenes  of  murder,  mutilation,  and  massacre,  can 
ever  listen  to  the  word  merey,  as  applied  to  these  fiends.  The  well  of 
mutilated  bodies— alas  1  containing  upwards  of  two  hundred  women 
and  children— I  have  had  decently  covered  in,  and  bricked  up  as  one 
large  grave !" 

So  writes  the  gentle  Havelock,  of  whom  it  has  been  truly  said  that 
"  not  only  was  he  every  inch  a  soldier,  but,  also,  he  was  every  inch  a 
Christian." 

The  General  now  prepared  to  advance  to  the  relief  of  iMckmrn^  whioh 
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had  held  out  for  some  months,  the  heroic  little  garrison  being  kept  in  a 
state  of  constant  alarm,  invested  as  they  were  by  many  ihonsands  of 
bloodthirsty  rebels. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  after  fighting  and  defeating  the  enemjr  in 
several  desperate  engas^ments,  the  relieving  army  cut  its  wa^  mto 
Lucknow,  but  only  to  nnd  the  rebels  close  in  upon  them.  Sull  the 
accession  of  force  was  of  the  highest  consequence,  as  it  enabled  those 
who  were  besieged  in  the  Residencv  to  hold  out,  until  a  more  consider- 
able relieving  force  could  be  brought  up  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell. 

European  troops  now  began  to  arrive  in  India,  and  operations  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  became  practicable.  The  siege  of  DeUd  had  con- 
tinued for  three  months,  and,  in  spite  of  continued  sorties  and  attacks 
upon  their  rear,  the  army  under  General  Wilson  had  been  able  to  cany 
on  their  operations.  In  September,  heavy  guns  having  been  sent  up, 
an  assault  was  determined  upon.  On  the  20th  of  the  month  the  city 
was  captured,  and  thus,  toe  very  focus  of  the  insurrection  \xsd% 
occupied,  a  heavy  blow  was  struck  at  the  rebels.  The  King  was  taken 
piisoner;  two  of  his  sons  were  shot  by  Lieutenant  Hodson,  two 
others  were  made  captive,  and,  after  a  fiur  trial,  condemned  and 
executed. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  having  assumed  the  command  of  the  army,  at  once 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  an  operation  that  was  successfully 
accomplished,  and  those  of  the  garrison  who  remained  were  sent  in 
safety  to  Calcutta,  and  other  stations.  On  the  22nd  of  November 
General  Havelock  died  from  the  effects  of  dysentery.  Honours  were 
bestowed  upon  his  fiEimilv  by  his  Queen  and  country;  the  dignity  of  a 
baronet  bemg  conferred  upon  his  son,  and  an  ample  pension  voted  by 
Parliament,  both  to  Sir  Henry  Havelock  and  his  bereaved  mother. 

Shortly  afterwards  Sir  Colin  Campbell  inflicted  a  terrible  chastise- 
ment on  the  rebels  at  Cawnpore,  and  by  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
worst  of  this  insurrection  had  been  passed.  As  a  last  chance  the 
beaten  sepoys  were  hurrying  towards  Lucknow,  where  they  had  de- 
termined to  make  a  desperate  stand. 

In  Bengal  the  rebellion  was  crushed,  and  the  British  rule  again 
predominated  from  Calcutta  to  Meerut.  Never  were  the  splendid 
qualities  of  the  British  soldier  for  courage,  endurance,  fidelity  to  duty, 
and  unflinching^  fortitude  under  disaster,  so  conspicuously  displayed  as 
during  this  trying  campaign.  Not  a  soldier  who  served  can  be  thought 
of  as  less  than  a  hero ;  the  stories  of  courage  and  endurance  which 
fill  the  journals  of  the  period  will  be  referred  to  in  all  future  ages  with 

I'ustiflable  pride,  and  the  medals  won  on  the  terrible  fields  of  l»ttle  by 
landfuls  of  men,  pitted  against  overwhelming  armies  of  cowardly 
demons,  will  be  honoured  ana  valued  heir-looms  to  all  generations. 

The  loss  of  revenue  caused  bv  the  mutiny  is  estimated  at  £5,600,000, 
and  the  plunder  of  treasure  at  £2,900,000. 

The  horror  excited  in  England  by  the  mutiny  in  India,  and  its  ac- 
companying horrors,  is  indescribable.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  send 
relief  to  our  poor  sufiering  countiymen;  tne  troops  that  were  on  their 
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way  to  China  were  iiiiercq)ted,  and  disembarked  atCalcatta;  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  to  his  honour  be  it  recorded,  allowed  British  soldiers 
to  be  conyeyea  through  his  territory,  and,  early  in  1858,  a  yery  consider- 
able number  of  European  troops  had  reached  the  scene  of  conflict. 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  a  commander  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  formed 
flying  columns,  who  harassed  the  enemy  day  and  night,  neyer  allowing 
tnem  any  rest,  until  at  length  the  oountiy  was  pacifi»L  That  a  terrible 
retribution  was  inflicted  upon  the  cowardly  murderers  of  our  country- 
men and  women  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  but  of  its  justice  there 
also  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

The  discussion  raised  in  eyery  household  upon  the  management  of 
Indian  affairs,  led  to  an  unanimous  opinion  in  fayour  of  the  Imperial 
GoyernQdcnt  assuming  a  responsibility  which  had  too  long  been  left  m  the 
bands  of  a  priyate  trading  company.  A  comprehensiye  bill  was  brought 
jnto  Parliament,  and,  after  fair  and  ample  mscussion,  became  law,  and 
tlie  rule  of  India  passed  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Queen.  A  Council 
was  appointed,  with  a  Secretary  of  State  at  its  head,  and  for  all  pur- 
poses of  Goyemment  the  East  India  Company  ceased  to  exist. 

A  number  of  Europeans  haying  been  massacred  in  Chinese  waters,  it 
was  determined  to  carry  on  the  war  against  that  far-ofif  empire  with  a 
yigour  neyer  before  attempted,  Insmts  haying  been  frequently  offered 
to  IB^nch  subjects,  the  Emneror  Napoleon  despatched  a  force  to  China, 
to  co-operate  with  the  English,  with  the  yiew  of  enforcing  respect  for 
the  merchants  of  the  allies. 

Lord  Elgin  went  out  as  plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of  England, 
while  Baron  Gros  represented  the  Emperor.  The  demands  for  redress 
haying  been  refused  by  the  Cliinese  Goyemment,  Canton  was  captured, 
and  Cx)mmissioner  Yen,  who  was  considered  the  most  flagrant  offender, 
haying  been  taken  prisoner, 
yras  sent  to  Calcutta.  The 
allied  sonadrons  adyanced 
northwaros,  and  entered  the 
Peiho  riyer.  They  reached 
the  great  city  of  Tien-sin, 
when  the  Celestial  Goyem- 
ment became  so  alarmed  that 
they  offered  to  treat  for  peace. 
Lord  Elgin,  hoping  that  the 
difficulties  were  £ialiy  ad- 
justed, proceeded  t^  Japan. 
He  was  recciyed  at  Jeddo, 
where  he  concluded  a  com- 
mercial treaty. 

On  the  25th  of  January  the 
Princess  Boyal  of  England  was  married  at  St.  James's  Palace,  to  Prince 
Erederick  "V^illiam,  now  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia. 

Early  in  the  year  an  atrocious  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.     A  bomb,  filled  with  combustible  materials,  was 
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thrown  on  the  ground,  as  the  imperial  carriage  was  proceeding  to  the 
opera.  Happily,  the  dastardly  attempt  peeved  nnsucoessful,  and  the 
conspirators  navin^  heen  captured,  were  tried  and  executed.  It  being 
mpposed  that  this  crime  nad  been  planned  by  refugees  resident  in 
Ei^land,  a  bill,  to  amend  the  law  of  conspiracy,  was  introduced  by  Lord 
Palmerston  in  the  British  Parliament.  A  formidable  opposition  was  at 
once  declared  to  the  measure,  as  it  was  said  to  have  been  brought  for- 
ward at  the  solicitation  of  the  Emperor.  Part^  feeling  ran  high,  and, 
on  a  division,  ministers  were  defeated  by  a  majorit;f  of  nineteen.  The 
Palmerston  cabinet  resigned,  and  Lord  Derby  received  Her  Majesty's 
commands  to  form  a  ministrjr.  The  principal  members  of  Lord  Derby's 
administration  were : — Premier,  Lord  Derby ;  Lord  Chan(^or,  hotd 
Chelmsford ;  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Walpole ;  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord 
Malmesbury;  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Stanley  (wno,  on  the  passing 
of  the  India  Bill  became  Secretary  of  State  for  India) ;  War  Secretary, 
General  Peel ;  Chancellor  of  EiLchequer,  Mr.  D'Israeli ;  Commander-in- 
Chief,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

' .  During  the  Session  the  question  of  Jewish  disabilities  received  a 
\  ^solution,  bv  the  passing  of  an  act  which  ^ves  the  members  of  either 
I        House  of  ]^arliament  power  to  dispense  with  the  objectionfible  clause 
in  the  oath. 

The  other  most  important  measures  discussed  and  passed  during  the 
Session,  were,  the  repeal  of  the  Property  Qualification  for  members  of 
Parliament,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  whose  duties  are  to  preside  over  all  matters  relating  to  the 
streets  and  sewerage  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  purification  of  the 
River  Thames  from  the  abominations  which  have  rendered  that  mag- 
nificent highway  a  cesspool  of  the  worst  description. 
On  the  opening  of  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  1859,  Mr.  D'Israeli 

introduced  the  proposal 
of  Government  for  re- 
forming the  representa- 
tion of  the  people.  The 
bill  contained  many 
clauses  tending  to  en- 
franchise educated  per- 
sons, whose  social  posi- 
tion had  been  ignored 
by  the  measure  of  18S2, 
and  it  was  received  by 
the  majority  of  the 
thinking  classes  with 
muchfavo*jr.  The  oppo- 
sition party,  however. 
LOW)  CHXNCRLLOB  AHD  8PBAKEE.  regarded  it  with  suspi- 

cion, and  an  amendment  having  been  proposed,  was  carried  against 
Ministera  bv  a  mworitv  of  thirty-nine.  A  dissolution  followed  this 
■rote,  and  the  result  of  the  elections  proving  unfavourable  to  Lord 
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Derby  and  his  ooUeagaes,  they  resigned  their  offices.  The  new  ad- 
ministration, under  the  preoiiership  of  Lord  Palmerston,  was  com- 
posed as  follows : — 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Lord  Falmerston ;  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Cunpbell  (who  dying,  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Kichard  Bethell,  Lord 
Westbury) ;  President  of  the  Council,  Lord  Granville ;  Privy  Seal,  Duke 
of  Argyll ;  Home  Office,  Sir  George  Lewis  (and,  afterwards.  Sir  George 
Grey) ;  Foreign  Secretary,  Earl  Russell ;  Colonial  Secretary,  Duke  of 
Newcastle ;  War  Secretary,  Lord  Herbert  (who  dying,  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  George  Lewis ;  at  whose  death,  Lord  de  Grey  and  Kipon  under- 
took the  office) ;  Secretary  of  State  for  Lidia,  Sir  Charles  Wood ;  Chan- 
cellor of  Exchequer,  Mr.  Gladstone ;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Duke 
of  Somerset ;  Resident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  VUliets ;  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Closely  following  upon  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  by  Orsini  and  his  accomplices,  much  discussion  arose  in 
France,  upon  the  facilities  afforded,  by  the  entire  freedom  permitted  in 
England,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  conspiracies, 
which,  being  arranged 
by  refugees  resident  in 
liondon,  were  said  to  be 
most  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of 
foreign  countries.  The 
French  press  teemed 
with  insulting  articles, 
directed  against  our 
country  and  its  freedom ; 
addresses  were  even  for- 
warded to  the  Emperor, 
calling  upon  him  to  in- 
flict summary  punish- 
ment upon  "perfldioas 
Albion.  So  menacing 
and  insulting  was  the  tone  of  many  of  these  documents,  that  a  feeling; 
of  irritation  sprang  up  between  the  two  nations,  threatening  consider- 
able dangers.  Li  France,  invasion  of  our  shores  was  openly  recom- 
mended ;  and,  when  it  was  recollected  how  entirely  defenceless  our 
coasts  were,  alarm  seized  tbe  public  mind,  and  various  schemes  were 
proposed,  one  of  which  reached  maturity,  and  is  so  remarkable  in 
its  nature  that  no  account  of  the  history  of  England  would  be  com- 
plete without  some  notice  of  the  "  Voluntbeb  Movement." 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1859,  a  Queen's  circular  was  issued,  to  the 
effect,  that  the  formation  of  Volunteer  corps  would  be  sanctioned  by 
Government,  with  the  view  of  creating  a  force  available  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  against  foreign  invasion.  It  was  proposed  to  raise  com- 
panies of  citizen  soldiers  in  various  districts,  to  whom  arms  would  be 
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served  out,  at  the  cost  of  the  Government,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
r^es  for  eTerr  hundred  men.  Scarcely  was  the  sanction  of  the  Queen 
given,  when  thousands  of  educated  citizens  hastened  to  enrol  themseWes, 
and,  to  encourage  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  it  was  determined  to 
arm  eveiy  volunteer  with  an  Enfield  rifle  ana  l^yonet,  at  the  expense 
of  the  country. 

Month  by  month  the  newly-constituted  force  increased  in  numbers 
and  in  military  capacity.  In  March,  1860,  the  Queen  held  a  lev^ 
which  was  attended  by  two  thousand  five  hmidied  volunteer  officers^ 
and  at  that  time  there  were  no  less  than  seventv  thousand  men  en- 
rolled. In  June,  the  Queen  reviewed  twenty-one  tnousand  volunteeis 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  in  August  twenty  thousand  citizen  soldiers  passed 
before  Her  Majesty  at  Edinburgh.  By  the  end  of  the  summer  the 
volunteer  army  numbered  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,  most  of 
whom  were  reported  bv  the  inspecting  officers  as  being  capable  of  taking 
their  place  in  the  field  of  battle,  snould  their  services,  unhappily,  be 
reouired. 

The  force  has  now  been  thoroughly  organized.  Many  r^fiments  bear 
the  names  of  more  than  a  thousand  men  on  their  muster-rolls ;  one 
corps  alcme,  the  Queen's  (Westminster)  numbering  upwards  of  sixteen 
hundred  members,  of  whom,  as  many  as  twelve  hundred  have  marched 
out,  in  two  battalions,  to  take  part  m  arduous  field-days.  In  the  metro 
polis,  it  is  calculated,  that  the  volunteers  number  forty-six  thousand 
highly  disciplined  men,  while  the  total  force  in  Great  Britain  is 
returned  at  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand. 

Not  alone  are  the  volunteers  a  highly  disciplined  inilitury  force;  but 
a  considerable  proportion  of  them  are  skilled  marksmen.  They  annually 
undergo  a  severe  training,  with  the  Enfield  rifle,  and  the  extraordinary 
accuracy  they  have  attained  is  shown  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Nationu  Rifle  Association.  In  fact,  the  rifle  has  taken  the  place  onoe 
occupied  by  the  long-bow;  every  small  town,  and  indeed  many 
villages,  possess  rifle  butts,  where  tne  volunteers  practise,  with  all  thie 
zest  with  which  their  fore&thers  wielded  the  "cloth-yard  shaft." 

The  alarm  caused  by  the  irritating  tone  of  the  French  press  not 
only  created  the  volunteer  army,  but  a  reserve  of  volunteer  seamen 
was  organized,  so  that,  in  case  of  war,  the  services  of  many  thousand 
skilled  sailors  would  become  immediately  available.  Begarding  the 
defenceless  condition  of  our  coasts,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  national  defences^  with  the  view  of  reporting 
upon  some  means  of  rendering  invasion  impracticable.  After  a  large 
mass  of  evidence  had  been  collected,  the  committee  agreed  to  a  report, 
recommending  the  erection  of  fortifications  upon  a  vast  scale,  cmefly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dockyards  and  arsenals.  Several  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  have  already  been  carried  into 
efiect;  and,  recently,  Parliament  has  sanctioned  defensive  works  at 
Portsmouth^  of  enormous  strength  and  magnitude. 

If  the  French  were  desirous  of  military  glory  at  this  time,  an  oppor- 
tunity was  not  long  in  offering  itself.    At  the  New  Year's  Day  reo^ 
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turn  of  foreign  ambassadors  at  the  Tuileries,  Napoleon,  addressing 
himself  to  the  Austrian  representative,  expressed  his  displeasure  at  the 
oonduct  of  the  Emperor  I'rancis,  in  reference  to  Italy ;  this  incident 
was  regarded  throughout  £urope  as  little  less  than  a  declaration 
that  Prance  was  about  to  draw  the  sword  on  behalf  of  Italian 
nationality.  There  can  be  but  Uttle  doubt  that  a  secret  understanding 
existed  between  Napoleon  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  for  the  latter  had  been 
long  actively  engaged  in  raising^  and  organizing  an  army  of  such 
dimensions,  that  Austria,  becomu^  ahirmed,  demanded  explanations. 
Events  hurried  forward  rapidly.  The  Austrian  army  crossed  the 
Ticino,  and  the  French  at  once  entered  Piedmont.  War  being  declared 
by  the  various  parties,  active  operations  commenced.  From  the  first, 
the  Anstriaus  were  unsuccessful;  they  were  defeated  at  Montebello, 
and  compelled  to  retire  across  the  Ticino ;  at  Magenia,  again,  the  allies 
were  successful,  nor  did  they  receive  a  single  check.  Tlxe  terrible 
battle  of  Sol/erino  decided  the  fate  of  the  cam])aign,  by  compelling 
Austi-ia  to  sue  for  peace.  Napoleon  and  Francis  met  at  VillajfraHca, 
where  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon,  which  ripened  into  the  Treaty  of 
ZuricK  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  a  Confederation  of  all  the  Italian 
states  was  to  be  formed,  having  the  Pope  for  President ;  Lombardy 
was  ceded  to  the  Frendi  Emperor,  and  handed  over  by  him  to  Victor 
Emmanuel ;  Venetia  was  left  under  Austrian  rule,  with  the  doubtf u^l 
privilege  of  becominii:  a  member  of  the  Italian  Federation.  Such 
were  the  principal  points  of  the  treaty  of  Zurich,  and  we  camiot 
wonder  that  they  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  people  of  Italy,  who  had 
been  promised  that  their  beloved  oountiy  should  be  "  free  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic.'^  It  was  utterly  unaccountable  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  who  had  pledged  himself  in  a  magniloouent  pro- 
clamation to  achieve  the  freedom  of  the  whob  of  Italy,  should  thus,  in 
the  moment  of  victory,  hand  Venetia  back  to  the  despotism  of  Aus- 
trian rule,  and  mock  her  people  by  allowing  them  to  form  a  portion  of 
a  federation  (which  he  knew  woula  never  exist)  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Pope,  a  Sovereign  only  maintained  in  his  position  by  the  presence 
of  a  large  French  army  in  his  capital  The  Italians  were  further 
insulted  by  a  stipulation,  that  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany  and 
Modena»  wno  had  oeen  driven  from  ^eir  cafjitals  by  their  persecuted 
subjects,  should  be  restored.  This  stipulation,  however,  was  never 
oarried  into  effect,  for  the  inhabitants  rose  up  en  nuuse,  refused  to  have 
their  liber^  bartered  away  by  a  foreign  potentate,  and  united  them- 
selves to  Piedmont. 

This  struggle  was  but  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  events,  which 
have  led  to  the  union  of  most  of  the  Italian  States,  under  the  sceptre 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  of  Piedmont.  Not  that  this  glorious  result  has 
been  achieved  without  sacrifices  being  demanded  by  the  French 
Emperor,  and  the  imposition  of  burdens  upon  the  King  of  Italy,  heavy 
to  be  endured ;  but,  let  us  hope,  that  as  the  new  kingdom  gams 
strength  and  vigour,  as  liberal  institutions  become  more  valued  and 
appreciated,  the  Italian  people  will  grow  in  self-reliance,  nnt^'  *^^- 
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possess  the  will  and  the  power  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  self- 
constituted  benefactor,  ana  come  out  in  their  full  glory  as  an  united 
country,  capable  of  defending  themselves  &om  insult,  and  worthT  of 
the  regard  and  alliance  which  are  so  willingly  accorded  to  them  by  their 
free  brethren  in  England. 
The  troubles  in  India  being  at  an  end,  England  was  again,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  carrr  on  the  Chinese  war  with 
vigour.     The  treaty  of   Tien-tsin  re- 
mained unratified.     Every  excuse  for 
delay  having  been  at  length  exhausted,  it 
was  determined  to  force  the  perfidious 
Celestials  to  carry  out  those  arrange- 
ments to  which  they  had  agreed.     A 
force  was  sent   to  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho  river,  leading  to  Pekin,  and  an 
attack  made  upon  the  forts.      This  at- 
tack proved  most  disastrous,  for  the 
force  was  utterly  inadequate,  and  the 
Chinese  had  pUced  obstructions  in  the 
river,  which  it  was  found  impossible  to 
overcome.    In  this  attack,  two  ships, 
the  Plover  and  Lee,  grounded,  and  tell 
into  the  enemy's  hands;    the   Kesirtl 
and  Coromandel  were  sunk,  while  eighty- 
nine  men  were  killed,  and  three  hundred 
and  forty-five  wounded. 
This  mortifying  repulse  aroused  a  most  painful  feeling  in  England ; 
it  was  now  seen  that  England  could  not  have  a  little  war,  and  steps 
were  immediately  taken  to  despatch  such  a  force  to  the  East,  as  would  oe 
adequate  for  effecting  the  objects  for  which  the  war  had  been  eugaged  in. 
The  French  Emperor  cordially  seconded  the  views  of  our  Grovemment, 
and  sent  an  army  to  co-operate  with  our  forces.    It  was  detenmned 
that  negociations  should  be  carried  on  directly  with    the   Chinese 
government,  in  Pekin,  the  capital,  and  that  no  inferior  authorities 
should  be  permitted  to  deceive  our  plenipotentiaries  with  promises, 
only  to  be  repudiated  by  those  who  occupied  the  highest  position  in 
the  empire. 

A  well-appointed  army  having  been  collected,  the  first  point  of 
attack  was  the  Taku  forts,  before  which  the  disaster  of  the  previous 
year  had  occurred.  These  forts  were  occupied  by  the  allies,  and  the 
expedition  proceeded  up  the  Peiho  river  as  far  as  the  great  city  of  Tien- 
ttin,  which  also  was  taken  possession  of.  Pekin  being  the  object  to  be 
gained,  the  allies  advanced  towards  that  mysterious  capital,  and  several 
officers  having  been  sent  on  in  advance,  were  perfidiously  captured  by 
the  Chinese,  and  treated  with  the  most  barbarous  cruelties.  Indeed 
several  of  them  were  murdered,  and  the  others  only  released  from 
their  painful  captivity,  because  the  Chinese  authorities  believed  that 
they  would  obtam  better  terms  through  their  medium.  The  Chinese 
army,  under  San-ko-lin-sin,  having  been  utterly  defeated,  the  allies  oon- 
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tmQod  tkdr  march.  Thej[  captured  the  magnificent  summer  pakoe  of 
the  Emperor,  which  was  ffiven  up  to  plunder  and  destruction,  and  then 
the  allied  generals  arriyed  under  the  walls  of  the  capital  Alarm  had 
bj  this  time  taken  possession  of  the  Celestial  authorities,  who  agreed 
to  receive  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros,  for  the  puroose  of  conferring 
upon  a  treaty  of  peace.  With  much  pomp  and  a  display  of  military 
power,  the  plenipotentiaries  entered  the  city,  and  demanded  terms, 
which  were  .at  length  agreed  to.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  these 
inglorious  wars  will  not  again  have  to  be  undertaken,  but  that  we  shall 
cany  on  our  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  in  a  spirit  of 
honourable  fairness,  and  thus  prove  to  them  that  intercourse  with  us  is 
as  advantageous  for  themselves,  as  for  those  who  will  have  a  vast  and 
comparatively  unexplored  market  opened  to  them. 

During  the  year  1860  the  terms  of  a  commercial  treaty  were  agreed 
upon  by  England  and  France,  which  will,  doubtless,  prove  of  immense 
value  to  both  countries;  by  the  medium  of  constant  and  unfettered 
intercourse,  let  us  trust,  that  two  nations  will  be  united  in  intimate  and 
lasting  alliance,  whose  only  rivalry  for  many  centuries  was  displayed 
upon  sanguinary  fields  of  battle. 

Another  event  for  which  this  year  was  remarkable,  was  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America.  In 
the  British  colony  His  Roval  Highness  was  received  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  display  of  loyalty,  while  his  journey  through  the  United 
States  was  one  continued  ovation  of  kindly  welcome. 

The  first  of  those  iron-plated  ships,  which  are  destined  to  supplant 
"the  wooden  walls  of  old  England,"   was  launched  in  1860.    This 
magnificent  vessel,  aptly  named  the   Warrior,  is  considered  a  most 
perfect  model  for  all  future  iron  monsters.    A  revolution  also  com- 
menced in  our  system  of  artillery,  by  the  invention  of   guns  of  such 
power,  range,  and  calibre,  as  to  render  the  further  use  of  our  old  artillery 
utterly  impossible.    Trials  were  made  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
cannon  invented  by  Mr.  Whit- 
worth  and  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong.   With  six  pounds  of 
powder  the  Armstrong  gun 
threw  a  321b.  ball  nine  thou- 
sand yards,  and  the  Whit- 
worth  ffun  attained  a  range  of 
nine  thousand    six  hundred 
and  eighty-eight    yards,  or, 
&vt  and  a  hau  miles.    After 
anxious  deliberations  by  com- 
petent judges,  it  was  deter-  whitwobth  quit. 
mined   to   purchase  the  in- 
vention of  Sir  William  Armstrong,  and,  at  the  time  we  are  writing, 
his  formidable  pieces  of  ordnance  are  rapidly  superseding  the  old 
guns  used  by  the  army,  and  in  all  fortified  places  and  ships  in  British 
possession 

The  Session  of  1861  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  passing  of  an 
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act  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  of  baukmptcj,  by  whidi  imptisaameiit 
for  debt  was  abolished,  except  in  cases  ot  firaud.  Mach  of  the  dd, 
expensive,  and  cumbrous  machinery  of  bankruptcy  was  swept  awsy, 
and  facilities  were  afforded  for  honest  traders  to  settle  their  affairs  in  a 
manner,  as  far  as  possible,  satis&ctory  to  themsdYca  and  their  cre- 
ditors. 

The  paper  duty  was  repealed  during  this  year.  A  loan  of  fiTe 
millions  was  agreed  to  for  the  encouragement  of  Indian  railwaTS. 

In  consequence  of  the  terrible  war  that  broke  out  at  tnis  time 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of  America,  considerable 
discussion  occurred  in  Parliament  upon  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
towards  the  belligerents.  A  policy  of  strict  neutrality  was  generally 
believed  to  be  our  proper  course,  and,  although  this  has  been  tne  cause 
of  imtold  misery  to  our  poor  suffering  artizans  in  Lancashire,  who 
have  been  depriyed  of  their  means  of  existence  by  the. continuance  of 
this  fratricidal  war,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  tluit,  in  spite  of 
all  the  sacrifices  we  have  been  called  upon  to  make,  our  honour  has 
been  maintained,  and  international  law  has  been  rigidly  respected. 

Towards  the  close  of  1861  a  violent  outrage  was  committed  by  an 
officer  in  the  United  States'  service,  who  boarded  the  Trent,  mail 
steamer,  and  took  out  of  her  some  passengers  believed  to  be  accredited 
agents  of  the  Confederate  States.  When  the  news  reached  England, 
demands  for  instant  apology  and  ample  reparation  were  addressed  to 
the  government  of  Washington,  and  a  strong  military  force  was  sent  to 
Canada.  Happily  the  threatened  war  was  averted,  by  the  surrender  of 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  and  an  ample  apology  for  the  piratical 
attack  of  Admind  Wilkes. 

A  fearful  famine  ra^d  in  those  north-western  provinces  of  India, 
which  had  so  recently  been  devastated  by  a  horrible  rebellion.  The 
rains  so  anxiously  looked  for  had  Med;  and  the  whole  country  from 
Peshawur  to  Cawnpore  became  a  desert.  The  dead  and  dying  lay 
heaped  together  by  the  roadsides,  miserable  objects  to  behold.  In  a 
single  district  no  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  of  the  unhappy 
people  perished  of  starvation.  When  the  intelligence  of  this  calamity 
reached  England,  vigorous  measures  were  at  once  adopted  to  forward 
relief  to  India.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  city  of  London,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  subscriptions  poured  m;  no  less  a  sum  than 
£107,585  was  sent  out,  to  save  our  Hindoo  fellow-subjects  from  the 
most  miserable  of  deaths. 

On  the  8th  of  April  the  Census  -of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  taken,  and  the  numbers  were  found  to  amount  to 
29,834,788,  showing  an  increase  within  ten  years  of  2,803,034  souls. 
The  population  of  London  had  augmented  to  the  extent  of  440,798. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  two  domestic  events, 
closely  affecting  the  happiness  of  our  beloved  Sovereign,  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  at  large. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  the  respected  mother  of  the  Queen,  the 
venerable  Duchess  of  Kent,  departed  this  life.    Her  Boyal  ^ghness 
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had  reached  an  age,  when,  in  the  coarse  of  nature,  her  life  conld  not  be 
ffreatlv  prolonged:  but  the  sympathv  of  the  countir  was  excited,  for 
uiis  blow  was  the  first  that  had  befaUen  the  Boval  family.  Addresses 
of  condolence  were  Toted  to  Her  Majesty,  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  eyery  corporate  and  municipal  body  in  the  empire. 
^  Scarcely,  noweyer,  was  the  Queen  recoyering  from  the  sorrow  occa- 
sioned by  her  mother's  death,  when  an  eyent  occurred,  which  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  national  calamity.  The  Prince  Consort  had  deyoted  his 
life  to  the  performance  of  beneficent  actions,  to  the  encouragement  of 
science  and  art,  and  to  the  promotion  of  eyery  scheme  tending  to  adyance 
the  progress  and  happiness  of  the  people.  At  no  time  had  he  used  his 
exalted  position  for  the  purpose  of  personal  aggrandisement,  but  had 
used  his  oj^rtunities  solely  with  the  yiew  of  eieyating  the  people,  and 
raising  their  moral  and  social  standard.  In  the  eloquent  words  of  Lord 
Derby,  "  of  an  ordinary  man  it  were  much  to  say,  that,  call'>d  suddenly  and 
in  early  manhood  to  a  station  the  most  exalted  and  perilous,  surrounded 
by  eyery  temptation,  haying  at  command  eyery  luxuiy  and  pleasure 
wmch  the  human  heart  coula  wish  for,  he  yet  knew  how  to  resist  them 
all,  and  that,  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  he  discharged  blamelessly 
and  irreproachably  eyeiy  duty  of  a  husband  and  a  father;  that  he  made 
Ids  household  a  model  of  domestic  order  and  family  affection ;  and  that, 
placed  in  a  situation  of  extreme  difficulty,  he  so  conducted  himself  that, 
eyen  the  breath  of  calumny  ncyer  yentured  to  insinuate  against  him  the 
slightest  chaise  of  haymg  abused  in  any  degree  the  influence  which  he 
possessed.  Neyer  condescending  to  flatter--on  the  contrary — on  some 
occasions  goin^  to  the  yery  yerge  of  indiscretion  in  comoating  what 
appeared  to  mm  to  be  a  national  prejudice,  he  pursued  steadily,^ 
suently,  and  most  unostentatiously  that  line  which  he  had  chalked  out 
for  himself,  and  succeeded  in  estaolishing  an  impress  of  himself,  which 
will  long  suryiye  him,  on  the  habits,  the  tastes,  the  feelings,  of  the 
country  of  his  adoption.** 

During  the  first  week  of  December  the  Prince  had  contracted  a  cold, 
which  was  not,  apparently,  accompanied  by  any  serious  symptoms,  and 
only  a  few  days  before  ms  deat^  a  paragraph  in  the  Couri  dreular 
infonned  the  public,  "that  the  Prmce  had  been  confined  to  his  apart- 
ments, during  the  week,  by  a  feyerish  cold,  attended  with  pains  in  the 
limbs."  On  the  following  Wednesday,  it  was  announced  that  "His 
Boyal  Highness  the  I^ce  Consort  is  suffering  from  feyer,  unattended 
by  unfayourable  symptoms,  but  likely  from  its  nature  to  continue  for 
some  time."  On  Saturda;^,  the  14th,  a  rumour  spread  abroad  that  the 
Prince  was  sinking ;  at  midnight  the  heayy  tolling  of  the  great  bell  of 
St.  Paul's  made  it  blown  throughout  the  metropolis  that  his  guileless 
spirit  had  passed  away.  On  Sunday,  the  painful  intelligence  was 
telegraphed  all  oyer  the  empire,  and  ahnost  the  first  intimation  of  the 
Prince's  illness  receiyed  by  the  great  mass  of  the  People,  was  the 
omission  of  his  name  from  the  morning  prayers.  Then  the  reality 
of  the  national  calamity  fell  on  the  Queeir s  subjects  like  a  thunderbolt  -, 
not  alone  was  keen  regret  felt  for  the  loss  of  this  great  Prince,  btit 
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sympathy  was  in  every  heart,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  for  the 
bereaved  ?rife  and  mother.  Such  sincere  and  nnirersal  sorrow,  as  was 
then  felt  and  expressed,  had  never  before  been  known.  There  was  no 
man,  woman,  or  child,  so  poor,  but  they  displayed  some  signs  of 
mourning;  it  was  as  if  every  family  had  lost  one  of  its  dearest  and 
most  cherished  ones. 

On  the  23rd  of  December,  the  dav  appointed  for  the  funeral,  business 
was  suspended  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  the  people  flocked  to  the 
churches,  there  to  offer  up  their  nrayers  to  the  throne  of  mercy,  that 
strength  may  be  given  to  our  oeloved  Queen,  so  that  she  might  be 
enabled  to  bear  the  terrible  bereavement. 
And  so,  amidst  gloom  and  sorrow,  closed  the  memorable  year  1861. 
Up  to  his  latest  nour  the  Prince  had  been  engaged  in  perfecting  the 
arrangements  for  holding  a  second  International  ^Exhibition,  the  build- 
ing for  which  was  rising,  with  marvellons  rapidity,  on  a  site  at  South 
Kensin^on,  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  1862,  it  was  opened  to  the  public. 
The  articles  exhibited  far  surpassea  in  number  and  equality  those  con- 
tributed to  the  Crystal  Palace  of  1851,  thus  proving  the  immense 
advances  made,  during  the  interim,  both  in  the  art  of  design  and  in 
excellence  of  manufacture.  The  Exhibition  was  shorn  of  much  of  its 
splendour  by  the  recent  death  of  him  who  would  have  taken  so  much 
interest  in  its  success ;  but  none  entered  that  huge  shed,  and  wandered 
among  the  beautiful  works  of  art  there  collected,  without  feeling  intense 
veneration  for  the  memory  of  the  great  Prince  whose  life  had  been 
devoted  to  the  success  of  every  project  calculated  to  advance  and 
popularize  science  and  art. 

The  war  between  the  Federal  and  Confederate  States  of  America  was 
carried  on  with  increased  bitterness,  and  the  consequences  to  thk 
country  continued  to  be  most  disastrous.     All  supply  of  cotton  from 

America  being  en- 
tirely suspended, 
hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  artixans 
were  thrown  out 
of  employ.  Sub- 
soriptionsof  enor- 
mous magnitude 
were  raiaed  to  aid 
them  in  the  time 
of  their  dire  dis- 
tress; their  peace- 
able and  orderly 
conduct  exciting 
the  admirationof 
the  world.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1862-3  the  sufferings  of  the  Lancashire  operatives 
were  most  intense,  and,  as  no  aid  had  been  granted  by  Parliament 
they  and  their  families  were  dependent  upon  pnvate  benevolenoe.    In 
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the  Session  of  1863  a  bill  was  pissed,  authorizing  the  employment  of 
tiiese  poor  sufferers  upon  public  works,  a  temporary  expedient  adopted 
in  the  hope  that  the  wicked  and  fratricidal  war  in  America  will  soon  be 
terminated,  and  a  supply  of  cotton  be  forthcoming. 
•  The  marria^  of  tne  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Princess  Alexandra, 
daughter  of  King  Christian  IX.,  of  Denmark,  is  a  subject  for  naticmal 
congratulation,  as,  like  that  of  the  Prince's  narents,  it  was  an 
union  of  affection  and  not  of  policy.  Witu  the  example  ot 
those  parents  ever  present  to  his  miod,  we  have  no  cause  to  fear 
a  recurrence  of  the  painful  circumstances  which  scandalized  the 
oountiy  in  the  days  of  King  George  the  Third,  but  we  look 
oonfidenily  forward  to  a  future  in  which  the  heir  to  the  throne  shall  be 
a  support  to  his  widowed  mother,  taking,  as  far  as  is  possible,  the 
place  of  the  husband  on  whose  sound  jliscretion  and  honesty  of  purpose 
the  Queen  could  so  safely  rely.  Let  us  all  pray  that  the  royal  lady's 
grief  will  be  tempered  by  time  ;  that  she  may  long  be  spared  to  us  to  fill 
a  throne  unsullied  by  an  act  of  hers  for  which  there  can  be  a  shadow  of 
regret;  that 

"She  shall  be 

A  pattern  to  all  prinoes  liviog  with  her. 

And  all  that  shall  succeed:  Sheba  was  never 

More  CMvetous  of  wisdom,  and  fsir  virtue. 

Than  this  pure  soul  shall  be :  all  prlncehr  grace. 

That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is. 

With  all  the  virtues  that  attend  the  Rood, 

Shall  still  be  doubled  on  her ;  truth  shall  nnrse  her. 

Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  shall  counsel  her; 

She  shall  be  lov'dand  fear'd:  her  own  shall  bless  her. 

Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  com. 

And  hang  their  heads  with  sorrow." 

BiBTH  OF  THE  P&DICESS  ViCTOBIA. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent  had  been  travelling  on  the  Continent, 
when  the  Duchess  gave  hopes  of  presenting  an  heir  to  the  throne,  and 
it  was  at  once  resolved  tlutt  the  auspicious  baby  should  first  see  the 
light  in  that  country  over  whose  destinies  it  might  at  some  future  time 
be  called  upon  to  rule.  On  the  S4th  of  May,  1819,  Lord  Eldon,  in 
accordance  with  the  kw,  was  summoned  to  attend  at  Kensington 
Palace.  It  is  said  that  when  the  infant  Princess  was  ushered  into  the 
room,  where  the  great  officers  of  state  were  assembled,  the  Chancellor, 
rubbing  up  his  Sluikespeare  for  the  occasion,  exclaimed : — 

**  This  Toyil  infsnt  (Heaven  stOl  mote  about  her  t) 
Though  in  her  cradle,  yet  now  promieea  ^ 

Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blesslngi, 
which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness. 
In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety 
Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants ;  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours." 

fiUBjriNO  07  THE  EoTAL  ExCH^GS. — 1888. 

On  January  10th,  1838,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Royal  Exchange 
was  on  fire.  A  north-east  wind  blew  with  bitter  keenness,  and  the 
ught  was  so  intensely  cold  that,  after  the  engines  arrived  on  the  ground. 
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some  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  hose  oonld  be  thawed  sa4B- 
cientljr  for  the  water  to  pass  freely  througL  The  flames  rose  hi^  ia 
the  air,  and  spread  with  aUrming  rapidity.  The  Bank,  the  Mansioii 
House,  the  dome  of  St.TauTs  with  its  suded  cross,  were  lighted  up  br  the 
flames,  and  it  was  not  long  before  thdT  deTOuring  element  reacmed  the 
tower  of  the  bnildine.  As  stones  and  flaming  timbers,  and  molteu 
lead  fell  around,  the  Dells  commenced  chiming  the  old  Kngliah  tone, 
"  There's  nae  luck  about  the  house ;"  and  as  the  National  Anthem  wis 
bein^  chimed,  the  brave  old  bells  fell,  one  after  another,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. The  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  which  had  escaped  the 
great  fire  of  1666,  was  destroyed;  but  the  time-honoured  grasshopper 
was  saved,  and  now  surmounts  the  tower  of  Mr.  Tite's  modern 
building. 

Origin  of  the  Penny  Post. 

In  her  admirable  work,  the  "  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace," 
Miss  Martineau  relates  the  following  curious  incident,  as  happening 
many  years  since  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  the  author  of  the  penny-postue 
system : — "  When  a  young  man,  Mr.  R.  Hill  was  walking  through  the 
Lake  district,  when  he  one  day  saw  the  postman  deliver  a  letter  to  a 
woman  at  a  cottage.  The  woman  turned  it  over,  and  examined  it,  and 
then  returned  it,  saying  that  she  could  not  pay  the  postage,  which  was 
a  shilling.  Hearing  that  the  letter  was  from  her  brother,  Mr.  Hill  paid 
the  postage,  in  spite  of  the  manifest  unwiUingnest  of  the  woman.  As 
soon  as  tne  postman  was  out  of  sieht,  she  showed  Mr.  Hill  how  his 
money  had  been  wasted,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned.  The  sheet  was 
blank.  There  was  an  agreement  between  her  brother  and  herself  that, 
as  long  as  all  went  well  with  him,  he  should  send  a  blank  sheet  in  this 
way  every  quarter;  and  she  thus  had  tidings  of  him  without  the 
expense  of  postage."  This  incident,  and  many  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  coming  to  Mr.  Hill's  knowledge,  induced  him  to  think  deeply 
about  the  subject,  and  he  came  to  tKe  conclusion  that  the  only  way  of 
dealing  with  the  matter  was,  to  make  the  cost  of  letter  sending  so  (^eap, 
that  people  would  have  no  inducement  or  excuse  for  smuggling  their 
correcpondence.  Mr.  Hill's  long  cogitations  ended  in  his  propounding 
the  scneme  of  the  Penny  Post,  which,  to  the  latest  hour  of  our  nationu 
existence,  will  be  inseparably  coupled  with  his  honoured  name. 

Attempted  Assassination  of  the  Queen. 

At  a  garter  after  six,  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  June  10th, 
Her  Majesty,  accompanied  by  Prince  Albert,  left  Buckingham  Palace 
in  a  low  pony  phaeton,  to  take  her  customary  drive  in  Hyde  Park, 
Colonels  Buckley  and  Bowater  attending  as  equerries.  It  happened, 
that  evening,  that  the  Queen  sat  on  the  left  instead  of  ^e  rif^t  side  of 
her  husband;  so  that,  as  thev  advanced  ud  Constitution  Hill,  Her 
Majesty  was  next  the  brick  wall  on  the  left  siae  of  the  road.  The  car* 
riage  had  proceeded  a  short  distance  up  the  road,  when  a  young  man. 
who  had  been  standing  with  his  back  to  the  Green  Park  fence,  advu^ed 
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to  within  a  yeiy  few  yards  of  the  eqmpaffe,  and  deliberately  firecL 
pointing  bis  pistol  towards  the  Queen.  The  ball  did  not  take  effect,  and 
Her  Maje^  rose  from  her  seat,  but  was  instantly  held  back  by  the 
Prince.  lHa  Queen  turned  very  pale,  and  appeared  exoeecungly 
alarmed,  but  she  is  not  recorded  to  have 
made  any  exclamation.  The  postilions 
paused  for  a  moment ;  but  Prince  Albert,  in 
a  loud  Toice,  ordered  them  to  diive  on — 
not,  however,  before  the  assassin,  saying 
'*  I  have  another,"  discharged  a  second  pistol, 
pointed  towards  the  carriage.  This  also 
proved  harmless. 

The  Queen  and  Prince  were  driven  as  far 
as  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and  then,  turned  off 
from  their  intended  route,  to  visit  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  in  Belgrave  Souare;  so 
that  the  Queen's  mother  neard  of  the  at- 
tempted assassination  and  the  safety  of  her 
daughter  at  the  same  moment. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  misg;uided 
young  man,  OxforcC  was  instsntly  seised  by 
the  bystanders,  and  handed  over  to  the 
police.  His  trial  took  pUce  on  the  9th  of  July  follovnng,  and,  it  having 
been  shown  that  he  had  exhibited  symptoms  of  insanity,  and  that 
several  members  of  his  family  had  been  similarly  afflicted,  the  jury 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prisoner  was  fi:uiltv,  but  that  he  was 
of  unsound  mind.  Upon  this.  Cmord  was  orderea  to  be  detained  in 
the  criinini^  ward  of  Bethlem,  duriiig  Her  Majesty's  pleasure. 


IlCFX&rAL  KOSBt  OV  TSB 
BOVSRXieV. 


Rebecca  and  heb  Daughtebs. 

Loud  and  justifiable  compbiints  had  long  been  made,  by  the  poorer 
classes  in  South  Wales,  of  the  excessive  number  of  toll-gates  and  Imis, 
caused  by  the  multitude  of  separate  road-trusts,  which  rendered  a 
ticket  given  on  one  line  useless  for  gates  or  bars  within,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  short  distance  of  two  hundred  yards.  These  exaoaons 
were  most  injurious  to  the  poorer  class  of  farmers,  whose  profits  were 
sorely  affected  by  the  outrageous  anomaly.  Eindinf  their  oompkunts 
unsupported  by  the  wealthier  classes,  the  sufferers  aetermined  to  tske 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.  Nocturnal  meetings  were  held  iu  remote 
districts,  and  a  sort  of  religious  conspiracy  was  organized.  Ik  rioters 
chose  for  their  text  the  words  in  Genesis  xxiv.  60^"  And  they  blessed 
Rebecca,  and  said  unto  her.  Let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate  of  those 
which  hate  them."  A  leader  having  oeen  elected,  he  was  disguised  in 
female  attire,  and  called  "Rebecca,"  while  liis  aiders  and  abettors 
were  known  as  "  his  daughters."  The  destruction  of  gates  commenoed 
in  the  winter  of  1842-43,  and,  although  it  was  at  first  regarded  as  a 
mischievous  frolic,  the  repeated  demolition  of  turnpike  prooertj  at 
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length  became  serioas.  Daring  daylight  all  was  quiet  and  peaceable^ 
bat  no  sooner  did  night  set  in  than  rands  of  armed  men  collected  in 
considerable  numbers.  When  a  gate  was  doomed,  "Rebecca  and  her 
danghtors,"  announced  their  approach  bj  a  blowing  of  horns  and  a  dis> 
charge  of  fire-arms;  they  then  surround^  the  house,  forced  open  the 
door,  bound  the  inmates  with  cords,  and  led  them  into  the  road  or  fields. 
The  next  process  was  to  unroof  the  tenement,  level  the  walls,  and  ^op 
the  gate  into  small  pieces,  leaving  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  obnoxious  toll-bar.  These  operations  were  effected  with 
marvellous  rapidity,  and  in  the  morning  no  trace  of  the  rioters  could  be 
seen.  All  was  quiet;  the  labourers  were  at  work  in  the  fields,  the 
farmers  drove  their  teams  along  the  country  roads,  and,  but  for  the 
detached  and  numerous  heaps  ^  ruins,  no  one  could  have  suspected 
that  the  nights  were  occupied  in  riot  and  disorder.  At  length  these  dis- 
turbances reached  such  an  alarming  height,  that  a  large  hwj  of  military 
and  police  were  sent  into  the  distnct ;  but,  emboklened  bv  success,  t^ 
rioters  resorted  to  murder  and  incendiarism.  A  considerable  number  (tf 
prisoners  having  been  taken,  a  special  commission  was  appointed  to 
conduct  the  trius.  Three  of  the  ringleaders  were  sentenced  to  long 
periods  of  transportation,  and  the  remainder  escaped  with  imprison- 
ment. An  Act  of  Parliament  having  been  passed  for  the  consolidatkui 
of  South  Wales  Turnpike  Trusts,  no  further  cause  or  excuse  remained 
for  the  continuance  of  these  peculiar  disturbances^  and  at  length 
"  Rebecca  and  her  Daughters  "  ceased  to  exist. 

Thb  Ibish  Fauinb. 

The  following  graphic  account  of  this  fearful  calamity  i»  given  by 
Sir  Archibidd  aSsou  m  his  continuation  of  the  "  History  of  Europe :" — 
"AH  that  the  imagination  of  Dante  has  fipired,  all  that  the  pens  of 
Thucydides  or  Boccacio  have  described,  all  that  the  pencil  of  Reynolds 
has  pictured  of  the  terrible  and  pathetic,  was  realized,  and  more  than 
r«dized,  in  that  soene  of  unutterable  woe.  Often,  when  a  cottage  was 
observed  to  be  deserted,  and  the  wonted  smoke  no  loiter  seen  to  issue 
from  its  roof, — when  die  anxious  neighbours  opened  the  door,  they 
found  the  whole  family  lying  dead  in  a  circle,  witn  the  new-born  inisBuat 
still  locked  in  its  mother's  arms,  having  drained  the  last  drop  of  nutri- 
ment in  the  dying  embrace.  Numbers  of  peasants'  dropped  down  on 
the  wayside  from  pure  exhaustion,  when  striving  to  reach  the  work- 
house or  the  nearest  Government  works.  A  faithful  dog  was  sometimes 
found  beffiie  the  body,  emaciated  and  weak,  but  true  to  its  trust  even 
in  death." 

"A  mournful  scene  was  very  frequently  presented  at  the  farm-houses 
during  the  winter,  especially  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  cattle,  deprived  for  long  of  their  wonted  meal,  were  to  be  seen 
standing  in  suence  round  the  deserted  door,  occasionally  ffiving  a  low 
moan  at  the  long-continued  absence  of  the  well-known  himaa  that  were 
wont  to  nooxish  them,  and  whose  prostration  had  been  so  sudden  that 
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fbey  liad  neither  strength  to  feed  nor  to  slay  them.  Hie  wail  of  starr- 
ing children  was  to  be  heard  on  all  sides,  begging  in  yain  of  their 
parents  the  slender  pittance  on  which  they  had  1^  supported  life.  A 
melanchol^r  feature  of  the  times  was  exhibited  in  the  long  trains  of 
convoys  with  provisions  which  traversed  the  country  on  their  wi^  from 
the  seaports  to  the  interior,  guarded  by  long  files  of  tn^try  and  cavahr, 
round  which  the  weeping  viUagers,  witii  their  children,  crowded,  suppn- 
eating  for  a  handful  of  meal  to  stay  the  pangs  of  huiwer.  The  scenes 
exhibited  far  exceeded  in  horror  anything  yet  recordecT  in  English  his- 
tory ;  for,  in  the  nervous  words  of  Lord  John  Russell,  it  wasa  'famine 
of  the  thineenth,  which  had  Men  on  the  population  of  the  nineteenth 
century.'" 

In  July,  1847,  no  less  than  3,020,712  persons  were  saved  from 
stsrvation  by  receiving  rations  supplied  by  the  Relief  Committees. 
The  sum  of  £7,132,268  was  ^rant^  by  Government,  snd  £638,000 
raised  by  public  subscription,  m  aid  of  those  persons  in  Ireland  who 
were  thus  stricken  by  fanune. 

Ihcidenis  01  THX  IOth  Of  Afbii^  1848. 

Although  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  presented  no  outward  evi- 
dences of  the  concentration  of  a  larse  military  force  for  the  repression 
of  the  expected  insurrection,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief,  had  not  neglected  any  precautions.  Considerable  military 
forces  of  artillery,  cavabj,  and  infantry,  occupied  the  laree  quadrangles 
of  public  offices,  and  the  yards  of  inns ;  two  regiments  of  the  line  were 
in  reserve  at  Millbank  Penitentiary ;  twelve  hundred  soldiers  occupied 
Beptford  Dockyard ;  thirty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  were  held  in  readi- 
ness at  the  Tower,  to  be  shipped  at  any  moment,  on  steamers  lying  at 
the  quay  to  receive  them.  The  Guards  were  stationed  in  Scotland- 
yard,  the  yard  of  the  Rose  Inn,  Bridewell,  the  Horse  Guards,  and 
Buckingham  Palace.  The  Bank  of  England,  the  Treasury,  Whitehall, 
and  Somerset  House,  were  garrisoned  with  riflemen.  Yet,  not  a  soldier 
was  seen  in  the  streets,  to  irritate  those  from  whom  dan^r  was  antid- 

Sted.  The  real  force  to  which  we  must  look  as  the  mam  eause  of  the 
y's  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Chartists,  was  the  speciid  constables, 
who,  to  the  number  of  170,000,  were  enrolled  in  the  metropolis;  and 
who,  with  the  white  badge  on  their  arm  and  the  staff  in  their  hand, 
constituted  a  moral  power  of  so  formidable  a  nature,  that  EagUnd  mav 
he  said  to  have  owed  her  salvation  from  a  widely-spread  scene  of  blood- 
shed to  their  patriotism.  In  one  detachment,  under  the  cattmand  of 
Lord  Eglinton,  there  was  a  special  constable  destined  in  a  short  time 
to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world  towards  him;  this  was  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  now  Emperor  of  the  Erench,  but  then  an  exile 
from  his  coimtr|r.  * 

On  the  morning  of  April  10th,  the  most  noticeable  feature  was  the 
unusual  stillness  of  the  streets;  few  policemen  were  visible^  Imt  the 
special  constid)les  assembled  at  their  places  of  rendeavou8«  awaiting 
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orders.  As  the  mommg  wore  on,  processions  moved  tovards  Ken- 
ningion  Common.  The  National  Ck>nYention,  or  Chartist  Parliament, 
attended  by  about  seventeen  hondred  persons,  marched  as  an  escort  to 
an  enonnons  car,  on  which  Mr.  Feargns  O'Connor  and  other  leaders  were 
seated.  Arrived  at  Kenninffton  Common,  the  oar  halted  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  assembly ;  bnt,  before  l£he  commencement  of  proceedings,  a  ^^igantie 
poHce  inspector  made  lus  way  throngh  the  crowd,  and,  adoressmg  Mr. 
O'Connor,  Informed  him  that  the  Commissioner  of  Police  desired  to 
have  some  conversation  with  him.  At  this  interview  Mr.  Mayne  in* 
ormed  O'Connor  that,  while  desiring  to  offer  no  impediment  to  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  people  to  meet  and  petition,  Govenmient 
had  determined  to  prevent  any  attempt  of  the  processions  to  recross  the 
bridges ;  Mr.  Mayne  further  told  the  Chartist  leader  that  he  would  be 
held  personally  responsible  for  any  breadi  of  the  peace.  This  infornuu 
tion  having  bmi  conveyed  to  the  members  of  the  Convention,  a  violent 
altco'calion  ensued  as  to  the  desirability,  or  otherwise,  of  consenting  to 
forego  tiie  processions ;  but  good  sense  prevailed,  and  the  monster  peti- 
tion was  consigned  to  the  humble  conveyance  of  three  hack-cabs. 

The  meeting  being  dissolved,  the  people  made  the  best  of  their  way 
to  London ;  but  the^r  were  ovlj  permitted  to  pass  over  the  bridges  in 
parties  of  ten  at  a  time.  Berore  dark  they  had  all  dispersed,  and  a 
stranger,  coming  for  the  first  time  to  London  that  evenings  would  not 
have  found  any  reason  for  believing  that  the  metrooolis  had  passed 
through  the  throes  of  an  incipient  insurrection. 

COLONZL  SiBTHOSP  ASD  PXABGUS  O'CONKOB. 

During  the  conversation  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  subject  of  the  Monster  Chartist  Petition,  Colonel  Sibthorp  re- 
lated the  following  anecdote : — "  On  Monday  night,  when  the  honour- 
able and  learned  member  for  Nottingham  (O'Connor),  addressing  me  at 
the  door  of  the  House,  saic^  '  I  am  gjad  all  went  off  peaceably,'  I 
said, '  I  have  one  regret  that  it  did.'  '  Why  P'  he  asked.  '  Because,'  I 
replied,  'if  you  had  attempted  to  come  over  the  bridge,  you  would  have 
got  the  soundest  thrashing  mortal  man  ever  received.'"  This  cha- 
racteristic anecdote  was  received  with  "loud  cheers  and  laughter." 

Escape  or  Louis  Philupps  to  £noi.asd. 

The  insurrection  of  February  having  proved  suecessfol,  the  King, 
with  a  lively  recollection  of  the  fate  of  Louis  XVI.,  resolved  to  escape 
from  the  fury  of  the  people.  He  reached  the  coast,  and  a  passage  having 
been  secured  for  the  royal  fugitives  on  board  the  Exfreu  packet,  they 
proceeded  in  an  open  boat  to  Havre,  the  ex-King  passmg  as  an  English- 
man.   They  landed  on  the  following  day  at  Ne^aven  in  Sussex. 

One  Mr.  Thomas  Stone  recognized  the  ex-King  afar  off,  in  the  boat 
which  brought  him  ashore,  and  ]^edged  to  him  the  protection  and  hos- 
pitality of  the  British  nation.  The  conversation  tut  took  place,  when 
the  Kmg  landed,  is  thus  reported : — 

SHone. — ^Welcome  to  England,  your  Majesty  \ 
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^ Loms  PMilippe.—l  thank  you!  I  thank  yoa!  I  have  alwa,Ts  felt 
l^easnze  in  coming  to  Englimd.  Thank  God  I  am  in  EngUmn  onoe 
more! 

Stame. — ^We  will  protect  janr  Majestr. 

Lomis  PhiUippe(muih  agitated). — ^1  tnank  yon !  I  thank  yoa ! 

Smith,  the  ex-Aing,  vasscanti]^  attired.  He  wore  a  rough  pea- 
lacket,  horrowed  from  the  captain  of  the  Exmreu,  and  grey  trousers ;  his 
nead  was  protected  hy  a  blue  doth  traTelling-cap,  and  his  neck  bv  a 
common  red-and-white  woollen  comforter.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a 
large  cotton  umbrella.  His  beard  was  apparently  of  a  week's  growth. 
The  Queen  was  mn£Ded  in  a  large  plaid  cloak,  while  her  features  were 
carefmlT  conceded  by  the  folds  of  a  thick  reil. 

At  Newhaven  the  royal  exiles  took  np  their  residence  at  the  Bridge 
Inn,  kept  by  one  Widow  Smith.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  endeaTonrs  to  allemte  the  inoonYcnience  of 
the  refugees ;  a  dressing-case  was  lent  to  his  Majesty,  and  a  chest  of 
clothes  proffered  to  the  Qoeen,  which,  however,  she  declined.  The 
rector  ot  the  parish  called  early.  His  name,  also,  was  Smith ;  and,  on 
being  announced,  the  l^™g  exclaimed,  "  Mr.  Smith,  that  is  curious 
indeed !  and  very  remai^able«  that  the  first  to  welcome  me  should  be  a 
Mr.  Smith,  since  the  assuned  name  was  '  Smith'  by  which  I  escaped 
from  France.  Look,  this  is  my  passport,  made  ont  in  the  name  of 
'William  Smith.'" 

The  Battle  of  tbs  Cabbage  Stukps. 

Insurrection  being^  openly  counselled  in  Ireland  by  the  misguided 
leaders.  Smith  (^Bnen,  Meagher,  Dillon,  and  Mahony,  rewards  wero 
offered  by  Government  for  their  apprehension.  In  the  South  of  Ireland 
some  thousands  of  ksnigents  were  assembled  and  reviewed  near  BeUlin' 
parry.  As  they  wero  aavandng  towards  the  town,  on  the  28th  of  July, 
they  met  fifty  of  the  police  under  Inspector  Trant,  who  had  marohed 
ont  for  the  purpose  of  interoeptinj^  them.  Finding  his  little  band  sur- 
rounded by  the  insurgnits,  tne  mspector  rotreat»i  to  a  small  farm- 
house belonging  to  one  Widow  Cormack,  and  resolved  to  defend  the  place 
to  the  last,  jjie  rebels,  with  O'Brien  at  their  head,  invested  the  small 
garrison,  and,  after  a  vain  endeavour  to  induce  the  police  to  desert  the 
Government,  their  leader  gave  orders  to  fire.  The  little  but  brave  gar- 
rison defended  themselves  with  considerable  gallantry,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  two  of  the  insurgents  were  killed,  and  three  wounded,  in  the 
oabbage-earden  attached  to  the  house.  Upon  this  check  the  rioters 
dispersea ;  Mr.  O'Brien  fled,  but  a  few  days  afterwards  he  was  arrested 
at  the  Thurles  railway  station.  His  trial  occurred  in  the  autumn,  in 
company  with  several  others  of  the  rebels,  and  the  whole  meshes  of  a 
vast  conspiracy  wero  unravelled.  The  prisoners  received  sentence  of 
death,  which  was  afterwards  commuted  to  transportation  for  life.  Some 
of  these  misguided  men  broke  their  parole  and  escaped  to  America, 
where  some  of  them  have  signalized  themselves  in  the  terrible  civil  war 
between  the  Northerh  and  Southern  States.    Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  and 
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severa]  othen  were  pardoned  by  the  general  axnnestj  proclaimed  on  the 
termination  of  the  Eussian  War. 

Incidents  of  th£  Rubsiaji  War. 

The  following  gnmhic  descriptions  are  taken  from  theyaluable  letters 
contributed  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell  to  the  TiiMt  newspaper,  during  the 
progress  of  the  Crimean  campaign ;  and,  so  thorouglily  true  ana  pic- 
turesque are  they,  in  all  their  parts,  that  we  give  them  in  their  entirety, 
as  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  add  to  them  a  single  word  which 
would  not  rob  them  of  half  their  interest : — 

Battle  op  Balaklava.— Oct.  25th,  1854. 

"  At  ten  minutes  past  eleven  our  light  cavalry  brigade  advanced 
The  whole  brigade  scarcely  made  one  effective  regiment,  according  to 
the  numbers  of  continental  armies;  and  yet  it  was  more  than  we 
could  spare.  As  the^  rushed  towards  the  front  the  Russians  opened  on 
them  from  the  guns  m  the  redoubt  on  the  right,  with  volleys  of  musketry 
and  rifles.  They  swept  proudly  past,  glittering  in  the  morning  sun,  in 
all  the  pride  and  splendour  of  war.  We  could  scarcely  bebeve  the 
evidence  of  our  senses ;  surely  that  handful  of  men  are  not  going  to 
charge  an  army  in  position?  Alas!  it  was  but  too  true;  tneir 
desperate  valour  knew  no  bounds,  and  far  indeed,  was  it  removed  from 
its  so-called  better  part — discretion.  They  advanced  in  two  lines, 
quickening  their  pace  as  they  closed  towards  the  enemy.  A  more 
fearful  spectacle  was  never  witnessed  than  by  those  who,  without  the 
power  to  aid,  beheld  their  heroic  countrymen  rushing  into  the  arms  of 

death.  At  the  distance  of  twelve 
hundred  yanU  the  whole  line  of  the 
enemy  belched  Torth,  from  thirty  iron 
mouths,  a  flood  of  smoke  and  flame, 
through  wliich  hissed  the  deadly  balls. 
Their  flight  was  marked  by  instant 
gaps  in  our  ranks,  by  dead  men  and 
horses,  by  steeds  flying  wounded  and 
riderless  across  the  plain.  The  first 
line  is  broken ;  it  is  joined  by  the 
seoond;  they  never  halt  or  check 
their  speed  u)r  an  instant ;  with  di- 
minished ranks,  thinned  by  those 
thirty  ^ns,  which  the  Russians  bad 
laid  with  the  most  deadly  aocnracy, 
with  a  halo  of  flashing  steel  above 
their  heads,  and  with  a  cho^,  whidi 
was  many  a  noble  fellow's  death-cry,  they  flew  into  the  smoke  of  the 
batteries,  but  ere  they  were  lost  from  view  the  plain  was  strewed  with 
bodies,  and  the  carcases  of  horses.  They  were  exposed  to  an  oblique 
fire  from  the  batteries  on  the  hills  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  to  a  diieot 
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fire  of  musketry.  Through  the  donds  of  smoke  we  coald  see  their 
sabres  flashing,  as  they  roae  up  to  the  guns  and  dashed  between  them, 
cutting  down  the  gunners  as  they  stood.  We  saw  them  riding  throu^ 
the  gnns,  as  1  have  said;  to  our  delight  we  saw  them  retummg,  after 
breaiinff  through  a  column  of  Russian  mfismtry,  and  scattering  them  like 
chaff,  when  the  flank  flre  of  the  battery  on  the  hill  swept  them  down, 
scattered  and  broken  as  they  were. 

"  Wounded  men,  dismounted  troopers  flying  towards  us,  told  the  sad 
tale, — demigods  could  not  have  done  what  we  had  failed  to  do.  At  the 
very  moment  when  they  were  about  to  retreat,  an  enormous  mass  of 
Lancers  was  hurled  on  their  flank.  Colonel  Shewell,  of  the  8th 
Hussars,  saw  the  danger,  and  rode  hb  few  men  straight  at  them,  cut- 
ting his  way  through  with  fearful  loss.  The  other  regiments  turned, 
ana  engaged  in  a  desperate  encounter.  With  courage  too  ereat  almost 
for  credence,  they  were  breaking  their  way  through  the  columns  which 
enveloped  them,  wnen  there  took  place  an  act  of  atrocity  without  parallel 
in  the  modem  wsufare  of  ciyuized  nations.  The  Russian  gunners, 
when  the  storm  of  cavalry  passed,  returned  to  their  ffuns.  They 
saw  their  own  cavalry  mingled  with  the  troops  who  had  just  ridden 
over  them,  and,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  Russian  name, 
the  miscreants  poured  a  murderous  voUey  of  grape  and  canister  on  the 
mass  of  struggling  men  and  horses,  mingling  friend  and  foe  in  one 
common  ruin.  It  was  as  much  as  our  heavy  cavalry  brigade  could  do 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  miserable  remnants  of  that  band  of  heroes, 
as  they  returned  to  the  place  they  had  so  lately  quitted  in  all  the  pride 
of  life.  At  thirty-five  mmutes  past  eleven  not  a  British  soldier,  except 
the  dead  and  dlying,  was  left  in  front  of  these  bloody  Muscovite 
guns." 

WmsTLiNO  Dick. 

"The  heavy  frigate  which  has  been  dodging  our  batteries  so 
cleverly,  pive  a  taste  of  her  quality 
in  the  right  attack  again  to-day. 
She  escaped  from  the  position  m 
which  she  lay  before,  where  we 
had  laid  two  twenty-four  pounders 
for  her,  and  came  out  Sj^ain  to-day 
in  a  ^eat  passion,  firing  regular 
broadsides  at  our  battery,  and  sweep- 
ing the  hill  up  to  it  completely.  Oc- 
casionally she  varied  this  amusement 
with  a  round  or  two  from  thirteen- 
inch  mortars.  These  shells  have 
done  our  works  ind  guns  much 
dama^ ;  but  the  sailors,  who  are 
principally  treated  to  these  agreeable 
missiles,  nave  got  quite  accustomed 
to  them.    ' 
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"Bill,"  cries  one  fellow  to  another,  "lookout,  here  oomeB  'Whistling 
Dick/  " 

"  The  thirteen-inch  shell  has  been  thus  baptized  by  them,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  loudness  and  shrillness  of  the  noise  it  makes  in  the  air. 
They  ail  look  up,  and  their  keen,  quick  eyes  discern  the  globe  of  iron 
as  it  describes  its  curve  aloft.  Long  ere  '  Whistling  Dick"  has  reached 
the  ground,  the  blue-jackets  are  snug  in  their  various  hiding-places ; 
but  all  the  power  of  man  cannot  keep  them  from  peeping  out  now  and 
then  to  see  if  the  fuse  is  still  burning.  One  of  tnem,  tre  other  day, 
approached  a  shell,  which  he  thou^t  had  '  gone  out ;'  it  burst  just  as 
he  got  close  to  it,  and  the  concussion  dashed  him  to  the  grouno.  He 
got  up,  and  in  his  rage,  shaldng  his  fist  at  the  spot  where  the  shell 
had  been,  he  exclaimed,  '  You  deceitful  beggar,  there's  a  tiick  to 
play!'*' 

Battle  op  Ikkebhann. — ^D£ath  op  Geiosral  Steasowats. 

"About  half-^ast  nine  o'clock.  Lord  Raglan  and  his  staff  were  assem- 
bled on  a  knoll,  m  the  vain  hope  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  battle  which 
was  ra^g  below  them.  Here  General  Strangways  was  mortally 
wound^,  and  I  am  told  that  he  met  his  death  in  the  following  way : — 
A  shell  came  right  among  the  staff,  it  exploded  in  Captain  Somerset's 

horse,  rippins^  him  open ; 
a  jpoition  of  tne  shell  tore 
off  the  leather  overalls  of 
Captain  Somerset's  trou- 
sers ;  it  then  struck  down 
Captain  Gordon's  horse 
ana  killed  him  at  once, 
and  then  blew  away  Gene- 
ral Strangway's  1^  so 
that  it  hung  by  a  shred 
of  flesh  and  bit  of  doth. 
The  poor  old  General 
never  moved  a  muscle  of 
his  face.  He  said  merelj, 
in  a  gentle  voice,  'Wui 
any  one  be  kind  enoucL 
to  lift  me  off  my  horae?'  He  was  taken  down  and  laid  upon  me 
ground,  while  his  life-blood  ebbed  fast,  and  at  last  he  was  carried  to 
the  rear.  But  the  gallant  old  man  had  not  sufficient  strength  to 
undergo  an  operation,  and  in  two  hours  he  had  sunk  to  rest,  leaving 
behind  him  a  memory  which  ^rill  ever  be  held  dear  by  every  officer  ana 
man  in  the  army." 

A  Point  op  Hokoxi&. 
"  Brigadier  Shirley  was  aboard  ship ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  heard  liiat 
the  assault  was  to  take  place,  he  resolved  to  join  his  brigade,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, came  up  to  camp  that  very  morning.    Colonel  Unett,  of  the 
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19th  regiment^  mJi  the  senior  officer  in  Shirle/s  absence,  and  on  him 
would  have  derolyed  the  duty  of  leading  the  storming  colnmn  of  the 
L^ht  Divisioi^  had  the  latter  not  letnmed.  Colonel  Unett,  ignorant 
of  the  Brigadier's  intention  to  leave  shipboard,  had  to  decide  with 
Colonel  Wmdham  who  should  take  precedence  in  the  attack.  They 
tossed,  and  Colonel  Unett  won.  He  then  had  it  in  his  power  to  say 
whether  he  would  go  &nt  or  would  follow  Windham,  fie  looked  at 
the  shilling,  turned  it  OTer,  and  said,  '  My  choice  is  made ;  I'll  be  the 
first  man  into  the  Bedan.'  But  fate  willed  it  otherwise,  and  he  waa 
struck  down,  badly  wounded,  ere  he  had  reached  the  abbatis.*' 

AXUSBBCENTS  IK  THS  CaXP. 

**  As  for  Jack  Tar  he  shall  speak  for  himself.    This  is  the  bill  of  Ms 
pby:— 

"Thxatbx  Rotal,  Nayaii  Bbigasb. 
"  On  Friday  evening,  Slst  of  August,  will  be  performed 
"DBAF    AS    A    POST. 
"To  be  foUowed  by 
THE    SILENT    WOMAN. 
''  The  whole  to  condnde  with  a  laughable  Earce,  entitled 
"SLASHER    AND    CRASHER. 
"  Seats  to  be  taken  at  7  o'clock.    Performance  to  commence  pre- 
cisely at  8  o'clock. 

"  God  save  the  Queen ! ! !    Rule  Britannia ! ! !" 

"  And  right  weU  thev  played.  True,  the  theatre  was  the  amputating- 
house  of  the  brigade,  out  no  reflections  as  to  its  future  and  past  use 
marred  the  sense  of  present  enjoyment.  The  scenes  were  furnished 
from  the  London,  the  actors  from  the  brigade.  There  was  an  agreeable 
ballet-girl,  who  had  to  go  into  the  trenches  to  work  a  68-pounder,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  Sosa  was  impersonated  by  a  pre- 
possessmg  young  boatswain's  mate.  Songs  there  were  in  plenty,  witib. 
a  slight  smack  of  the  forecastle,  and  a  refrain  of  big  guns,  lioomine 
down  the  ravine,  from  the  front;  but  they  were  all  highh'  appreciate<C 
and  the  dancing  was  pronounced  to  be  worthy  of  Her  Majesty's,  ere 
Terj^sichore  and  Mr.  Lumley  retired  from  the  concern.  Nor  were 
fiuhionable  and  illustrious  persona^  wanting  to  grace  the  perform- 
ance with  their  presence,  and  to  reheve  the  mass  of  two  thousand  com- 
moners, who  cheered,  and  laughed,  and  applauded,  so  good-humouredly. 
Your  elegant  contemporar^s  types  need  not  have  blushed  to  print  such 
names  as  the  'Duke  of  Newcastle,'  who  paid  marked  attention  to  Deaf 
09  a  Pottf  and  led  encore  for  a  hornpipe  of  the  first  force ;  as  'Lord 
Rokeby,'  who  was  as  assiduous  as  his  Uraoe;  besides  those  of  generab, 
brigadiers,  lords,  and  honourables.  The  sense  of  enjoyment  was  not 
maned  by  the  long-range  guns,  which  now  and  then  sent  a  lobbing 
shot  near  the  theatre,  and  neyer  did  any  hsurm ;  and  if  the  audience 
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were  amused,  so  were  the  performers^  who  acted  with  surfHisiiiff  apirifc 
and  taste.  What  would  old  Benbow,  or  grim  old  Cloodesley  SuyveU, 
have  thought  of  it  aUr 

Fighting  yo&  thb  Lotb  of  n. 

"  The  night  before  the  assault  the  Coldstreams  were  in  the  trendies^ 
and  were  relieved  some  hours  before  the  attack  took  place.  On  arriving 
at  camp  it  was  found  that  a  private,  named  Samuel  Goodram,  a  butcher 
by  trade,  was  missing,  and  it  was  feared  that  he  had  s^ne  away  to  some 
canteen  to  indulge  in  unfathomable  potations,  or  had  been  hit  in  some 
mysterious  wav  as  he  came  from  the  trenches.  But  ereat  wrong  had 
been  done  to  this  gallant  soldier,  who  had  remained  behind  firom  a  pure 
love  of  fighting,  and  from  a  desire  '  to  have  a  go  at  the  Roosians.' 
Knowing  that  the  assault  would  take  place  in  a  tew  hours,  Goodram, 
as  the  regiment  mustered  and  marched  off,  had  secreted  himself  in  the 
trenches,  and  employed  his  leisure  time,  before  liis  comrades  left,  in 
filling  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  evei^  available  place  about  his  person, 
with  cartridges  from  their  boxes,  fearing  that  his  private  supplv  of  fifty 
rounds  would  fail  him  before  he  got  his  fill  of  fighting.  When  the 
storming  party  was  advancing  from  the  fifth  parallel,  Goodram  up- 
peared,  rifle  in  hand,  and  joined  it  as  a  volunteer,  and  his  regiment 
claim  him  as  being  the  first  {)rivate  soldier  in  the  Redan  on  that  memo- 
rable day.  He  was  twice  driven  out  of  the  Redan,  and  was  over  and 
over  again  engaged  individually  with  the  Russians,  and  in  these  en- 
counters he  received  two  wounds — one  in  the  side  and  one  in  the  arm — 
but  still  kept  up  a  fire,  when  driven  back  by  the  last  rush  of  the  enemy's 
infantry,  and  forced  over  the  parapet,  with  the  rest  of  the  men,  into 
the  ditch. 

Instead,  however,  of  retiring  with  the  others,  as  opportnnitv  offered, 
and  keeping  in  the  ditcii,  or  getting  under  cover  in  the  parallels,  Good* 
ram  made  an  impromptu  rifle-pit  on  the  broken  glacis,  outside  the 
ditch,  and  there  maintained  his  fire  on  the  enemy  till  his  ammunition 
was  expended,  and  his  wounds  so  painful  that  he  could  no  longer  use 
his  rifie.  Then  he  shouldered  his  arms,  and  marched  stiffly  up  uuroai^h 
the  trenches,  and  across  the  open  space,  till  he  reported  himself  to  his 
regiment.  This  brave  soldier  was  killed  in  an  accidental  explosion  in 
the  Redan,  on  the  14th  of  November  following.  He  was  blown  into 
the  air,  and  was  then  thrown  down  amidst  fragments  of  gabions  and 
falling  earth,  which  buried  him  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet." 

Battle  op  Silistbll.— Gallant  Conduct  of  an  Enoubh 
Offigeil 

The  death  of  Lieutenant  Burke,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  small  band  of  British  officers  so  instrumental  in  the 
successful  defence  of  Silistria,  occurred  in  this  manner: — "When he 
first  leaped  on  shore  from  the  boat  (in  following  up  the  Russian  retreat), 
six  soldiera  charged  liim.    Two  he  shot  with  his  revolver,  one  he  cat 
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down  with  his  sword,  the  rest  fled.  Whfle  he  was  encouraging  the 
Turks,  who  were  in  the  stream,  to  row  quietly  to  the  luid,  ana  forming 
them  in  tine  as  they  landed,  con- 
spicuous as  he  was  in  his  full  uni- 
form and  white  cap  cover,  a  number 
of  riflemen  advanced  from  behind  a  < 
ditch,  and  took  a  deliberate  aim  at 
him.  Poor  Burke  charged  them  with 
headlong  ^lantry.  As  ne  approached 
he  was  struck  by  a  ball  which  broke 
his  jawbone,  but  he  rushed  on,  shot 
three  men,  at  dose  quarters,  with 
his  revolver,  and  deft  two  men, 
through  helmet  and  all  into  the 
brain,  with  his  sword.  He  was  then 
surrounded,  and  while  engaged  in 
cutting  his  way,  with  heroic  courage, 
through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  a 
salve-cut  from  behind,  given  by  a 
dragoon  as  he  pissed  bv,  nearly 
severed  his  head  nom  the  bodv ;  and  tuskihh  boldixxs. 

he  fell  dead,   literally   covered   with 

bayonet  wounds,  sam  gashes,  lance  thrusts,  and  bullet-holes."    On 
eiamining  the  body  no  Iras  than  thirty-three  wounds  were  counted. 

Loss  OP  THB   "  BiKKXNHSAD." 

One  of  the  most  heroic  episodes  of  modem  history  is  the  conduct  of 
those  who  were  on  board  the  ill-fated  transport-ship  Birkenhead,  when 
she  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  we  need  make  no  apology 
for  recording  the  incident  in  these  pages. 

The  Bir&nhead  left  England,  with  reinforcements  for  various  regi- 
ments serving  in  Cape  Colony,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1851,  and  arrived 
at  Simon's  Bav  on  f  ebruarjr  )S3rd.  Here  she  took  in  some  horses,  and 
landed  several  women,  cmldran,  and  invalids.  On  the  25th,  at  six 
o'dock  in  the  morning,  she  sailed  for  AlgoaBay.  The  night  was  fin^ 
starlight,  and  cakn,  but  a  long  swell  was  setting  in  on  shore ;  the  land 
was  distin^tlv  visible.  At  ten  minutes  before  two,  on  the  morning 
of  the  26th,  toe  leadsman  took  soundings  in  twdve  or  thirteen  fathoms, 
but  before  he  could  cet  another  cast  of  the  lead,  the  ship  struck  on 
a  precipitous  rocL  The  Master-Commander  rushed  on  deck,  ordered 
the  small  bower  anchor  to  be  let  go,  and  the  quarter-boats  to  be 
lowered ;  the  paddle-box  boat  to  be  got  out,  and  a  turn  astern  to  be 
nven  to  the  engines.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  fatal  measure,  for,  as 
uie  ship  bad^ea  from  the  rock,  the  water  rushed  into  the  large  orifice 
caused  oy  the  concussion.  In  a  very  few  moments  the  forward  quarter 
and  the  engine-room  were  filled  w^th  water,  so  that  a  number  of  soldiers 
were  drowned  in  their  berths.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Commander  and 
the  officers  were  doing  their  duty  on  deck  with  heroic  composure ;  the 
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soldiers  had  mustered,  sod  awaited  the  orders  of  their  officexa  wi& 
firm  discipline.  Mr.  Salmoml  ordered  Colonel  Seton  to  send  troops 
to  the  chain-pamps, — ^ihe  orders  were  implicitly  obeyed,  said  perfect 
discipline  maintainecL  The  women  and  children  were  cahnlj  placed  in 
the  cutter  which  lay  alongside,  in  charge  of  an  officer,  and  polled  off  to 
a  short  distance,  to  be  free  in  case  of  a  rush;  two  other  boats  were  also 
manned ;  but  it  would  appear  that  even  in  this  disciplined  man-of-war 
the  boats  could  not  be  freed  from  liieir  lashings — one  life-boat  was 
swamped,  and  the  other  could  not  be  laxmched  at  all.  Only  three  boats, 
then,  capable  of  containing  seventy-eight  persons,  were  available  fw 
six  hundred  and  thirtj.  In  ten  minutes  the  ship  broke  in  two ;  the 
bowsprit  sprung  up  mto  the  air ;  the  funnel  went  over  the  side ;  and 
the  fore-pm  of  the  shin  sank  immediately.  The  stem-part  floated  a 
few  moments  longer,  ana  then  sank,  leaving  the  maintop-mast  and  top- 
sail yard  onk  above  water.  To  this  awfol  moment  the  resolution  and 
calmness  of  all  hands  were  remarkable,  "fax  exceeding,''  Captain 
Wright  says,  "anything  that  I  thought  could  be  effectedlby  the  beat 
discipline ;  every  one  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  there  was  not  a 
murmur  nor  a  cry  until  the  vessel  made  her  final  plunge.  All  the  officers 
received  their  orders,  and  had  them  carried  out,  as  if  the  mea  were 
embarking  instead  of  going  to  the  bottom;  there  was  only  thb  differ- 
ence, that  I  never  saw  an  embarkation  conducted  with  so  little  noise 
and  confusion.  When  the  vessel  was  about  gouig  down,  the  Com- 
mander cried  out,  '  all  those  who  can  swim,  jump  overboard,  and  make 
for  the  boats.'  We  begged  the  men  not  to  do  this,  as  the  boats  with 
the  women  might  be  swamped.  Not  more  than  three  made  the  attempt.** 
Of  the  six  hundred  and  thirty  persons  who  were  on  board  at  the  time 
of  the  wreck,  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  were  saved. 

The  Ikoian  Muthtt.— Massacbe  at  Aubxtsgabad. 

The  folbwing  description  of  this  atrocious  massacre,  is  in  its  circum- 
stances so  like  other  events  which  foUowed  deadly  upon  the  mutiny  of 
a  regiment,  that,  without  harrowing  the  reader  with  similar  tales  of 
horror,  we  content  ourselves  with  this  grwhio  description,  by  Cuptain 
OlT,  an  actor  in  the  scene: — ^"We  left  Mohundee  at  about  halMMSt 
five  p.m.,  on  Thursday,  after  the  men  had  secured  the  treasure  (about 
one  kc  and  ten  thousand  rupees),  and  released  the  prisoners.  I  put  as 
many  of  the  ladies  as  1  could  into  the  buggy,  and  others  on  Uie  bag> 
gage-csots,  and  we  reached  Burwan  at  abonot  half-past  ten  p.nL  Next 
morning  we  marched  towards  Aumngabad.  When  we  had  come  about 
four  mues,  the  halt  was  sounded,  and  a  trooper  told  us  to  go  ahead 
wherever  we  liked.  We  went  on  for  some  distance,  when  we  saw  a 
party  foUowinjg  us.  They  soon  joined  and  followed  the  buggy,  which 
we  were  pushing  on  with  all  our  mi^^t.  When  within  a  i^e  of  Au- 
mngabad, a  sepoy  rushed  forward,  yized  Kev's  gnn  from  him,  and 
shot  down  poor  old  Shells,  who  was  nding  my  horse.  Then  the  most 
infernal  carnage,  ever  wilaiessed  by  man,  b^gan.    We  all  collects 
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under  a  tree,  close  by,  aud  took  the  ladies  down  from  the  bnggjr.  Shots 
were  firing  from  all  onrections,  amidst  the  most  fesrfdl  ;;rells.  The  poor 
ladies  all  joined  in  prayer,  coollj  and  undauntedly  awaiting  their  mte. 
I  stopped  abcmt  three  minutes  amon^  them,  but  thinking  of  my  poor 
wife  and  child  here  (at  Mithowlee),  i  endeavoured  to  save  my  Ufe  for 
their  sakes.  I  rushed  out  to- 
wards the  insurgents,  and  one 
of  my  men,  Goodlum,  of  the 
6th  company,  called  to  me  to 
throw  down  my  pistol  and  he 
would  save  me.  I  did  so, 
when  he  put  himself  between 
me  and  tne  men,  and  several 
others  followed  his  example. 
In  about  ten  minutes  more 
they  completed  their  hellish 
work.  I  was  three  hundred 
yards  off  at  the  utmost.  Poor 
Lysaght  was  kneeling  out 
on  the  open  ground,  with  his 
arms  folded  across  his  chest, 
and  although  not  usinj?  his  fire-arms,  the  cowardly  wretches  would  not 
go  up  to  the  spot  untu  they  had  shot  him,  and  then,  rushing  up,  they 
killea  and  wounded  the  childr^  butchering  them  in  the  most  cruel 
way.  With  the  exception  of  the  drummer-boy,  every  one  was  killed. 
They  denuded  the  laoies  of  their  clothes  for  the  sake  of  plunder." 
Captain  Orr  was  carried  off  prisoner  by  the  sepovs,  and  after  several 
months  of  suffering  and  anxiety,  fell  a  victim  to  the  savage  ferocity  of 
his  captors. 


COBTUICB  or  VASA.  BAHIB  ASD  KIVQ  OP 
DBLHI. 


The  Marriage  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Her  Eoyal  Highness  the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark  Umded  at 
Gravesend  on  Saturday,  the  7th  of  March,  1863,  and,  having  been 
ma^puficently  received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  the 
citizens  of  London  and  Westminster,  proceeded  to  Wmdsor  Castle. 

The  royal  town  had  decked  itself  out  in  the  gayest  of  holiday  attire, 
in  expectation  of  the  ceremony  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  grand 
old  chapel  of  St.  George  on  the  morning  of  the  10th. 

At  about  half-past  11  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  a  proces- 
sion of  the  clerj^y,  passed  onwards  and  took  his  place  at  the  altar,  and 
was  ouickly  followed  by  an  imposing  array  of  seventeen  Knights  of 
the  (iarter,  preceded  by  the  Frelate  and  Chancellor  of  the  order, 
the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Oxford. 

BveiT  person  beinff  seated,  a  low  whisper  ran  through  the  chapel,  and 
it  was  known  that  tne  Queen  had  taken  ner  place  in  the  Royal  closet. 
Her  appearance,  dressed  as  she  was  in  deep  mourning,  caused  a  thrill 
of  respectful  sympathy  to  pass  through  every  breast,  and  as  she  gased 
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down  upon  the  brilliant  throng  all  felt  that  the  Mother  was  held  in 
eqnal  reverence  with  the  Qneen. 

The  prooessionof  the  Boyal  Family  was  headed  by  the  Princess  Mary 
of  Cambridge,  and  closed  by  the  yoong  Princes  lieopdd  and  Aithor. 
At  half-past  12  a  blast  firom  the  trumpets  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
royal  bndq^room,  who,  robed  in  the  full  costume  of  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  and  supported  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  and  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha,  passed  on  to  the  choir,  while  the  grand 
"  Wedding  March "  of  Mendelssohn  pealed  forth  from  the  orchestra. 
When  the  Prince  reached  the  Aaut  pat  in  front  of  the  altar  he  made 
two  deep  respectful  obeisances  to  the  Queen,  who  came  forward  and 
acknowledged  her  son's  salutation  with  a  look  of  tendtf  soUcitade 
which  no  pen  can  describe. 

And  now  followed  a  Ions  and  deep  silence,  which  was  at  length 
broken  by  another  trumpet-Dlast,  heralding  the  approach  of  the  lovely 
bride.  • 

The  Queen  immediately  rose,  and,  bending  forward,  stood  prepared  to 
receive  and  to  welcome  her  future  daughter.  At  this  moment  the  sun 
broke  out  with  great  brilliancv,  and,  sDining  down  into  the  chapel,  fell 
directly  upon  the  Queen's  heao,  and  seemed  to  illuminate  the  shadowed 
recess  about  the  altar.  As  the  Princess  passed  up  the  choir,  supp(»ted 
by  the  Buke  of  Cambridge  and  her  royal  father,  smd  attended  by  twelve 
bridesmaids  in  glittering  white  robes,  the  scene  was  one  so  magnificent 
as  to  be  entirely  beyond  description.  The  group  of  advancing  maidens, 
surrounded  and  enclosed,  as  it  were,  by  the  brilliant  uniforms  of  the 
of&cers  and  knights,  and  the  splendid  but  softened  colours  of  the  ladies' 
dresses,  made  up  a  picture  of  the  most  ^rgeous  character. 

Arrived  in  front  of  the  altar,  the  Prmcess,  having  made  a  deep  and 
reverential  courtesy  to  the  Queen,  knelt  for  some  time  in  prayer,  and 
then  took  her  place,  surrounded  by  her  cloud  of  bridesmaids. 

A  chorale,  composed  bv  the  konented  Prince  Consort,  having  been 
sung  by  the  choir,  the  Arcnbishop  of  Canterbury  advanced  to  the  centre 
of  tue  altar-rails,  and  read  the  service  in  a  beautiful  dear  tone  of  voice. 
At  length  came  the  solemn  sentence,  whidi  was  delivered  by  the  Apch> 
bishop  amidst  the  most  intense  silence,  "  Those  whom  God  hath  joined 
together  let  no  man  nut  asunder."  Then  the  distant  guns  were  heaid 
to  fire,,  and  the  souna  of  marriage  bells  found  its  wav  into  the  sacred 
edifice.  As  the  venerable  Archbishop  pronounced  toe  blessing — his 
rig[ht  hand  raised  aloft  above  the  royal  pair  kneeling  at  his  feet — his 
voice  faltered  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  had  lost  the  command  oygf  his 
feelings.  The  Queeu,  kneeling  down,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
so  the  apostolic  blessing  came  to  an  end,  with  a  solemn  pause  at  its 
conclusion. 

The  ceremony  bein^  at  an  end,  all  rose,  and,  having  made  deep  and 
low  bows  and  courtesies  to  the  Queen,  proceeded  to  the  reception-room, 
where  the  newlv- wedded  pair  received  the  respectful  congratulations  of 
those  royal  and  noble,  persons  who  had  been  witnesses  of  this  most 
impressive  ceremony. 
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THE  BRITISH  AND  ROMAN  PERIOD. 
Fbom  B.C.  54  TO  A.D.  449. 

INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

Geographical  aketoh  —  Latitude  and  Longitude— Length  and  breadth,  p.  L 
Boundariea— Ireland— Sootlaad— Wales— Division  of  countnr  pretions  to  Boman 
Invasion— CassiTelaunuii— Roman  Authors  on  Britain— Settlement— Barliest  form 
of  Government— The  Kingly  Dignity,  p.  2.  State  of  the  oountry— Population 
—Civil  war  in  Britain— Duties  of  the  King— The  Druids-Offloes  of  Justice— Lesrn- 
ing,  p.  3.  The  Britons  superior  to  the  CSsuls  in  reUgious  knowledge— DrMtdiMi— 
Coincidenoe  between  Dnudism  and  other  forms  of  paganism— Two  sets  of  religious 
tenete— Sun,  moon,  and  star-worship— Dniidical  temples,  p.  4.  Stonehenge— Arch- 
Druids,  Bards,  Yates,  and  Druids— Hermits— Druids*  houses— Human  sacrifices- 
Mistletoe,  p.  S.  Destruction  of  the  Druids— Costume  of  the  people— Ornaments  of 
metal,  p.  6.  Conquest  by  the  Bomsufr— Cesar's  Commentaries— Roman  Gamps- 
Roads— Yillas— Walls  of  Adrian.  Antoninus,  and  Severus— The  Plots  and  Soots,  p.  7. 
CnsaKs  standard-bearer— British  chariots— Caractaous— Claudius— Titus,  p.  6. 
Boadicea-ficht  at  Battle-bridge— Colony  of  Brittany,  p.  9.  Departure  of  the  Romans 
— Hengist  and  Hoisa»  p.^  10. 

THE  ANGLO-SAXONS. 
THE  HEPTARCHY— AD.  457  to  AD.  827. 

Kingdom  of  Kent  founded  by  Sengist— South  Saxons  founded  by  (SUo— Wesscx 
founded  by  Cerdic^King  Arthur,  p.  11.  Bast  Saions  founded  by  £rkenwin^B»n 
Anglia  founded  by  CQ^ii— Heroia  founded  by  dracto— Northnmbria  founded  by  Ida 
—Conversion  to  Chmtianity— Bthelbert  and  the  missionaries,  p.  12.  Antiquity  of 
the  Bnsdish  Church— Ina.  King  of  Wessex,  p.  IS.  lieaming  and  learned  men  in  the 
earlier  Bazon  period,  p.  14.    Manners  and  customs,  p.  Ifi.   mode  of  trial,  p.  le. 
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HOVASCS. 

Diite  of 
Aooenlon 
And  Death. 

RdAtionship  to  prarioiit 
SoTereign. 

lUnnerof 
Detfh. 

EOBBRT. 
p.  17. 

AcMMtoa.          Dwtk. 
▲J>.              AJ). 

827—836 



__^             1 

ITHULWOLF. 
p.  18. 

836—887 

Son  of  Egbbkt. 

STHBLBALD. 
p.  18. 

857—860 

Sou  of  Ethxlwolv. 

BTHSLBEBT. 
p.  IB. 

860—866 

BroOuir  of  Ethzlbald. 

BTHBLBBD. 

p.  Id. 

866—871 

Brother  of  Etbslbbbt. 

Killed  in  bettkL 

ALFRED 

THE  GREAT. 

p.  19. 

871—901 

Brother  of  Ethxlbbd. 

NatonL  • 

! 

EDWARD 

THE  ELDER. 

P.28.  . 

901-926 

Sonof  Alfksd. 

.     NatonL 

ATHBLSTAN. 
p.  23. 

926-941 

SoQ  of  Edwaxd. 

NaftnraL 

1 

EDMUND  I. 
p.  24. 

941—916 

Brother  of  Athblbtah. 

MuderedbrLeoC 
an  Outlaw. 

EDRED. 

p.  26. 

946—965 

Brother  of  Edmuvd. 

Kaftonl. 

EDWY. 
p.2S. 

965—959 

Son  of  EOM  UVD  L 

Died  of  a  broken' 
beart. 

EDGAR 

THB  FEAORABLE. 

p.  26. 

959-976 

Brother  of  EowT. 

Naftual. 

EDWARD 

THE  MARTYR. 

p.  27. 

975—978 

Sonof  Edoab. 

Horderedbyotdpr 
of  hie  Step-flMther. 

ETHBLRED 

THE   UNREADY. 

p.  27. 

978    -   1016 

Half-brother  of  Eowabd. 

NatonL 

EDMUND  IRONSIDE. 

1016    —   1016 

Son  of  Ethblsbd. 

Hurderwiat      ' 
Oiford.         i 
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Fbok  A.D.  827  to  A.D.  1066. 
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Conqnesl  of  Merekb  and  Northnmbri*— InvMion  of  Wales— The  Danei  invaded  the 
Southern  ooasta— Defeated  by  Bgbert— Death  of  the  King,  p.  17. 

Oontiunod  inraaiona  by  Daaea— FUgrimage  to  Bome  with  hia  aon  ilfhsd— Birth  and  edu- 
cation of  Alfred  the  Great,  p.  18. 

Kaniaga  vith  his  mother-in-law—Sepamtion  flrom  hia  wife,  p.  18. 

The  Danea  continue  their  nvages— The  King  pays  tribute^  p.  18. 

York  and  Nottingham  taken  by  the  D»nefr-The  inTsders  drlTen  back— Mordcr  of  Prince 
Edmund  at  St.  Edmund's-buiy— Danes  at  Beading,  p.  19. 

The  Danes  invade  Wesaex— Battle  of  TPf/ton^-Capture  of  Eifiter  by  Alfred— Disasten  to 
the  Anglo-Sazona— Alfred  in  retirement— The  Mee^fen  standard  taken  by  Oddune— Alfred 
▼isita  the  Danish  camp— Great  battle  near  Chippenham  and  defeat  of  the  Danish  com- 
mander Guthrum— The  Danes  baptised— Wise  relorms  of  Alf^«d,  p.  20.  Oxford  imiversitv 
founded— The  vi-kins  Hastings  defeated— Code  of  laws— Trial  by  jury  established- Alfred 
in  retirement— Alfred  and  the  neatherd's  wife,  p.  21.  Alfired  and  the  beggar— Alfred  iu  the 
Danish  camp— Mission  to  India,  p.  22. 

CUum  disputed  by  Ethelwald— Defeat  of  Sthelwald,  and  his  alliance  with  tlip  Danes— 
Bthelwald  killed  in  Kent— Partial  conquest  of  Wales  and  the  South  of  Scotland— Tlw  Dane:* 
repelled,  p.  23. 

InvMion  of  EngUnd  by  the  Soots— Battle  of  Brunanburgh—Guj,  Earl  of  Warwick— Tho 
Welsh  paid  tribute— Commerce  encouraged,  p.  2S.   AtheLitan  and  Anlaf,  p.  24. 

Anlsf  and  the  Danes  defeated  and  baptised— Murder  of  the  King,  p.  24. 

Bevolt  of  the  Danes— Northumberland  desolated  with  Are  and  sword— The  King  rebuilt 
Glastonbnry  Abbey— Kingdom  under  government  of  St.  Dunstan— St  Dunstan  and  Satan, 
p.  25. 

Tjrraimy  of  Dunstan,  p.  29.   Edwy,  Elgiva,  and  Dunstan,  p.  26. 

Proroerity  of  this  King's  reign- Welsh  to  pay  tax  of  wolves'  heads— Improvement  of  the 
Uws.   Edgar  and  the  ei^t  Kings,  p.  26.   Edgar,  Elfrida,  and  Ethelwold,  p.  27. 

Dunstan  friendly  to  this  King-Murder  of  King  Edward  at  Oorf e  Castle,  p.  27. 

Southampton  taken  and  plundered  by  Danes,  p.  27.  The  King  paid  them  tribute— Invasion 
of  England  l^Sweyn- DoiM-^^f  established— Marriage  with  a  Norman  Princess— Massacre 
of  Danes— Sweyn  arrived  in  Eugland- Bthelred  fled  and  the  Dane  prooUimed,  p.  28. 

CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND  BY  THE  DANES. 

Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute  both  claimed  the  throne— Battle  of  /ScMrsfaw— Combat 
between  Canute  and  Ethelred,  p.  28.    Murder  of  Edmund  and  accession  of  Canute,  p.  29. 
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MoirxBCH. 


CANUTE 

THE  DANE. 

p.  29.  • 


HABOLBI. 

p.  36. 

HARDIOANUTE. 
p.  86. 

BDWASD 

THE  0ONFB88OB. 

p.  86. 


HABOLD  IL 
p.37. 


Date  of 
Aooeasion 
Imd  Death. 


Ontk. 
▲.D.  AJD. 

1017    —    1086 


1086 


K80 


1080    —    1041 


1041    —    1066 


1088    —    1068 


Belationsliip  to  pretioiu 
Soveraigu. 


Son  of  SwXTK. 


Manner  of 
Death. 


Xiitiinl. 


Son  of  OAiruis. 
Brother  of  Habou>. 
Son  of  Ethslbbd, 


DM  of 
Natnnl. 


Son  of  Easl  GODWI  v.     ■  Killed  at  the  Battle 
,       ofl 


MoVAJtCK. 


WILLIAM  I.. 

Sumamed 

The  CoirquxBOB. 

p.  40. 

Harried  Matilda 

of  Flavdbbs. 

p.  44. 


WILLUM  lU 
Sumamed 

BUFUS. 

Nerer  married, 
p.  61. 


Date  of 
Aoceasion 
and  Death. 


A.D. 

1068- 


-1067 


1067  —  1100 


Belationahip  to 
prevloiu 
Sovereign. . 


Claimed  the 

throne  by  virtue 

of  a  promise  said 

to  have  been  made 

to  him  by  Edward 

the  Confessor 

while  he  was 

residing  at  the 

Norman  Court. 

p.  42. 

Second  son  of 

William  I. 

P.6L 


Manner  of 
Death. 


At  the  Siege  of 
Mantes,  his  hone 
stepped  on  a  hot 

onder,  and 

plunging.  ii\iured 

hisnderso 

severely  that 

death  shortly  en* 

sned. 

p.  44, 40. 

Killed  whUat 

hunting  in  the 

New  Forest 

p.  62, 64. 


Contom] 


contomporary     i 
Frenoh  KSw.     ' 


Philip  L 


Pmup  L 
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Wise  measures  of  the  King— The  murderer  of  Sdmnn^  put  to  deatln-Oonqnest  of  Sweden 
and  Norway— The  universities  re-established— Pilgrimage  to  Rome,  p.  S9.  Osnute  tiyiog  and 
tentencing  nimself— Canute  and  the  se»~Canute  and  the  Poet,  p.  90. 

THE  ABTS,  IMFLEHENTS  OP  WAB,  AGBICULTUKE^  &C. 

State  of  learning  and  the  arts— Sheep  and  cattle— The  plough— OuHiTalion  of  the  land. 
^Sl.  Mills— Carts— Aoooutrements  of  Saxon  soldiers— InfluitTy—Oavaliy—lIetal  work- 
woollen  cloth— Fldnting,  p.  32.   Poetry— Musio— Musical  instrumenta— Round  towers,  p.  88. 

LEASNINO  AND  LEARNED  KEN. 

Scotua,  Alfred,  Auer,  34.  Dunttan,  Gerbert,  Canute ;  Oxford  and  Oambiidge  Universi-' 
tiea— Arabic  figures  introduced,  p.  85. 

Murder  of  Prince  Alfred,  son  of  Ethehred,  p.  SS.  Enormous  taxes  forced  from  the  English 
to  pay  Banish  army,  p.  35. 

THE  SAXON  DYNASTY  RESTORED. 

Joy  of  the  people  at  the  renewal  of  the  Saxon  dynasty,  p.  35.  Edward  married  Edritha, 
daughter  of  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kwi— Dane-gelt  abolished— Kormans  in  ^reat  fkvour— Duke 
WilUiam  of  Normandy  visited  the  King— Insurrection  of  Earl  Oodwm— War  averted— 
Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin  visited  Normandy,  and  promised  to  espouse  the  causeof  William 
—Death  of  Edward  and  accession  of  Harold— Macbeth,  King  of  Scotland,  p.  3d. 

An  embassy  dispatched  from  Normandy  to  acctise  Harold  of  having  broken  his  promise  to 
Puke  William— Harold's  brother  Tostig  rebelled,  and,  assisted  by  the  King  of  Norway, 
lauded  in  Yorkshire— Battle  of  Stanford-bridge  and  defeat  of  Tostig- Wilfiam,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  landed  at  Pevensey  with  an  army  of  60,000  men— Battle  of  Maatinga,  p.  37, 39, 40. 
Harold  and  Tostig,  p.  37..  Death  of  Harold,  p.  40.   Origin  of  the  Normans,  p.  42. 


THE  N0R3d[AN  DYNASTY. 
From  A.D.  1066  to  1154. 

Invasion  of  England  and  battle  of  JJo^ftN^s— Insurrection  of  Edwin  and  Uoroar— Final 
conquest  of  this  country— William  at  war  with  his  son— Domesday-book,  p.  48— Forest 
laws.— Curfew— Invasion  of  Frsnoe,  p.  47.  Marriage  of  William,  p.  48.  Westminster  Abbey 
burnt— The  Champion— Troubles  in  the  King's  family,  p.  46,  46.  Death  and  burial  of 
Wiliiam,  p.  40.   Feudal  law»— Surnames  introduoed,  p.  60. 


Usurpation  of  the  throne— Conspiracy  of  Duke  Robert— New  Forest-Invasion  of  Nor- 
mandy-War with  France,  Denmark,  and  JSootland,  p.  61.  Tower  of  London— Westminster 
Hall  built— Death  of  Bufua— Goodwin  sands,  p.  62,  64.  The  Crusades,  p.  53.  The  Abbey  of 
Croyland,  p.  66. 
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MOVASGE. 

Date  of 
Acoeseion 
and  Death. 

Belationshipto 
previous 
Sovereign. 

Manner  of 
Death. 

VrenehKinfc     | 

A«»iri^     PMlh. 

1 

HKNETL. 

Bbauclbbc. 

Married. 

1.  Matildjl  of 

80OTLAVD  ; 

2.  Apbli.  of  Lou- 

▼JlHT. 

A.D.       A.D. 
ItOO  —  1135 

Third  son  of 

ViihLJkU.  L 

p.  58. 

8urfdt 

of  lampreys. 

p.  57, 63. 

Phiuf  I. 
d.U08. 

Louia  £B  Gbob.  • 

i 

•     STEPHEN 
of  Bloih. 
Married  Matilda 

of  BOULOOVB. 

p.e4. 

1185  — U64 

Son  of  Adsla. 

daughter  of 

William  I., 

and  the 

Earl  of  Bloib. 

p.  64. 

NatunL 

LounTn. 

HENET  n^ 

Burnamed 
Plastaobitbt. 

Married  Elbaitob, 

the  divorced  wife  of 

Louis  VIL 

of  Frsnoe. 

11J64  — 1199 

SonofMAUDft, 

(who  was  the 

only  surviving 

daughter  of  King 

HbtotL.) 

and  the 

EABLOfAHJOU. 

Died  of  a  broken 
heart,  caused  by 
theoonspiraciee 

against  him 

entered  into  by 

his  ions. 

LouiBvn., 

aiid  Phiup 

AUOUSTUa. 

BICHART)  L, 

Sumamed 

CCBUB  DB  Liov. 

Married 

BBRBV0ARIA 

P.M. 

11»-11W 

Son  of 

Hbbbt  IL 

p.  88. 

Died  firom  the 
eflbcts  of  a  wound 

received  at  the 
Siege  of  Chalua. 

Phtuf 

Augustus. 

CUBONOL06ICAL  I3n>2X.  095 


"T 


Usnrpitioa  of  the  tlirane— The  Emrlish  Ratified  at  Hemy't  aooeaioft— Imaslon  of 
EiiKland  by  Duke  Aobert,  wiw  abeodoued  hu  claims  upon  pajment  of  S^OOO  marks,  p.  S7. 
Henry  invades  Nannaodj— Bobert  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  Gudiff  Cattle  Henry's 
daughter  married  to  the  Emperor  of  Gemtanv,  who,  dyimr.  his  widow  espoused  Gcolhvy, 
Count  of  Anion— Henry's  diildren  drowned  in  the  BmmeMe  3r<^— Henry's  leaminif, 
p.57,S6.(n.   Ileathof  Bobeft,p.6IL   Woodrtn^ Chase, pi CL   Ori^Gt  Mommnee,p.ti, 


ITsurpatioD  of  the  throne-Henry.  Bishop  of  Winehester.p.  64.  CItiI  wars  between  Stephen 
and  the  BmpiMS  Hand— Kcrlcaiaiitical  uiupei  tj  oonfiscateo,  p.  65.  Maud's  invasion— Siege  of 
Arundel  tqr  Stephen,  p.  66.  Battle  of  lAneoin,  p.  66. 67.  Stephen  a  captiTe— Maud  raised  t» 
the  throne,  pw  68.  The  Barlof  Gloucester  eichantred  for  Stephen,  p.  67, 6H.  Fearful  deTsstatioii 
of  the  eoontiy  I7  the  contending  armies— Truce  between  Stephenand  Frinoe  Henry,  p. 67, 69. 

LAHGUAGB,  UTEBATUBE,  SCIENCE,   LEARNED  MEK,   &C.,   DURING  THE 
NORMAN    PERIOD. 

This  epoch  not  very  enoouraging  to  learning— Saxon  customs  ataolhhed.  Saxon  langnsffe 
prohibited— Latin  much  used— The  studies  of  the  period,  p.  70.  Imputes  given  to  learning 
bv  the  Crusades— /n^pAwr,  Lai^fnne,  Aiudm,  SadmenUt  Nicholas  Brtaktpeare, 
William  of  Malmetburw,  p.  71. 

THE  ARTS  nr  ENGLAND  DUBINO  THE  NOBMAK  PERIOD. 

Agriculture— The  apple— The  nlou^  and  other  instruments  of  agriculture— 'Wine— 
Architecture,  p.  72.  Castles— Metal-work— Cold  and  silver  omamenfs— Cloth  manuflKtures— 
ArU  of  war.  p.  73.    8cttlpture-Fftintii«— Illuminated  MS8.— Foetiy-Mnsic.  p.  74. 


THE  PLANTAGENET  DYNASTY. 

From  A.D.  1154  to  1399.- 

'Wisereformi-Thoinas-k-Becket,p.76.88.   WsrwithFrwaefr-^qiiertrOfWalwK-Bwjket 


A.P.  1154-  Story  of  Fsir  Bosamond.  p.  80.    Trial  by  wager  of  battle^  p.  86. 


MasMcreof  the  Jews, p.86.  BlchardaCruatder,p.87,86.90,«l^  Dispute  with  Tancred 
of  Sicily-Berengaria  ofNavarre  arrives,  in  SicUy,  p.  87.  The  Bmperor  of  Cyorua  taken 
priioner-BlchaS^B  marriage  to  Bert»ngaria-Miaruie  of  the  Begeiit.  Swhop  ^  Bfy.  who  was 
deposed  from  his  authority  and  succeeded  b^  the  Arcjibishpp  of  Bouen.  King  of  Fiance 
retired  from  Palestine  in  con»eQuence  of  d&putee  with  Wcbyd.  Truce  oonduded  with 
Satediu.  p.  88.    BIchard  shipwrecked  and  fell  fnto  thfe  hands  of  the  Duke  of  furtrij.  who 

threw  Jifm  into  priion.  p.  88.  »2,  W.   JK"5L^*'''"wi"?K''??r**if52-.*T2  2*  *^*" 
«hrone.  p.  88,   BIchard  liberated-War  with  Prance-Death  of  the  King.  p.  89, 94. 
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MOSAJKCH. 


JOHN. 

Sumamed 

Lacklavd. 

Harried  three  times, 

hut  only  left  insue 

by  \m  third  wifu» 

ISABBI.!^ 

of  Ahgoulbme. 
p.  90. 

HENRY  III, 
Sumamed 

WlirCHBSTEA. 

p.  103. 

Married  Blsanob 

of  Pbovbkce. 


EDWARD  U 

Suriiamed 

LONGSHAVKS. 

Harried. 

1.  ELBANOBOf 

CA8TILLB; 

S.  Ma^bgaebt  of 

Fbakcb. 

p.  115. 


EDWARD  II, 

fiiimamed 

Caebhartoit. 

Married  Isabblla 

of  Fbance. 

p.  12J. 


EDWARD  IIU 

Soriiamed 

WlNDSOB. 

p.  m. 


Date  of 
Aoceasion 
and  Death. 


Relationahip  to 
prerioiu 
sovereign. 


A.D.        AJ). 

1199  —  1216 


1216  —  1272 


1272  -  1307 


1307  —  1327 


Fifth  son  of 

Henet  II. 

p.  96. 


Eldest  80»  of 
KiKG  JoHir. 


Eldest  son  of 

HSN&Y   III. 


1327  —  1377 


Eldest  son  of 

Edwabd  I. 

First 

Pbzscs  of  Wales. 


Eldest  son  of 
Edwabd  II. 


Manner  of 
Death. 


Died  of  a  fever. 


CoutempoTvy 
French  King.    | 


Natural. 


Dysentery. 


Murdered  nt 
Berkeley  Csstlc. 


Natural. 


Pmup 
Augustus. 


Philip 
augustua 

Louis  YIIL 
T>oui8  IX. 
Saint  Lattit}. 
Philip  III. 
rie  HardiJ, 


Philip  m. 
(le  Hardij. 

Philip  IV. 


Philip  IV. 
(UBd). 
Louis  X 

Philip  V. 

(ULfmg). 

GOABLXB   IV. 


Pmup  VI. 
rz*  VaUM). 

JOHE. 

CrrABUM  VL 
(le  SageJ. 
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Usurpation  of  King  John— Arthur  of  Brittany,  p.  96«  99.  War  with  France— Injutioe  and 
oppression  of  the  people— Duspute  with  the  Pope.  Kingdom  laid  under  an  interdict.  Inva- 
»\(m  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  wales.  Defection  of  the  Barons,  p.  97 .  Threatened  invasion  by 
French  King— Submission  of  King  John  to  the  Pope,  p.  9S.  Maovjl  Chasta,  p.  98, 100.  The 
kingdom  devastoted  by  John— Louis,  the  Dauphin,  took  possession  of  London,  and  pro- 
claimed King  of  England— John  retired  into  the  Eastern  counties— The  regalia  and  archives 
of  the  kingdom  lost  in  the  Wash— Death  of  the  King,  p.  96, 101. 

HeBTT  a  minor— Renewal  of  Hsgna  Charts— Battle  between  French  and  English  at 
I,tnro/f»— The  Dauphin  Louis  abandoned  the  siege  of  Dover,  and  renounced  his  claim  to  the 
English  throne,  p.  103.  EztTavagance  of  the  King,  and  bis  patronage  of  foreigners— Arrival 
of  Simon  de  Hontfort  in  England— King's  jewels  pawned  to  the  London  citizens— Edmund 
Plantagenet  named  King  of  Sicily,  p.  104.  Revolt  of  the  Barons,  p.  105, 110.  Provisions  of 
Oxford— Civil  wsr,  p.  105.  Battle  of  Jjewet,  and  the  King  and  Prince  Edward  taken  prisoners 
by  Simon  de  Mont  fort.  Earl  of  Leic«*iiter,  p.  106,  111.  First  elected  Pasliambvt  summoned 
by  Leicester,  p.  105,  106w  Escape  of  Prince  Edward,  who  defeated  and  slew  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  at  Evetham,  p.  106, 112.  Prince  Edward  Joins  the  Crusades— Death  of  the  King, 
p .  106, 113.   Opposition  to  encroachments  by  the  Pope,  p.  114. 

Satisfaction  of  the  people  at  the  accession  of  Edward— The  laws  and  their  administration 
enquired  into— War  with  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales— The  Welsh  defeated  and  conquered, 
p.  115, 116, 12S.  Massacre  of  the  bards,  p.  116.  The  first  English  Prince  of  Wales,  p.  116^  123. 
Severe  laws  psssed  sgainst  base-cohiage  makers— Jews  banished— Preparations  for  war 
with  Scotland,  p.  116.  Death  of  Queen  Eleanor,  p.  117, 124.  John  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce- 
War  with  France  and  Scotland- Baliol  defeated  at  i>Mntor— Baliol  surrendered  and  sent 
prisoner  to  Tower  of  London— Scottish  regalia  carried  to  England— Peace  with  France,  p.  117. 
Insurrection  in  Scotland  under  Sir  W.  Wallace,  p.  118,124.  English  defeated  at  Cambugken- 
neth  and  North  of  Eneland  invaded  by  Scotch— Edward  defeated  Scotch  at  Falkirk— Bnifiiah 
driven  out  of  Scotland,  but  Edward  advanced  into  that  country  and  devasUted  it  with  fire 
and  sword— Wallace  taken  prisoner  and  executed  at  Tower  of  London,  p.  119.  Bruce  entered 
Scotland^  murdered  the  Regent,  and  crowned  King.  p.  119,  12$,  Defeated  at  Methven^ 
Edward  again  prepared  to  invade  Scotland,  but,  bong  seized  with  fever,  died  at  Burgh- 
upon-Sands.  p.  119.    Roger  Bacon  and  his  inventions,  p.  128. 

King's  fondness  for  favourites— Piers  Gaveston,  p.  129, 132, 18S.  Invasion  of  Scotland  aban- 
doned—Rapid rise  of  Gaveston— His  fUl— Recalled— Revolt  of  Baronsi— Gaveston  taken 
Erisoner  and  executed,  p.  ISO.  Bruce  invaded  the  Northern  counties— War  with  Scotland— 
Inglish  defeated  at  Bannockbum,p,  181, 134.  Peace  between  England  and  ScotUnd— The  De 
Spensers.  p.  181, 186. 137.  Revolt  of  Barons  under  the  Earl  of  LancaBtei>-The  Earl  of  Lancaster 
taken  prisoner  and  executed— Several  of  the  Barons  hapged  and  beheaded,  p.  181.  AlUance 
between  the  Queen  and  Lord  Mortimer— Prince  of  Wales  betrothed  to  Philippa  of  Hainault 
— Invasion  of  England  by 'the  Queen  and  Mortimer— The  De  Spensers  captured  and  exe- 
cuted—King Edward  taken  prisoner  and  removed  to  Berkeley  Castle,  where  he  was  barba- 
rously murdered,  p.  132, 137, 138.   The  Knights  Templars  abolished,  p.  182, 134. 

Tyranny  of  the  Queen  and  Mortimer,  p.  189.  Robert  Bruce  invaded  England— Mutiny  of  the 
English  anny— Peace  between  England  and  Scotland- Edward's  marrisge  with  Philippa, 

S140, 149.  Insolence  of  Mortimer  caused  a  confederacy  of  the  Barons.  Birth  of  Edward  tht* 
lack  Prince— Edward  assumes  the  reins  of  Government— Mortimer  executed,  and  tho 
Queen  confined  to  her  house  at  Castle  Rising,  p.  141, 149.  Invasion  of  Scotland  by  Edward, 
p .  141.  Scots  defeated  at  ffaUcUm  if  O^fidward  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  p.  142, 151. 
Great  naval  victory  off  iSZwyt,  p.143,151.  Edward's  arrangements  for  develooing  English 
trade  and  commerce,  p.  148.  StaUe  of  the  coinage— Fairs  and  mukets— Coal  brought  to  London 
from  Newcastle— Improvement  of  the  coinsge— The  war  of  Brittany,  p.  144.  Heroic  conduct 
of  Jeantie  de  Montfort,  p.  146^  154.  Relief  of  Hennebon  by  Sir  W.  Manny— Edward's  advanoe 
to  Paris— Battle  of  CVwy,  p.  146, 156.  Of  NeviWt  Orou,  p.  146, 167.  Siege  and  capture  of 
Calais,  p.  146. 169.  Battle  of  PoietieraA^,  161.  Tkvaty  of  Brethmy  with  France,  p.  146. 
Queen  Philippa  establishes  the  cloth  manufactures,  p.  147, 150.  Death  of  the  Queen- 
Foundation  of  Queen's  College.  Oxford,  p.  147.  Death  of  the  Black  Prince— Death  of  the 
King.  p.  14S.  The  Order  of  the  Garter,  p.  165, 162.  First  use  of  cannon,  p.  160.  Newcastle 
coal  mines— Whyttington  and  his  Cat,  p.  161 
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HOHABCH. 


EICHABD  lU 
Suriwmed 

BORDBA.UX. 

Married, 
i.  Ahitb  of  txix- 

BMBOUBO; 
2,  IBABELLI.  of 

Vrakce, 
p.ltfS. 


Date  of 
Aooenion 
andl>eath. 


Relationship  to 
vrevioiu 
Sove 


overeign. 


Ace— ■ka.     Drath. 
▲.1).       AA), 

1877  — 13W 


■  Grandson  of 

Edwasd  III. 

(son  of  the 

Black  Prxstce), 


Manner  of 
Death. 


Mnrderadat 

Poutefracfc  Castle. 

p.  170. 182. 


Contemporaiy 
French  Kii^ 


Chxslss  T. 
(U  Sage), 

Chaslbs  n. 


HENRY  IV., 

1399  -  1413 

Coasin  of       * 

Siiniamed        !                         Richard  II..    i 

BOLINOBBOKB. 

beiiiff  son  of 

Married, 

JoHK  of  Gaunt. 

1.MABYDBBOHT75; 

third  son  of 

2.  Jawe  of 

Edward  III. 

Navabrb. 

p.  181. 

HENRY  V,       !  U18  -  1422 

Son  of 

Sumamed         j                        ,      Hbnbt  IV.      1 

MOWMOUTH.        ! 

Married 

Kathbrihb  of 

Fbakcb. 

p.  187. 

Sadden.  CxiABLn  VI. 


Natniml. 


CSASLXt  VI. 
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SB3LUULABLB  STZHTS. 


A  minor  when  oltod  to  tnooeed  Edward  IIL— -InTaaioB  of  Bngtand  hj  French  and  Scotch. 
]».16S.  Poll-tax  levied.  Wat  Tyler's  Insurrectioii— Wat  Tyler  diun  in  Smithfield  and  peo|ile 
disperaed,  p.  164, 16fL  Blots  in  various  parts  of  the  kin^om— Severe  punishments  of  malcon- 
tents— Popular  discontent  in  consequence  of  the  King's  eztnvacanoe,  p.  164i  Insurrectioii 
under  Duke  of  Glouoesti^r— King's  forces  defeated— King  Richard,  coming  of  age,  announced 
his  intention  of  governing  witnout  »  Parliament— City  of  London  deprived  of  Charter  for 
tiveyean— Hnrder  of  Ihike  of  Gloucester  and  Earl  of  Arundel,  p.  185.  Memorable  Parliament 
at  Westminste]^-Dispute  between  Barl  of  Hereford  and  Duke  of  Norfolk,  p.  166, 168.  These 
noblemen  banished,  and  Hereford's  estates  seized  by  the  King— Herefonl  (now  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  in  consequeuoe  of  his  father's  death)  returned  to  Eiieland,  and  raised  an  army- 
London  and  Bristol  submit  to  him— Richard  a  prisoner,  p.  166, 169.  Brought  to  Irondon  and 
deposed— Lancaster  claims  the  throne  and  becomes  King  Henry  lY.— The  Lollards,  p.'  166. 

LEAENDfG  AND  LEARNED  MEK  IN  THE  PLANTAGENET  PERIOD. 

State  of  the  langiiace— Latin  the  chief  medium  of  correspondence  with  the  monks- 
Translation  of  the  Bible— Poems  of  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Barbour— Influence  of  the  Cm- 
sadea— Establishment  of  Grammar  Schools— Increase  and  use  of  monasteries  and  convents 
—Scienoes  studied,  p.  171.  The  Universities  In  a  flourishing  condition— Discovery  of  the  art  of 
paper-making— Scarcity  of  books,  p.  172.  State  of  rhetoric,  lo^c.  divinity,  law,  and  physic, 
arithmetic,  geography,  astronomy,  and  astrology— Introduction  of  Arabic  numerals— 
Emiuent  men  who  nourished  during  this  period,  p.  173, 174. 

THE  ARTS,  SCIENCES,  MAHNSBS  AND   CUSTOMS  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 

State  of  agriculture,  woollen  roannfutures,  mechanics,  optics,  medicine  and  aargery* 
clock-making,  watches,  poetry  and  music,  musical  instruments— Art  of  War:  the  mangone^ 
and  cross-bow.  invention  of  gunpowder,  cannon,  the  long-bow,  cannon-balls— Architecture: 


Ties,  minutle-plays,  and  moralities ;  mumming,  dancing,  tournaments,  p.  179.  Diversions  of 
humbler  classes:  the  quintain,  foot-baU,  bull-baiting^  cock-flghtin&  bear-baiting;  Ac— 
Gonditiou  of  the  poorer  people,  p.  180. 


THE  LANCASTfilAN  DYNASTY. 

From  A.D.  1399  to  1461. 

Henry's  claims  admitted  by  Parliament— Conspiracies  to  replace  Richard  on  the  throne, 
p.  181.  Rebels  defeated  at  Cirencester— Increase  or  the  Lollards  or  Wycliffites— Their  persecu- 
tion, p.  182.  The  Welsh  revolt  under  Owen  Glendower— Battle  of  Ott&rburn— Defeat  of  Henry 
Percy  (Hotspur)  and  Glendower  at  Battlefleid,  Shrewsbury,  p.  183.  184.  Submission  of  the 
Welsh— Defeat  of  Northumberland  on  Barham-Downs^  p.  18S.  Dissolute  conduct  of  the 
Prince  of  Walea— The  Prince  and  Judge  Gascoigne,  p.  1 84. 185. 


Henry  reforms  his  conduct— Persecution  of  Lolhurds.  p.  187.  War  with  Prance— Battle  of 
Azincour,  p.  188, 190.  Capture  of  JZ(>uei»— Peace  made  at  Paris  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
(Regent  of  France).  Death  of  Henry,  p.  188, 192.  Monument  in  Westminster  Abbey— Richard 
Whyttington,  Lord  Msyorof  London— Birth  and  parentage  of  Henry  Tudor,  Barl  of  Rich- 
mond (afterwards  Henry  YIL).   London  during  this  reign,  p.  189. 
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MONABCH. 


Date  of 
Accesaiou 
and  Death. 


Brelatioiuhip  to 
previous 
Sovereign. 


Mvmflrof 
DeiitiL 


Cootenponry 
French  King. 


HGNET  Vt, 
Sumamed 

WllTDSOX. 

Harried  Masoasbt 

of  An jou. 

P.19S. 


Doth. 
AJ>.  A.D. 

1482  —    ... 

Depooed,  146L 

Died.  U7L 


Son  of 
HekbtV. 


Hurderad  in  tbe 

Toww. 

p.  906k  210. 


CscABiaaTIL 
Louis  XL 


EDWAED  IV. 

Married 
IiADT  Elizabeth  ; 

WOODVILLB. 

p.  207. 208. 


EDWARD  V. 
p.  212. 

'   RICHARD  III. 

Married  Aanrs. 

Widow  of  the 

Murdered  Pbincjs 

of  Walbs. 

p.  218. 


1461  —  1483 


1483  —  148S 


1483  —  1485 


Eldest  son  of 

RiCHABD. 

Duke  of  York,  a 
lineal  descendant 
of  Lionel,  Duke 
of  Clabencb.  son 
of  Edwabd  III, 


Son  of 
Edwabd  IV. 


Brother  of 

Edwabd  IV..  and 

uncle  of 

Edwabd  V. 


HENRY  VII. 

Married 

Elizabbtf. 

daughter  of 

Edwabd  IV. 

p.  222. 


1485  —  1509 


Son  of  Edmund 

TuDOB.  Eabl  of 

Richmond,  who 

was  the  son  of 

the  widow  of 

Hbnbt  v.,  by  her 

second  husband 

Owen  Tudob. 


Pevw. 


Murdered  in  the 
Tower. 


Slain  in  the 

Battle  of 

Botworth-Fidd. 


Loins  XI. 
Chablbb  VIII. 


Cha&lbs  VIII. 


Chablbb  vm. 


Consumptioiu 


Chaeubs  vnL 
LottibXIL 
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innfABirABT.B  stshts. 


HemjYLiinKdiiiiied  KioginEittiand  lod  Fni^  Council  of  Eeptency,  with  Duke  of 
Bedford  as  Protector— Titles  of  the  Hooms  of  lanrMter  and  York  to  the  throne  jx  ^98,  ISA. 
War  with  the  Daupbin,  and  his  defeat  at  rmMKK-Siege  of  OrUamt-BaMHe  ot  Herriuaa— 
Joan  of  Arc.  p.  IM,  196,  IW.  Her  soooeat— The  Dauphin  crowned  at  Sheims— Domestie  mfll- 
cultie»-^oan  of  Arc  taken  prisoner,  tried  for  witchcraft,  and  bomt,  p.  194, 195, 200.  Death  of 
Duke  of  Bedford— Duke  of  York  made  Beptent  of  France— Dnkes  of  Glonoester  and  Bnffolk 
murdered— Jack  Cade's  insurrection,  p.  19S.  The  Duke  of  York  being  deprived  of  his  Begencj, 
raised  an  army  and  marched  to  Black  heath— Temporary  settlement  of  difficulties— Kiiir 
Heury  solfering  from  mental  incapadtjr,  Duke  of  York,and  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick 
formed  a  Council  of  &ecenc7,  p.  198.  Keoovery  of  Ueniy-CiTil  war— Yictory  of  the  con- 
federate lords  at  SL  Albang,  p.  197.  200.  The  King  a  pnsooer— Battles  of  Blordkeath  and  • 
Xorthamptonr-O\d  Duke  of  York  slain  at  WahefUid-green^  p.  197,  SOL  Battles  of  Mortimer^t 
Crou  and  St.  Albans.  Thejroung  Duke  of  York  prochumed  King  \fy  the  Londoners,  p.  198. 
BatUeof  Zrejrftam,p.20B.   Xmnder  of  Prince  Edward,  n.  205. 908. 


THE    YORK     DYNASTY. 

Pkom  A.D.  1461  TO  1485. 

Edward  defeated  the  Lancastrians  at  Towton  -.  also  at  ITexAaM— BzecaUon  of  Lancastrian 
tords.p.  207— The  Barl  of  Warwick's  quarrel  with  the  King— Marriage  of  the  King  to  Blizabeth 
WoodviUe,  p.206.  Insurrections  fomented  |)y  the  Earl  of  Warwick— The  King  taken  prisonwt 
i^scaped  to  London;  defeated  the  Lancastrians  at  Stati^ford-lnvuKion  of  England  by 
Warwick  and  Clarence— Edward  fled  to  Burgundy— William  Caxton,  p.  209, 211.  Edward 
landed  at  BaTenspnrg,  marched  towards  London,  defeated  the  Lauoastnans  at  J^ariMf- The 
Earl  of  Warwick  shdft-Defeat  of  Margaret  at  TewpkeOurg,  p.  909.  Murder  of  Prince  Edward 
—Murder  of  Olareuce,  p.  210. 

The  Dnke  of  Gkucester  obtained  possession  of  the  King  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  p.  212.  Execution  of  Hastings— Usurpation  of  the.  throne  by  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  p.  218.   Murder  of  the  King  and  his  brother,  p.  216. 

Richard's  efforts  to  secore  his  position— Insurrection  of  the  Dnke  of  Buckingham,  p.  217. 
Execution  of  the  Duke— Treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with  Spain— Divorce  and  death  of 
the  Queen— Proposed  marriage  with  Elisabeth  of  York— Invasion  of  England  by  Henry. 
EarlofBlcfamond.p.2ia  Battle  of  Awawf^,  p.  219. 220, 22L  Defeat  and  death  of  Richard 
—Richmond  procUdmed  King,  p.  219^  22L 


THE     TUDOR    DYNASTY. 

Fbom  A.D.  1485  to  1603. 

Avarice  of  this  King,p.  222. 226, 229.  Court  of  Star  Chamber  fonnded-Empwn  Mid  DneUey 
—Marriage  with  EUzabeth  of  York— Rebellion  of  Lambert  Sininel— Battle  and  deftsat  of  the 
Pretender  at  Stoke,  n,  223.  Pretensions  of  Perkin  Warbeck  supported  by  the  Kinn  of  France 
and  ScotUnd^and  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy, p.  224. 228, 227.  Warbeck  clsims  the  throne  as 
Richard  IV— Warbeckseised  at  BeauUeu  Abbey  and  sent  to  the  Tower-Executlou  of  Warbeck 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick— Marrisge  of  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales  with  Katharine  of  Arragon. 
p.  224, 228.  She  is  left  a  widow,  and  subsequently  marries  Henry's  second  son,  now  become 
Prince  of  Wales,  p.  22^  229.  Discovery  of  America  and  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope.  p.  224.— The 
King's  wealth,  p.  226.   Development  of  commerce  during  this  reign,  p.  230. 
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HOITABCH. 

Date  of 
Aooeuion 
and  Death. 

BeUtioughip  to 
SovereigiL 

Manner  of 
Death. 

Contemporaiy 
Pienoh  mng. 

HBNBT  VIIL 

AJD.      AJ>. 

lMW-1547 

Son  of 

NatuiaL 

LovHsXn. 

Mtfried, 

Hbbbt  VII. 

1.  Katharutb  of 

FEurcnL 

ABRAGOV; 

2.  AkHB  BoLKTW; 

3.  Jake  Sbymoub; 

4.  AHKBofCLBVBS; 

, 

6.  Kathebihb 

Howard. 

• 

6.KATHBR1NBPABB. 

p.  231.  884, 235. 

EDWARD  VI. 

1547  —  1658 

Son  of 

Consamption. 

HbbbtII. 

Died  uDDiarried. 

Hbhbt  Vin.  and 

p.  251. 

Jamb  Sbyxoitb. 

HART  I. 

1558-1558 

Sister  of  Edward 

Dropsy. 

Hbbby  II. 

MAiTied  Philip  Ii. 

VI..  being  the 

of  Spain. 

dauffhtcr  of 

p.  258. 

HB!rRYVIU.«nd 

Katharinb  of 

Arragob. 

ELIZABETH. 

1558-1808 

Sister  of  Mart  I., 

Her  death  was 

Hbbrt  II. 

Died  immaiTied 

being  the 

accelerated 

p.26e. 

by  grief,  after  the 

Francis  IL 

Hbbrt  VIIL  and 

execution  of 

(husband  of 

Ahbb  Bolbxb. 

her  favourite,  the 
Sarlof  BiseL 

Hart  Qubbst  of 
Scon). 

CharlbsIX.. 

(under  whom 

occurred  the  Maa- 

sacreofHft. 

Hbbbt  III. 

• 

HXBBTlV. 

1 

! 
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Oondfikm  of  allUn  at  Henrj's  acoetBlon— War  with  France— Battle  of  AM»rt— Peronno* 
and  Toonuureaptured— Peace  with  France— Martin  Luther  oommences  The  Rbvobi^^tios. 


p.  282.  £4firyi«Id  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold— Cardinal  Wolsey,  p.  23S.  237, 240.  Invasion  of  England 
'^  ^  the  Kinff  of  Scotland,  who  was  defeated  at  Flodden-held— Henry  Vill.  writM  a  book  iu 
^-     ■     oftheP - 


answer  to  leather,  and  receives  the  title  of  **  Defender  ofthe  Paith'*  from  the  Pope.  p.  £SS,  W, 
The  divoroe  from  Katherine  of  Arragon,  p.  233, 241.  DiMcrace  and  death  of  Wol«ey— Henry 
adopts  the  principles  of  the  Reformation— Marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  p.  234, 242.  Pone^ 
supremacy  and  Peter's  Pence  abolished.  The  King  declared  Supreme  Head  of  the  Chu'.cli— 
Bxecutton  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  234,  243.  Execution  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  King's 
marriage  with  Jane  Seymour,  p.  234. 248, 241, 24S.  Monasteries  abolished—Images  and  shrines 
destroyed,  p.  234.  Thomas  Cromwell.  Earl  of  Essex- Ytsitation  of  abbeys  and  monasteries  and 
confiscation  of  monastic  property— Death  of  Jane  Seymour— Prosecution  of  the  Suffolk 
family— Marriage  of  the  King  with  Ann  of  Clevea— Divorce,  p.  235. 246.  Execution  of  Crom- 
weU— Marriage  with  Katherine  Howard,  who  is  executed,  p.  239. 248.  Marriace  with  Kath- 
erine Parr.  p.  236,  247.  Execution  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey— The  Bible  translated  into  the 
English  tongue  by  Miles  Coverdale  and  Nicholas  Tjmdale— Krasmus.  Cortes.  Pisarro— 
Foundation  of  the  Jesuits,  p.  236.    Death  of  the  King,  p.  236, 249.    The  English  navy;  p.  250. 

John  Seymour.  Earl  of  Hertford  (Duke  of  Somerset)  msde  Protector  of  the  Realm,  p.  251, 
252,  253.  2M.  War  with  Scotland— Battle  of  IHnkie.  p.  251.  Spread  of  the  Reformation 
under  Archbishop  Crsnmer— Lady  Jane  Grey  named  his  successor  bv  the  King.  p.  252,  265. 
The  Articles  of  Eeligiou  and  Church  Catechism  drawn  up— Establishment  of  grammar 
schools,  p.  262, 256.    Somerset-house  built,  p.  253. 

Re-eatabUshmentof  Roman  Catholic  religion— Persecutions,  p.  256, 257, 268.  French  war,. 
p.  266.  Loos  of  Cahds,  p.  256,  262.  Marriage  witli  PhiUp  of  Spain— Insurrection  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  p.  267,  268.  260,  260.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  p.  266,  257.  S68,  260,  261.  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  p.  258.  Domestic  usages,  p.  261,  262.  Elizabeth  sent  to  the  Tower,  p.  263.  la 
prison,  p.  264u    Efforts  to  convert  her,  p.  264. 265. 

Delight  of  the  people  at  the  accession  of  Elisabeth,  p.  266:  The  Protestant  ritual 
strain  introduced— Proposals  for  the  Queen's  marriage,  p.  267.  Mary  Queen  of  Soots— Her 
marriage  to  the  Dauphin,  and  to  Henry  Lord  Damley— Mary  takes  refuge  in  England 
from  her  subjects'  wrath,  p.  268.  279.  Is  imprisoned  and  executed,  p.  268,  280,  284.  285, 
286.  Babington's  plot,  p.  268,  283.  War  with  Spain— The  **  Invincible  Armada."  Signal 
defeat  of  the  attempted  invasion,  p.  269.  274.  286,  287.  288,  289.  RebeUion  in  Ireland. 
Execution  of  the  Bari  of  Essex,  p.  270.  290.  291.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  and  the  "R^ai 
Kxchange,"  p.  209,  276.  The  "Act  of  Supremacy,"  p.  270.  Paper  manufacture-Cirrtim- 
navi|«atfon  of  the  globe,  p.  270.  281.  Death  of  the  Queen,  p.  270,  292.  _  The  Earl  of 
1^>ic«ster,  p.  272.  Royal  progresses,  p.  273.  Murder  of  Rimo,  p.  277.  Tragedy  of  the 
Kirk  of  Field,  p.  278.    Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  p.  282, 288. 

THE  ARTS,  SCIENCES,  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OP  THE  PEOPLE,  FROM 
THE  ACCESSION  OF  HENRY  lY.  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ELIZABETH. 
Agriculture-Gardening- Manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  p.  298.  Silk  weaving— Art  of 
Printing— Medicine  and  surgery— Art  of  wai^Method  of  raising  armies  and  fleets,  p.  294. 
Architecture— Characteristics  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  p.  295.  Elizabethan  style-Sculp- 
ture—Painting— Stained  gUws— Engraving— Manners  and  customs,  p.  296.  Population— 
Costum«^Diversions,p.S97.  Declineof  chivalry— Houses— Cookery— Wines,  p.  298.  Masquea 
and  pageants— In-door  and  out-door  amusements— Gambling,  p.  299. 

LEARNING  AND  LEARNED  MEN  DURIN6  THE  SAME  PERIOD. 
Language— The  Dark  Ages.  p.  299.  Mathematics— Astrology— Alchemy— TTatein^Aam- 
WTieUhamstsd^—TUngLivinB-^ohn  Bou»-slohn  Hardina--CaxUm--Froi88art-^Vomin9B 
MoTutraet—LUOaUm—ForUteue-yFa.iHet  L-^o/m  Tipiq/t—Lard  £io«r«— The  Universi- 
ties—The Tudor  age  a  period  of  reviving  learning— Books,  p.  800.  Sute  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge— Cardinal  Wolsey's  magnillcent  Foundations,  p. 301.  Grammar  Schools— Classical 
learning  cultiTsted— TToAMi^-JffrosmK*— <9ir  T.  Moore— L»lamd— Knox— Earl  qf  Surrn^ 
CoM—Linacrs—LUf^Cranmer— Sir  Philip  8idnev—Speu»ei^-Sir  Walter  Maleigh— Lord 
Bacoi^'Shake$peare-'MaU-~Cfamden--HoUinffehed^Slow,  p.  902. 
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H05ABCn. 


JAHBS  1. 

Harried  Aititeof 

Dbsxark. 

p.  803. 


CH1BLE8  I. 
Married 

HSKRIBTTA 

Mabia, 

daughter  of 

Hbbtry  IV.  of 

France 

p.  322. 


IH^of 
Aooeesion 
aod  Death. 


1603  —  1626 


^^nre^***^  '       Manner  of 


Great-gnndtouof 
Masgasbt 

daughter  of 
Hbitbt  VIU  who 
married  Jaxxs  IV. 

of  Scotland. 


1625  —  1610 


Son  of  Jambs  ' 


Ague. 


Behndfid. 


Louis  XUI 


Lovnxin. 
LomsXiY. 
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XSXABXABU  XVXVTS. 


THE   HOUSE  OF  STUART. 
Feom  A.D.  1603  TO  1714. 


a  our  national  histoiy,  p.  308.   James 

mats  of  nobUity  and  kuighthood— 

irlof  Sallsbury—Oonspiracy  in  fkvour  of 


The  reign  of  Jama  a  most  important  epoch  in  our  national 
arbitrary  notions  of  his  kingly  offioe— Numerous  gi     '       '      ' 

Disputes  with  Parliament,  p.  304.    Cecil  created  Earl ,     ^ ^ ^ 

Laoy  Arabella  Stuart,  p.  305.  31S.  Union  of  England  and  Sootbmd  under  one  Monarch- 
Conferences  at  Whitehall,  p.  305.  Ounpowder  Plot,  p.  806, 310, 311. 812.  Persecution  of  the 
Papists— Act  of  Allegiance  nassed— Parliament  dissolved,  and  for  a  time  James  became 
absolute— Bobert  Garr,  Earl  of  Somerset^Murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  p.  806, 814, 31&. 
316.  Parliament  demanded  an  inquiry  into  grievances  of  the  people  before  granting  supplies, 
p.  306.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham— Lord  Baoon— Sir  Walter  Baleiffh,  p.  307 ,  312, 316, 317. 31R. 
The  journey  of  Prince  Charles  to  Spain,  p.  807.  The  neat  Protestant  war— Battle  of 
Pra^rK^— Stem  remonstrances  of  ParUsment  against  the  King's  policy,  p.  308.  Parliament 
diswlved,  and  several  members  imprisoned— Death  of  the  King,  p.  309. 320.  Expedition 
for  discovering  a  north-west  ^ssage  to  India  supported  by  Prince  Hennr,  p.  313.  Eliza- 
beth of  Bohemia,  p.  818,  819.    Bishop  Laud,  p.  820. 

State  of  the  oountrj  at  the  accession  of  Charlra— Marriage  with  Hcnrietto  Maria, 
u,  322.  Disputes  with  Parliament  in  reference  to  religious  prosecutions,  p.  323,  841. 
iJnpopularity  of  Buckingham— Disputes  between  the  King  and  Parliament  about 
ledress  of  grievances— Charles  endeavours  to  intimidate  the  Psriiament,  p.  323.  Or- 
nament dissolved— The  King  levies  tonnage  and  poundage  on  his  sole  authority— 
War  with  Spain,  and  inglorious  termination  of  the  campaign— Expedition  to  Roche! le 
in  aid  of  the  Huguenots,  p.  824,  887.  Inglorious  termination  of  the  expedition— 
PxTiTiOB'  ov  Right,  p.  824.  Remonstrance  voted  against  the  King's  fkvouritism  for 
Buckingham— Lord  Wentworth  (Earl  of  StraiTord)  Joins  the  King's  party— Asssssination  of 
Buckingham,  p.  825,  837.  Scene  in  Parliament  on  the  motion  to  declare  the  levying  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  illesal,  p.  825, 338.  Parliament  dissolved,  and  Charles  declares  his 
intention  to  govern  alone— Laud  placed  over  spiritual  aflkirs,  and  Wentworth  made  chief 
adviser  to  the  King— Illegal  means  of  raising  money,  p.  825  Monopolies,  p,  826, 886.  Press 
persecutions— Cruel  punishments  of  Leighton,  Piynne,  and  others,  p.  826,  889.  CharlcM 
demands  ship-monej.p.  826, 840.  John  Hampden,  p.  826.  Wentworth,  behig  appointed  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  tries  to  force  the  Church  of  England  on  the  people— A  similar  attempt 
in  Scotland  causes  riots  in  Edinburgh— The  *'6ehxsal  PROFBSsioir  ov  Faith  "or  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant— Threatened  civil  war  with  Scotland,  p.  327.  Parliament  summoned 
and  again  dissolved  in  consequence  of  passing  an  indignant  remonstrance  sgaiust  the  King's 
arbitrary  conduct— The  Scotch  army  invaded  England— Meeting  of  Peers  at  York;  and 
Charles  negociates  with  the  Scotch  at  Ripon— The  *'Long  Parliament"— Impeachment  of 
Straiford  and  Laud,  p.  828.  Bill  of  attainder  against  Strafford  passed,  and  sanctioned  bv  the 
King,  p.  829.  Execution  of  Strafford,  p.  830, 340.  A  rumour  of  an  intention  to  impeach  the 
Queen  induces  the  King  to  demand  the  arrest  of  members  of  Parliament— Being  refused, 
Charles  proceeds  in  person  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  received  with  ominpiw  signs 
of  defection,  p.  880, 848.  Committee  being  formod  in  the  city.  Charles  proceeds  thither  and 
demands  the  persons  of  the  accused  members  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  Parliament  meets  on 
Jannaiy  11th,  and  the  aocosed  escorted  by  an  army  to  Wcstminster-Tho  King  retired  fTom 
London—Committee  of  Public  Safety  appointed— Religious  war  in  Ireland,  p.  331.  ^  Sir  John 
Hotham  doses  the  gates  of  Hnll  against  the  King-Standard  of  civil  war  ralMd  at  Not- 
tini^ham.  p.  332. 344.  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads-Battle  of  Edae-hiU.  p.  832. 346.  g^inntohof 
ChalgraW'JMd,  and  death  of  Hampden,  p.  333.346.  Charles  besieges  OUmeesUr-^\^nM. 
by  Lord  Essex— Battle  of  Newfmry,  p.  888. 846.  The  Scottish  army  passes  the  Tweed^Battlo 
of  Jfar«<o»-^ooi*.p.838. 846.  Second  battle  of  yewbury,  p.  333.  Trial  and  execution  of  lAud 
— BatUe  of  ^al»By,  p.  384. 848.  Pall  of  JBritto^-Charles  surrenders  to  the  Scottish  »rmy,and 
is  sold  to  the  English  Parliament,  p  834. 346. 349.  Taken  by  Comet  Joyce  to  Hampton  Court. 
P.  335,  850.  Escapes  to  the  Isle  of  Wight--The  "  Levellers"— Destruction  of  the  Cavaliers— 
The  King  conducted  to  Windsor,  p.  885. 851.  Cromwell  purgas  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
moderate  members,  p.  835.  The  KinK  impeached— Hia  trial  and  execution  j9. 836. 352, 353, 
854. 355.  .156, 357.  Cromwell's  Ironsides*  p.  844b  lam  BaHUM,  p.  358.  Charles'  ftmil^ 
pk»58,359. 
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CIIKOHOLUGICAL  VUDXJi, 


MOXASCH. 


l):ite  of 
Aceevsiou 
and  Death. 


Relationship  to 
previous 
Sovereisu. 


A.D.        A.D. 


OLIVER 

CROMWELL.      , 

Protector.       , 

Married  E  LIZA  BETi: 

dauKhti'P'if  Sir 

Jauies  Bon  elder. 

p.m.        j 


Made  Protec- 
tor,  1CS3. 
Died,  1053. 


Manner  of 
Death. 


Azuc. 


Oontemporarr 
French  Kiii^ 


Jjovis  XIV 


RICHARD 

CROMWELL. 

p.  382. 


:C3S  —  IGCO     Sdii  of  Olivbr. 


CHARLES  IT. 
:darri.  d  Catue- 

illNE  of 
LiUOANZA. 

p.  387. 


I  :ao  —  icij  coil  of  Cha&les  I. 


^'atura!. 


Apoplexy. 


I.ouis  XIV. 


LouiB  XIV 
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BBSCASKABLS  BVE2ST8. 


THE  REPUBLIC. 
From  A.D.  1649  to  1660. 

Abolition  of  monarchy  and  House  of  Peers,  p.  S(nL,  S74.  Home  of  Commons  supreme,  and 
re^urded  as  the  **  Parliament  of  Bngland"— Council  of  State  to  consist  of  fony-one  members 
—The  ''Agreement  of  the  People"— Mutiny  in  the  army  quelled  by  Cromwell— Prince 
Charles  proclaimed  King  in  Scotland— Cromwell  named  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  p.  8S1. 
Sief^  of  I^rogheda^'Umuaereot  the  inhabitants  by  Cromwell's  victorious  soldiers,  p.  902, 876. 
Similar  results  at  Wexford— Charles  lands  in  Scotland,  p.  868, 890.  Cromwell  recalled  from 
Ireland  to  command  the  national  forces— Defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Dwnftar— Charies  crowned 
at  Scone— Cromwell's  victory  at  F€Ukirk— hard  Derby  defeated  at  Wiffanr-^the  fstal  battle 
of  Worcegter.v.  863,  880.  Charles'  romantic  escape,  p.  868,800,400. 401,402. 403. 404.  Trium- 
phant entry  of  Cromwell  into  London,  p.  863.  Blake's  suooesHfbl  naval  actions  in  the 
Tetgut— The  NsviKation  Act  passed,  p.  864.  War  with  Holland— Blake's  action  in  the 
2>ot9i«#— Victory  of  La  Hogtte,  p.  865.  The  Long  Parliament  dissolved  by  Cromwell,  p. 
366,  375^  876.  377.  He  is  named  Lord-Protector  of  England,  p.  866.  Monk's  victory  over 
the  Dutch  in  the  Tat^^ Treaty  of  Peace,  p.  867.  War  with  Spain— The  Barbaiy  oonairs 
punished  and  the  Christian  slaves  released—Capture  of  Jamaica— Subscription  for  the 
persecuted  Yaudois,  p.  868.  Cromwell  insists  upon  liberty  of  conscience  being  granted  to 
the  Yaudois— Portugal  compelled  to  pay  compensation  for  injury  to  British  commerce 
Captain  Stayner's  victory  over  the  Spaniards,  p.  868.  Parliament  dibrs  the  Kingly  dignity 
to  Cromwell,  who  refuses  to  accept  it,  p.  370, 879.  House  of  Lords  restored— Svndercombe's 
plot  for  the  assassination  of  Cromwell,  p.  870,  877.  **  Killing  no  Murder,'*  p.  370.  378. 
Glorious  victory  of  Blake  in  Cadiz  harbour— Death  of  Blake— Surrender  of  Dunkirk— 
Illness  and  death  of  Cromwell,  p.  371,  872,  880.  Birth,  parentage,  and  education  of 
Cromwell,  p.  872, 873, 374. 

Biohard  proclaimed  Lord-Protector— His  Royalist  sympathies— Opposition  to  Bichard's 
government— Be-awsembly  of  the  "Long  Parliament"— Republicanism  again  triumphant— 
A  Committee  of  Public  Safetv  and  a  Council  of  State  formed— Deposition  of  Richard 
Cromwell,  p.  388.  By  the  rivalries  among  the  Republicans,  the  hopes  of  the  Royalists  are 
raised,  and  negociations  carried  on  with  Charles  Stuart— Fleetwood  named  Commander-in- 
Chief— MoQk  offended— He  advances  towards  London  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  responsible  Government— Tumults  in  London,  p.  884.  Pairflu  joins  the  Rovalists 
— Monk's  triumphant  entry  into  the  metropolis—The  King  recalled  and  asoends  the  throne 
amidst  popular  rejoidngs,  p.  886, 406. 

THE  HESTORATION. 

Edward  Hyde  (Lord  Clarendon)  appointed  Chancellor  and  Lord  Keeper— Council  named 
from  among  both  Royalists  and  Presbyterians— Act  of  Oblivion— Bishops  restored,  p.  888- 
Remains  of  regicides  nangMi  at  l^bum— Act  of  Uniformity— Marriage  of  Charles ;  an 
impolitic  step— Catherine  brought  Tangier  and  Bombay  for  her  dowi^— Charles  sold  Dunkirk 
to  the  Kingof  Prance— Toleration  Act,  p.  389.  Formation  of  a  commanding  navy— War  with 
Holland— Yictory  off  Lowestqft-The  Plague,  d.  890.  406,  407,  409.  The  Fire  of  London, 
p.  391. 407.408.409.  War  with  France— Indedaive  action  with  the  Dutch  in  the  Channel— 
The  Ihitch  reinforced,  renew  the  action— Albemarle  n^treats  to  the  Thames— The  river 
blockaded  by  the  enemy— Albemarle  attacks  the  Dutch  once  more  and  is  victorious— In 
the  foUowiug  year  the  enemy  entered,  and  advanced  some  dirttanoe  up  the  river— Sheernc»s 
burnt  by  De  Ruyter,p.  391.  Charles'  eztravsganoe  calls  forth  a  severe  remonstrance— 
Lord  Clarendonjoined  in  the  universal  cry,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  to  France— Peace 
with  Holland— The  triple  alliance— The  Cabal,  p.  392.    Colonel  Blood,  p.  393, 410. 

The  King's  unconstitutional  prooeeediiigs— War  with  Holland— Action  at  Solebay,  p.  394. 
Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  Mary  of  Modcna.  Peace  with  the  Dutch— PrinoesM  Mary 
married  to  WilUam  of  Orange— General  demand  for  war  with  Franco ;  but  Louis  XIY.  pur- 
chased the  neutrality  of  Charles  with  a  payment  of  £300,000— Titus  Oatcs  and  the  Popish 
§lot,  p.  39S,  412.  :Fligbt  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  Holland— The  Habeas  Corpus  Act— Thn 
Ixclusion  Bill  rejected,  and  return  of  the  Duko  of  York  to  England,  p.  396.  The  Kye-houj-  h  Plot 
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MoKABCn. 


Diiteof 
Accosslon 
and  Death. 


.ActmUwi.     DtbUl 


CHARLES  IL     i 
(continued.)       i 


JAMBS  IL 

Hurried— 1.  Awwa 

Htdb,  daughter 

of  iiord  Clarendou. 

2.  ILUITOF 

MOOBNA. 

p.  417. 


1«86  —  1688 
Abdicated. 


Eelationabip  to 
Toviooa 
>vereigii. 


previ 
Sovei 


Brother  of 
Chabuis  II. 


ManDor  of 
Death. 


Katural. 


CaaUnpanarj 
Preoflh  Kins. 


Lovn  xir. 


Loun  XIV. 


WILLIAM  II L 

and 

MAEY  II. 

1>.  4ftl. 


1688  —  1702 


WiixTA^cwasson 

of  tho  Pbibcb  of 

Oravob,  and 

Maby.  eldest 

daughter  of 

CBABI.B8  I.:  and 

married  MabtIL, 

dauchter  of 

Jambs  IL 


Fever,  after  tho 

fractiun  of 
his  collar-bone. 


Ix>uibXIT. 


ANNE.  I  1702  - 

Miu-ried  Gbobob, 

Pbiwcb  of 

Dbnmabk. 

p.  463. 


- 1714  '  Sister  of  Mabt. 

I 


liethargy. 


liOUIS  XIT. 
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ItKMAIiyABU  ETB9T8. 


— Bxeeutlon  of  Lord  Russell,  p.  397.  Bzeoution  of  Algernon  BydnqMSnidde  of  Lord  Enez 
—Death  of  Charles  II.,  p.  886. 41S,  414*  41S*  Increase  of  manuftolaret— Muslins  aud  oallco 
Introduced— The  General  Post-Offloe  established— Tea  first  brought  to  Bngland— Royal 
Society— NewqiaperB  regularly  printed,  p.  306. 

Pair  promises  made  by  the  new  Kin^-James  an  airowed  Roman  Oatholio— Attends  mass, 
p.  418, 428.  Issues  a  proclamation  demanding  payment  of  customs'  dutlM  without  sanction 
of  Parliament,  p.  418.  Severe  punishments  awarded  to  the  authors  of  the  Popish  plot,  and 
also  to  Richard  Raster,  n.  419, 430. 481.  Insurrection  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  who  was  taken 
prisoner  and  executed— Monmouth's  rebellion,  p.  419.  Monmouth  defeated  at  8edg«moor, 
p.  420. 481, 432. 483.  Judge  Jefferies  and  the  Bloody  Assizes,  p.  4£0. 488.  Bzeoution  of  Mon- 
mouth, p.  4C0.  484.    James'  efforts  to  establish  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  lead  him  to 


desire  arUtnu^  power— Remonstrance  of  Parliament  ihduces  the  King  to  prorogue  that 
assembly— Tpoonnel,  a  Roman  Catholic,  made  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland— James  assumes 
the  right  of  dispensing  with  Acts  of  Parliament,  p.  421.    Public  celebration  of  mass— Jesuit 


colleges  established— Renewal  of  the  Court  of  High  Commiision— Camp  formed  at  Hounslow 
—An  ambasndor  sent  to  Rome  to  reconcile  Bmtland  to  the  Holy  See.  p.  428,  488.  James 
attacks  the  privileges  of  the  Univerrities,  p.  422, 486.  The  fellows  of  Msgdalene  igMted,  p.  428. 
Papal  nuncio  received  at  Windsor— Kinjg's  declaration  of  liberty  of  conscience  ordered  to 
be  read  in  all  churches  and  chapels— Seven  bishops  petition  personally  aninst  the  measure, 

{».4e4.  The  prelates  sunmionea  before  the  Coundiiand  committed  to  the  Tower  to  await 
heir  trial— Acquittal  of  the  bishops-Birth  of  a  Prince— Negociatious  with  William  of 
Orange,  p.  426.  William  lands  at  Torhwr— Defection  of  James'  adherents,  p.  426, 487.438. 
James  flies  from  London,  p.  427. 489.  Wifiiam  arrives  at  St.  JamesT  Palace— James'  return 
and  final  withdrawal,  p.  427,  489.  James  escapes  to  France— Convention  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  kingdom,  p.  428.   Graham  of  Claverhouse,  p.  429. 

The  peers  request  '^KHIliam  to  govern  until  a  settlement  could  be  arrived  at— Convention 
held  at  Westminster,  p.  441.  **  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  People  "—William  and  Mary 
accept  the  crown,  p.  442. 446.  CorOhation  of  William  and  Mary— Aoolition  of  hearth-mon«y 
—Civil  list  for  the  Royal  use,  and  remainder  of  revenue  disbursed  by  Parliament-^ames 
lands  in  Ireland— Siege  of  XondoiMf^rry,  p  448.  Courageous  defence  of  the  ci^— The  siege 
raised— Battle  of  NewUm-BuUer^'lteaXy  with  HoUand,  p.  444.  Lord  Marlborough  sent  to 
join  the  allies  in  Flanders— The  Bill  ov  Rights,  p.  445, 468.  William  commands  the  army 
in  Ireland— Battle  of  the  Bovim,  p.446,.468.  Cork.  Kinsale,and  Limerick  reduced— The  war 
in  Flanders,  p.  445.  Battleof  ^«^Ar»i»-Peaoe  in  Ireland— Projected  invasion  of  Bnglandbr 
Louis  XIV.-HDefeat  of  the  ezpedition  off  La  Hogne,  p.  446, 456.  Disasters  in  Flandera-BiU 
for  Triennial  Parliaments— The  Bank  of  England  established,  p.  446.    The  Queen's  death, 

R.  447,  456.    Capture  of  Nammr  by  the  allies -Alteration  in  the  law  of  high  treason— New 
isue  of  silver  coin  under  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  directions— New  gold  coinsge,  p.  447.    Treaty 


of  Ryswick— Death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne— Act  of 
SsTTLBifSirT,  by  which  the  succession  was  vested  in  Sophia.  Siectreas  of  Hanover,  daughter 
of  Elizabeth,  child  of  James  L— Death  of  the  King,  p.  448, 46L 

The  influence  of  the  Marlboroughs,  p.  465.  War  with  France— Tletories  of  Marlborough, 
p.  466.  Actions  at  Gudis  and  rtpo— Admiral  Benbow,  p.  467. 474, 475.  Battle  of  32mMn. 
p.  468, 475, 488.  CsptureofGftfrroZtor— Naval  action  off  IraJcVO, p. 468.  TThiov  ov  Bvolahd 
AKD  ScoTLAHD  Under  one  Parliament— Battle  of  EamiUif  and  Oudmtards,  p.  469. 478, 462. 
Capture  of  XtfUtf,  p.  468.  Death  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark— Capture  of  Toumay^ 
Battle  of  ValplamMi^'DT,  Sacheverell  and  his  trial— Fall  of  the  Marlborough  fection, 
and  rise  of  Mrs.  Masham  and  the  Tories,  p.  470,  480.  Treaty  of  Utreohi-Marlborough 
being  voted  by  Psrliament  guilty  of  illenl  practices,  retires  to  the  Continent— Walpole 
sent  to  the  Tower.p.  47L  Resignation  of  Ozferd,  and  appointinent  of  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury—Death of  the  Queen,  p  472, 480.  The  Gieat  Storm,  p.  477.  Bishop  Ken— Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  p.  477.  Queen  Anu/s  Bounty,  p.  479.   Re-building  of  St.  Paul's  Cathednl,  p.  484. 
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H0]rA.2CE. 


GEORGE  I. 
Married 

BOFHIJI  DOBQTHSA 

of  Zbll. 
p.  485. 


GBOEGB  II. 

Harried  Oabolixb 

of  Akspacd. 

p.  501. 


Bftteuf 
Aocewion 
and  Death. 


1714  —  1727 


1727  —  1760 


GEORGE  UI. 

Married 

Ch  ABLOTTx  Sophia 

of  Mecklbnbubg 

Steblitje. 

p.5i7. 


1760  —  1820 


ilelationship  to 
previous 
Sovereign. 


Manner  of 
remh. 


Natural. 


Son  of  80PHIA, 
who  was  daughter 
of  Elizabeth,   , 
the  child  of      I 

JA.MBS  I. 


Son  of  George  1. 1    Disease  of  the 
>  heart. 


Grandson  of     i  Dccaj  of  nature. 
GEOBaB  II..  sou  I 
of  Fbederick    ! 
Pbincb  of  Wales.' 


Contemporary 
Frandi  Kinfc. 


Loirn  XT. 


hoxTia  XT. 


Louis  XT. 

Louis  XTI. 

The  Rbpubuc.  ' 

The  Dibbctokt. 

Tub  Cobsuulte.. 

Napoueok  I.    ' 

Louis  XTllL 
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BBMASKABLX  CYSNTS. 


THE   HOUSE  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

Hopes  of  the  Jacobites  and  vlgoroas  messiires  of  the  upholders  of  the  Protestant  suocrs. 
slon,  p.  485.  Proclamation  of  the  Kins^His  arrival  in  England,  and  a  Ministry  appointed— 
The  civil  list  settled,  p.48e.  Lord  Mar's  rebellion— Battle  of  Sheriff-muir^—ThA  Pretend<  i- 
arrire^  in  Scotland,  p.  4S7.  Bat  leaves  almost  immediately  and  escapes  to  France— Nmuc- 
rons  State>trials— The  SsPTBiririAL  Act— The  Triple  Alliance,  p.  48S.  Trial  and  acquittnl 
of  Lord  Oxford— The  Quadruple  Alliance— The  Mutiny  Act  passed— Disputes  between  th«> 
King  and  the  Prince  of  wales,  p.  469, 497.  Admiral  Byng's  expedition  to  the  Mediterranesu 
— Victory  off  Cape  Paataro,  p.  490.  Spain  joins  the  Quadruple  Alliance— The  South  Sen 
Bubble,  p.  491. 500.  Trial  of  Atterbury,  n.  409.  Trial  of  Lord  Macclesfield— Siege  of  Gibraltar 
by  Spain— The  siege  raised— Death  of  the  King,  p.  493. 

Sbr  Robert  Walpole's  influence,  p.  601.  Queen  Caroline,  p.  502, 514. 615, 510.  Her  death- 
Disputes  with  Spain— Insults  to  English  merchants— War  declared— Capture  of  Porto  Bello, 
p.  602.  Capture  of  the  Spanish  treasure-galleon  by  Anson,  who  circumnavigated  the  globe 
—Unsuccessful  attack  on  CSar^Ao^Mia— Besignation  of  Walpole,  and  appointment  of  Pult«- 
ney— Enquiry  into  Walpole's  conduct— War  in  Germany,  p.  503.  England  supports  tho 
claims  or  Maria  Theresa— Battle  of  DeUinaen—'BaMAe  otrontenoy,  p.  504.  Prince  Charles* 
Edward's  arrival  in  Scotland— The  Scottish  clans  rally  round  him,  p.  605, 616, 517.  Battle  o  r 
PreMton  Pans,  p.  606, 517.  The  Young  Pretender  invades  England,  and  penetrates  as  fkr  bh 
Derby— Alarm  in  the  metropolis,  p.  506.  Betreat  of  the  Scottish  army  and  skirmish  on  CUffon 
Ifoor— Siege  of  iS^iHin^r-Total  defeat  of  the  Toung  Pretender  at  CuUoden,  p.  607.  618.  619. 
His  escape,  p.  607, 520, 621.  Cruelties  practised  towards  the  rebels,  p.  507. 619. 521.  Execution 
of  lords  on  Tower-hill,  p.  607, 621.  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  p.  507.  Death  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  p.  608, 612, 518.  Rise  of  English  empire  in  India— War  with  France,  p.  506.  Byng'M 
indecisive  sction  off  Minorca— Capture  of  Minorca  by  the  French— Byng  tried  by  couri- 
martial.  condemned,  and  executed— Fall  of  the  Ministry.— William  Pitt  called  to  the  head 
of  affairs^-Convention  of  Klottsr^Seven—State  of  Hindoetan,  p.  509.  Lord  Clive— The  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta,  p.  610, 624, 525.  Clive's  victories  at  Hoogkiy  and  PUusey—Vrvc  with  thi^ 
French  in  Canada— Battle  of  the  Plains  qf  Abraham— DetLth  of  General  Wolfe— SiMe  and 
capture  of  Quebee,  jp.  610, 586, 526.  Battle  of  Minden,  p.  510.  Bombardment  of  Havre— 
Hawke's  victory  m  Quiberon  ^ay— Death  of  the  King,  p.  611.  Rise  of  the  Wesleyaos— The 
New  Style,  p.  523. 

Speech  of  the  young  King— The  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Earl  of  Bute.  p.  528.  Capture  of 
^tfZfo-/s20— Resignation  of  William  Pitt  (Earl  of  Chatham)— Bute  at  the  head  of  aflUrs— 
Great  successes  of  the  English,  p.  529.  Treaty  of  Paris  much  objected  to  in  England— Unpopii  • 
larity  and  resignation  of  Bute— Wilkes  and  the  North  Briton,  p.  530. 631.  Disputes  with  the 
American  Colonies,  n.  630.  The  Stamp  Act— Lord  Rockingham's  Ministry— Its  fall,  p.  631. 
Taxes  imposed  on  the  American  Colonists— Riots  in  Boston— Lord  North^s  Ministry— The 
Royal  Marriage  Act— Further  riots  in  Boston,  and  the  breach  widened,  p.  632.  Dr.  Franklin'» 
mission  to  England— The  Massachusetts  Charter  annulled— Convention  at  Philadelphia, 
and  declaration  of  rights  by  the  Congress  -Engagements  near  Concord  and  Lexinfftoii, 
p.  538.  The  rebellion  gathers  strength— Washington  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  m  the 
Americana— Battle  of  Sunker^s  ITUI— Petition  fh>m  the  colonists  reftised  by  the  King- 
Evacuation  of  Boston- Dedaration  of  Independence.  4th  July.  1776— Washington  occupies 
New  Jersey,  p.  534.  Alliance  of  France  with  the  Americans— Battle  of  Brandywine  a^d 
capture  of  Philadelphia  by  General  Howe— Battle  of  JBehmut^  JTin'^A^s— Capitulation  of 
Burgoyne  at  Saratoga.  Death  of  Lord  Chatham,  p.  536.  War  with  France  and  Spain- 
Action  off  Ushant.  Successes  of  Paul  Jonea— The  Gordon  Riots,  p.  636.  Rodney's  victory 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent— 'Siti^or  Andrd  hanged  as  a  spy  by  the  Americans— War  with  Holland- 
Battle  of  JButau  Sprinaa  sod  retreat  of  I^ord  ComwaUis,  p.  537.  Capitulation  of  Yorktotcu 
—Indecisive  naval  actions  off  Virginia  and  the  Dogger  JBanA;- Misfortunes  in  the  Webt 
Indies— Loss  of  Minorca— Resignation  of  Lord  North— Ministrv  of  Lord  Rockingham— 
Rodney's  great  naval  victory  in  the  West  Indies,  p.  638.  Death  of  Lord  Rockingham— 
Lord  Shelbume's  ministry— Founderixig  of  the  Jtoffal  Oeorge—fiiege  of  Gibraltar  and  its 
abandonment— Treaty  of  Paris,  and  acknowledgement  of  American  Independence— Peace 
of  Versailles,  p.  539.    Fall  of  the  Ministen— Brief  Admlni9tration  of  the  Duke  of  Portland 
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MOHASCK. 


OBOROE  IIL 

(oontinued). 


Date  of 
Aooession 
and  Death. 


Eelationahip  to 
previous 
Sover^u. 


Manner  of 
Death. 


LovuXV. 

Louis  XVL 

Toa  Kbpubuc 

Tas  DnBCTOKT.i 

Tbx  ComuLA^Ts.' 

Napoxbos  L 

Louu  xniL ! 


ConteoBpomy 
French  Kinf^. 


I 
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RSMAEKABLB  STXHTS. 


—Pox  and  Lord  North's  resigQatioii— William  Pitt,  First  Lord  of  the  TroMiiry— India  He- 
form  BiU— Soandala  in  the  conduct  of  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  p.  6i0.  671,  687,  688,  689, 600. 
Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings— Illness  of  the  King^— Discussions  on  the  refpency  ques- 


tion Ibrought  to  a  dose  by  the  King's  restoration  tonealth— French  Revolution,  p.  641. 
Deatniction  of  the  ^af/i2{0— Biots  in  Eucland— War  between  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia 
—The  Kinfr  of  France  arrested,  p.  642.  Execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  p.  64S,  670.  Declaration 
of  war  by  France  against  England  and  Holland— Eracuati  on  of  Toulon  by  the  English^ 
Napolbon  BoNAFABTB— £0s^  qf  Terror  in  France,  p.  64S,  668, 6<».  Battles  of  Turcoinff 
and  I^ont  Aehin^DetetA  of  the  allies  at  ^ZMirtw— Evacuation  of  Flanders,  which  is  de- 
clared to  be  French  territory— Howe's  naral  victory  off  £rM^— British  successes  in  the 
West  Indies— War  between  England  and  Holland— Attempted  assassination  of  the  King 
—Marriage  of  the  Prinoe  of  Wales  with  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  p.  644,  672.  Bnffhmd 
deserted  oy  all  her  allies  except  Austria— Successes  of  Napoleon  in  Italy— Attempted  inva- 
sions of  Great  Britain  and  their  inglorious  termination— The  Bank  of  Enghmd  suspends 
payment  in  cash— Distress  of  the  country— Lord  St.  Vincent  and  Nelson's  victory  off  St. 
Vincent— UntUny  at  SpWtead,  p.  646, 678.    Mutiny  at  the  Nore,  p.  646, 673, 674, 676.  \  iotorr  of 

•  Camperdown—VeBox  of  Campo  Formio— Napoleon's  expedition  to  Egypt— Battle  of  the  NUe, 

S.  646,  676, 676, 677.  Alliance  between  Enffland,  Russia,  and  Turkey— Battle  at  Stoehaeh— 
uwarrow  overruns  Italy— Invasion  of  Holland  under  the  Duke  of  York— Disastrous  result 
of  this  expedition— Napoleon  defeated  at  St.  Jean  cT  Acre,  p.  647.  Napoleon's  return  to 
Europe— The  Consulate  in  France— Britiah  successes  in  India— Conquest  of  Tippoo  8aib  and 

•  oupture  of  iS'tfrin^opotofM— Rebellion  in  1  reland.  p.  648. 680.  The  rebels  dispersed  at  Vinegar 
Sul-^VnoK  OF  GsBAT  Britain  aud  Isslahd  under  one  Parliament— Battles  ot  Marengo 
and  KoheTUindenr-AlUanoo  between  Fhmce  and  Russia,  p.  848.  The  ports  closed  Sd^mt 
Engliah  commerce— Nelson's  gr^t  victory  at  Copenhagen  dissolves  the  Northern  Alliance, 
p.  640. 678. 679.  Battle  of  Aboukir,  and  death  of  Abercrombie— J2o««<to  and  Cairo  canturedby 
the  British— Surrender  of  the  French  army  at  ilZftrandria,  p.  640.  Peace  of  ^mi^tw— Napoleon 
elected  Consul  for  life— War  with  France,  p.  660, 680.  Niqwleon's  efforts  to  raise  an  armv  for 
the  invasion  of  England— The  British  Volunteers,  p.  650.  Execution  of  the  Due  d'Enghienr— 
Bonaparte  elected  Ehfbbob— Alliance  between  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden- 
Capitulation  of  the  Austrian  army  at  ZTZm^Napoleon  enters  F««»iMH-Defeat  of  the  Austrians 
and  Russians  at  AmterUiz— The  Austrian  Emperor  oonseuts  to  a  humiliating  peace,  p.  661. 
Destruction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleetsoff  Cape  TVvfol^ar— Death  of  NelBon,  p.  662, 881, 
682.  688,684.  Death  of  William  Pitt— And  of  Charles  Fox— Prussia  declares  war  against 
France— Defeat  at  Jena,  Eylau.  and  Friedland—'Peace  of  Tilsit— Louis  Bonaparte,  IQng  of 
Holland— Joseph  Bonaparte,  Kmg  of  Naples— All  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Englandl  at 
the  feet  of  the  French  Emperor,  p.  668.  The  Berlin  decrees,  forbidding  all  intercoiurse  with 
England  —  Bombardment  of  Copenhagen— The  Danish  fleet  captured  and  conveyed  to 
*"  glish  harhoxun—HeUgpland  permanently  captured— Napoleon  invades  Portugal— He 


detnrones  the  King  of  Spain,  and  appoints  Joseph  Bonaparte  his  successox^Patriotic 
bands  of  Spaniards  formed  to  resist  the  French  invaders— Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  sent  with  an 
army  to  Portugal— Victories  of  Bolica  and  Vimiera,  p.  664, 684.  Junot  signs  the  convention 
of  Clntra,  p.  654.  Sir  John  Moore's  invasion  of  Spain— His  retreat,  victory,  and  death  at 
Comwna.  p.  666, 684, 686.  France  and  Austriaagain  at  war— Napoleon  enters  vieuna— Peace 
of  Schonbrunn— Napoleon's  divorce  fhnn  Josephine,  and  marriage  with  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria— The  Pope  brought  captive  to  France— British  victory  at  TaUwera.  p.  666.  The 
Wdleheren  expedition— Its  disastroua  results— Conquest  of  the  Ionian  Islands  by  the 
English— Gallant  action  of  Lord  Ck>chrane  in  Basque  Boade,  and  of  CoUiugwood  in  the 
Bay  of  iSosM— Jubilee— The  PeroQval  administration— Sir  Francis  fiuidett,p.566.  Battle 
of  Bueaco,  p. 667,  688.  The  lines  of  Torret  FtfcIrM- Revolution  in  Sweden,  and  Charles 
John  Bemadotte  elected  to  the  throne— His  alliance  with  England  — The  King  being 
declared  incapable  of  performing  the  fkuiotlons  of  royalty,  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  appointed 
Regent,  p.  657, 687.  Lord  lornedoch's  victory  at  Baroeaa,  p.  657, 686268O.  Wellington  de- 
feats Massena  at  Fuentee  cF  Onoro,p.  668,  686.  Soult  defeated  by  Boresford  at  Albuera 
^Assassination  of  Mr.  Peroeval^Lord  Liverpool  Premiei^-Capture  of  Ouidad  Bodrigo 

and  Badaaoz—%fivl%  defeated  at  ViUa  Oarcta—Vfur  carried  into  the  heart  of  Spain— 
^^  -  .    -       -  -  -      -      j^^jj^j 


Battle  of  Salamtimea,  and  total  rout  of  the  French,  p.  668.  Siege  of  CadiM  abandoned  by  the 
French— N^wleon's  e3n>edition  to  Russia— Burning  of  IfoMXMO— Horrors  of  the  French 
retreat— War  between  Enghmd  and  America,  p.  660.  Defeat  of  King  Joseph  by  Wellington  at 
Tmoria,  p. 660,  686,  687.     Siege  and  capture  of  FampelunaKui  St. Bebakian  —  OleniUe 
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CHnOKOLOGICAL  INDEX. 


MoViJlCH. 


Date  Of 
Acoeation 
and  Death. 


OEOBOB  III. 
(oontinued)* 


AJ). 


Death. 
AJ). 


Relationship  to 
previous 
Sovereign. 


^'EOIWE  IV.        1820  -  1S30 
Mamcd  Caboline' 

of  BttUHSWICK. 

p.dOi. 


Son  of 
Geobob  m. 


VriLLIAM  IV. 

Married 

Adet-aidb  of  Saxe- 

MCINIKOBN. 

p.  612. 


VICTORIA        j 
ALEXANDRINA.  ' 

3Iarried 
Albert  Charles 
Immaeubl,       i 

PaiKCEOfSAXB-   . 
Co  BURG  QOTHA.    I 

Who  died  December 
14th,  188X.         I 

The  children  of  the 
Queeu  are —       ' 

Victoria  Ade-    I 

laidb,  married  to  ' 

tlieCRowK  Peikce 

of  Prussia. 


1830  — 1837 


1837  — 


Son  of 
Georgb  III. 


Xioce  of  William 

IV.  Daughter  of 

Kdward,  Dckb  , 

of  Kent,  son  of  ' 

George -ill.    i 


Manner  of 
Deah. 


NaturaL 


Natural 


Vivat  RcQina. 


Contemporary 
FrpDch  King. 


Louis  XV. 

Louis  XVL 

The  Rbpublic  | 

Toe  Disbctobt.' 


The  Covsuiaxb. 
Napoiaob  I. 
Louis  XVIIL 


Louis  XVm. 
Chaklss  X. 


1 


I     Cbaiujb  X. 

I  Lons 

'    Phillippb  l 


^    Louis  I 

Phillippb  L    ' 

I  The  Rbpttbuc.  j 

I  Xapolbojt  IIL  ' 
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SSMAHEABLE  BYBNTS. 


hattUa  qf  the  JVimmw— Invasion  of  France  by  'Wellington— Napoleon's  sucoesses  over  the 
allies  at  Lutzen  and  Bautzen— VlSb  defeat  at  Dreiden,j>eniMwi£gt  and  Katzhaeh—TfmWiB 
overthrow  of  the  French  armies  at  Leipsic,  p.  600.  Battles  of  Ortheg  and  Tovlome—lTmaioix 
of  France  hy  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  and  the  King  of  Prussia— Occupation  of  Paris,  and 
abdication  of  Napoleon  at  Jbntoin«&^tf— Restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.— Lord  WelliuKton 
created  a  Dnke— The  Sovereigns  visit  England— Progress  of  the  War  with  Americ»--The 
Shaitmtm  and  CheaapeaJcet  p.  661, 690, 691.  fFashington  captured  by  the  British  troops  and 
burnt— Repulse  of  the  attacks  on  Baltimore  and  lieto  Orleane— Peace  of  Ghent  between 
Engbind  and  the  United  States— Congress  of  FMnno^NapoIeon  escapes  from  Elba  and 
lands  in  France— His  enthusiastic  reception— Flight  of  Louis  XVIII.  firom  Paris,  and  re- 
ocoupation  of  the  throne  by  Napoleon— Assembling  of  the  allied  forces  in  Belgium— Napoleon 
enoouuten  the  British  at  Quatre  Bras,  p.  562, 603.  And  the  Prussians  at  Xi^rtiy— Final  battle 
at  Waterloo  and  utter  rout  of  the  French  army,  p.  662,663,564, 692, 694,  596.  Napoleon's 
fliffht  to  Paris,  and  abdication— The  allies  enter  Pans,  p.  664, 696,696.  Betum  of  Louis  XVIII. 
—Napoleon  sent  to  8t,  Helena,  p.  664, 696, 697.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  resumed— Marriage  of 
Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold— Battle  of  Algtera,  p.  665, 600.  Great  disturbanoes 
throughout  England— Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  p.  666.  devolution  in  Spain— The 
Peterloo  Massacre,  p.  666,  690.  Birth  of  the  Pbincsss  Victobia- Death  of  the  Queen,  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  and  the  King.  p.  666.   Death  of  Marshal  Ney,  p.  697. 

Omission  of  the  Queen's  name  ftv>m  the  Liturgy,  p.  601.  The  Cato  Street  Conspiracy—Be* 
turn  of  the  Queen  to  England-"  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties"— The  Bill  abandoned,  p.  602. 
Improvement  in  the  state  of  the  country— Catholic  emancipation  demanded— Modification 
of  the  Criminal  Code— Death  of  the  ex-emperor  Napoleon,  p.  608, 610.  Coronation  of  the 
King.  p.  603, 607, 608.  Death  of  the  Queen  and  riots  at  the  ftineral.  p.  603, 608.  Agrarian  out- 
rages in  Ireland,  and  terrible  famine— Death  of  Lord  Londonderry— Formation  of  the 
National  Galleir— Monetary  crisia— Distress  in  the  oountiy  leads  to  riotous  proceedings, 
p.  604.  Expedition  to  Lisbon— Death  of  the  Duke  of  York— Death  of  Lord  Liverpool— Can- 
tang's  Ministry- Death  of  Mr.  Canning— Battle  of  Navaritio,  p.  605, 606, 600.  Greece  erected 
into  a  kingdom— The  Duke  of  Wellington's  Ministry— The  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill 
carried,  p.  606, 609, 610.  Repeal  of  the  *'  Test  and  Coi*poration  Act  "—Daniel  O'Connell  and 
the  Bepeal  cry,  p.  606.    Beform  agitation— Death  of  the  King,  p.  607. 

Ministry  of  Lord  Grey— Revolution  in  France— Louis  Phillippe.  King— Agitation  in  Ire- 
land—Repeal of  the  Union— Opening  of  the  railwi^r  from  Liverpool^  Manchester-Death  of 
Mr.  Huskisson.  p.  613,617.  TrialofCrConnell— The  Rktoem  Bill,  p.  614.618. 619.  Dissolution 
of  Parliament,  p.  614, 617. 618.  Disturbanoes  throughout  the  kingdom— The  Bristol  riots, 
p.  614.  The  Reform  Bill  passed  both  Houses— The  cholera— Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland- 
Emancipation  of  the  negro  slaves— O'Connell's  motion  for  repeal  defeated— Lord  Melbourne's 
Ministry—  Poor  Law  Amendment,  p.  616.  Destruction  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  by  fire- 
Municipal  Reform  Act— Death  of  the  King,  p.  616. 

Great  advance  of  civilisation  during  the  Queen's  reign,  p.  620, 621.  Wars  undertaken,  and 
great  victories,  p.  621.  Excellent  education  of  the  Princess  Victoria— The  Queen's  first 
council,  p.  622.  Severance  of  Hanover  from  England— The  Melbourne  administration  re- 
tained by  the  Queen— Disturbanoes  in  Canada,  p.  622.  Difficulties  in  Jamaica— Resignation  of 
the  Ministry,  and  abortive  attempts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  form  a  cabinet— MahrUige  of  tho 
Queen- Allowance  to  Prince  Albert— Prevalent  distress,  p.  623.  Chartist  meetings— The 
National  Convention— Chartist  riot«  in  various  parts  of  the  country— Defeat  of  the  Chartist 
insurrection  at  Newport— The  Anti-Corn  I^w  League,  p.  624.  The  Penny  Postage,  p.  625, 674. 
TVar  with  China,  p.  626.  Chusan  taken  possession  of— Bombardment  of  Cbntoi»— Conauest  of 
Ningpo— Investment  of  Nankin— Treaty  of  peace— War  in  Sjrria  with  Mohammed  Ali— 
Bombardment  of  Beirout  and  capture  of  St.  Jean  d*  ^cr^— Peace  between  Turkey  and 
Egypt— Sir  James  Brooke's  expedition  to  Borneo,  p. 626.  War  with  AfQ^hauistan  for  the  pur- 
pose of  neutralising  the  supposed  Russian  influence— Sir  John  Keane's  expedition  to  Cau- 
Dool,  p.  627.  Opposition  of  the  AfPghans— Surrender  of  Dost  Mohammed— Murder  of  Sir  A. 
Burnes  and  Captain  Broadfoot  in  Caubool— Also  of  Sir  W.  Macnaghten— The  British  forces 
retire  from  Caubool— All  are  massacred  by  the  Affghans,  p.  628,  629.  Jellalabad  holds  out 
until  relieved  by  General  Pollock— A  strong  British  force  sent  into  Aflfehanistan— Destruc- 
tion of  OhuKnee—ljOT^.  Blleuborough  made  Governor-General  of  India— Annexation  of 
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CHBONOLOGICAL  IKD£X. 


MoHABCH. 


VICTORIA. 

oonbinued. 

Albbrt  Edwabd, 
Pbihcb  of  Wales. 
mar.  Aisxakdra, 
daughter  of  Kikq 
OHJUSTIAir  IX.  of 
Dbnmajik. 

Alice  MAin>  Mar\ 
niRiTied  to  Louis, 
P&iircB  of  Hbb&s. 

AXVBBB  EBBBaT 
AIaBBBT.  I 

Lieutenant  in  the 

Royal  Navy,  and 

Heir-Apparent  to 

th«  Duchy  of  Saxo- 

CobuiiS  Gotha. 

Hblbna  Augusta 

TiCTOEIA.   ' 

Louisa  Cabolibb 
Albbbta^ 

Abthub  Wiixiam 
Patbick. 

Lbopold  Gbobgb 

DUHCAB. 

Beatbicb  Mabt. 


Date  of 
Acoession 
and  Death. 


Belationship  to  ' 
prevlouii  I 
BOTereign.      { 


Manner  of 
Death. 


Contemporaiy 
French  King. 


Louis 
Phiujppb. 

Thb  Ebpubuc.  I 

Nafolbox  IIL  I 
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irSHASKABLV  SVXKTS. 


Scinde— Battle  of  Jf«MiM»— Diatrett  in  England— Attempted  Msaseinstion  of  the  Queen  hy 
Oxford,  p.  029,  674.  Law  made  for  punisoing  such  acU— Birth  of  the  Princess  Boyal^ 
ModiHoations  iu  the  criminal  Uws-4ilr  Jftobert  Peel's  ministry— Birth  of  the  Prinoe  of 
Walea— Bebe««ariot«,p.6S0.  The  Sliding-seale— Seduction  of  import  duties— O'Connell 
and  the  repeal  cry— His  arrest,  trial,  and  conviction,  p.  6S1.  Appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords» 
and  conviction  reversed  —  His  death  —  Concessions  to  Irish  Catholics  —  Growth  of  the 
railway  nrstem,p.  682.  Failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  fearful  state  of  distress,  p.  633, 676.  The 
memorable  session  of  1846— Abolition  of  the  corn  duties,  and  of  taxes  on  animal  food— Adop- 
tion of  the  Free- trade  policy— The  Orecon  question,  p.  683.  Defeat  of  the  Qovemment,  and 
resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel— Lord  Jonn  BusaeU's  ministry- Increased  distress  in  Ireland 
—The  Sikh  war— Battles  of  Moodkee,  Ferozethah,  Feroeepore,  AHwaLvudi  <9o&rao»— Capture 


of  Lahore— ^he  Spanish  marriaffea— Texas  annexed  to  the  United  States— War  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States— Famine  and  pestilence  in  Ireland,  n.  634.  Subscription  and 
public  loan  in  aid  of  the  sutforeri    Jewish  disabilities— Threatened  Chinese  rupture,  p.  685. 


The  French  Revolution  of  1848.  p.  686, 678.  Louis  Napoleon  elected  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative  Assembly,  p.  636.  He  ia  elected  President  for  three  year»— The  Chartist  riots— Meeting 
on  Kennington  Common,  p.  687. 677, 678.  War  between  Pied mont  and  Austria— Revolution  in 
Borne— Insurrections  in  many  oontinential  nationa— Rebellion  in  the  Punjaub— Battles  of 
RarnmugguTt  ChifUamodUdh,  and  (?oor«ra^— Sir  Charles  Napier  proceeds  to  India,  p.  638. 
Termination  of  the  Mexican  waiM>utbreak  in  Canada— The  French  army  of  intervention  at 
Borne— Termination  of  the  Hungarian  war— Reaction  in  Burope— The  Asiatic  cholera,  p.  639. 
Couatittttion  nven  to  Australian  Coloniea— Death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  p.  640.  The  Papal 
Aitgreasion— The  International  Exhibition^p.  641, 642.  The  Crystal  Palace— Reiieal  of  the 
Window  Tax,  p.  642.  The  Census— Louis  Natioleon  elected  President  for  ten  years— Discovery 
of  gold  iu  Australia— Resignation  of  Lord  J.  Russell- Lord  Derby's  cabinet— Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  p.  648.  Louis  Napoleon  elected  Emperor— Resignation  of  Ministers- 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Cabinet— Burmese  war— Penal  servitude  substitutf  a  for  transportation- 
Origin  of  the  Russian  War,  p.  644.  Battles  of  OlUnitza  and  ^tnop^— War  declared  andnat 
Rusaia  by  England  and  France— Siege  of  Silittria,  p.  645, 684.  Bombardment  of  OtiMso— Inva- 
aion  of  the  Crimea— Battle  of  the  ^^no^-Siege  of  Sebaitopol,  p.  646, 680. 682. 684.  Bombaid- 
ment  of  Sehaatopol— Battlea  of  Balaklava  and  Inkarmann,  p.  647, 680, 682.  Distress  of  the 
British  aoldiers  in  the  Crimea— Fatal  mismanagement— The  Times  Fund— Miss  Nightingale, 
p.  648.  Parliamentaiy  inquiry  into  the  management  of  the  army— Athens  occupit^i  by  the 
Alliea— Destruction  of  Bomarmnd— Discovery  of  the  North-west  passage— The  cholera,  p.  648. 
The  Crystal  Palace— Sardinia  declarea  war  against  Russia,  and  joms  the  Allies— Death  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas— Bombardment  of  Sweahorg,  p.  650.  Second  bombardment  of  Sebastopol— 
Death  of  Lord  Raglan— Battle  of  the  Tehemaua  and  Traktir  Bridge— Tvd»X  assault  of  Sebas- 
topol—The  French  successful  at  the  ifatoA:A<{^— Repulse  of  the  British  at  the  Sedan— 
Evacuation  of  Sebastopol  bv  the  Russians— Destruction  of  Russian  stores  in  the  Sea  of  Azotf. 
p.  651.  Ministerial  crisia— Lord  Palmerston,  Premier— Visits  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
the  French,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  England ;  and  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  to 


France— Immense  stores  cantured  in  Sebastopol— Russian  losses,  p.  652.  Treaty  of  Peace- 
Alteration  of  International  law  in  reference  to  privateering— Evacuation  of  the  Crimea- 
British  losses  during  the  war— The  Victoria  Cross,  p.  653.    Annexation  of  Oude— War  with 


Persia— A  settlement  arrived  at— Chinese  war— Capture  of  the  Arrow^  p.  654.  Commerdal 
frauds— Great  reduction  of  taxation— Diaaolution  of  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  the 
Chinese  war.  p.  655.  Matrimonial  Oauaea  Act  paaaed— Monetary  crisis— The  Mutiny  in  India- 
Its  origin— The  greased  cartridges,  p.  666, 657.  The  mutiny  breaks  out  at  Berhampore  and 
MeenU,  p.  658.  Delhi  occupied  by  the  mutineers— Siege  of  Delhir-The  mutiny  becomes 
general  throughout  Bengal- Maaaacres  at  FtUtei/ghur,  Attahabad,  Jhansi,  Benares, 
BareUlg,  and  Aurungabadt  p.  659,  686.  Mutiny  at  Xttcifcnow- The  Europeana  beaieged 
ill  the  RHsidency- Gallant  defence— Massacre  at  Cawn^ore  by  Nana  Sahib,  p.  660. 
General  Havelock's  advance  to  relieve  Cawupore— Battles  of  Futteypore,  ana  near 
Catonpore—Rorrible  scene  on  the  capture  of  the  city.  p.  661.  Havelock  relieves  Luck- 
now— Capture  of  DtfMi  — Sir  Colin  Campbell'a  splendid  campaign  — The  mutiny  is 
quelled,  p.  662.  Bill  for  reform  of  the  Government  of  India— A  Secretary  of  State 
and  Council  for  India  appointed —England  and  France  at  war  with  China— Lord 
Elgin's  miasion  to  China  and  Japan— Marriage  of  the  Princesa  Royal,  p.  668.  Orsini's 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  Napoleon— Bill  to  amend  the  law  of  conspiraof  — Lord 
Palmerston'i  resignation— Lord  Derb/a  miniatry— Jewish  disabilitiea  removed— Repeal  of 
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MOVAJICH. 


Date  of         Relntiouship  to 
Aooessioii  vrevious 

And  Deatb.  Sovereifrn. 


Manner  of 
Death. 


VICTORIA 

ALBXANURINA. 

(continued). 


Contemporary 
French  King. 


Loiris 
Phiixippe. 

Th£  RsprBLic 

Xapolbos  in. 
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SEMABKABLE  ETE^TTS. 


•til  e  X*  roj  >^  ■  Ft  y  f  J  nut  i  ti  e  ji  t  i  -  fu— Fonu  at  i  on  o  f  th  e  M  et  ro  jtkj  1  i  tail  I?  oi\  nl  -  f  Works— Mr.  D'lsraeli's 

K^foTTii  BilJ— Miiiistpml  tieteat— DiiHolntton  of  FiwLiatijeiit,  u.i'M.  Resignation  of  the  Derby 

Mifiiaitrjv  Jind  pe-iiistalVirtidu  of  hard  Ffclmeraton— Tlie  Volunteer  Movement,  p.  665.    Its 

■ilicsce*!— Kutnbcr  of  Vol unteEni— Form Atioii  of  tbc  NfcVtil  iJ-c^irre— Fortiftcatiou  of  tlio 

oCMUct^ dockyards, and  anwnal a ,  p,  Wu    ^\'ar  liot  wM^ti  Franrp .  Pi ed m (int,  and  Austria— Battles 

€»t  Jtl^^lmig^eU^.  Miif/fHta.  and  AV>rii2a— Cr>nf(/reiicc  of  Viiiq/rafna,  and  Treaty  of  ZwrtcA 

— IjoniVmnly  adjKl  to  Pi^?tiraont,  p.  mtT.    The  Chiiicsu  war— IHiaii reus  attack  on  the  Taku 

Tctrta—Tifjt-^SMt  captured  by  thp  ftHies— Tiic  Fnnth  and  Engliih  armies  advance  on  Pekin, 

•p,  itS^s.  CiiiiUiTfor  the  Munnnor  Palofc-Lord  El^in  and  Biron  Giw  i  nter  Pekin,  and  impose  a 

ir«at>"  iipoti  the  Chinese  authorlti*;*— Trc:atv  of  commert^j?  betwiMiu  England  and  France — 

ITiiiit  fi  ft  ho  Pdnt^  of  Wales  to  Canada  and  the  United  BtJvtrn— Tli^  iron-dads— Armstrong 

«jicl  Whitworth  ftuns,  p,  669.  New  l*w  of  Uankruptey— Itojjial  of  1  bi^  paper  duty— Civil  war  in 

ttie    Uiiitttl  Sitntes— The  cotton  famine— The  Trent  outrairc^TUrt  Indian  ftimine— The 

Oensus— l>eath  af  the  l>iiqh*'sa  of  Kent.  p.  S70.    And  of  the  Prioco  Consort, p.  671.    Intense 

morrow  at  this  srreat  national  lo«s— The  Int^-mationaL  Eshilnt  ion— Continuance  of  tho 

^xnericaa  civil  war.  p.  &7:2.   Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  p.  BTS*    Burning  of  the  Eoyal 

lByir>liaftge,p.  ti73, 074. 


LIST  OF  BRITISH  COLONIES  AND  POSSESSIONS. 


Aden.  At  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea;  most  yalnable  as  a  depot  for  the 
numerous  steam  vessels  employed  in  conyeying  the  Indian  traffic 
hy  the  Overland  route. 

Akacak.    Formerly  a  portion  of  the  Burman  Empire. 

AusTBALiA.  This  great  continent  is  now  diyidea  into  several  govern- 
ment's, each  having  its  capital  and  its  local  legislature. 

1.  North  Australia ;  chief  town,  Bathurst. 

2.  New  South  Wales ;  chief  town,  Sydney. 

3.  South  Australia  or  Victoria ;  chief  towns,  MelBoume,  and  Adelaide. 

4.  Western  Australia ;  chief  town,  Perth. 

5.  Queensland;  chief  town,  Brisbane. 

6.  Tasmania  (Van  Dieman's  Land) ;  chief  town,  Hobart  Town. 
Ascension  (Island  of),  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

America.  British  Canada,  Upper  and  Lower ;  British  Columbia ;  Van- 
couver's  Island ;  Newfoundland ;  New  Brunswick ;  Nova  Scotia ; 
Prince  Edward's  Isknd;  Labrador;  Hudson's  Bay  Territory; 
Rupert's  Land. 

Ceylon.    An  Island  off  the  south-east  coast  of  Hindostan. 

Cafe  Colony.    The  Southern  land  of  Africa. 

Channel  Islands.  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey,  Sark,  Herm,  Jethou ; 
the  oldest  possession,  havmg  been  brought  under  the  English  rule 
by  William  of  Normandy. 

Demehara,  Esse^uibo,  Berblce,  and  British  Guiana;  north-west  coast  of 
South  America. 

Falkland  Islands.    Coast  of  South  America. 

Gibraltar.    South  of  Spain,  guardine^  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Gambia,  Gold  Coast.    West  Coast  of  Africa. 

Heligoland.  Grerman  Ocean,  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Elbe, 
Eyder,  and  Weser. 

Hindostan.  Presidencies  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras ;  with  vast 
territories  reaching  to  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 

HoNQ-KoNG.    Coast  of  China. 

Helena,  St.    South  Atlantic  Ocean. 

La  bu an  .    Indian  Ocean. 

Malta.  Mediterranean  Sea ;  a  most  important  and  impr^^ble  pos- 
session. 

Malacca.    A  peninsula,  South  of  Burmah. 

Mauritius.    An  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  east  of  Madagascar. 

New  Zealand.  In  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  consbting  of  a  group  of 
three  islands. 

Norfolk  Island.    South  Pacific  Ocean. 

Sierra  Leone.    West  Coast  of  Africa. 

Singapore.    An  island  south  of  Malacca. 

West  Indies.  In  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  Anti^pa,  Anguilla,  Barbados, 
Beimudas,  Bahamas,  St.  Christopher,  Dominica,  Grenada,  Jamaica, 
St.  Lucia^  Montserrat,  Nevis,  Tobago,  Yii-gin  Islands. 
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CITIES,    TOWNS,     AND    VILLAGES, 


&H0WIN6    TH2IB 


ROMAN  AND  MODERN  NAMES. 


^/ 


AbecgftTenny  ... 
Aidon  Castle      ... 

Alcester  '. 

Alcester ^ 

Alston  (near)  .1.. 
Amblecide 

Ancaater 

Ancaiter 

Ansleaea 

ArdocX  .. 
Asbbounie 
Ayleaford 

■  Bamborough 
Bangor     ... 

Bangor     

Bangor  laooed  ... 
Bankshead  (uev) 
Bath         ...      •....• 

Batb         

Bath        

\     Benwell 

i     Berkshire 

f     Bertha     

Berwick 

BibchesteE 

Binohester,  near 
Bishop  Auckland 

Birrenswork 

Birdoawald 

Bittern,  Hants  ... 

Bitton      

Bitton      

Blaek-ground,  near 
Chipping  Norton 

Blanafbid,  Dorset 

Bodfiuri     

Bonkgne 

Bowes      

-Bowneas  ^ 


...  Gc^nnium. 
...  AquU. 
...^lia  Caatra. 
...  Alauna. 
...  Jsurium. 
. ...  Alauna. 
:..  Carvoran, 
...  Alona. 
...  Cansenna* 
...  Isina. 
...  Mona. 
...  Lindum. 
...  Fraxvla. 
...  ^giea-therp. 

...  Bebban-hprig. 
,...  Banchartum* 

.^.Bovium, 

...  Bdncomorhyrig. 
.  ..,FoMum  CoeidU. 

...  Akernannes-ceaster. 

'(Aqua     Calid^r, 
'"'  X    Aqua  Solig: 

...  Bathan-ceaster* 

...  CondercuM,  , 

...  Attrebaies, 

....  Qrrea. 

...  TuessM. 

...Coceium,  < 

\  Tinoeimu- 

...  Cordai .'  '        '    * ' 

. . .  An^lpgidfma. 

...  Claukentum,  .  '     ' 

.^AUnma, 

^.Add  Abottam.      ,  \ 

I  Brinavia. . 

,.,nnddgladui     ' 
...  Vara. 
..:  Oeaaoridetiln: 
...  LawUra.     . 
...  Axtilodunum, 


Bowness' 

Braemar  Castle ,.. 
Brampton         ...       *. 
Brampton  Park '  (near) 

Brancaster        

Brenbridge       

Bridgewater      

Bringewttter 
Bridgeford-ou-the*  > 

Trent  (neaxO    ...      } 
Brough,  Lincolnshire 
Brough,  Westmoreland 
Brough-on-the-Humber 
Broughing,  Herts    ... 
Broughton,  Lincolnshire 
Broughton,  Hants 
Brockley  Hill,  Herts  ... 

Brougham         

Buckingham.  Bedford,  > 

and  Hertford  ...      y 
Burgh,  near  Woodhridge 
Bnrgh-upon-Sands 
Burgh  Castle.  Suffolk  ... 
Burrow    Hill,    near  \ 

Daventiy        ...        1 
Boiy.  Stailbrdshire 
Borghead 

bfbei^arthen     ... 

Caerleon 

Caoi^hun 
Caetmarthen     ... 
Caer]|!bu  ..'. 
'Caerleon-eeioi^t,  near 
.  .'Caernarvon 
Caerwent^     ' .».. 
Caiitor,  nfe<r  Norwich 
Cambeckjfort  ,„ 
C^ml^idg^ 


Canterbu 


BanaHa, 

Tamia, 

Brfimetenracum. 

Bremtenracum. 

Branodunum, 

Brema. 

Ad  Uxdlam. 

Uxela. 

Marifidunwn. 

CroeocoUmuntm 

Verterte. 

Ad  PetuariaM. 

Ad  Fines. 

Praesiduitn. 

Brigia. 

SuUoniacat, 

Broanrium, 

CeOteuchtani  (ihe) 

Combretonium. 
Oabrogentss. 
-  Oariannomtm, 

\  B&tMovenia. 

>.  Ad  Triwmum. 
..  Pieroton  Cctttrum. 

>.  Murid^nvm. 

.  laca  Silurum, 

.  Conovium. 

.  Caer-Marddi/n. 

.  CaeT'Legion,     . 

I  * ' 

•  S^onHum, 

.Venta  Silurum. 
Venta  leenorum, 
...jRetrianfl. 
...  Cambrinm. 
....CdnUip^. 
U. :  Canfuforo'b^rijg. 
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Cwlisle     

Carronm 

GuTAwburKh     

Castle  Flemish 

C&stleford 

Gastleover 

Castor      

Catterick 

Chelmsford       

Chesterfield       

Chesterton        

Chesterton -on -the-  ) 

Tanad  (at)  S 

Chesten^  Yorkshire    ... 

Chester    

Chesterholm      

Chichester         

Chichester         

Cirencester        

Cirenoester         

Colchester         

Colne       

Conway    

Corohester         

Corchester,  Corbridge  ... 

Cowbridxe         

Crayfonf 

Cromdale 

Cumberland  and        ) 

Scottish  Borders  S 
Currie      


Baventry  (near) 
Bavington 
Dealgin  Ross     ... 
Devon  and  Cornwall 
Doncaster 
Dorchester,  Ozon 
Dorchester 
Dorchester 

Dorset      

Dover       

Dove  Bridge,  near 

Selbume 
Drumburgh 
Droitwich 
Dumbarton 
Dumbarton 
Dunstable 
Dunstable 
Dunwich 

Ebbsfleet * 

Ebcbester 

Eildon      

Essex        

Ewenny 

Exeter      

Exeter      

Famdon  (near) ... 
Penny  Stratford 
Flamborough  Head 
Folly  Farm,  near 

Marlborough  ...  • 
Fowey  (on  the) ... 


JAtgoraUium. 
Magna.  *  . 

At^Vigeiintum, 

LegioHum,' 

Uxdum. 

Durobriva. 

CataraeUmmm, 

Ctgiaromoffut, 

Luiudarum, 

MediolamnH:' 

Mediolanmm. 

Deva, 

Vindolana. 

CissoH'^feaHer, 

Megnum. 

CoroniuM, 

Cyren-eeoHer, 

CamiUodunttni* 

Calunio. 

Gaming. 

CarttopUum, 

CoratopUum. 

Punetuobica. 

Crecgaitford, 

Tursis. 

Oadeni  fihej. 

Curia. 

...  Tsannovaria, 

...  Durolevum. 

...  Victoria, 

...  Damnonii  fthej, 

...  Danum, 

...  Duroeina, 

...  Dunium. 

...  Dumovaria, 

...  Durotrigea, 

...Dvbrit. 


Preckliugtoft 


j  Tripontiwn, 

...  Tunnoeelum, 

...  Salina. 

...  Throdogia, 

...  AJchi/d. 

...  Ihtrocobriva. 

...  Forum  Diana, 

...  JSitomagus. 

...  Tj^vHtet'Jteet. 

...  Vtndomara. 

...  TrimojUium. 

...  Trinobantes  (the). 

...  Bovium. 

...  £xan-eeaster, 

...  Itca, 


...  Ad  PonUm, 
...  Magiovintum, 
...  Praetorium. 

I  dunclio, 

•'....  Votiba. 

"(Porting  Siatunti- 
'"  \    ofum. 


Glonoester        OImwm. 

Gloucester        QUow-ceatUr. 

Gloucester  and  Oxford    Dobnmi  (tht), 

(jodmanchester DnrrMpamg, 

(Sreat  Cfaesters  ...  **  ' 


Halton-Chestm 
Hampshire  and  Berks... 
Hants.  Wflts,  and    ) 

Somerset  S 

Hertfordshire 

Highfleld 

High  Cross        

Hifch  Cross,Lflioe8ter- ) 

shire  ...  ...       S 

High  Eoohester 

Holwood  Hill,  Broml«y 

Honiton 

Housesteads      


Segamiiaeirtke^ 

Belgm(the), 

Canifihe), 

VeHncio, 

Venona, 

Benonm, 

Bremsmimm, 

Nomomagntm 

Mwridmmmm, 

m  Boroovtcng, 

,Iciami. 
.IwehaUg, 
.  OOeana, 
.Vwtig, 
,Ictis. 

.  Canonium. 
.(hnmrthej. 
.  Qtdacum. 

Magnm, 

^Oatava. 
.  Alanna. 
.  Ckmdate. 
,Brovonacm 


Icklingfaam 

Ilchester 

llkley      

Isle  of  Wight     ... 
Isle  of  Wight     ... 

Kelvedon  (near)... 

Kent        

Kendal  (near)    ... 
Kenchester,  near 
Hereford 

Keswick 

Kier         

Kinderton,  Cheshire 
KirbyThore  ... 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

Lanchester 
Lancashire 
Land's  End 
Land's  End  (the) 
Land's  End  (the) 

Leicester 

Leintwardine    ... 
Lichfield  ... 
Lincoln    ... 
Llanio 
Llychior  ... 
Littleborough    . 
Littleborough 
Little  Chester    . 
London     ... 
London     ... 
Lostwithiel 
Lymne 
I  Lymne 
Lymne  (on  the) . 

Mauoeter.    Warwi^O  Mandnestedrnm, 

snire     } 

Manchester       ManeufKfnm. 

Middleby BMmm  Bulginm, 

Midhurst Miba, 

Monk's  Chester . 
Monmouth 


...  Ad  Alannam, 

...  Alanna. 

...  Bpiacnm. 

...  Voluntii. 

...  BoUrinm. 

...  Antivegftenm. 

...  Bolerinm. 

...Boise. 

...  Br^mogena, 

...  Stoe^tm. 

...  Limdum. 

...  Lueniinnm, 

...  Lgncamm. 

...  Sagaocnm, 

...  Agtlocnm. 

...  Ifertfentio. 

...  Londininm, 

...  Lnndenwie. 

...  UxHis. 

...  PorNcs  Lgmanig. 

...  Lemanig  Poring, 

...AdT 
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Naniwkb. 

.Saianii. 

VmOk      

.Vidum, 

Neiharbj 

f  Oattra  Xxpiora- 
'  I    torum. 

NewoMtle-on-Tyne    .. 

,  Mcmuee§-cea$ter, 

Newcwitle-on-TTne 

.POH9.SIH. 

tar,BnaMid.i)erby. 
Notttngham,      and 

CwUaoi{fke). 

Linoolii...       ... 

South  of  Sootii^od    iOtadm^ithe). 

North  Wales     ...       . 

.Ordovien, 

North  of  Bn^and 

.  Brigamtmet  {the). 

Old  Sarum        ...       . 

OldSarum        ...       . 

'  Ssaro-byrig. 

OldCarliale       ...       . 

OldHalton       ...       . 

.DervenHo, 

,099noal. 

Ptevenaey 

.Anderida, 

Peveniey 

IHntoheater       ...       . 

Recolver 

.Jteguibium, 

Bedhill.  near  Shiifaal . 

Ribehester        ...       . 

.  Biffodumum. 

Riiiiigham 

'r?:jsf'"r  ] 

ButupuB, 

Boohaater 

.  Durobrivi$, 

Rochester. 

.  Strofet-eeasUr. 

Romford 

.  DuroUium, 

Rowton,  Shropshire    . 

.  Butunium, 

Ratchester 

Sea  MiUs,  near  Bristol 

AdSdbHnam. 

Severn  Side       ...       . 

.  Ad  Trmeetmrn. 
.Andredi-ledk. 

SilyaAnderida  ...       . 

.Calleva, 

Sinodun  Hill     ...       . 

.  TameH$, 

Slack        

Snowdon 

.MonaHeriH. 

Snovdon 

.HeHHMoiu,  i     . 
.  Ituna,            !      J, 

Southfleet         ...       . 

SolwayPirth     ...       . 

Speen       

Staines     

Stanwioks. 

Stratfordt  Bsaei..* 

Stranroar 

Strettonmn-the-FMk  7 
(near)    S 

Stoneham 

St.  Alban'B  (near) 

St.  David's         

Sussex  and  Sumy 

Sussex      k. 

Suflblk,  NorfolM)Bm-^ 
bridge,  and  Hunt-S 
ingdon ) 

SulTolk    

Tadcaster 

Tawcester 
Temple-borough 


.  Ad  Anwam, 


AdM£mqniam,\ 
mi  Uhi). 


bSHJt 


Ie€ni  (the), 

Omimagni  itk«). 

.Calearia, 
.  Laetodorum, 
.Morbium, 


Usk... 


...  Burrium, 


roester.^ 
}p.  apdj^ 


Wales  (border  oO 
WalUngford  (near) 

Wallsend 

Wall.  Staflbrdshire 
Warwick.  Woroester, 

Stafford.  Salop, 

Cheshire 
Watchcross 

Wells.  Somerset 

Weston    

Westmoreland    and  \ 

Cumberland  ...       S 

Whaley    ...  *     

Whithem 

Whitechurch.   Hants) 

(near) S 

'Whitby  Castle 

Winchester       

Winchester       

Willoughby.    Notts  ) 

_(near) } 

Winterton         

Wroxeter 


miurea. 
SinodtMS, 
Sepedmnmm, 
Eteocetum, 

ComabiiitkB). 

AbaUaba, 
AdAquag, 
Aricomum. 
SeHuntii  (ihe). 

Gailuino. 
Lueopibia, 

FMldOflMt. 

Aliona, 

Wintan^'eeatUr, 
Venta  Beiganm, 

Verometum, 

AbAhum. 
Urieoniwm. 


"York 
York 

Yorkshire... 
Ythanceaster 


...  Bburacum, 
...  JBqfor-wic 
...  PariHL 
...  Ot»<ma, 


In  Bvoulhd  there  are /oHy  Shires  or  Counties,  twelve  in  Wa£B8,  thirtp-three  in  8<X)T- 
ULWD,  and  thirtp'two  in  Ibbulhd. 

The  PopviJLTiov  of  Great  Britain  in  1861 
Ekglaitd  axd  Walrb 
scotlaitd         

IKBLISD    '  


The  AsMT  of  Great  Britain  in  1868  numbered 
'  Nayt  and  Coasi-Gujlsd    „         „ 
Natal  Coast  Voluvtsbbs 
ROTAL  Natal  T 


20.209.671 
9,062.394 
6.062.646 

29.SS4.no 
14B,24e 


100,000 


K"-'^ 


D  E  RIVATIO  N 

OP  TBS 

N-iMES   GIVEN   TO  THE   DAYS   OF  THE  WEEK. 

In  no  oaae  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  origin  of  our  language  bronght  more 
forcibly  and  constantly  before  us  than  in  the  names  giyen  to  the  days 
of  the  week,  each  of  which  is  called  by  its  present  name  from  barmg 
been  the  dav  upon  which  one  or  other  of  the  more  potent  Saxon  deities 
was  especially  worshipped. 

Nearly  all  heathens  are  known  to  have  worshipped  the  Son,  that 
glorious  luminary  which  is  the  centre  of  the  planetair  system.  It  is 
always  evident  to  the  meanest  savage  that  hg[ht  ana  heat  proceed  in 
some  manner  from  the  Sun.  His  rising  is  a  signal  for  the  labours  of 
the  day  to  commence ;  his  setting,  for  them  to  close ;  his  warmth  is 
necessary  to  the  growth  and  to  the  ripening  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
To  the  Sun,  therefore,  we  find  that  divme  nonours  have  been  paid  at 
some  stage  of  every  nation's  history.  By  the  Saxons  the  first  day  of 
the  week  was  set  apart  for  the  adoration  of  this  luminary,  and  this 
day  was  then  called  , 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Sun  was  the  orb  of  ni^ht,  whose  softened 
beams,  and  occasional  disappearance  during  the  tune  of  change,  are 
regarded  by  savage  nations  as  something  mysterious.  The  second  day 
of  the  week  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  this  satellite,  and  from  this 
cause  it  came  to  be  called 

mooh's-d^g,  oe  mokdat. 

The  other  chief  idols  of  the  Saxons  were  deified  heroes  and  their 
wives.  The  Teuton  legend  ran  that  the  Earth  had  a  son  whose  name 
was  Tuisco,  and  that  from  him  proceeded  the  whole  huoum  race.  To 
his  worship  the  third  day  of  the  week  was  devoted,  and  thus  became 

TUISCO's-DjEG,  or  TUESDAY. 

Woden,  or  Odin,  was  the  higliest  in  rank  of  all  the  deities  worshipped 
by  the  Northern  nations.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of 
heroes,  and,  on  entering  into  war,  this  ffod  was  always  invoked.  The 
middle  day  of  the  seven  was  sacred  to  tnis  divinity,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance was  called 

W0DEN*8-D^G,  OR  WEDNESDAY.  ^ 

His  son  Thor  was  highly  regarded  as  the  heir  of  liis  great  parents, 
and  from  him  we  have 

TH0R*8-D^G,  OR  THURSDAY. 

The  last  day  but  one  of  the  week  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Frea, 

or  Friga,  the  wile  of  Woden,  and  mother  of  Thor,  and  was  therefore 

kuown  as  » 

frea's-d^g,  or  psiday. 

The  seventh  day  was  sacred  to  the  divinity  Seater,  and  was  called 

S£AT£R's-DJS0,  or  SATURDAY. 
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